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CHAPTER L 


44M OLD MAN'S SECOND MABBIAGR. 


» ©The edifice | scarcely dim 
ving been 
atyles of 


is of immense extent, formed of buildings surround- 


Ow the bank of the Trent, and within the border of 
ing two quadrangular courts, and whick ha 


Lincolnshire, stands Saxondale Castle 
esocted at different periods, exhibit 
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The scenery amidst which it is situated, is impos- 
ing and beautiful,—giving to the entire mass of 

suilding and all its accompaniments an air truly 
picturesque. The long line of castellated structure 
forming the western side of the castle, etands upon 
the very verge of the river’s bank; and in some 
parts the masonry itself is washed by its limpid 
waters. The front of the edifice, which is at righ‘ 
angles with the stream, commands a southern view 
of sweeping valleys undulating like a rolling ocean 
of the brightest green, the uniformity of which is 
however broken by groves of a darker verdure, as if 
they were islands dotting the vast expanse. White 
cottages and village-steeples, peeping from amongst 
the dense foliage of those woods, enhance the pic- 
turesque beauty of the scene; and all those broad 
lands, far as the eye can reach, constitute the lordly 
domain of Saxondale. 

On the eastern side of the castle—the one farthest 


removed from the river—two magnificent rows of 


ancient treos, evidently the growth of centuries, 


form an avenue beneath the luxuriant foliage. of 
which it is sweet to find shelter from the scorching 


summer's sun, or to ramble in the refreshing cool- 


ness and mystic serenity of evening. This avdnue 
borders the spacious gardens, in the centre of which 


there is a lake surrounded by ornamental buildings, 
and having an immense greenhouse at the farther 


extremity,—all in a gothic style, and harmonizing 
with the architecture of that side of the castle itself. 
Beyond the gardens, which are laid out with taste 


and elegance, lio the shrubberies and plantations ; 
and thence the rolling landscape ex! 


described, until bounded by the horizon. 


The interior of the castle requires a two-fold 


description. One portion of it,—namely, the whole 
of the front, and all that side overlooking the gar. 
dons,—is used for the habitation of the inmates; 
and is fitted up with the sumptuous magnificence, 


refinement, and taste of modern splendour, yet in a 
manner to harmonize admirably with the antiquated 


style of the architecture. The doorways, the win- 


dows, the chimney-pieces, and the cornices, are all 


carved or sculptured in the richest manner, and are 


inwrought with armorial bearings and decorative 
devices. The entrance-hall is of immense extent, 
with a double row of marble pillars on each side, 
and having an elaborately groined ceiling. The 
pavement of this hall is of variegated marbles, At 
the extremity facing the high fokding-doors at the 
entrance, a magnificent staircase is seen rising to 
about the mid-height of the hall; and from that 


point it branches into two equally handsome flights, 
one winding to the right and the other to the left 
band. One leads to the state-apartments and draw- 
wg-rooms: the other to a landing, whence open 
the library and picture-gallery. The walls all up 
these staircases are decorated with armorial devices, 
and ornamented with suits of armour and statues. 


From a long corridor, stretching the whole length of 


that line of the building which overlooks the par- 
dens, and which is called the Eastern Side, open the 
sleeping apartments intended for the family, visitors, 
and guests. The chambers of the numerous depen- 
dants communicate from a similar gallery over-head. 

So much for, the inhabited portion of Saxondale 
Castle: but the whole of the Western Side over- 
looking the river, and that end which may be termed 
the back of the building, have long been disused. 
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They are the most ancient parts of the castellated 
structure: but the rooms which they contain are 
attended to with great care, and are shown as curi- 
osities to all guests visiting the castle. These roome 
appear to have been furnished and to have been 
fitted up in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,— 
blending the rude contrivances of the two latter 
Henrys’ time with the more refined improvements 
of the Elizabethan age. The walls of many of 
these disused apartments are hung with tapestry, 
for the most part torn and tattered: the furniture 
consists of similar tapestry-work or Utrecht velvot 
covering the oaken chairs, some of which are elabo- 
rately carved. But to preserve this furniture and 
tapestry from falling into complete decay, frequent 
fires are lighted in the rooms, and constant attention 
is paid to them. 

One or two more features in Saxondale Castle 
must be mentioned ere we enter upon our story. 
The first is the chapel, which is situated in the 
western side overlooking the River Trent. Not 
having been used as a place of worship for some 
centuries, ite Catholic appearance has not beon dis- 
turbed : the altar-piece, with all its Roman emblems 
and appurtenances, has therefore been preserved with 
as much jealous care as the tapestried chambers in 
the same part of the building. There are several 
fine old pictures, representing sacred subjects, in 
this chapel; and in the vestiary are preserved some 
interesting specimens of Roman Catholic canonical 
costume. From this vestiary a low door opens upon 
a dark, narrow, and precipitate staircase, made of 
stone and winding down fhe circular shaft of a 
tower. At the bottom of this staircase there are 
vaults stretching to a considerable distance beneath 
the western side, and even under the bed of the 
river. These subterraneans were doubtless used as 
place: >f penance—perhaps even of more terrible 
punishment—in those Catholic times when a portion 
of Saxondale Castle was tenanted by the holy fathers 
of a monkish order. 

In a cloister branching out from the chapel, and 
on the same level with it, are several tombs and 
monuments, enclosing the rerAains of some of the 
earlier scions of the house of Saxondale. In the 
middle of this cloister stands a colossal figure, earved - 
in black marble, representing a warrior in complote 
armour with his vizor closed, and reputed to ‘have 
been the image of the founder of the Marondale 
family in the earliost timea of the Tudoyt. The ap. 
pearance of this giant-statue, in its salle gloom, but 
in a natural life-like attitude, witht the left hand 
upon the hip, and the right arm ex¥ended as if me- 
nacingly pointing towards the dgor, is woll calcu- 
lated to produce a startling effegé upon the visitor 
who, unwarned of its presencd there, enters that 
cloister for the first time, and’ beholds the colossal 
image uprearing its huge form in the midst of the 
dim cathedral-light which pervades the place. 

The reader must not fancy that from this long 
description of Saxondale Castle we are about to en- 
tertain him with the gloomy mysticism or the dark 
horrors of a romance of the olden time: but it was 
necessary for the purposes of our narrative to record 
these detailg in respect to the ancestral seat of a 
family which is destined to play no mean part upon 
the stage of pur story. Without further preface, 
therefore, we will proceed to state that in the ycar 
1825 does our parrative open. 
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At that period Lord Saxondale, the owner of the 
pastle and its immense domain, wasa nobleman well 
stricken in years, but who had recently married a 
very young wife by whom he had three cnildren. 
This was his second marriage; and it is necessary 
that we should inform the reader how and under 
what circumstances it came to be contracted. 

Lord Saxondale had long been a widower and also 
childless,—the presumptive heir to his title and es- 
tates being his nephew the Hon. Mr. Ralph Fare- 
field. Ralph was an only child, and his birth cost 
his mother her life: his father, who was Lord 
Saxondale’s younger brother, died soon afterwards 
of a fever; and the infant orphan was left entirely 
dependent upon his noble uncle. Lord Saxondale 
accepted the sacred trust generously, and, having 
then no children of his own, brought up his nephew 
with as much love and affection as if he wore his 
son. His lordship habitually resided at his palatial 
mansion in London, paying an annual visit of two 
or three months to his castle in Lincolnshire; and 
as he was wont to be excessively indulgent towards 
his nephew, the latter, when his education was 
finished and he left college, plunged into all the 
dissipations and debaucheries of London life. For 
some time the old nobleman secmed unconscious 
of the evil courses which his nephew Ralph 
was pursuing; but at length he received such inti- 
mation thereof—either from well-intentioned friends 
or mischief-making gossips—that he was induced 
to watch the young man’s proceedings. One in- 
quiry led on to another; and Lord Sexondale suc- 
ceeded in unravelling sueh a complicated skein of 
vices, profligacies, and even villanies on the part 
of his nephew, that he recoiled in horror from the 
frightful discovery. He learnt that Ralph was an 
inveterate gamester, a cold-blooded seducer of in- 
nocence, and a profligate of the most unscrupulous 
character; that speculating upon the certainty of 
inheriting the title and entailed estates of Saxondale, 
he bad borrowed large sums of usurers; and that 
ho had even been heard to drop dark hints “that if 
his old uncle did not soon take his departure from 
this world, he would adopt means to send him pre- 
maturely out of it.” This might have been mere 
idle talk or wretched bravado on Ralph’s part: but 
certain it is that the discovery of the young man’s 
base ingratitude produced a powerful impression 
upon the old lord. He did not pause to reflect 
whether his own exceeding indulgence might not 
have been mainly instrumental in plunging Ralph 
Farefield into the vortex of dissipation; but being 
& man of very strong feelings and of decided cha- 
racter, Lord Saxondale suddenly became as astern 
and implacable as he had previously been affec- 
tionate and foolishly indulgent. 

All this investigation into Ralph Farefield’s con- 
duct had been conducted unknown to the young 
man himself; and while he was pursuing his plea- 
sures and his debaucherios, he little suspectod the 
storm that was brewing ever his head. At length 
it burst. One morning —just as daylight was 
making the street-lamps burn dim and sickly— 
Ralph was endeavouring to effect his usual stealthy 
entrance by a back door into Saxondalb Mansion 
in Park Lane, London, when he was suddenly en- 
countered by his uncle’s steward, who put a letter 
into his hand and peremptorily bade him quit the 

Half-intoxicated as Ralph was at the time, 
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this proceeding sobered him im an in- 
stant ; and tearing open the letter, he was asteunded 
at ite contents. These were laconic enough. They 
merely gave the young man to understand that every- 
thing was known—that thenceforth he was never 
again to appear in his uncle’s presence—and that an 
income of 3001. a-year was all that would be allowed 
him for the future. Recovering from the stupor into 
which this letter for the moment threw him, Ralph 
burst forth into'a volley of the bitterest invectives 
against his uncle,—adding, as he addressed himeelf 
to the steward, “Go and tell the old curmudgeon 
that I don’t care a fig for him. His estates are en- 
tailed and go along with the title: so it is but a 
little matter of time, and then I shall have all. In 
the interval I can raise plenty of money on post- 
obit bonds in the City; and therefore I repel with 
scorn the miserable pittance of three hundred a-year 
which the old boy offers me.” 

With these words Ralph flung out of the house, 
and hastened away to rejoin his boon-companions 
and report to them all that had taken place. They 
applauded his spirit; and he plunged more deeply 
into dissipation and debauchery than ever. But in 
the meantime the old steward, who was a matter- 
of-fact kind of person, and never a sincere friend 
towards Ralph Farefield, proceeded to give Lord 
Saxondale a full and faithful account of all that his 
nephew had said, not even suppressing a single 
oath, nor one tittle of the indignities, threats, or 
defiances which the ungrateful young man had 
levelled against bis uncle. 

‘Qh! said Lord Saxondale, his mind at once 
made up how to act. “Instead of contrition we 
have such conduct as this, have we? Let the 
travelling-carriage be prepared, and within an hour 
I shall start for Lincolnshire.” 

The old lord, who was just sixty years of ago 
when this rupture with his nephew took place, had 
suddenly come to the determination of tiking unto 
himself a second wife, in the hops that she might 
give him an heir to his possessions and title, and 
thus destroy the prospects of Mr. Ralph Farefield. 
While rolling along in his commodious travelling- 
carriage to Saxondale Castle, his lordship, who could 
be as vindictive on the one hand as he had proved 
himself indulgent and generous on the other, gloated 
over the project which he had formed, and which 
became strengthened in his mind the longer he 
deliberated upon it. Who his intended wife was to 
be, he had already settled with himself: for he 
knew full well that where the offer of his hand 
was about to be made, it was certain to be ac- 
cepted. 

The young lady whom he thus had in view, was 
seventeen years of age. She was the only child of 
a worthy clergyman occupying a living on the Saxon- 
dale estate, and for which he was indebted to his 
lordship’s bounty. Harriet Clifton was a girl of 

ing beauty—tall and admirably formed—and 

with a development. of womanly charms which 
made her seem three or four years older than she 
really was. She possessed s fine spirit, a powerful 
intellect, and a strong mind,—all of which were 
indicated, young though she were, by the cast and 
expression of her countenance. Indeed, it was only 
to look into the depths of her dark eyes 

when they met the gase steadfastly and fearlessly— 
to follow the aquiline lines of her handsome ~~ 
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tc contemplate the high proud forehead—to mark 
the haughty curling of the lip, the swan-like arch- 
ings of the neck, the statussque carriage of the 
firure, and tho sedate and somewhat measured step, 
in order to read the firm decision of her character 
as easily as if it were printed in a book. At the 
pame time there was nothing unfeminine in the 


from her lips: the flash of triumph in her eyes, the 
glow mantling upon her cheeks, and the swell of 
her fine bust, proved how joyous was her exultation, 
and how proudly she could bocome the position of 
Lady Saxondale ! 

At the expiration of a fortnight the marriage 
took place at Mr. Clifton’s own church, and Harriet 


appearance nor improperly bold in the manner of | became the mistress of that magnificent castle which, 


Harriet Clifton. Her forwardness was attempered 
by an unstudicd ingenuousness; and the settled 
decision of her looks was the natural precocity of a 
very powerful mind, shedding its influence upon her 
whole being, and giving its own strong impress to 
her features. Having lost her mother when she 
was very young, and having a kind indulgent father, 
Harriet had received none of those delicate tutor- 
ings and refined teachings—those timely checks 
upon temper and those repressions of self-will— 
which only # mother or 4 very near and affectionate 
femalo relative can give. She was well educated— 
lady-like in manners—and possessing good conver- 
eational powers, the development of which had been 
hindered by no bashful coyness. Thus, altogether, 
Harriet Clifton was a woman in form, mind, and 
intollect, at that age of “ sweet seventcen” when she 
was still a mere girl in years. 

Lord Saxondale had been acquainted with the 
tev. Mr. Clifton for a quarter of a century, and 
had therefore known Harrict from her birth. He 
was well aware of all the points in her character— 
all its strength and all its sclf-willed firmness; and 
though he had frequently thought, when regarding 
her with a kind of paternal feeling that she was 
more precocious than he should like a daughter of 
his own to be, yet now that he wanted a second 
wile, ho felt assured that Harriet was the very being 
who would best suit him. He knew that she was 
good and virtuous, but that she was ambitious— 
that she possessed a heart which was capable of the 
noble feeling of gratitude where it was not likely 
that she could entertain the softer sentiment of 
love ;—and he moreover calculated that if his pro- 
jected marriage with this damsel should crown his 
most fervid hope and give him an heir, her resolute 
and haughty spirit would serve, when he himself 


as a guest, she had so often admired, and with every 
part of which she was already so familiar. The 
intelligence of this marriage, when it reached Ralph 
Farefield for the first time through the newspapers, 
did not produce the overwhelming effect which his 
vindictive uncle gloatingly anticipated: for the 
graceless nephew thought it most unlikely indeed 
that any issue would result from so unequal an 
allience. Za thercfore continued his career of dis- 
sipation, raising money by whatsoever means he 
could, and flattering himself that he was displaying 
& proper spirit by doggedly abstaining from making 
any advancos towards a reconciliation with his 
uncle. But at the expiration of a twelvemonth 
Ralph began to grow alarmed, when he learnt that 
Lady Saxondale had presented her husband with a 
daughter. Still he consoled himself that it was not 
a son, and that he was still hcir presumptive to the 
title and estates of Saxondale. Nevertheless, to 
drown the misgivings which would at times intrude 
upon his soul, he plunged more deeply, if possible, 
into dissipation than ever; and finding it growing 
more and more difficult to procure funds for his 
extravagances, he saw his aristocratic companions 
proportionately falling off. At the expiration of 
couple more years the newspapers informed him 
that Lady Saxondale had become a mother a second 
time—but also of a daughter: and though Ralph's 
uncasiness now increascd materially, he continued 
to solace himself as well as he was able with the 
fact that he was still heir to the broad lands and 
lordly title of Saxondale. 

But now Ralph Farefield found it no longer pos 
sible to raise money with the usurers on any terms; 
and he was involved in the most serious embarrass- 
ments. All his friends deserted him: but not being 
able to exist without the companionship of the pro- 


should be no more, as an efficient defence ta ghield | fligate and the dissolute, he was compelled to seek 


her offspring against any open hostility or secret 
snares on the part of Ralph Fareficld. 
Such was the tenour of Lord Saxondale’s musings 


the society of a lower grade of dcbauchces than 
those with whom he had been wont to associate. 
Thus was he rapidly sinking down in the social 


as he rolled along in his travelling-chariot to Lin- | scale; and being reduced to positive want, he at 


colnshire. He arrived at the castle safe and sound 
that evening; and the very next day he sont to 
invite Mr. Clifton and Harriet to pass a week with 
him. They came, little suspecting what was in 
store: but after dinner on the first day of their 
arrival, and when Harriet had retired to the drawing- 
room, Lord Saxondale unfolded his purpose without 
much circumlocution, and over a bottle of excclient 
claret. Mr. Clifton at first could scarcely believe 
his own ears; next ho thought his lordship was 
Joking; and then he concluded that he must be 
mad. But Lord Saxondele speedily convinced him 
that he was neithes jesting nor insane; and long 
before the bottle of claret was emptied, tho matter 
was duly settled,—it being taken for granted that 
Miss Harrict would give her consent. Nothing was 
said to the young lady that evening: but nest day 
her father introduced the subject to ber notice. 
‘There -vas no necessity to wait for a verbal reply 


¢ 


{touched; and as more than threo years 
sd 


Irngth penned a letter of contritian to his uncle. 
Lut Lord Saxondale, who since his marriage had re- 
sided altogether with his young wife in Lincolnshire, 
had not lost sight of his nephew even from that dis- 
tance : or, more properly spcaking, he received from 
his solicitors in London, and from other sourcos, 
frequent accounts of the young man’s procecdings. 
These accounts had only tended to confirm him in 
the loathing and hatred which he had conceived for 
the graceless debauchee; and he accordingly re 
turned Ralph’s letter without a comment. Stung 
to the quick by what he termed this heartless insult, 
aud goaded to desperation by his necessitics, Ralph 
¥arelicld began soriously to think of some deadly 
revenge against his uncle. Nevertheless, the pree- 
sure of circumstances compelled him to go and draw 
{vom Lord Saxondale’s bankers all those arrears of 
income whicl® he had hitherto scornfully left un. 
had nov 
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elapsed since he was discarded, he had 900/. to re- 
ceive. Forgetting for the moment his thoughts of 
vengeance, he plunged headlong once more into dis- 
sipation : but he was shortly startled from his de- 
baucheries by the astounding intelligence that Lady 
Saxondale was a third time a mother—and on this 
occasion had presented her husband with a son. 
Ralph Farefield waa consequently no longer the heir 
to a lordly title and vast estate: but then, as he ob- 
served to his dissolute associates, “it was but a 
miserable new-born babe that stood between him 
and the hope of still inheriting the ancestral wealth 
and honours.” 

We have now explained to the reader how it was 
and under what peculiar circumstances the venera- 
ble Lord Saxondale contracted a second marriage at 
the age of sixty. Four years had elapsed since the 
day when he led Harriet Clifton to the altar; and 
he was consequently now sixty-four. This was the 
year 1825, when in the earlier part of the chapter 
we first introduced his lordship to the reader. Lady 
Saxondale was at this time a splendid woman; and 
she filled her exalted position with as much prace- 
ful dignity as if she had been from her very birth 
ref™ gi in the atmosphere of aristocracy and fashion. 
Not once did the old nobleman regret having mar- 
ricd her: for not merely was his vindictive feeling 
against his nephew at length gratificd by the birth 
of an heir, but he had also experienced much real 
domestic happiness in his recurrence to a wedded 
state. For, as he had foreseen, his wife regarded 
him with gratitudo as the author of, the brilliant 
position to which she had been raised; and though 
she could not positively love a man old enough to be 
her grandfather, nor indeed had a heart susceptible 
of the tender feeling at all, yet sho behaved towards 
him with kindness, and was ever solicitous for his 
comfort and well-being. Lady Saxondale was a 
woman of passions, but not of sentiments: the former 
were strong in proportion as they occupied the place 
which the latter ought to have held in her soul ;— 
and those passions being egotistical and selfish, as 
all passions necessarily are, were equally capable of 
prompting her to generous and good actions as to a 
course the very reverse. Circumstances had there- 
fore favoured the former alternative ; and as she was 
ambitious, she felt grateful to the man who had 
ministered to her ambition. She now felt, too, that 
she occupied the proud position of the mother of that 
heir to whom her husband’s title and estates would 
fall; and also .cherishing the hope that there was 
but little chance of these estates passing away from 
her own offspring, she felt a pride in contemplating 
the responsibility connected with her position. 
These feelings not mercly made her cherish the 
husband who had given her this position and had 
invested her as it were with this proud responsi- 
bility, but they also imparted a certain matronly 
sedateness to her mind and demeanour; so that at 
one-and-twenty, Lady Saxondale, while still in the 
bloom of youthful beauty, possessed the experience 
and bore the air of a woman of several years older. 
But lest we should be misunderstood in any portion 
of these remarks, we must observe, that the lapse of 
those four years since her marriage, so far from hav- 
fag in any way marred her loveliness, had tended 
only to devolop her charms to the hgight of their 
splendour, and to convert a precocious girlhood into 


© gragd and magnificent womanhood. 
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The reader is already aware that three children 
were the fruit of her marriage with Lord Saxondale- 
The two eldest were girls, and were respectively 
christened Juliana and Constance: the last-born, 
now 2 couple of months old, was named Edmund. 
In respect to the infant babe, we must observe that 
he was marked on the shoulder with a strawberry. 
This mark was but very small: still in its diminutive 
proportions it bore an extraordinary resemblance to 
the above-named fruit; and of course the old nurse, 
the female servants, and the gossips of the neigh- 
bourhood, were positive in declaring that Lady 
Saxondale must have longed for strawberries ere the 
birth of her son. Be this as it may—it is not the 
less certain that the mark was there, upon the child’s 
shoulder; and her ladyship congratulated herself 
that it was thus upon a part of tho body where it 
could not be considered a disfigurement. 

Such was the exact position of affairs with regard 
to the Saxondale family in the middle of the year 
1825, at which date our narrative opened. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE CRIME. 


Ratpu FargFreELD was, as we have already ob- 
served, startled from what may be termed the 
lethargy of a continuous debauch, upon receiving 
the intelligence that Lady Saxondale had presented 
her husband wifh a son and heir. He suddenly be- 
came an altered man; and throwing aside his dissie 
pated habits, as he would a garment which he had 
worn long enough, he began not merely to deliberate 
with calmness, but also to act with decision. His 
acquaintance with tho low dens of debauchery in 
London had taught him where, in case of need, he 
could lay his hands upon the desperate characters 
suited to his purpose: and these he was*not long in 
finding out. In the first instance he despatched a 
secret emissary down into Lincolnshire, who was in- 
structed to prowl about Saxondale Castle and take 
note of any circumstances which might tend to for- 
ward the scheme that Ralph Farcfield had in view. 
This was nothing more nor less than to carry off the 
infant Edmund, and make away with him. Tho 
emissary was accordingly instructed to watch when 
the child was taken out for an airing—where it was 
so taken—by whom—and whether its nurse ever 
walked to any distance from the immediate precincts 
of the castle. The man whom Ralph employed on 
this service, was astute, cunning, and wary; and 
promised to fulfil his mission with despatch and 
fidelity. 

Profligate and unprincipled as Ralph Farefield 
was—bitter as were his vindictive feelings against 
his uncle, and his hatred for Lady Saxondale—deep 
too as was the stake which he had to play —he 
nevertheless recoiled from the idea of committing 
murder with his own hand. Wo shrank thus, not 
merely from that instinctive horror of shedding 
blood, which, when the idea is first conccived, seizes 
upon even the most unprincipled and unscrupulous; 
but he was likewise afraid of involving himself in 
the trammels of the law. His plan therefore was to 
consummate the entire iniquity, not with his own 
hands, but through the medium of agents; and as 
he purposed to remain in London and show himself 

‘, 





ne 


daily and hourly at his usual places of resort, while 
the tragedy was being enacted in the country, 
he felt assured that even though suspicion might 
seom to point to him as the author of the atrocity, 
yot it would be impossible to bring the crime home 
to his door. As for what public opinion might sur- 
mise or say, he was utterly reckless: it was sufficient 
for him to destroy the barrier that at present ex- 
isted between himself and the splendid heritage for 
which he was prepared to plunge his soul into 
crime. 

But the plans and calculations of this wicked 
young man did not stop here: for he reasoned that 
if the son and heir was once removed, the loss 
would either break old Lord Saxondale’s heart; or 
if he should survive it, then another crime, per- 
petrated under circumstances as guarded and as 
precautionary as the first, would at once aweep 
away overy obstacle to the fulfilment of his hopes. 

As we have already said, the requisite agents for 
Ralph Farcfield’s purposes did not appear to be 
wanting; and out of the money drawn from the 
bankers, he had still enough left to bribe them. 
Besides, the fourth year was just passed; and he 
had another three hundred pounds to receive. Tho 
means for executing his plans were therefore in his 
possession. 

Amongst the desperate characters whom he had 
sought out from the vile dens in London, was one 
whom he specially intended to be the principal 
agent in the tragic enterprise. This was a ruffian 
Whose name was Chiffin, and whe was called the 
Cannibal. The origin of this odious nick-name 
may be explained in a few words. Chiffin was the 
son of respectable parents, who reared him well, 
gave him a decent education, and apprenticed him 
to a trade: but when seventeen or eighteen, he ran 
away and went to sca. The ship in which he em- 
barked, was engaged in the South American trade; 
and when crossing the Pacific, it was overtaken by 
& violent tempest, so that in a very short time it 
became & complete wreck. Tho greater portion of 
the crew were drowned; but some six or seven men 
succecded in getting away in a boat. Amongst 
these survivors was Chiffin. The small stock of 
provisions they had managed to bring from tho 
wreck, was very soon exhausted; and for several 
days they were tossed about on the broad ocean 
enduring all the horrible pangs of hunger and 
thirst. At length a whisper passed round amongst 
them; and they agreed to cast lots who should die 
to furnish food for the rest. The lot fell upon the 
boatswain ; and he resigned himself to his fate. The 
dreadful work of death was done—the man was 
murdered. But when the horrible tragedy was ac- 
complished, an immitigable sense of loathing seized 
upon all the survivors, save one individual: and this 
one was Chiffin! He alone partook of the loath- 
some meal, Within a few hours afterwards a vessel 
came in sight, and the shipwrecked wretches were 
taken on board; but remaining faithful to an oath 
wnich thoy had sworn previous to the casting of the 
lots, the dreadful tale of murder was not divulged ; 
and as all traces of the crime had been cleared away 
from the boat ere it reached the ship, it was not 
suspected. In due course the vessel arrived in 
England; and Chiffin, finding that his father and 
his mother had died of grief during his absence, 
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associate of the vilest of the vile in the low dens 
and infamous neighbourhoods of London; and by 
the desperate ruffianism of his character, his daring 
exploits, his success in eluding the officers of justice, 
and his lavish expenditure of his ill-gotten gains, he 
was looked up to as a sort of chief or ruler amongst 
his companions. In the course of time the terrible 
tale relative to the murdered boatswain got abroad, 
—either being whispered by one of Chiffin’s com. 
rades on the occasion, or else vauntingly proclaimed 
by himself when in his cups: and thus the horrible 
appendage of Cannibal was joined to his name. 

Such was the dreadful character whom Ralph 
Farofield selected as the principal agent in his own 
murderous design. We must observe that Chiffin 
the Cannibal was now about four-and-twenty years 
of age—of middle height and muscular form—with 
a countenance of so diabolical an expression, that 
were it possessed by tho most honest man in exist- 
ence, it would be quite enough to hang him, though 
innocent, at the very first whisper charging him with 
an offence. There was something of such unre- 
deemed forocity—something so awfully repulsive— 
something so bloodthirsty and crucl, in Chiftin’s 
look, that to mect him even in the crowded street 
and at broad noon-day would startle the most cour- 
ageous and self- possessed. Indeed, Ralph Fare- 
field himself could never look upon this man without 
experiencing a cold chill creep over him and pene- 
trate to his very heart’s core: but yet he admitted 
him into his confidence, because he was just the un- 
scrupulous demon fitted for his purpose. 

By the time all Ralph’sSrrangements were made 
with Chiffin the Cannibal, the emissary returned 
from Lincolnshire, and gave such a report that thero 
secmed not the slightest doubt of being enabled to 
carry the nefarious project into successful execution. 
Chiffin accordingly set off for Lincolnshire, simulta- 
neously with threo of his most faithful confederates. 
They took different routes so as to avoid suspicion, 
but having previously settled upon the point where 
they were to meet in the neighbourhood of Saxon- 
dale. Chiffin’s instructions were positive and fear- 
fully definite. The child was to be carried off from 
its nurse—put to death by means of a poison pro- 
cured for the purpose—and then left in some public 
place or thoroughfare whore it was sure to be dis- 
covered, so that its death might be a fact not merely 
established but also of notoriety. 

True to the plan which he had chalked out, Ralph 
Farefield now appeared in such pablic places in 
London as to secure the certainty of a host of wit- 
nesses being enabled to testify that he did not at this 
period quit the metropolis even for a single day. He 


passed the forenoon at billiard-tables—visited Tat- |e 


tersall’s and the Parks in the afternoon—dined in 
the evening in the coffee-rooms of hotels — and 
spent the greater portion of his nights at gaming. 
tables. Thus ten days passed, during which in. 
terval he endured no small amount of suspense. 





He had forbiddon his villanous agents to commu. | 
nicate with him by letter, for fear of miscarriage ov 


any other accident which might lead to discovery; and 
thus during these ten days he knew nothing of what 
| passed. At the expiration of that time he received 
an intimation that Chiffin had returned to London; 
and he ut on& proceeded to the low public-house, or 
boozing-ken, where he was to meet that dreadful man, 


wes thrown loose upon the world. He became the | On arriving at the place of appointment, heWound 
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Chiffin alone in « private room ; and as the ruffian’s 
countenance was too diabolical to betray any deeper 
villany than those crimes which had already stamped 
it with their Cain-brand, Ralph could glean little or 
nothing from his looks. 

“Well, is the deed done?” he immediately asked; 
for suspense was torturing him. 

“Tt is—and well done,” answered Chiffin, in 
the hollow sepulchral voice that was natural to him: 
‘too well done to want doing over again.” 

“Give me the particulars,” said Farofield, now 

“experiencing strange sensations of mingled hope 
and terror, joy and alarm—a terrible state of feal- 
ing which made the frame glow with a heat and yet 
shiver with a chill at the same time, as if the veins 
ran lightning while an ice-snake coiled itself round 
the body. 

“Oh! the story is short enough,” answered 
Chiffin, who was making his shabby white hat, with 
a black crapo, turn round on the top of his huge 
bludgeon, as he lolled negligently in a Windsor 
chair. “I and the other chaps met according to 
appointment at the village down yonder; and hav- 
ing settled our plans, we dispersed ourselves about 
in the neighbourhood of the castle, hiding ourselves 
in such places as were convenient. Three or four 
days passed before we could do anything, as the 
baby was only taken out in the carriage along with 
the old lord and his wife. And by the bye, isn’t 
her ladyship a beauty? But of course you know 
her ?” 

“T have not scen her for some years,” answered 
Ralph impatiently. ‘“ Never mind such matters os 
those: tell me what nearést concerns me.” 

“Well then, when four or five days had passed 
and nothing was done, I began to grow uncomfort- 
able; for I thought that four queer-looking gentle- 
men like me and my mates lurking about in the 
neighbourhood, might seem suspicious: so I made 
them tramp off to a distance, while I stayed to do 
the business by myself.” 

‘“‘ Ah! that was more politic!” exclaimed Ralph. 
“But go on.” 

“Well, as luck would have it,” continued 
the Cannibal, “the very next day, at about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, the two nurse- 
maids came out to walk near the river. The three 
children were with ’em. One of them carried the 
baby: the other one carried the next child; and the 
third little brat—the eldest, of course—walked by 
the side of the maid who was carrying her sister. 
There was I, hid safe enough in the midst of a 
clump of trees, watching my opportunity to spring 
just like a wild beast in one of those Indian jungles 
that I used to read about when I was at school. 
Well, the nursemaid carrying the baby came on in 
front; and the other lagged behind. The very 
thing that I wanted: nothing could be better! So 
I waited till the maid with the baby had rounded 
the clump of trees, if you understand, in such a way 
that she was hid by them from the view of her com- 
panion. Then I sprang out with a black mask over 
my face. My eyes! what a squeal the girl gave !— 
ead asI snatched the child from her, she dropped 
down just as if she was shot. Whether she was 
kalled stone dead with fright, or only fell into a 
swoon, I don’t know,” added Chiffin coolly, “and 


“Goon, go on,” said Ralph, with feverish im. 
atience. 

“Ah! I did go on then, too!” continued the 
Cannibal, with a grin. “You should have seen me 
scud along the bank of the river with the child in 
my arms—that’s all! I don’t suppose I looked 
very paternal though. However, there I was, cut~ 
ting along at a break-neck rate: but soon reaching 
a wood, I stopped and rested myself. Then I cut 
away again; and when I thought that everything 
like pursuit was impossible, and that I might put 
the finishing stroke upon the business where I was, 
I just poured half-a-dozen drops of that stuff down 
the child’s throat—and by jingo! it was all over 
with it in a moment.” 

“Ah!” slowly said Ralph Fairfield, letting the 
deep breath of suspense escape him. “Then you 
really have done it ?” 

“Why, didn’t I tell you so at the very first ?” 
demanded Chiffin the Cannibal, his hollow tones 
now filled with a savage growl, as if he thought that 
he was suspected. “You don’t think, do you, that 
a chap like me would mind making mince-meat of 
a baby like that when it’s nocessary P” 

“No, no—I did not mean to offend you,” Fare. 
field hastened to observe. 

“Why, it’s enough ¢o hurt one’s dignity,” still 
growled Chiffin, “to think for a moment that one 
wouldn’t do such a miserable ‘ittle bit of business 
as that.” 

“ But what became of the body? how did yeu 
dispose of it? where did you put it?” demanded 
Ralph, with rengwed impatience. 

“T waited in the wood till night came,” answered 
the ruffian; “and then I went and put the little 
stiff’un down at the door of a cottage about five or 
six miles from the castle. But now for the proofs!” 
continued the Cannibal, thrusting his hand info the 
capacious pocket of the great rough shaggy coat 
which hung loosely upon him; and he produced all 
the upper garments that were likely to hé@ve clothed 
a babe of a couple of months old. 

Ralph seized them with avidity, and eagerly seru- 
tinised each corner for somse sign or symbol that 
should identify them as having belonged to his 
infant cousin. Nor did he search in vain. The 
cloak was elaborately ombroidered with designs 
representing a peer’s eoronet, and also the arms of 
the Saxondale family: while upon another garment 
the name of the Hon. Edmund Fargjfield was like. 
wise worked in delicate embroidery. 

* Now are you satisfied ?” asked the Cannibal, his 
eyes leering horribly from beneath his dark over. 
hanging brows. “But I can tell you more. When 
I stripped off that toggery from the tiny brat, I saw 
the mark of a strawberry on its shoulder as plain as 
if % was a real one—but very small though—that 
had been cut in halves, and one half stuck on to ite 
flesh not so big as a sixpence.” 

“T am satisfied—quite satisfied!” exclaimed Fare- 
field: then, as he pushed the garments across the 
table to Chiffin, he said, “You must dispose of these 
as you think fit. But perhaps it will be best to burn 
them——” 

‘ Leave that to me,” answered the fellow, gather. 
ing up the things and thrusting them down into his 
capacious pocket. ‘ Any farther orders, Mr. Fare- 


don’t much care. You may depend upon it, I! field—anything more in my little way?” 


didn’t wait to see.” 
r 


“ Not at present,” rejoined Ralph. “But jo not 
Bao 
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be out of the way in case I should require you 
at any time during the next few weeks.” 

“You can always hear of me at this place,” said 
the Cannibal. “You remember the sign? It’s the 
Billy Goat.” 

&T shall not forget. And now,” added Farofield, 
«for the remainder of the reward that was agreed 
upon between us.” 

Thereupon he counted down a quantity of gold 
upon the table; and as Chiffin consigned the wagos 
of miquity to his pocket, his hideous countenance 
again expressed its satisfaction with a ferocious 
leer. : 

Ralph Farefield and his agent in crime then sepa- 
rated—the former hurrying away to some place of 
public resort, which he still deemed it prudent to 
frequent; and the latter proceeding to the tap- 
room of the boozing-ken, there to expend a portion 


of his gains in a deep carouse. 


CHAPTER IIL 


TOE HEIR. 


and endeavoured to console him by the reprosen- 
tation that as these various measures had been 
adopted go soon after the thoft, it was next to impos 
sible that they could fail in achieving the desired 
result. But in her heart Lady Saxondale was really 
tortured by the sorest misgivings; and she appro- 
hended the very worst. Both her own suspicions 
and those of her husband had at once very naturally 
fallen upon Ralph Farefield: but while the old lord 
could not bring himself to fancy anything so hor- 
rible as that his nephew would cause the child to be 


made away with, his wife on the other hand was" 


unable to close hor eyes to that dreadful eyen- 
tuality. 

Slowly, and Oh! how miserably passed the hours 
until night came: and then as one by one the ser- 
vants returned without having obtained the slightest 
clue to the missing heir, Lord Saxondale began to 
yield to the same appalling terrors which his wife 
had already experienced. Jt was midnight ere all 
the messengers came back ; and when the last made 
his appearance, with nothing better to report than 
the rest, tho old lord again gave way to all tho 
frantic bitterness of his grief. For a while, too, 
even Lady Saxondale’s firmness of mind seemed to 


Returw we now to Saxondale Castle, the inmates , abandon her; and they mingled their tears, their 
of which were thrown into the utmost gnef, conster- ' 80bs, and the outpourings of their heart’s agony— 


nation, and dismay by the daring éheft of the child. 
The nursemaid from whom the infant #amund had 
been stolen, gave an account of the transaction 
similar to that which Chiffin the Cannibal gave to 


| that old man and his young wifo! 


But Lady Saxondalo was the first to regain her 
fortitude and her self{-possession; and she exerted 
all her powers to impart some solace to her husband. 


Ralph Farefield. She said that while walking on a | She now declared that, all things considered, she 


little in front of the other servang and while fol- 
lowing the circuitous bend of the pathway which 
wound round a knot of trees standing on the river’s 
bank about a quarter of a mile from the castle, a 
man with a black mask on his face suddenly rushed 
forth from amidst those trees; and tearing the child 
forcibly from her arms, sped away. She shrieked 


was persuaded in her own mind that Ralph Farefield, 
who no doubt was at thé bottom of the atrocity, 
would not dare commit so heinous a crime as mur- 
der, nor yet allow it to be done; but that he had 
most probably caused the child to be carried of in 
order to bring his uncle to terms and wring from him 
immense pecuniary concessions. In this strain did 


out and fell down senseless. It further appeared’) her ladyship continue to argue for along time, and 


that the ofher nursemaid, hearing the cry, hastened 
to the spot, and was horror-stricken on finding her 
fellow-servant lying, as she thought, dead—and the 
infant gone. She caught sight of the ruffian just 
as he was springing over a hedge at some distance; 
and then he disappeared from her view. When re- 
covering her presence of mind, she ascertained that 
her companion was not dead, but only in @ swoon; 
and dipping her handkerchief into the myer, she 
applied it to her countenance, and by those means 
brought her back to consciousness. Buth the servant- 
maids, with the two remaining children, then has- 
tened back as quickly as they could to the castle, and 
gave tho alarm. 

As we above stated, and as may easily be supposed, 
the consternation and grief caused by the astound- 
ing intelligence were immense. Lady Saxondale 
was at first absolutely petrified: but the old lord 
gave way io the most frenzied anguish. Her lady- 
ship soon recovered her presence of mind; and the 
male dependants of the household were despatched 
in every direction in search of the lost infant. Some 
mounted horses and galloped away to beat the 
country: others set off on foot; and evervthin’e was 
done that the circumstances suggested to recover 


the stolen heir and capture the daring thief. Having | the neighbourhood, had not been seen by 


issued her orders to this effect with a wonderful 
degree of calmness and self-possession, Lady Saxon- 
fale turned her attention to her afflicted husband, 


with so much outward earnestness if not with an 
equal inward sincerity, that Lord Saxondale, cagerly 
catching at any straw of hope, gladly took refuge 
from the worst apprehensions in the adoption of his 
wife’s theory. Thus the night passed; for no pillow 
was pressed by that couple throughout the long 
weary hours. When morning dawned, the servants 
were all again dispersed over the neighbourhood to 


make every kind of inquiry that might possibly ; 


tend to the recovery of the lost one. All the villages, 
hamlets, and isolated cottages, within a circuit of a 
dozen miles, were visited during this day ; and when 
night came again and the servants returned, tho 
nieagre results of their inquiries amounted to these 
facts—that for the last few days some ill-looking 
men had been observed in the vicinage of the castle; 
that they had disappaared suddenly; and that q 
gang of gipsics had been also seen in those parts. 
But whether there were any connexion between tho 
former and the latter it was impossible to say. As 
for the child, not the slightest trace had been dis. 


| covered; and whether the poor infant was dead or 


alive seemed wrapped up in the darkest mystery, 
Finally, all the intelligence obtained went to prove 
that Mr. Ralph Farefield, who was well known ix 


& single 

soul who was acquainted with him. 
Lady Saxomdale’s resolution how to act was now 
promptly taken. She declared her intention of re- 
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pairing at once to London—not in an open man. 
ner, or for the perce of calling on Ralph and & 
taxing him with the crime of having had the a | 
aild stolen; but of proceeding there in a pri- ede tire 
vate manner, under an assumed name, and with = 
the object of instituting such inquiries as cir- 
cumetances might suggest. Lord Saxondala 
roposed to accompany her; bat she besought 
im to abandon suchanidea. In the first place, 
he was so well known that his presence in the J 
metropolis could scarcely be kept a secret from 
his nephew ; in the second place, the researches 
in Lincolnshire must be persevered in, and it Be 
was therefore requisite for him to be upon tho 
spot to superintend them; and in the third 
ce, it was better for him to remain at Saxon- 
@ in case Kalph Farefield should forward any 


communication with the view of bringing him — ; a = ge 
, to hepa fern ladyship still declaring her con- ... “<r 
‘wiotion that to this end had the atrocious out- ' ae 


age been perpetrated. To these reasonings an Wine 7 
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the part of her ladyship did the old lord yield; 
and devoured with grief though he was—well 
nigh broken-hearted too by the terrible calamity 
—he could not help complimenting his wife upon 
her calmness, her fortitude, and her good sense 
under such distressing circumstances. 

Lady Saxondale’s principal tire-woman was a 
person of about thirty yearsof age, —discreet, pru- 
dent, and cool-beaded,—one on whom reliance 
could be placed, and who was in every way quali- 
Ged to sharein a task requiring activity, energy, 
and determination. Her ladyship therefore re- 
solved upon teking Mabel—for such was the 
woman’s nrame—with her to London. A plain tra- 
velling carriage was got in readiness without delay 
—a few articles of the simplest apparel were 
packed up—and Lady Saxondale, accompanied by 
Mabel, took her departure for the metropolis. 

In @ couple of days Lord Safondale received a 
letter from his wife announcing her safe arrival in 
London, and stating that she had engaged humble 
but comfortable lodgings at the house of a re- 
spectable widow lady of the name of Ferney, where 
she passed under the name of Smith. Atthe ex- 
piration of a week his lordship received a second 
letter, to the effect that his wife had already made 
discoveries of importance—that there was every- 
thing to hope—but that she could not enter into 
any particulars, not only through fear of the letter 
being intercepted, but likewise because every mo- 
ment of her time was given up to the sacred task 
in which she was engaged. Some days Idter his 
lordship received a third letter, containing the joy- 
fulintelligencethat Lady Saxondaks had succeeded 
in ascertaining, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
that their beloved child was alive, though she had 
not as yet discovered where he was. She con- 
cluded by recommending her husband to keep the 
contents of her letters altogether to himself, as se- 
crecy was for the present of the utmost conse- 
quence. ‘The effect of this letter was to produce 
such arevf@lsion of feeling, from torturing suspense 
to ardent hope, and from harrowing fears to jovous 
anticipations, that the excitement proved too much 
for the old nobleman; and he became dangerously 
ill. The usual medical attendant was summoned ; 
and Mr. Clifton, Lady Saxonduale’s father, was sent 
for: but in spite of their earnest solicitations, his 
lordship would not permit them to write to Lady 
Saxondale, for fear that she should at once hurry 
home and abandon the search that was progress- 
ing so favourably in London. In a week or ten 
days he got somewhat better; and then came an- 
other communication from his wife, announcing 
the joyous intelligence that she had discovered 
where their child was— that circumstances, which 
she would hereafter explain, prevented her from 
applying for the assistance of a magistrate in the 
affair—but that in a very few days she hoped to 
regain possession of the lost darling. This letter 
produced a most disastrous effect upon Lord Sax- 
ondale, illustrating the well-known proverb that 
happiness is sometimes as pernicious as misfortune 
in its influence upon the physical frame. The old 
nobleman suffered a relapse, and for some hours 
was in a dangerous condition. But when some- 
what restored again, he still persisted in refusing 
to allow his wife to be written to: nor would he 


even say where she was ;—and as he carefully 


destroyed her letters the momenthe had read them, 
ge as to prevent them falling into other hands, Mr 
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Clifton was unable to discover the slightest clue 


to bis daughter's present abode. 

But in the meantime what was Ralph Farefield 
doing in London? Since his interview with Chif- 
fin at the boozing-ken he had regularly visited o 
coffee-house where the Lincolnshire newspapers 
were filed, in the hope of reading in their columns 
an account of the “ mysterious murder” of the in- 
fant heir of Saxondale, and “ discovery of the 
corpse.” But a paragraph of a few lines, con- 
taining merely the fact that the child had been 
stolen from its nurse, was all that at first ap- 
peqred in the local journals. On the occasion of 
each fresh arrival of these Linco nshire prints, 
did Ralph sorutinize them paragraph after para- 
graph and line by line, in the expectation of read- 
ing the announcement which he so anxiously 
longed to behold: but nothing more was yet said 
upon the subject. At last, about three weeks aftes 
the occurrence, a paragraph of three or four lines 
appeared, merely adverting to the theft of the child, 
and expressing the editorial regret ‘“ that nothing 
had as yet transpired to clear up the uncertainty 
into which the calamity had plunged the noble 
family.” It concluded by stating that “his lordship 
remained at the castle; but that her ladyship was 
gone, it was believed, on a visit to some relations, 
for change of air, and to recruit herself after the 
dreadful shock she had received.” Ralph Farefield 
was both astonished and annoyed that the body 
was not discovered; and seeking out Chiffin, he 
questioned him very closely all over again relative 
to the whole affair. The cannibal at first swore 
furiously at being suspected; but when reduced 
to calmness by means of gold, he vowed and pro- 
tested that the version he had originally given 
Ralpb Farefield was the correct one. 

“ The Lincolnshire papers proved that the child 
was stolen,” he added ; ‘and that it was me who 
carried him off has been sufficiently shown to you 
by the production of the clothes, and by the men- 
tion of the mark on the little thing’s shoulder. 
There are plenty of ways to account for why no 
fuss was made about the discovery of the body. 
The people of the cottage at whose door I left it, 
might have been frightened, and buried it secretly : 
or it might even have been put under ground in 
theusual manner, no one suspecting that it could 
possibly be Lord Saxondale’s lost child, because 
the few clothes I left on it might have had no name 
or marks to show who the infant was. Ora resur- 
rection man may bave picked it up, and taken it to 
a doctor’s. There’s plenty of ways to account for 
why no noise was made about the corpse. At 
all events it was by your instructions that the 
body was left exposed in some public place; and 
I am not answerable if the thing has failed.” 

Ralph was compelled to be satisfied by this rea- 
soning, which indeed was feasible enough. That 
the child had actually been made away with, he 
entertained no doubt; and though he could have 
wished that the discovery of the body should have 
established the fact, yet he argued that when hig 
uncle died the title and estates must of necessity 
devolve to him who, in default of the appearance 
of any other claimant, should come forward and as. 


‘sert his own rights. Altogether unaware of Lady 


Saxondale’s secret presence in London, he neither 
foresaw nor apprehended anything that could pos- 
sibly arise to xefeat his plans. Thus did a month 
elapse from ‘the date of the child's disappearance; 
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and now, as Ralph was one morning examining 
the newly-arrived Lincolnshire papers, he was 
struck by observing a paragraph to the effect that 
“the venerable Lord Saxondale was lying in a 
most dangerous condition at the castle, and not 
expected to survive many days.” 

Overjoyed at this announcement, Ralph Fare- 
field lost not a moment in ordering a post-chaise 
and proceeding into Lincolnshire. What could 
be more legitimate than that he, the heir pre- 
sumptive, if not indeed the heir apparent, should 
thus hurry off to his uncle’s death-bed on reading 
the news of his extreme danger in a public print ? 
As he was whirled along in the post-chaise he 
gave free rein to the diabolical joy of his reflec- 
tions. Was he not now touching upon the goal 
of success? Was he not about to reap the rich 
fruit of his plans? What though this triumphant 
success were gained by crime?—he cared not! 
Perish all contrition, all remorse, now that the 
acme of his hopes was about to be reached! 
Within a few hours, perhaps, he should hear him- 
self saluted by the swelling titles of “my lord” 
and “lordship:” within a fow hours, also, he 
would stand at a window whence the whole do- 
main that stretched around would be his own! 
Peradventure his uncle was already no more, and 
he therefore Lord Saxondale and owner of the 
broad domain at that very moment? Such were 
his reflections. There was a maddening joy in 
them—an intoxication of bliss—a frenzy—a deli- 
rium. On sped the chaise—hours had passed—it 
was already entering the well-known territory of 
Lincolnshire. Ralph bgde the pustilions speed as 
if for their lives! Now the horses were changed 
for the last time—only eight miles from Saxon- 
dale—in three quarters of an hour he would be 
there. The blood seemed to gush like fire iu his 
veins—but nct with pain: it was with ecstacy— 
with the most fevered, throbbing, thrilling, burn- 
ing delight. 

And now the towers and battlemented build- 
ings of Saxondale broke upon his view as the sun 
was descending to its western home; and Ralph 
literally bounded upon his seat inside the chaise. 
His impatience amounted to a wild fever-heat 
which water could not slake and wine would 
madden. On sped the chaise: and now he was 
suddenly struck with the necessity of assuming a 
calm demeanour. This he did: but it was an 
hypocrisy difficult to assume on the part of one 
whoin his own base mind felt that he had so many 
reasons for enthusiastic joy. The post-chaise 
dashed up to the front entrance of the castle: 
Ralph immediately looked out of the window, as 
one of the folding-doors slowly opened; and the 
instant his eye caught the countenance of the 
porter, he read the truth at once. Lord Saxon- 
dale was dead! 

The servants came forth to receive their late 
master's nephew: but it was with no hurried step 
nor welcoming looks. They walkod with mea- 
sured tread and wore a grave demeanour, as mon 
do where Death has just asserted his omnipotence. 
Nor did they exactly know in what manner to re- 
ceive or address Ralph Farefield. Little skilled in 
the law, they were unable to decide whether he 
was now Lord Raxondale or not, inasmuch as 
though the infant heir was missing, there had been 
‘ no positive proofs of the babe’s death. As for 

what Lady Saxondale had done, or might be still 
9 . 





doing in London or eleewhere—and as to any dis 
coveries, more or less important, which she might 
have made—they were utterly ignorant on all 
these points, having been kept in the dark re- 
specting her ladyship's proceedings. 

Descending from the post-chaise, Ralph put a 
question to the servants, but in a manner which 
showed that he already anticipated the answer ; 
and that answer was precisely the one he had alike 
expected and hoped. Lord Saxondale was indeed 
no more; but barely an hour had elapsed since the 
venerable peer breathed his last. Ralph, assuming 
as mournful a demeanour as he could possibly put 
on, desired one of the servants to conduct him to 
the apartment of the deceased ; and this command 
was immediately obeyed. In a few minutes Ralph 
stood in the chamber of death, and by the couch 
in which his uncle had go recently expired. The 
Rev. Mr. Clifton and the surgeon withdrew from 
motives of respect; for whether the heir or not, 
at all events Ralph was too near a relative not to 
be treated courteously. Besides, it oocurred to 
the worthy clergyman that the nephew might be 
stricken with remorse for his past conduct, and that 
he did not choose to have spectators of the feelings 
to which he might give vent. Alas! how little did 
the unsophisticated and well-meaning Mr. Clifton 
know of the true nature of the emotions that were 
now agitating within the breast of that bad man! 

The nurse did however romain in the room. 
It was her privilege—a mournful one, but not the 
less sanctioned by custom—to remain with the 
dead; and Ralph, mindful of her presence, still 
retained that hypocritical air of sadness which he 
had put ou for the occasion. He gazed upon tho 
countenance of the deceased ; and not for a single 
instant did his heart smite him at the thought that 
he himself in reality was the cause of his uncle's 
death. But while looking down upon that coun- 
tenance which was now peaked, thin, sunken, and 
wan, beneath the finger of the Destroyey, his mind 
was wandering with the speed of a race-horse 
throughout the sumptuous apartments of the 
castle, and over the broad domaiu of Saxondale, 
all of which he looked upon as his own. 

So engrossed was he in these thoughts, even 
while seeming to contemplate with sadpess the 
face of the dead, that he did not hear the tramp- 
ling of horses and the rapid rush of wheels— 
which sounds however did reach the chamber. 
Treading noiselessly over the thick carpet, the 
nurse, who had caught those sounds, approaches 
the window ; and slightly lifting the white blind, 
which was drawn completely down, she glanced 
forth. It was still daylight, and the nurse could 
see plainly enough all objects without. Quickly 
turning away from the window again, she whis- 
pered to Ralph, “It is her ladyship’s travelling- 
carriage. Poor thing; I suppose she has come 
back.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Ralph, startled from his re- 
verie by this announcement; and then an expres- 
sion of malignant triumph appeared upon his fea- 
tures, as he thought to himself that the moment 
was now at hand when he should be enabled to 
exhibit his hatred towards the being whom he 
had included amongst the number of those that 
had been such obstacles in his path. 

“ Hush |” said the old nurse, placing her finger 
upon her lip to remind him that so loud an eja- 
culation was but little suited to the solemnity of 
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the chamber of death; and at the same time she 
gazed upon him with a half-frightened, half-re- 
proschful look, on account of that malignant ex- 
pression which had swept over his features. 

But Ralph, taking little heed of the old woman, 
advanced to the window; and raising the blind 
he looked out. The travelling-carriage was how- 
ever drawn so close up to the entrance that he 
could not from that point obtain a view of those 
who alighted: so he turned away again, and 
once more approaching the bed, waited till Lady 
Saxondale should make her appearance: for he 
naturally conjectured that she would at once re- 
pair to the chamber of death. 

Nor was he mistaken. In a few minutes the 
door opened slowly, and her ladyship entered. 
She had thrown off her bonnet and shawl, and 
appeared in a simple morning wrapper, in which 
she had travelled: for she also had left London 
that morning in the utmost haste, the instant 
she read in the Lincolnshire paper, which had 
happened to reach her, the announcement re- 
specting her husband’s danger. 

And now Lady Saxondale and Ralph met face 
to face. That same expression of malignity 
which a few minutes before had appeared upon 
his features, rose up again: but instead of cow- 
ering or quailing beneath it, the dark eyes of Lady 
Saxondale flashed upon him a look of mingled 
defiance and contempt. The next moment she 
was upon her knees by the side of the couch of 
death ; and her head was bowed down upon the 
cold hand of her departed husband In this po- 
sition she remained for several minutes; and a 
solemn silence prevailed in the room—a silence 
which not even Ralph dared interrupt. It was not 
nny violent paroxysm of grief in which the lady 
testified her sorrow for her loss: ber’s was a mind 
that retained its woe inwardly. But that she did 
feel—and deeply feel—the death of the old man 
who had been so kind, and good, and affectionate 
towards her, there can beno doubt. Besides, when 
she slowly rose again from her kneeling posture, 
there were tears upon the cold marble hand of the 
decoused—tears which she had shed silently ! 

She stood forseveral minutes more gazing down 
upon the lifeless featuros of the old lord; and her 
own countenance was fixedand rigid, but with that 
decp and even awful calm which indicated that 
there was a powerful agitation of feelings within. 
‘Then she stooped down and imprinted a kiss upon 
the forehead of the dead; and as she slowly 
turned away, her looks once more encountered 
those of Ralph, whose presence for the last few 
minutes she scemed altogether to have forgotten. 

“Madam,” he said, in a low deep voice, “it 
must be upwards of five years since last we met. 
Little then did plain Miss Clifton imagine that 
when next we met, she would be Lady Saxon- 
dalo: although it was probable enough that I 
should be what I now am—Lord Saxondale !” 

“No, sir,” she answered, with grave solemnity : 
“ you are still plain Mr. Ralph Faretield.” 

“ How, madam ?” he cried, with mingled me- 
nace and alarm. 

“ Because, sir,” she responded, “I have reco- 
vered my child; and the infant Lord Saxondale 
is at the present moment beneath thisroof:—then, 
with so peculiar a look that it struck dismay to 
Ralph's heart, she turned round and slowly 
Quitted the room, 
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He immediately followed her,—horriblo feel- 
ings raging in his soul. His thoughts had in e 
monient been plunged into a frenzied whirl: there 
seemed to be madness in his brain. Had he beeu 
deceived by Chiffin ? or was Lady Saxond le de- 
ceiving him? Tad not the child been made away 
with? orif it had, was her ladyship trying to 
palm off a supposititious one upon the world as her 
own? But he would soon know! Ah, perhaps 
she did not think that he was aware of that mark 
upon the shoulder, the presence of which could 
alone prove the identity, and the absence of 
which would at once stamp the fraud ! 

He overtook her as she was proceeding to the 
nearest drawing-room. 

“ Your ladyship says that the child is found ?” 
he muttered between his set teeth: and though 
he endeavoured to master his emotions and ap- 
pear collected and cool, yet he could not. 

“T said so—and it is the truth,” replied Lady 
Saxondale, calmly and gravely, as she had pre- 
viously addressed him in the death-chamber. 

“We shall see!” hesaid: and the words came 
hissing from his lips asif from those of a serpent ; 
for his feelings were terrible—all the more terri- 
ble because so concentrated and it was impossi 
ble to allow them free vent. 

“ Sir, do you dare doubt me ?” demanded Lady 
Saxondale, stopping abruptly short and turning 
upon him the full power of her looks. 

He staggered back for a moment; for it struck 
him that there was something so confident and so 
full of assurance on her part that it was impossi- 
ble she could be practising a deception ; and his 
countenance became ghastly, while a sickening 
sense of utter desolation and wretchedness seized 
upon his soul. Lady Saxondale’s eyes lingered 
upon him but fora moment: and then she pursued 
her way towards the drawing-room. Again mas- 
tering his emotions, and clutching at the hope 
that her’s was the attempt of a desperate woman 
to carry a tremendous deceit with a high hand, 
he followed her into the apartment. 

And there, sure enough, was a child in the 
arms of Mabel; and worthy Mr. Clifton was 
bending down and saying all kinds of affectionate 
and tender things to it, just as if the little inno- 
cent were perfectly capable of comprehending 
these ebullitions of heartfelt feeling on the part of 
its grandfather. The surgeon was standing by, 
contemplating the scene with ineffable satis- 
faction. 

Lady Saxondale advanced and took the child in 
her arms,—pressing it to her bosom in a manner 
that was as much as to imply no earthly power 
should now snatch it from her. It was only with s 
superhuman effort that Ralph could still master 
the feelings which were constituting a perfect hell 
within his breast ; but it was still with a lingering 
ghastliness on the countenance and with pale 
quivoring lips that he approached the group. 

“This, then,” he said, “is my little cousin, 
the lost child?” 

“God in his mercy be thanked for the dear 
babe’s restoration !" exclaimed the Rev. Mr. Clif- 
ton in a fervid tone. “Poor little innocent! He 
is somewhat thinner and paler than when last I 
saw him; but I should have known him, for all 
that, amongst a thousand—aye, and a thoussnd 
miles off to8!” added the worthy gentleman. 
“ There are the same pretty eyes; and the'very 
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dymple on the chin likewise lingers, though the 
sweet face has lost somewhat of his chubbiness. 
Poor little thing! Doubtless it has not been so 
well cared for as when beneath this roof. 
we will take care that the darling shall not be 
torn frum us again.” 

And desisting for a moment from his enthusi- 
astic rhapsodies, the good old gentleman bent his 
eyes upon Ralph, as much as to say that he was at 
no logs to conjecture whose wickedness it was that 

ead led to the temporary abstraction of the infant. 

“ Without for a single moment wishing to creatu 
any bad feeling,” said Ralph, not choosing to notice 
Mr. Cliftun’s significant reyards, “but as a matter 
of common justice to myself And I am sure,” 
he added, suddenly turning towards the surgeon, 
“this gentleman, as a disinterested person, will 
acquit me of any impropriety ——” 

“Ob! IT understand you, sir,” interrapted Lady 
Saxondale, with a somewhat haughty air: “ you 
wish to be assured that this is indeed the beloved 
child that was lost? I might observe that it is 
only those who are themselves capable of actions 
the vilest and the basest, that entertain kindred 
suspicions of others: but in the solemn circum- 
stances which have brought you hither, sir, I 
will raise no subject for indecorous altercation. 
Nay, I will even admit that it is natural for you 
to insist upon receiving those proofs to which 
you have alluded.” 

“ Perhaps, then, your ladyship,” said Ralph, 
“ will condescend to explain how you recovered 
possession of your son: because, well-meaning 
and honourably-intentioned as your ladyship may 
be, guarantees must be afforded that no deception 
has been practised towards yourself by any one 
who muy have been instrumental in consigning 
that child to your care.” 

“Sir,” answered Lady Saxondale, “ this inter- 
view is for many reasons too painful to be pro- 

‘longed; and therefore you will pardon me for de- 
clining to enter upon any verbal explanations at 
all. Nature herself has afforded the means of 
giving you the best proof that can possibly exist. 
This gentleman,” she added, flinging a glance to- 
wards the surgeon, “ received my son at its birth, 
and can no doubt testify to its identity with the 
child I now hold in my arms.” 

Thus speaking, Lady Saxondale sat down; and 
retaining the babe upon her lap, she calmly and 
deliberately proceeded to unfasten its clothing. 
Ralph watched her with a suspense that was truly 
awful to endure. He watched her thus, not only 
with intenseanxiety to see whetherthe mark would 
actually appear upon the child’s shoulder; but also 
did he watch her to observe whether any trouble 
was in her own looks~~any betrayal on her part of 
conscious deception! But no: a grave solemnity 
sat upon her handsome countenance; and not a 
flnger trembled, nor even appeared to hesitate to 
do its work, as she unfastoned the strings of the 
babe’s clothing. This process did not occupy more 
than half a minute; but in Ralph’s estimation it 
seemed whole hours—and therein were concen- 
trated the agonies, the tortures, and the excrucia- 
tions of centuries. At lergth it was done: the 
garments were pulled down—and the mark of the 
strawberry appeared upon the child's shoulder ! 

Ralph feltanunihilated. He moved not—hespoke 
not—hescarcely seemed to breathe: buy statue-liko 
be stood transfixed, unutterable thoughts working 
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upon his ghastly countenance. At thesame time, 
the surgeon, with the methodical precision which 
is characteristic of his profession, and not with the 


But | slightest idea of positively satisfying himself upon 


the point,—for there was not a doubt upon his 
mind which required clearing up at all—bent down 
and for a few moments scrutinized the mark. 

“ Yes,” he said, lifting his head again: “if I 
were on my death-bed, I could unhesitatingly 
swear to it.” 

“As a matter of course, madam, I have not 
another word to say,” murmured Kalph, with 
sickness at the heart and dizziness in the brain: 
and then he stood staring with mingled vacancy 
and wildness upon the infant, as Lady Saxondale 
calmly and deliberately proceeded to tie the strings 
of its clothes again. 

When this was done Lady Saxondale gave the 
child to Mabel; and rising from her seat, sho 
said, “Mr. Farefield, if you wish to attend your 
late uncle's remains to the tomb, I cannot for a 
single moment offer any objection.” 

“ Madam !” ke ejaculated, starting as if froma 
dream : then somewhat recovering himself, he 
appeared to hesitate for a few moments. “ Will 
you allow me to say one word to your ladyship 
in private ?” 

“‘ Not in any other privacy than this,” she an- 
swered, walking into the recess of the window 
that was remotest from the group: and as the 
room was very spacious, the distance was suffi- 
cient to place them beyond earshot—for Ralph at 
once followed her to that recess. 

“ Madam,” he said, with the look and voice of 
an utterly broken and helpless man, “I am well 
aware that I ought to expect no favour from your 
ladyship. But atill I would venture to beseech 
that you do not altogether suffer me to go forth 
penniless upon the wide world. For that my 
uncle has mentioned my name in his will, I can- 
not entertain the slightest expectation.” 

“AndIam sure that he has nof,” answered 
Lady Saxondale. “But 1 do not wish to deal 
too severely with you, Mr. Farefield,” she im- 
mediately added; “though heaven knows! I 
have suffered enough through your wickedness.” 

His looks quailed beneath the meaning glance 
which she bent upon him with the full power of 
her dark eyes; and he murmuringly said, “I 
thank you at least for the few cheering words 
which preceded the latter portion of your specch. 
Tell me, is my presence within these walls hate- 
ful to your ladyship ? If so, give me the meana, 
and I will depart at once——But without them J 
cannot: for it is a beggar—a veritable beggar— 
that you see before you!” 

Lady Saxondale appeared to reflect for some 
moments: and then she said with more rapid ut- 
terance than she had previously used, “ When 
we were boy and girl, Ralph Farefield, we were 
companions; and often and often have we played 
together, as happy joyous children, in those gar- 
dens. I cannot think of all that and not feel some 
little sympathy on your behalf———though, God 
knows, you do not deserve it! But you cannot 
remain here: you must depart to-morrow—and 
I have many things to say to you——Do not 
mistake me: it is merely what I purpose to do for 
your welfare that I wish to speak to youabout. At 
the same time I do not choose that others”—and 
she glanced over her shoulder towards the apot 
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where her father and the surgeon were conversing 
together close by Mabel and the child—-* should 
think that from any protracted conversation be- 
tween us, lam either Jed by your entreaties or 
my own good feeling to do what you so little de- 
serve. Retire, then, for the present, to a room 
which will be prepared for you; and to-night, at 
eleven o'clock, meet me in the chapel. You know 
your way thither, and the doors will be open.” 

She then bowed with distant coolness so as to 
have the appearance of exercising a haughty dig- 
nity to put an end to a discourse which should be 
continued no longer; and she turned to rejoin 
the group at the other extremity of the room. 

Ralph, who had listened with mingled astonish- 
ment and reviving hope to the singular speech 
which Lady Saxondale had thus delivered with 
rapid utterance, remained rooted to the spot for a 
few moments: but speedily recovering himeelf, 
he hastened from the apartment. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CHAPEL. 


Tr clock in the tower over the entrance of 
Saxondale Castle, was proclaiming the hour of 
eleven with its deep metallic tone, as Ralph, hav- 
ing threaded the various passages and corridors 
leading towards the chapel, entered that place of 
appointment. The wax candle which he carried 
in one hand and shaded with theother to protect 
the light from the draught, threw butadismal,sickly 
gleam around—rather enhancing than dispelling 
the gloom of the place; while the open arched 
entrance into the cloister containing the tombs 
and the statue, seemed the mouth of a cavern of 
pitchy blackness. 

Ralph Farefield was not however the man to 
give way to superstitious feelings: the selfish 
concerns of the known world were too absorb- 
ing to allow his imagination to wander to that 
unknown world whence spirits are conjured up. 
Placing the candle in a niche, so as to secure it 
from the draught, he leant against the wall with 
folded arma, awaiting Lady Saxondale, who bad 
not yet made her appearance. Her conduct had 
both surprised and perplexed Ralph Farefield. 
What could she mean? why this mysterious ap- 
pointment? Could she not have managed some 
other place and hour for a meeting ? and did she 
not actually compromise her reputation by the 
course she was adopting? Was it possible that 
she had conceived a passion for him? Naturally 
good-looking and of a strong constitution, he bore 
but few traces of the debauched and profligato 
life which he had led; and being tall, slender, and 
well-formed, it might not be considered an over- 
weening vanity on his part, if he entertained the 
supposition that a young and impassioned woman 
had really fallen in love with him. Besides, he 
was not more than five-and-twenty—only four 
years older than Lady Saxondale herself: and 
thus, everything considered, he seemed warranted 
in entertaining that belief. But if it should prove 
incorrect, then must he suppose her conduct to be 
instigated by that scintillation of friendly feeling 
to which she had alluded, and which eshedescribed 
as being conjured up by the recollections of earlier 
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days, when as boy and girl they were playmates 
together? Orifeven this supposition did not ac- 
count for her behaviour towards him, was it that 
she had special reasons of her own for wishing to 
get him away from the castle as soon as possible, - 
and that she really had no other opportunity of car- 
rying her views into execution except by means of 
the earliest and mostsecret appointment which at 
the moment she had been able to think of ? 

While revolving these various speculations in 
his mind, Ralph Farefield heard a light step ap-® 
proaching along the corridor towards the chapel- 
door, which he had left ajar; and in a few mo- 
ments Lady Saxondale made her appearance, also 
with a wax-taper in her hand. Ralph at once 
saw that she was pale—very pale: but her coun- 
tenance gave no other indication of any feelings 
which might be agitating in her bosom. Closing 
the door, but not fastening it, she approached him 
with slow step ; and placing the candle in the same 
niche where he had deposited his own, she said, 
“Mr. Farefield, you are doubtless surprised—in- 
deed, you must be—at my conduct. It may ap- 
pear indecorous—it may even warrant you in 
entertaining an evil opinion with regard to me. 
Therefore, let me at once assure you that the mo- 
tives which prompt me to act with kindness to-~ 
wards you, and the considerations which have 
compelled meto render our meeting as secret as 
possible, are precisely and exactly those which I 
stated this evening when in the drawing-room.” 

While Lady Saxondale was thus speaking, she 
assumed a certain dignity of manner which even 
more than her words canvinced Ralph that his 
supposition of her having fallen in love with him 
was altogether unfounded. He was therefore 
compelled to believe himself the object of her sym- 
pathy alone; andhe accordingly looked as humble, 
contrite, and submissive as he possibly could. 

‘But in addition to the motives already ex- 
plained for making an appointment here,” conti- 
nued Lady Saxondale, “I had another which will 
presently appear. Listen to what I have to say. 

“ Untilthe birth of asonand heir, your Iate uncle 
experienced considerable uneasiness on my account, 
knowing that in the ordinary course of nature his 
death must take place many years before my own. 
In consequence of the stringent terms of the entail 
which, had our marriage produced no heir, would 
have given the entire property to you, the only 
means by which your late uncle could make a pro- 
vision for me was by saving as much ready money 
as possible: for previous to our marriage his lord- 
ship had none put by. With a view therefore to 
economy, we remained altogether at the castle, and 
did not visit the metropolisduring the season. ‘The 
result of his lordship’s savings has been close upon 
twenty thousand pounds; and thismoney——But, 
ah!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, suddenly inter- 
rupting herself, as ifa thought had struck her: “if 
I tell you where this meney is concenled——" 

“I understand your ladyship,” said Ralph, per- 
ceiving that she hesitated. “ You generously in- 
tend to give me a portion; and you would ask 
what guarantees there is that I will not by force 
and violence possess myself of the whole? Ma- 
dam, think you that while receiving your bounty, 
I am capable of such black villany ——” 

“ No—I will not entertain so evil an opinion of 
human nate,” rejoined Lady Saxondale. “It 
is my purpose to give ydu five thousand pounds 
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.of that money ; and if you reform your mode of 
life, depend upon it that I will not be unmindful 
of you, to the extentof such means as, during the 
minority of my son, circumstances may place 
within my reach. But as a condition of what I 
am now doing for you, I insist upon your depar- 
ture from the castle; and what I may hereafter 
do is likewise subject to the condition that you 
never come near these walls again.” 
Of course Ralph Farefield readily promised 
everything that Lady Saxondale required: but 
®his submissiveness, his gratitude, and his contri- 
» tion—all of which he took pains to exhibit—were 
but a detestable hypocrisy ; for in his own mind 
he was resolved to take immediate possession of 
® the whole twenty thousand pounds of which her 
ladyship had spoken. and in due time adopt fresh 
measures for removing the infant heir from his 
ath. 
me Now, Mr. Farefield,” continued Lady Saxon- 
dale, ‘' we are about to proceed together into the 
vaults beneath this chapel): for éhere is the trea- 
sure concealed in a strong chest. But as I am 
thus compelled to trust myself in such a place 
and at such an hour, you will not think it im- 
prudent on my part to have adopted some little 
precaution. Take one of those candles, and just 
look forth from the door. You need make no 
observation from your lips.” 

Ralph Farefield did as he was desired; and 
takine the candle, he advanced to the chapel- 
door—opened it—and looked forth into the pas- 
sage. ‘There he beheld Mabel, her ladyship’s 
confidential tirewoman, standing in the middle of 
the corrider. é 

‘Leave that door open,” said Lady Saxondale. 

Ralph obeyed this command likewise, and re- 
traced his steps to the spot where her ladyship 
was standing. 

Taking down her own candle from the niche, 
shoe said, “Now come with me. But I would 
rather you should proceed in front.” 

“Madam,” he answered, “I am sorry that 
you entertain such a dreadful opinion relative to 
me——-”” 

“Let us not make any unnecessary comments,” 
rejuined Lady Saxondale. “ Proceed.” 

“ Shall we not light one of these torches ?” he 
asked, glancing towards a couple which rested in 
iron rings fastened to the wall: ‘for I presume 
we are about to descend into the vaults——” 

“ No—the candles will do,” interrupted Lady 
Saxondale. “ Proceed.” 

Ralph accordingly led the way into the ves- 
tiary, Lady Saxondale following close behind. 
By her direction he opened the low door commu- 
nicating with the flight of stone steps leading 
into the vaults - and they descended together. 

» 


S 2 . Ss 
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On the fourth night after the incidents just re- 
Jated, and as the clock was proclaiming the hour of 
twelve, the inmates of the castle were suddenly 
alarmed by acry that burglars bad brokenin. This 
cry emanated from Mabel, who was passing from 
her mistress’s chamber to her own, and who ob- 
served the tigures of three or four men creeping 
stealthily along the corridor. In a few minutes the 
entire household was aroused; and the men-ser- 
vants, arming themselves with such offensive and 
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defensive weapons as came readily to hand, com- 


menced an immediate search over the premises. 

In consequence of the vastness of the building 
and the number of rooms, passages, corridors, and 
nooks that had to be thus searched the investi- 
gation occupied a good hour; and though there 
were evident traces of a burglarious entry having 
been really effected, it seemed equally clear that 
the thieves had got safe off again—for they could 
not be. discovered. 

These burglars were none other than Chiffin 
the Cannibal and three of his infamous associates. 
Having seen in a London paper the paragraph 
relative to the old lord’s illness, which had been 
copied from the Lincolnshire journal, Chiffin had 
at once called at Ralph Farefield’s lodging; but 
on arriving there, he learnt that Mr. Farefield 
had gone down the previous day into Lincoln- 
shire. Chiffin, thinking that his services might 
possibly be required—or perhaps having the in- 
tention of being one of the first to pay his re- 
spects to the new Lord Saxondale—set off with 
three of his associates into Lincolnshire. But on 
arriving in the neighbourhood of the castle and 
making secret inquiries, they learnt that Lady 
Saxondale had recovered her lost child—that the 
old lord was dead—and that Ralph Farefield had 
departed suddenly after a stay of only a very few 
hours. Whatever Chiffin might have thought rela- 
tive to the restoration of the infant heir of Saxon- 
dale to its mother’s bosom, is of no consequence at 
present ; suffice it to say that finding, as he himself 
observed, it was “all up” with Kalph Farefield, 
neither he nor his associates were the men to 
have come down into Lincolnshire for nothing. 
‘hey accordingly resolved to pay a visit to the 
interior of the castle, and self-appropriate what- 
soever they could lay their hands upon. 

The burglarious entrance was effected; but as 
the four villains were creeping along one of the 
passages, the alarm was suddenly given by Mabel, 
as above described. To retreat by the same way 
they had entered was now impossible; and hur- 
rying along at random, the burglars reached the 
western side of the castle. There they paused— 
listened—and finding that all was still, took a 
rapid view, by means of a dark lantern, of the 
place where they had thus halted. A door was 
standing open a little farther on: they pursued 
their investigation, and found that it led into the 
chapel. From a window in the corridor they saw 
lights moving quickly about in the other parts of 
the buildings overlooking the quadrangle: it was 
therefore evident the household was on the alert. 
Without farther deliberation they sought refuge 
in the chapel, and found their way to the ves- 
tiary, which they at first fancied was a means of 
egress. Opening the door leading down upon the 
flight of steps, they were about to prosecute their 
search for an avenue of escape, when the lantern 
went out, the candle being all exhausted. They 
were now involved in the pitchy blackness of 
that place: but passing in upon the steps, they 
closed the door, resolving to wait the issue of 
events. Presently they heard voices in the cha- 
pel, which the domestics were searching as well 
as every other part of the premises. ‘The ser- 
vants even penetrated into the vestiary; and the 
burglars resolved, if discovered, to make the most 
desperate resistance. But the servants, not fora 
moment fancying that the burglars were likely to 
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have taken refuge in the vaults, and perhaps 
being anxious to get away from that gloomy 
place as speedily ag possible, contented themselves 
with merely searching the vestiary; and seeing 
no one, sped off to pursue their investigations 
elsewhere. 

Tbe burglars suffered a good half-hour to elapse 
ere they made a move from their place of con- 
ceulment. They did not dare descend the steps 
with the chance of plunging into this perilous 
gulf: so they decided upon issuing from tho 
stone stairs. But when they did emerge forth 
again, they scarcely knew how to act, being in- 
volved as they were in utter darkness. They 
had the means about them of striking a light, but 
no candle to light. There consequently seemed 
no alternative but to grope their way out of the 
chapel, and trust to chance for effecting a safe 
issue from the castle. While they were thus 
guiding themselves by feeling the walls with 
their hands, Chiffin, who was foremost, suddenly 
encountered an iron ring in which something 
was stuck; and by the touch he at once knew it 
to be atorch. Lighting a match, he discovered 
that it was so; and close by, in a second ring, 
was another torch. ‘hese torches, we should 
observe, were always kept in the chapel for use 
when visitors were shown over that part of the 
building when it was dusk or dark, the glare of 
torches giving a far more powerful light than 
mere lamps or candles for the inspection of the 
tombs and monuments. 

The discovery of these torches was hailed with 
joy by the burglars; and after a few moments’ 
deliberation they determined ufon seeking for 
the means of issue by that flight of steps where 
they had remained concealed, but down which 
they had not dared to venture in the pitchy dark- 

ness. ‘Taking the two torches with them into the 
vestiary, they lighted them there, and descended 
the circular flight of stone stairs. ‘This descent was 
very deep; but at length it seemed to terminate 
in some caverned subterranean: and now the 
glare of the torches was reflected upon the sur- 
face of water. The vaults were flooded from the 
leakings of the Trent which rolled above them. 

But, sh! why springs that ejaculation of as- 
tonishment from the lips of Chiffin? It is be- 
cause the glare of the turches has suddenly 
revealed to his eyes the face of a corpse floating 
upon the water. And that first ejaculation is 
immediately followed by a second, as he recog- 
uizes the countenance of Ralph Farefield. 

The burglars stood gazing in silent wonder upon 
the dead body, until it sluggishly floated tothe very 
foot of the steps; and then Chiffin, stooping down, 
atretched forth his hand, and graspiog the collar 
of the drowned man’s coat, drew the corpse up 
the steps. It was but little changed, and did not 
seem as if it had been in the water more than 
three or four days. But it was not with any 
hope of restoring life, nor with the least intention 
of giving any alarm relative to this discovery, 
that the burglars dragged forth the dead body 
from the flood: it was for the simple purpose of 
rifling its pockets of whatsoever they might con- 
tain. Having done this, and possessing themselves 
of the little jewellery and slender stock of money 
which Ralph hadabout him at the time when he met 
his death, Chiffin and his associates left the corpse 

lying wpon the steps; and finding that there was 


no avenueof escape in that direction, they retraced - 
their way up into the chapel. Here they were 
compelled to extinguish their torches, lest the 
glare shining through the windows might attract _ 
attention: but as the castle was now once more 
quiet, they experienced little difficulty in aceom- 
plishing a safe retreat from the premises. 


peer 


CHAPTER V. 


THE OPERA-BOX. 


Ninereen years had elapsed since the oocu- 
rences at Saxondale castle,—nineteon pinions 
shed from the wing of Time and abandoned to 
the past, while he sweeps onward through the 
infinite mazes of Eternity! Yes—nineteen years 
had merged into the cumulating mass of cen- 
turies that are of bygone date;—and this leap 
which our story accomplishes, brings us to the 
middle of 1844. . 

It was on a Saturday night, in the month of 
June, in the year just named, that the Opera was 
more thai usually crowded. Thither had flocked 
the fair, the noble, the rich, and the high-born ; 
and to al), outward appearance, happiness was in 
every heart. The whole sweeping range of first- 
tier boxds were resplendent with diamonds, 
sparkling{ above lofty brows, upon glossy hair, 
around snpwy necks, pendant to delicate ears, or 
circling arms as white as snow-flakes as they re- 
clined gracefully on the crimson-cushioned para- 
pet. Bright, as those gems, too, shone beauty’s 
eyes; whita as the pearis that blended their 
chaster attrgotions with those of the glittering 
gems, were‘the teeth which were revealed in 
smiles between the parting roses of the lips. 

In respect to the male companions of those fair 
ones, we may observe that elegance and taste, and 
highest fashion characterized their apparel: spot- 
less were the gloves, snowy the white waistcoats 
and gorgeous the figured ones, unexceptionable 
the tie of the cravats, and brilliant the mirrored 
surface of the varnished boots, whose material 
was scarcely even of brown-paper thickness. 

The scene was resplendent beyond description, 
—appearing to be a reflex of fairy-land with the 
combined glories of diamonds, pearls, splendid ap- 
parel, woman's charms, and the superb decorations 
of the theatre, andthe flood of dazzling lustre pour- 
ing upon all. From the stage rolled the full tide of 
song, with the splendid majesty of Lablache, Ros- 
sini, and Grisi. Smiles were on every countenance 
—rapturo dancedin beaming eyes—and then plau- 
dits escaped from every lip, the well-bred listless- 
ness of aristocracy and fashion yielding to the 
electric impulse which thrilled around and giving 
vent to a burst of momentary enthusiasm. 

But of the first-tier boxes there was one whose 
charming occupants must specially demand our 
notice. ‘I'he group, at this particular instant when 
we thus seek to rivet the reader’s attention upon 
that box, consisted of four young ladies; and vainly 
amidst the brilliant galaxy of beauty filling the 
whole theatre, might the eye seek for brighter 
stars of loveliness than those. They were all four 
apparelled in the richest manner—all of fine fi- 
gure, elegant bearing, and surpassing beauty. On 
the crimson-cashioned parapet of the box were 


opera-glasses and bouguets, the latter diffusing a 
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soft and refreshing fragrance through the other- 
wise heated and heavy atmosphere. ; 

Beautiful av the four young ladies were, yet 
the loveliness of one outshone that of her three 
eompanions. Arrayed in a dress of white bro- 
caded satin, fitting tight to the bust, but the 
skirt of which flowed down in heavy waves of 
silver, she had all the advantage of magnificent 
apparel to enhance the surprising lustre of her 
charms. But even had she been attired in the 
simplest costume, her's was a loveliness alike 
too splendid and too fascinating not to attract 
general notice. ‘Tall, even to the full height of 
the proudest womanhood, she blended the state- 
Jiness of this imposing stature with the softer 
traits of delicate, interesting, and enchanting 
beauty. Her shape, though perfectly symmetri- 
cal, was characterized by gorgeous developments : 
but the gracefully voluptuous contours were re- 
plete with the virgin freshness of youth. Though 
of the most striking appearance, there seemed to 
be a halo of innocence and a perfume of chastity 
about her, calculated to win the heart even more 
than her splendid loveliness excited the passions. 
Her haiy was of dark auburn, arranged in bands, 
—a wreath of artificial leaves, gemmed with 
sparkling diamonds, setting off the Grecian knot 
at the back of the well-shaped head. Her arms, 
bare to the shoulders, were ornamented with 
bracelets that delineated the roundness of their 
exquisite modelling; and their dazzling white- 
ness, as well as that of her splendid bust, out- 
shone even her snowy drapery. One delicately 
gloved hand held an embroidered kerchief: the 
fingers of the other negligently retained the fan 
which was more for ornament than for use—as 
there was nothing artificial, nothing coquettish 
about this resplendent creature. 

Her nose was perfectly straight—her counte- 
nance classically faultless, with the pare Phidian 
outline that marks high birth, delineating the short 
upper lip, the delicately- rounded chin, and the bigh 
forehead. Hereyes had thosealmond-shaped orbits 
which so seldom belong to English beauty, but 
which are deemed the excelling charm of Italian 
loveliness; aud the pupils, of the deepest, clearest 
blue, seemed to swim in a field of bluish lustre like 
that of the finest mother-of-peril. When her lips 
parted slightly, in the hushed rapture with which 
she listened to the glorious tide of song rolling 
throngh the house, the teeth of whitest ivory 
were visible between the vermillion lines of that 
sweet mouth. Her companion has already been 
described as dazzlingly fair: but upon the cheeks 
the white of the lily deepened by degrees into a 
soft and pure carnation, which no art could 
imitate, but which seemed too beautiful to be real. 
Natural however it was, and forming not the 
least. bewitching trait of that exceeding beauty 
which combined so much delicacy and sweetness 
with such magnificence and grandeur. 

Such was Lady Florina Staunton, at that de- 
licious age of nineteen when having burst into 
the glories of a somewhat early womanhood, so 
far as related to the rich developments of her 
fortn, she unconsciously as it were breathed and 
looked the innocent voluptuousnessof nature in full 
blow: and as the looks of the observer wandered 
from charm to charm and from beauty to beauty, 
it would seem as if there were no resting-place for 
the eye while thus gliding from grace to grace in 
endless succession. It dared not settle upon the 


brow, for that was too dazzling ; nor upon the 
eyes, for the heart would be left in their depths, 
nor upon the lips, for they were too inviting ; 
nor upon the bosom, for that was too pure. Ina 
word, it was impossible for the most indifferent 
observer—even the veriest anchorite— to con- 
template without emotion that enchanting 
creature in whom sweetness combined with splen- 
dour, brilliancy with softness, and magnificence 
with chastity. 

She was unmarried, but eugaged to be united 
toa young nobleman of about her own age— 
yet little fitted in other respects to be tho ac- 
cepted suitor of so divine a being. This noble- 
man was Edmund, Lord Saxondale, whom we 
shall very shortly describe. 

Although Lady Florina Staunton and her three 
young friends were seated alone in the box, at 
the moment when we thus introduce them tc 
our readers, yet they had not arrived at the 
Opera unattended by male companions. Lord 
Harold Staunton, Florina’s brother,—and Lord 
Saxondale, her suitor,—had been their escort: 
but these two young noblemen had stepped out 
for a few minutes, with the pretext of saying a 
word to some acquaintances in another box, but 
really for the purpose of going behind the scenes 
and bestowing their flippant impertinences upon 
any of the ballet-girls who might choose to listen 
to them. Lord Harold Staunton was a fine, tall, 
handsome young man of three-and-twenty, but 
was & confirmed rake and accomplished roug. He 
and his sister were orphans, the young lady re- 
siding with an aunt, but Lord Harold occupicd 
lodgings in Jermyn Streét. He and Lord Saxon- 
dale were upon the most intimate terms, and were 
inseparably together. Not that this bond of 
union was really cemented by the sacred Jeeling 
of friendship, neither of them possessing a heart 
capable of such a pure and elevated sentiment. 
And yet the tie that held them together, was, at 
least for the present, binding enough. It was 
that intimacy which, so often prevailing amongst 
dissipated young men in high life, rendered them 
mutually necessary and useful. For on the one 
hand Lord Harold was poor, and indeed totally 
dependent on the bountyof his relatives; there- 
fore it was very convenient for him to be enabled 
to make use of Lord Saxondale’s purse, which 
was well filled by the handsome allowance he 
enjoyed during his minority. On the other hand 
Lord Saxondale was proud of the friendship of 
such a fine, dashing, high-spirited fellow as 
Lord Harold Staunton, who was moreover ao 
general favourite with the ladies, was acquainted 
with everybody “ worth knowing ” about town, 
and possessed a most familiar - knowledge of all 
the places of amusement, high or low, that are 
resorted to by profligate fashionables and dissolute 
aristocrats. 

And now a few words more relative to Edmund, 
the bearer of the proud title of Saxondale, ere we 
proceed continuously with our narrative. He was 
a couple of months past nineteen years of age— 
short in statue, thin, and slightly made —not 
exactly ugly, but very far from good-looking, 
with hair of that suspicious kind of yellowish 
brown that in certain lights look reddish, and 
with eyes which only by a complimentary fiction 
could be prapounced blue, butmight more properly 
be described as greeniah grey. He had good teeth, 
which were a considerahle saving clause gp his 








features; and his countenance, utterly devoid of 
the aquiline outline which so proudly character- 
ized his mother's face, had something mean and 
ignoble not merely in its configuration, but also 
in its expression. His voice, naturally weak and 
inharmonious, was rendered still more unpleasant 
by an affectation of those cracked tones which ay) 
assumed by the abominable coxcombs of these 
days. It did not require a very searching look 
to read his character; a glance would fathom it. 
Frivolous-minded, addicted to vicious pleasures 

“and dissipated pursuits—selfish, and utterly in- 
capable of generous actions—vain, conceited, and 
insufferably impudent withal — ignorant, pre- 
judiced, and believing that because he was a 
nobleman, he must necessarily be a demigod 
towering above the common mass of humanity — 
spiteful, malignant, and vindictive, so as to bea 
cowardly tyrant to his inferiors, and an object of 
terror or dislike with all those to‘-whom he dared 
manifest his miserable despotism—quarrelsome as 
a brother, disobedient as a son, and capricious 
towards everybody—the youthful possessor of the 
haughty name of Saxondale was as detestable a 
character as ever filled amidst the human species 
that same kind of place which reptiles occupy in 
the brute creation. 

Asa matter of course, Edmund had gone through 
all the various degrees and grades of training 
which constitutes an English nobleman’s educa- 
tion. At home, either at Saxondale Castle in 
Lincolnshire or at the town-mansion in Park 
Lane, he had from his earliest years been taught 
his consequence in being “ my-lorded ” by thick- 
headed tenant-farmers or obsequious domestics. 
He had passed throug’ Eton with a tutor at his 
elbow to do his exercises for him, and save him 
from the kickings and cuffings to which his 
peevishness and malignity daily and hourly ex- 
posed him at the hands of other boys. Then he 
had spent a year at Cambridge, where he was 
tufted and toaded, and took degrees in debauchery 
instead of the classics; and then he drove fora 
few months over France and Germany in a tra- 
velling chariot, emblazoned on the panels to show 
his rank, and with his tutor to speak fer him in 
the language which he himself but dimly com- 
prehended. Having returned to England after 
this trip, he was immediately caught up by Lord 
Harold Staunton, who had just sent the last 
human pigeon he had plucked to the Queen’s 
Bench, and who therefore considered the rich 
young Saxondale a perfect godsend at that par- 
ticular moment. And in this way had Lord 
Saxondale been qualified and was still qualifying 
to fill the post of an hereditary legislator, whon 
in a year and ten months’ time the day of his 
majority would arrive. What advantage the 
councils of the nation were likely to derive from 
the assistance of such an individual, when he 
should take his seat there, we must leave our 
readers to determine. But very certain it was 
that young Lord Saxondale was, as far as in- 
tellectual accomplishments went, an average 
sample of his class. Being ignorant of the laws 
of God, and nature, and humanity, it was not 
likely he should be better acquainted with those 
of his country. He had learned to write, it is 
true; but his hand was scarcely intelligible—and 
this, by the by, is a proof of high-breeding, be- 
sause in fashionable life a good han@l is clerkish 
and if is “uncommonly vulgar” to be able to 
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express one-self legibly upon p&per. Then as to 
arithmetic, he knew nothing; who ever heard ofa 
lord condescending to keep his own accounts ? 
He spoke the English language correctly; because 
this was a mere parrot-like qualification which he 
could not well help attaining: but as for any 
other modern languages, he only had the merest 
smattering of French and the vaguest idea of 
German—the dead languages being considered 
the most useful at Eton and Cambridge. As for 
history, he only knew two things; one was that 
the Saxondales had taken their origin in the time 
of the Tudors, and the other that the English had 
beaten the French at Waterloo; and therefore he 
was prowd of being both a Saxondale and an 
Englishman. 

Having thus sketched, as far as it is at present 
necessary, the character of Lord Saxondale—and 
having likewise previously glanced at that of 
Lord Harold Staunton—we may resume the thread 
of our narrative. To proceed, then, we must state 
that after an absenee of three quarters of an hour 
frum the box where Lady Florina and her three 
young friends were seated, the two noblemen re- 
turned thither,—their countenances somewhat 
flushed and their breath having a vinous odour; 
for they had been drinking champagne (which 
young Saxondale had paid for) behind the scenes. 
A close observer might have noticed that it was 
with something very much like a look of aversion 
and a sort of inward shrinking, as if of downright 
loathing and disgust, that the beauteous Florina 
met the half-insolent half-familiar gaze of her ac- 
cepted suitor when he thus re-entered the box in 
company with her brother. But his own egregious 
vanity would not permit him rightly to interpret 
this transient evidence of emotion on her part, 
even if he had perceived it; for he actually ima- 
gined that the beauteous girl was over head and 
ears in love with him. 

“Well, Flo, did you miss us ?” asked her bro- 
ther, Lord Harold: ‘did you think we were lost ?” 

“To be sure! your sister was dying with im- 
patience till we came back,” interjected Edmund, 
before the young lady hadtime tomake any answer. 
“ Now, tell me the truth, Florina,” he said, bend- 
ing down over the back of the chair; weren't 
you watching the door in anxious expectation that 
it would open every minute ?” 

“T certainly thought that your lordship and 
Harold left us rather too long by ourselves,” an- 
swered Florina, in a soft, flute-like voice. ‘But 
while you were absent, Grisi has given us some 
splendid outpourings of melody; and se 

But she stopped short; for she was about to 
add that having been so much engrossed with the 
music and the singing, she had not particularly 
missed either her brother or her intended husband. 

Lord Saxondale turned to address a few obser- 
vations to the other three young ladies; and 
Harold, bending down till his lips nearly touched 
his sister's ear, whispered hurriedly and angrily, 
“ You should not treat Saxondale with such cold- 
ness. Hitherto his vanity has prevented him from 
seeing it; but he must observe it in time if it 
continues; and then-————” 

“ And then——what ?” asked Florina, turning 
paftially round and fixing her eyes steadily upon 
her brother's countenance. 

“ And then he might break off the match,” re- 
plied Harold. “Not but that he is madly in love 
with you———” 
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“If my happiness were consulted, Harold, in this 
matter,” rejoined Florina, the tones of her voice 
now flowing in that clouded contralto which is 


ever so touchingly expressive of a deep pathos, . 


“the sooner the engagement were broken of the 
better.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, Flo!” returned Lord Harold 
angrily. “You know it will bea brilliant thing 
for you ” 

“ At all events we will not discuss the question 
again—nor here,” interrupted Lady Florina,‘as 
tears started forth upon the long dark lashes of 
her superb blue eyes; but she instantaneously 
wiped them away. 

‘t Now, ina few minutes,” said Lord Saxondale, 
turning again towards his intended, “we shall 
have the fair debutante. I just now learnt that 
the reports which have appeared in the news- 
papers are not a bit exaggerated: and this is a 
wonder—for the journals do lie so confoundedly. 
But I am told that in the present case there was 
really no scope for lying in respect to the beauty 
uf this Signora Vivaldi who is to appear for the 
first time to-night.” 

‘“‘ Did you receive that intelligence from the 
friends in a neighbourigg box, to whom you and 
Harold went to speak a few words?"—and as 
Lady Florina put this question, there was a gleam 
of contempt in her looks and a tinge of sarcasm 
in her accents, as if she guessed full well whither 
the two young noblemen had really been: but the 
next moment resuming her wonted serene yet 
somewhat pensive sweetness of look, as if she felt 
it was actually beneath her even to appear to 
notice the circumstance in the mo8t distant man- 
ner, she observed, “ How crowded the house is! 
It is always well filled: but to-night——” 

“ Perfectly insufferable!" remarked Lord 
Saxondale. “There will be a fine crush on go- 
ing out presently: and that will be rare and 
amusing.” 

“Indeed, with your lordship’s permission,” said 
Florina, quietly, “ we will wait till the crush is 
over ere we take our departure.” 

“Just as you like, Flo,” responded Edmund, 
with a display of familiarity so flippant as to 
border upon impudence even on the part of an ac- 
cepted suitor. 

“Yee, I shall prefer it,” said the young lady, 
the carnation deepening upon her cheeks. 

“The house is indeed famously crowded,” re- 
sumed her intended. “‘‘ Won't she have a brilliant 
reception !” he exclaimed, in allusion to Signora 
Vivaldi, the new danseuse who was to make her 
first appearance there that evening. “ My sisters 
will be mad to think they didn’t come.” 

‘‘ And why are they not here to-night ?” asked 
Florina. “It was remiss on my part not to in- 
quire before.” 

“Oh! that's explained in a very few words,” 
responded Edmund. ‘In the first placo you must 
know that my lady mother abominates operas and 
all that kind of thing; and as she and I hada 
little tiff this morning, she was less in a humour 
than ever to come here to-night. Then Juliana 
was unwell—and so Constance stayed at home to 
keep them both company.” 

Tam sorry to hear that you had any words 
with Lady Saxondale,” remarked Florina, in a 
serious and even reproachful tone. 

“Why, it was all her fault,” answered the 
young nobleman. ‘ She will persist in treating me 
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like a child; and I don’t choose to stand it. 80 
whenever she gives herself airs, I always let her 
know I am not tied to herapron-strings. In fact, 
I told her pretty plainly this morning that she 
must not take upon herself to lecture me avy 
more, a8 I am resolved not to put up with it. But 
what made her particularly savage, was because 
I had occasion to remind her that the rank and 
the wealth were all on the male side of the family, 
and that she herself was originally nothing more 
than a poor country parson’s daughter.” 

‘‘You do not mean me to believe that yous 
really spoke thus to your mother ?” said Florina, 
looking up at her intended with mingled surprise 
aud sorrow; for perhaps the poor girl thought 
thai he who would treat a parent in such amanner, 
was not likely to be over particular how coarsely 
and cruelly he behaved towards a wife. 

“Indeed but I did though,” replicd Edmund, 
with a malignant chuckle, as if it were something 
to congratulate himself upon; “and because old 
Mabel interfered I threatened to bundle her neck 
and crop out of the house. But,ah! whom do I 
see down there in the pit?”—and as he thus 
spoke he thrust his quizzing-glass into the socket 
of his eye, screwing up his face so as to retain it 
there without the necessity of holding it with his 
hand. 

Florina mechanically glanced in the direction 
towards which Edmund's looks were bent; and 
as she at oncea recognised the individual who had 
attracted his notice, the colour deepened to a 
richer hue upen hercheeks. At the same instant 
she dropped her fan, which she hastily stooped to 
to pick up; and a very clpse observer—had there 
been one near—might have fancied that it was in 
the confusion of suddenly excited feelings she 
thus dropped the fan, or else did it purposely asa 
pretext for hiding her emotions. 

“ Well, I never knew that the steady and hard- 
working Mr. William Deveril wasa frequenter of 
operas,” continued Lord Saxondale. “Upon 
my word, teaching drawing and music must be 
vory profitable things now-a-days, when they 
enable their professors to appear in handsome 
costume at Her Majesty’s Theatre. By the by, 
Deveril has given you drawing-lessons—hbas he 
not?” 

“He has,” answered Florina, who, having taken 
her bouguet from the parapet of the box, was now 

bending over it apparently in deep contemplation 
of the flowers that composed the nosegay: but 
suddenly raising her head, she observed, ‘‘ Since 
that new style of painting on ivory with fast 
colours was introduced from Italy a year or two 
ago,@ great many young ladies have gone to 
school again so far as that beautiful art is con- 
cerned; and I have been among the number. 
That is to say, I have taken a few lessons from 
Mr. Deveril; and I believe your sisters are doing 
the same at the present time ?” 

“ That's how I came to know the fellow,” re- 
marked Saxondale contemptuously. ‘ But, by 
Jove! only look at his impudence! He has 
actually bowed to us.” 

The young aristocratic coxcomb turned round 
disdainfully, not choosing to notice the respectful 
salutation of a drawing-master; but Mr. Deveril 
‘was more than recompensed for the insolent 
youth’s conduct, by the graceful acknowledgment 
of his bow which he received from Lady Fiorina 
Staunton. 

® 
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“Yon don’t mean to say that you noticed 
him ?” exclaimed Saxondale. 

“Why would you have me guilty of a most 
wanton and unnetassary piece of rudeness?” she 
asked, but again bending her head over the 
bouquet of flowers, and indeed unconsciously pul- 
ling one of them to pieces. 

“'Woll, I think that you are a great deal too 
condescending,” remarked her suitor. 

Florina made no reply ; and Lord Saxondale, 
almost immediately forgetting the incident, began 

lking on some other subject. 

‘fbe Mr. William Deveril, whose name has just 
been introduced into our pages, was quite a young 
man—very handsome—with a complexion that 
was either naturally dark, or else rendered so, by 
a long residence in a southern clime; for he had 
been much in Italy, whence he had brought with 
him to England that art which he now appeared 
to be teaching with very considerable success, and 
which indeed had become quite the rage amongst 
ladies in high life, especially as Queen Victoria 
herself was known to have expressed her approval 
of it and to have purchased some specimens of Mr. 
Deveril. We may add, in regard to his personal 
appearance, that ho was tall and symmetrically 
formed, and looked far more like a nobleman—or 
what a nobleman ought to be—than the insolent 
lordling who had just now treated him with such 
insulting disdain. 

Lord Harold Staunton was chatting glibly away 
with his sister’s three young friends, and Lord 
Saxondale was passing his remarks upon the most 
prominent occupants, male or female, of the first 
tier-boxes, with his quiezing glass in his eye,— 
when the box-keeper entered, and presenting a 
card to Harold, said, “ My lord, the gentleman 
who gave me this requests permission to pay his 
respects 40 your lordship and to Lady Florira 
Staunton, He desired me to add that he is the 
bearer of letters from the Marquis of Eagledean 
in Italy.” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe,” observed Harold, reading the 
name upon the card. “ We don't want to be 
bothered with visitors now is 

“Oh! but if this Mr. Gunthorpe be the bearer 
of lettars from our uncle,” Florina at once re- 
marked, “it is our duty to see him: and more- 
over it should be a pleasure on our part to show 
him any attention.” 

“Well, just as you like,” returned Harold: and 
he then bade the box-keeper introduce the gen- 
tleman. 

“ Gunthorpe? not a very aristocratic name!” 
gaid Lord Saxondale, the moment the box-keeper 
had retired. ‘I don’t wonder, Flo, at your 
brother not wanting to see him to-night. I'll be 
bound to say he’s some queer-looking old fellow 
—for an eccentric person, as your uncle the 
Marquis is reported to be, must need have eccen- 
tric acquaintances. I can picture to myself an 
elderly gentleman—either bald or else with an 
antiquated wig—brown most likely——~” 

At this moment the door of the box was again 
opened; and Mr. Gunthorpe was introduced. 
Now be it well understood that the veriest fool in 
the universe, when indulging in random pro- 
phecies and conjectures, must once in a way find 
his speculation borne out by facts: and so it was 
in the presentinstance. For of all comical figures, 
it would be difficult to conceive one more calculated 
to exgite the ridicule of brainless or thoughtless 








young men than Mr. Gunthorpe. Hisage seemed 
to border upon sixty: he wae short, stout, and 
wore one of the most remarkable brown scratch 
wigs that ever were geen. He hadared face, and 
a large double chin over-hanging his white cravat. 
His apparel was equally old-fashioned so far as 
the cut of the garments was concerned, though he 
appeared in a full evening suit of black, with 
white waistcoat: but the square tails of the coat, 
having pockets with overhanging flaps—the waist- 
coat reaching far down upon his stomach—the 
knee-breeches and the black silk stockings, all 
rendered the costume singular enough. There 
was an admixture of sharpness and good nature 
in his countenance: but a physiognomist would 
have noticed that the former expression could 
rise into sternness, while the latter could expand 
into the widest benevolence. On making his ap- 
pearance he bowed with an off-hand sort of 
politeness, and tnrew a rapid but searching glance 
over the assembled group—his eyes however 
dwelling longer on Harold and Florina than on 
the rest. Lord Saxondale turned round to con- 
ceal his laughter—muttering almost audibly as 
he did so, “ What a figure of fun for the Opera !” 

Lord Harold merely bowed with a well-bred 
courtesy; but Lady Florina, rising from her 
chair, advanced a step or two, and said witha 
most affable sweetness, “ Will you not sit down, 
Mr. Gunthorpe ?” 

“No, I thank your ladyship,” he answered: 
“T am off againina momen‘. The fact is I have 
been in Italy some time, and having had the 
honour of the Parquis of Eagledean’s acquaint- 
ance—I may say friendship—he gave me letters 
of introduction to his relatives in England; and 
where I was just now seated in the pit, I ob- 
served somebody near me pointing out to another 
which was Lord Harold Staunton’s box. So 
happening to have the lettefS about me, I thought 
I would step round and present them.” 

“Any friend of our uncle,” said Florina, “is 
most welcome.” 

“To be sure, most welcome,” echoed Lord 
Harold, but not seeming as if he thought so: in- 
deed, from the very instant that he beheld Mr. 
Gunthorpe, he had conceived a prejudice against 
him. 

“ Here are the letters,” said the old gentleman, 
producing a couple, and presenting one to Lord 
Harold and one to Lady Florina. “ And here is 
one,” he added, drawing forth a third from his 
immense pocket-200k, which was literally ple- 
thoric with papers, ‘that I suppose I had better 
entrust to your zadyship, as it is for your aunt, 
Lady Macdonald.” 

“J will take care and give it to my aunt the 
momont I return home,” said Florina, in the same 
courteous and affable manner as before. 

“Where are you staying, Mr. Gunthorpe,” 
asked Harold: “for I willdo myself the pleasure 
of calling upon you.” 

“T have put up atthe Bell and Crown, Holborn,” 
replied Mr. Gunthorpe. 

Lord Harold Staunton beeame suddenly aghast 
—and Lord Saxondale laughed outright. Nothing 
could be more terrible to the exquisite aristocratic 
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refinement of Lord Harold than being compelled | 


to know a man who “put up,” as he called it, ut 
such a vulgarout-of-the-way place as the Bell cnd 
Crown, Holborn! Lord Harold felt positively 
little: it seemed to him as if the whole house had 
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heard that ominous announcement of the Bell and 
Crown, Holborn; and tho mischievous pleasure 
which young Saxondale eviden*ty derived from 
the circnmstance, only increased Lord Harold’s 
vexation and confusion. 

“Whers did you say, my dear sir?” asked 
Saxondale with an impudent leer; “for I don’t 
think her ladyship,” alluding to Florina, “under- 
stood you.” 

“ Indeed, but I did, perfectly well,” said the 
amiable young lady, endeavouring to make up by 
an increased affubility for the rudeness with 
which the old gentleman was being treated: “ and 
I shall not forget the address, so as not only to 
remind my brother that he is to call upon you, 
Mr. Gunthorpe, but also that my aunt Lady 
Macdonald may write and ask you to come and 
dine with us.” 

‘‘ But where is Holborn ?” asked Lord Saxon- 
dale. “At the West End here, we know nothing 
of those regions.” 

“7 thank your ladyship for your kindness,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe, not taking the slightest notice of 
the impertinent young aristocrat, nor yet appear- 
ing the least abashed by the supercilious treat- 
ment he received. ‘TI shall be delighted to form 
the acquaintance of Lady Macdonald :”—then 
turning towards Harold, be said, “When your 
lordship honours me with a call, perhaps it will 
be before twelve, as I havea great deal of business 
in the City, and shall be engaged there every day 
from noon till five.” 

‘Before twelve ?” echoed Lord Harold Staun- 
ton, again rendered quite aghag. “Mr. Gun- 
thurpe, you must pardon me—but I—I—am not 
up, usually speaking, at that hour.” 

“Oh! well then, I must endeavour to make an 
arrangement more suited to your convenience,” 
said the old gentleman. “But I will let you 
know.” . 

He then bowed once more, and hastened away 
from the box. 

“Well, wasn’t I right?” exclaimed Saxondale. 
“ Did you ever see such a figure of fun in all your 
life ?” 

“ Your lordship should remember,” said Florina, 
in a tone of firm rebuke, “that Mr. Gunthorpe is 
a friend of my uncle's. Besides, he is an old 
geutleman, and should be treated with respect. 
Look!” she added, handing Edmund the letter 
which was addressed to herself and over which 
she had just glanced her eyes. “ You see what 
my uncle says.” 

Lord Saxondale took the letter, the laconio oon- 
tents of which were as follows :— 


“‘ Naples, May 28rd, 1844. 
“My dear niece, prea mevrel: 


“The bearer of this is By intimate friend Mr. Gun- 
thorpe who for many years has been the most consider- 
able English banker in Naples. He has now retired 
from business, and is returning to England. I know 
that you will show him every becoming attention. 
“Your affectionate uncle, 
“KAGLEDEAN.” 


“The letter addressed to me is as near as pos- 
sible to the same effect,” observed Lord Harold, 
reading over Saxondale’s shoulder the one just 
quoted. “But really, to think that I can show 
any studied attentions to this Mr. Gunathorpe——” 

His words were interrupted by a sudden burst 
of applause which shook the entire house; and 
all cyea were in a moment directed to the atage 
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on which the debtdante had just made her appear- 
ance. She was a heavenly creature, of sylphid 
form, airy lightness, and exquisite grace; and 
her beauty was of the most ravishing description. 
But it is not our intention to prolong this chapter 
by a description of Signora Vivaldi; inasmuch as 
we shall shortly have to introduce her more par- 
ticularly to our readers, and shall then do ample 
justice to her rare attractions. For the present 
it will be sufficient to observe that her debut was 
eminently successful, and that her dancing was 
the most finished illustration of “the poetry of 
motion ” ever exhibited upon the stage. 

When the performance was over, the brilliant 
assembly began to melt away: and during half- 
an-hour the Haymarket and Pall Mall resounded 
with the cries of men summoning the different 
carriages. Hundreds of the proudest names of 
the British Aristocracy were thus vociferated 
forth in rapid succession ; while the roll of wheels, 
the trampling of horses, the crashing of steps let 
up and down, and the banging of carriage-doors 
likewise mingled their sounds in one tremendous 
din. But at length the throng of equipages, with 
their prancing steeds and glaring lights, dispersed 
in all directions; and amongst the last that thus 
rolled away, was that which bore Lord Harold 
Staunton’s party from the doors of the Opera. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NOBLE INTIMATES. 


On the following Monday, at about noon, Lord 
Harold Staunton's valet knocked gently at the 
door of his master’s bedroom; and in meek reply 
to the demand, “Who thedeuce is that?” ventured 
to intimate that it was ten minutes past twelve 
o'clock. Thereupon Lord Harold bade his domestic 
enter; and sitting up in bed, he yawned fearfully, 
observing, “‘ Pon my soul, it doesn’t seem asif 
I had slept an hour! Are you sure it is so late, 
Alfred ?” 

‘Quite sure, my lord,” was the answer given 
by the valet, who was a man of about thirty,— 
bustling, active, and yet doing his business in 
that easy and quiet way which showed his ex- 
perience in the position which he filled. 

“ Any letters, Alfred?” asked Lord Harold. 

The valet produced several; and the young 
nobleman, still sitting up in bed, began to open 
them one after another with the aristocratic 
languor which was partly affected and partly 
arising from the influence of late hours. 

‘* These letters,” he observed, musing audibly, 
“may be divided into two distinct classes—the 
invitations and the dunning ones; and J am not 
sure but that the last predominate. It seems, 
Alfred, that some of my tradesmen are getting 
rather pressing and impertinent.” 

«“ They certainly do not know how to behave 
themselves, my lord,” returned the valet, as be 
arranged his noble master’s shaving apparatus, 
hair-brushes, oils, pomatums, scents, and other 
requisites upon the toilet-table. 

“Don’t you think, Alfred, that my old uncle 
the Marguis ought to be ashamed of himself?” 
said Lord Harold, throwing himself lazily bagk 
again upon ¢he pillow. “ Was there ever sudi.a 
thing heard of before, as a nobleman with agine 
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thirty thousand a-year allowing his nephew, who 

is also his heir, a wretched, paltry, miserable eight 

hundred? If it weren't for my wgrthy old aunt 

Lady Macdonald, who draws her purse strivgs as 

freely as she can, I don’t know how the devil 

I should manage. But after all, to have an 

income of about twelve hundred a-year alto- 

gether, and yet spend five thousand, is e state 
of affairs which must necessarily have its 
troubles.” 

“To be sure, my lord,” observed the valet: 
™ and these creditors are getting very troublesome. 
Of course I gay all I possibly can to them, repre- 
senting that your lordship is in daily expectation 
of considerable funds from the Marquis of Eagle- 

* dean, and that the moment the money arriveg 
they will all be paid.” 

‘And yet you see, Alfred, that they are very 
far from being satisfied,” rejoined Lord Harold. 

“ They are most unreasonable, my lord.” 

“ They are indeed: or else they would not be 
pestering me with these abominable dunning 
letters. I wish to heaven I was in the House of 
Peers! I would bring in a bill to make it 
felony for a tradesman to write a dunning letter 
toa nobleman. But when my old uncle dies, 
and when I do succeed to the peerage, the very 

| first thing I will propose is something of that 
sort.” 
“ Your lordship will be pursuing a very wise 
' oourse,” said the valet. ‘‘The impudence of 
| tradesmen is now-a-days astonishing.” 
| “1 wish I could throw these vagabonds of 
; @reditors overboard, as young Lord Cecil Stafford 
. has done,” observed Hawld. ‘ He went through 
the Insolvent’s Court the other day with flying 
colours, to the tune of sixty thousand; and though 
he was opposed by twenty creditors in person 
and nine barristers retained specially, the Com- 
missioner took his part and discharged him at 
once.” 

“The Commissioner behaved admirably, my 
lord,” said the valet. 

“ Yes—most admirably: and the very next day 
Lord Cecil, to show his gratitude, went in a four- 
in-hand to thank him personally for his polite- 
ness. ‘lhe Commissioner was no doubt glad to 
see him in such good form within four-and-twenty 
hours of leaving the Queen’s Bench.” 

“It must have been a very gratifying sight, 
my lord, to the Commissioner,” remarked the 
valet. 

“Very indeed:”"—and with these words the 
young nobleman emerged from his couch. 

Having performed his toilet so far as the pro- 
cess of shaving, ablutions, and hnir-anointing 
went, he put on his morning deshabillée, consist- 
ing of an immense pair of trousers of a kind of 
shaw! pattern, red morocco slippers. and a dress- 
ing gown of the costliest figured silk, with a gold 
cord confining it at the waist; and thus airily ap- 
parelled, like a ‘lurkish Pasha, he passed into his 
sitting-room where breakfast was spread upon a 
table. Anda most inviting repast it was—con- 
sisting of everything to tempt the appetite in the 
shape of coffee and chocolate, ham and tongue, 
cold chickens, raised French pies, new-laid eggs, 
hot rolls, and the freshest water-cresses gathered 
by some poor girl who had risen for the purpose 
at that hour when Lord Harold himself was just 
seeking his couch. Having, in his 6wn words, 
“ just picked @ little Lit,” the young nobleman 
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took up the newspaper and read the account of 
Signora Vivaldi’s splendid triumph on the Satur- 
day night previous: and scarcely had he finished 
the perusal when Lord Saxondale was announced. 

Be it understood that although the preceding 
day was the Sabbath, yet the two young aristo- 
crats having dined together, had adjourned to 
some place of dissipated resort, where they supped 
and drank deeply of champagne, so that it was 
not till daylight that they sought repose. Lord 
Harold, being three or four years older than his 
companion and of much stronger constitution, 
could better sustain the effects of adebauch; and 
indeed, after a few hours’ sleep he scarcely felt 
them, much less bore their marks upon his coun- 
tenance: whereas young Saxondale, being still 
little better than a mere boy and by no means of 
vigorous health, was invariably punished by his 
sensations in the morning for the previous night’s 
follies. Accordingly, as he now made his appear- 
ance, the bluish circles about his eyes, the redness 
of the eyes themselves, his parched lips, and pale 
cheeks, sufficiently indicated all that he felt. 

“JT am regular out of sorts this morning,” he 
said flinging himself upon a chair. “ A thunder- 
ing headache, such a tightness across tle fore- 
head, and @ horrible sickness of the stomach! 
Look how my {and shakes too.” 

“ Takea bottle of soda-water with some brandy,” 
suggested Lord Harold. 

The invitation was accepted—the bell was 
rung - the soda-water and brandy brought up and 
disposed of—and now the hectic flush produced 
by fresh stimulation appeared upon Saxondale’s 
cheeks. 

“ The papers speak splendidly of the Signora’s 
success on Saturday night,” said Lord Harold. 
“ What a magnificent creature she is!” - 

“T would give the world to know her,” re- 
turned Lord Saxondale. ‘And to tell you the 
truth, I should have laid in bed all day to nurse 
myself, if it hadn’t been that I wanted to speak 


‘to you upon this subject.” 


“Well, go on,” said Harold. “Tell me what 
you want.” 

“Oh! deuce take it,” said Saxondale pettishly, 
“you know very well what I want !—to get in- 
troduced somehow or another to Signora Vivaldi ; 
and as you can always manage this sort of thing, 
I want you to do it in the present instance.” 

‘‘ And what would Florina say,” asked Harold, 
“if she knew that her brother was helping her 
intended husband to an acquaintance with a 
beautiful dancer ?” 

“In the first place, Florina need know nothing 
at all about it,” replied Edmund; “and in the 
second place, it’s no reason because I am engaged 
to be married to your sister when I am twenty- 
one, that I am to remain an anchorite in the 
meantime.” 

“T was only joking, Saxondale,” exclaimed 
Harold. “ But seriously speaking we must really 
get acquainted with this delightful creature. The 
newspaper of this morning says that though she 
has been nearly all her life in Italy, she is not an 
Italian by birth: and it ventures to hint that she 
is of English parentage. It’s quite true that she 
has little of-the Italian about her, except the graces 
of the daughters of the sunny south; forasto her 
beauty, there is nothing Italian in that brillianoy 
of complexion which puts even the fairest skins 
of our English girls to shame.” 
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“Oh! but there are fair “WOb! but there are fair Itallan women as well | “Yes; those are my blessed quardiacs” re. women as well 
as dark ones,” observed Saxondale. “I have read 
se ina book. But r7hether Italian or English, this 
Wignora Vivaldi is the most enchanting creature I 
ever saw in all my life—Lady Florina of course 
excepted. And now, is it possible to get intro- 
@uced to her ?” 

“You heard what we were told behind the 
ecenes at the Opera last night,” said Lord Harold; 
“ that the Signora is the most discroet and virtuous 
of young ladies—that she is attended by an old 
duenna who looks as sour as vinegar, and screws 
up her face most awfully if even an eye be too in- 
tently fixed upon her fair charge—and that when 
at rehearsal the Signora keeps herself as aloof as 
tircumstances can possibly admit, from both the 
male and female performers in the ballet. Why, 
it seems to be even a secret known only to the 
lessee and the ballet-master where she lives; and 
neither of them is at all likely to give the infor- 
mation.” 

““Oh! but her residence is easily found out,” 
exclaimed Edmund. “ When leaving the Opera, 
she must of a necessity ride home in a carriage, 
hackney-coach, or some kind of vehicle; and 
it will be easy enough to get a person to follow 
it.” 

‘Granted !" said Lord Ha-cld. “ But when you 
have found out her place of abode, what course 
would you adopt ? I do not think that from all we 
heard last night she would give us a very gracious 
reception if we went boldly tocall upon her. Yet 
there are ways and means: and these must be 
thought of. In the first place I will instruct Alfred 
to endeavour to follow her from the theatre the 
next time she makes her appearance. Alfred isa 
cunning, astute fellow, with all his sedateness of 
look and mealy-mouthiness of words; and he 
will be sure to discover the fair one’s abode. 
Th’s once done we can deliberate how to pro- 
ceed.” 

“JT was thinking,” remarked Saxondale, 
“whother if you were to draw me up some appro- 
priate little billet, I might not send it to her. 
By addressing it to the Opera it would be sure to 
reach her-———” 

“ And be treated with contempt,” added Staun- 
ton. ‘ Yes—but who ever believed in the virtue 
of an actress or a dancing girl ?” exclaimed Sax 2a- 
dale, contemptuously. 

‘ All rules havean exception; and in this case 
our phosnix of beauty and mysiery seems to con- 
stitute that exception. However I will do tho 
best I can for you in the matter; and as a pre- 
liminary, will set Alfred to discover her residence. 
We will then take measures accordingly. But 
now, my dear fellow, I want you to do me a little 
favour in your turn.” 

“Anything but in the money way,” replied 
Saxondale: ‘for 1am as hard up to-day as you 
can possibly be. Just before I came out I told 
my mother that I had nothing left at the banker's, 
and Cesired her to ask my guardians for some cash : 
but she positively refused. Sol gave her my mind, 
and came off in high dudgeon. Now, as for 
applying direct to my guardians, it’s out of the 
question; I should only get a good blowing up; 

and I can't talk to them in the same free and 
easy style as I do to my mother. They won't 
stand it.” 

“Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow—ere they 
not?” inquired Harold. 


——— 
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“Yes; those are my blessed B,” re- 
joined Saxondale : “and what with the surly old 
peer and the ,business-like lawyer, I have to 
deal with two confounded impracticable fellows. 
The last time I applied to them they told me 1 
had @ splendid allowance for a young nobleman 
under age. and must make it do: but one’s 
guardisus always seem to think that an income 
bared will barely supply shooe-leatheris uncommon 
iberal.” 

“ This is very awkward,” said Lord Warold, 
both looking and feeling vexed: “for I am in® 
rather a mess at present — several creditors 
bothering me— and must get two or three 
thousand or so by some means or another. I 


1 shouldn't have thought of asking you, my 


Gear Edmund, considering that I am already 
your debtor to the amount of a cool five thou- 
sand———” 

“Oh, that be hanged!” ejaculated Saxondale. 
“You know if I had the money you should not 
be in want of it for another minute. But surely 
there must be some way of raising the wind ?” 

“Of course,” answered Lord Harold. “There 
are money-brokers, and bill-brokers, and dis- 
counters, and usurers enough in the City: but 
the deuce of it is that Iam afraid my introduction 
wouldr’t exactly do-—I am in rather deep with 
them myself.” 

“ An idea strikes me!” ejaculated the youthfur 
heir of Saxondale, his ignoble countenance sud- 
denly brightening up. “That old fellow Gun- 
thorpe——” 

“‘ Ah, to be sure!” criod Lord Harold, catohing 
at the hint ; “he might he made useful. Let me 
see—niy uncle’s letter says that Mr. Gunthorpe 
was for many years the most eminent banker in 
Italy, and now he is retired from business. De- 
pend upon it he’s as rich as Crosus; and if we 
can only get on the blind side of him——But 
that’s difficult though, a banker and a sharp old 
fellow into the bargain! However, there is 
nothing like trying. So here goes.” 

With these words, Lord Harold jumped up, 
fetched his writing-desk from a side-table, sat 
down, and penned the following lines upon the 
best cream-laid paper :— 


“Jermyn Street, 
‘‘Monday, Noon. 


“My dear Mr. Gunthopnpe, 

“Thad not an opportunity on Saturday evening of 
saying all the civil things I ought and meant; but per- 
haps you will do me the honour of dining with me to- 
morrow at half-past six? We shall be quite alone, 
with the exception of my very yarticular friend Lord 
Saxondale, 

“T remain, my dear Mr. Guntho 
Your" 3 VOry atcha. 
“HAROLD STAUNTON." 


‘Now what do You think of that?” asked his 
lordship, as he handed thw letter to young Saxon- 
dale for his perusal. 

“Nothing can be better,” was the response. 
“ You must give the old boy a capital dinner and 
plenty of wine; for he looks as if he loved good 
cheer and could take his glass: and then, when 
we have once got him nicely warmed over tho 
bottle, we will see whether we can’t manago to 
draw him of a few thousands.” 

“ On vur joint security,” added Staunton, 4 It 
will be capital! I really do begin to think weare 
pretty certain to succeed. Thene trading ae: 
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making people are always ready to worship a 
lord; and it’s clear that old Gunthorpe wants to 
get into good socicty by bringing thuse letters of 
introduction. But how on earth he could have 
taken up his abode at such an outrageous place 
as the Bell and Crown is difficult to conceive. 
However, we will not trouble ourselves on that 
score, but will despatch tho letter at once.” 

This was accordingly done; and Lord Harold 
then returned to his bed-chamber to dress him- 
self, while young Saxondale yawned over the 
newspaper. When the toilet of tho former was 
accomplished, they strolled out and repaired to 
the billiard-rooms, where they played for about 
an hour. But at length Saxondale, flinging 
duwn the cue, declared his hand shook so he 
could not make another stroke; and though be 
took two or three glasses of neat brandy to steady 
it, the alcohol produced not the desired effeot, 
and so the game was abandoned.® They then 
proceeded to the stables belonging to Saxon- 
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dale Mansion, and mounting a couple of horses, 
went for a ridein the Park, attended Ly « groom. 
Having ridden twice round, they dismounted, left 
their horses with the groom, and entered the en- 
closure to have a chat with the pretty nurse- 
maids who were attending upon the children 
playing about; and in this way another hour 
was spent. ‘They then returned to their horses 
and rode down to Tattersall’s, where they looked 
in, “just to seo what was going on ;" and after- 
wards proceedod to a Club in St. James’s Streot, 
where they posted themselves at the bow- 
window to ogle the women who passed by. 
This brought on six o'clock; and then they 
deliberated for half-an-hour where thoy should 
dine. Staunton suggested a Bond Strect hotel; 
but Saxondale declared with a more affected crack 
in his voice than ever, that the turtle was not 
good there, and accordingly proposed another 
place; to which Staunton had a similar objection 
in respect to the venison of this esta 
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They had almost decided upon a third when they 
recollected that the ice-punch was by no means 
of good quality the last time they were there; 
and the name of a fourth hotel was likewise 
black-balled on the score that theyre was never 
enough of cayenne in tho soup. A fifth hotel 
wns discussed for ten minutes, but also eschewed, 
not through any fault in the culinary department, 
but because the proprietor had attended to oppose 
Lord Cecil Stafford when he went through the 
Court; and a sixth was discarded because the 
head-waiter had such .very bad teeth.  Ulti- 
mately these two aristocratic coxcombs decided 
upon their dining-place ; and thither did they 
repair. 

Tho important process of dinner engaged them 
up till nearly ten o’clock ; and then they issued 
forth to smoke their cigars in the Quadrant, and 
took at the worsen parading there. Lord Harold 
wis perfectly sober; but his friend admitted to 
him, with the mysterious confidence of inebriation, 
that he was already “ more than half-seas over.” 
Having taken a few strolls‘'up and down the 
Quadrant,—the arcade of which was not then 
cleared away,—they agreed upon adjourning to 


some place of amusement ; and after due delibera- | 


tion, decided upon the gaming table. They ac- 
cordingly turned out of the Quadrant into one of 
the diverging streets, aud stopped at a door over 
which a brilliant gas-lamp was burning. Here 
they knocked and rung, and the door was instan- 
taneously opeved by a porter who was always on 
the alert within. They entered—and the door 
wasimmediately closcd again. Nalding familiarly 
to the porter, who evidently knew them well, 
they procecded along the passage to a second 
door, which even the most superficial observer 
might perceive to be of extraordinary strength 
and solidity: indeed, it was plated all over with 
iron. A small wicket, about a foot square was 
opened in this door, and a man’s countenance 
peered through fora moment; but recognising the 
tv-o noblemen, this second porter, to whom that 
countenance belonged, closed the wicket and pro- 
ceeded to open the door itself. Henvy bolts were 
heard to draw back and chains to fall, thus 
evincing no ordinary precautions on the part 
of the proprietors of the gambling-house to 
barricade themselves against the incursions of 
the polico. 

Passing on, and again nodding familiarly to the 
official, Harold and Edmund ascended a carpeted 
staircase, and ronched a handsomely furnished 
room, of spacious dimensions, with the gaming- 
table in the ntiddle and a well-spread sideboard 
at the Gxtremity. This sideboard was covered 
with refreshments, including the choicost descrip~ 
tions of French wines. The table in the centre, 
unlike the old-fashioned rozge-et-noir tables, was 
square—or rather oblong—covered with green 
baize, and having billiard-pockets at the four 
corners and on each side. It was also contrived 
in such a manner that all around there were 
moveable borders, or ledges, which might be raised 
so as to form the cushions of a rogulay billiard- 
table; butas these borders were now let down 
flat, by means of their hinges, the table presented 
an unbroken surface. 

Tbe croupiers, or managers of the gaming- 
table, were seated in their proper places, with their 
rakes in their hands, and green shades over their 
eyes to screen them from the exceeding vividness 
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of the light thrown by the gas-lamps suspended 
above the board. The bank, or stock of money, 
wae contained in a large cash-box placed on the 
table before the senior croupier. But on the right 
hand of this individual was a very extraordipary- 
looking piece of mechanism, standing upon & 
pedestal. This instrument had the appearance 
of a coffee-grinder, with the bowl to receive what- 
ever was to be ground, and the handle to work 
the grinding machinery: but instead of having 
any visible opening for the ground material to, 
run out of, that past of the mill where this opening 
ought to bo was fixed in the pedestal. 

T'o complete the description of the several 
features which the interior of this room presented 
to the view, we must add that there wore three 
or four bells hanging against the wall, having 
wires of communication with the various parts of 
the house, even up to the very roof, in order that 
those who were on the watch above, below, and 
outside in the back part of the premises, might be 
enabled to give timely warning at the first appear- 
ance of anything like alarm. 

There were upwards of a dozen persons around 
the table, occupied in playing, when Lord Harold 
and Edmund entered the room. Some of these in- 
dividuals were sitting as quietand composedly as 
if engaged in the most matter-of-fact proceeding : 
others were standing—and these were the feverish 
and excited players. But of those who wero 
seated, two or thres wero mere “ decoys "—that 
is to say, persons actually hired by the proprietor 
of the place not only for the purpose of always 
keepicg the game going, but likewise of on- 
couraging the unwary av% inoxperienced to stake 
their money. This being what is termed “a 
fashionable hell,” only a certain class of individuals 
were admitted; namely, those who were known 
to belong to the wealthy circles: and thus, so far 
as apparel and outward appearances went, tho 
company were in that sense “ respectable” enough. 
But if their characters came to be closely scrutin- 
ized and deeply probed, the investigation would 
doubtless have afforded an additional proof to the 
thousand and one already existing, that the 
villany and profligacy which broadcloth and fine 
linen cover, are far greater than the vice and 
depravity which lurk -beneath fustian or down- 
right rags. 

Neither Lord Harold Staunton nor Lord Saxon- 
dale had much money in their pockets at the time 
to play with: but still they had a few five- 
pound notes and sovercigns between them; and 
these they ventured upon the chances of the 
game. They had beon thus occupied for about 
half-an-hour, and had lost the greater portion of 
what they had put down, when one of the bells 
suddenly rang furiously. 

“Top of the house!” ojaculated one of the 
croupiers, distinguishing at a glance which bell 
it was that rung, and therefore from which quarter 
the alarm proceeded. 

Confusion aud dismay seized upon the two 
young noblemen and the five or six least ox- 
perienced individuals present: but the older hands, 
including the croupiers and tl:e decoys, showed 
no bewilderment nur excitement at all; and 
though their actions were prompt, yet what they 
did do was done with calmness and self-posses- 
sion. One of the croupiers took out all the bank. 
notes and gold from the cash-box, which he placed 
upon a ahelf, securing the morey about his pegson. 
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The other croupier and the decoys threw the tops 
of the rakes (which were immediately broken off), 
together with the ivory counters, the dice, and the 
dice-boxes, into the coffee-mill, where half a 
doxen turns of the handle served to grind ail 
those objects if not actually to powder, at all 
events into morsels too small to answer the 
purposes of evidence before a magistrate. The 
borders or ledges of the table were put up—cues 
and balls were simultaneously produced—and by 
the time the police broke in, which they did in a 
very few minutes, the asra:t of the scene was 
altogether changed. Not the slightest trace of 
an ordinary gaming-table was there-—merely a 
billiard-table at which several gentlemen seemed 
to be playing a quiet comfortable game, when the 
door was flung violently open and an inspector with 
half a dozen constables made their appearance. 

“ Ah! you have been too quick for us, eh ?” 
ejaculated the inspector, witha glance embracing 
the aspect of things, and perfectly well aware of 
all that had been done. “ However,” he added, 
“we will see if we can’t bring it home to you. 
Keep the door, lads!” 

“ What do you mean by coming into a respect- 
able house like this ?” demanded the head croupier, 
assuming tho indignant. 

“Come, Mr. Jaineson, none of your nonsense,” 
said the inspector. “You know very well that I 
am acquainted with you and up to all your 
dodges. Respectable house indeed! Very ro- 
spectable, when it’s so barricaded down below 
that we are obliged to force our way in by the 
attics; and even there you have got a man posted 
on the look-out. I suppose you will have an 
electric telegraph Jaid on next?” 

“Thank you for the hint,” said the principal 
croupier, bursting out laughing; and he winked 
knowingly to his comrades. 

“ Now let us look at this machine,” continued 
the inspector, advancing up to the coffee-mill. 

But the pedestal stood so firm that it semed to 
resist oll his attempts to move it. He however 
retreated a pace or two. and applying his foot 
with a backward kick, broke it clean off ona 
level with the floor; so that what had appeared 
to be a pedestal, was in reality nothing more than 
8 hollow tube, or pipe, which passed completely 
through the flooring and down which the crushed 
objects went. 

‘Where does your coffee go when you have 
ground it ?” asked the inspector, ironically. 

“All the way down into .the sewers, for the 
benefit of the poor devils who search those places,” 
coolly answered the croupier. “If you wanta 
sample of the coffee, you will havo to go down 
into the sewer to get it; and then there’s the 
chance of it’s having been all washed away.” 

“ Well, I shall take this with me,” said the in- 
Bpector, lifting up the mill and the piece of the 
tube on the top of which it was fixed; “and I 
shall take all you along with mo likewise.” 

“What does the fellow mean?” cried Saxondale. 
“Take us with him! What me, Lord——” 

“‘ Hush—nonsense !” exclaimed Harold: “ you 
are Mr. Jenkins, and I am Mr. Tomkins. So 
now away to the station-house! We will send 
and get bail in half-an-hour.” 

‘Oh! if that’s all, it will be a capital lark,” 
cried Saxondale; “ and to-morrow when we give 


our names as Jenkins and Tomkins, we shall 


puszlg the magistrate a bit.” 








To be brief, the whole party were marched off 
to the station-house, which was close at hand; 
and there the two young noblemen waited while 
they sent for persons to bail them. Four of Lord 
Saxondale’s tradesmen were speedily found for 
the purpose: and soon after midnight theliberated 
aristocrats were strolling arm-in-arm down to 
Covent Garden to pass an hour at a “ free-and- 
easy " nightly held by an hotel-kecper in that 
neighbourhood. It was two in the morning 
when Edmund, most particularly drunk, was 
helped out of a cab at the door of Saxondale 
mansion—helped into the house by tho hall- 
porter—helped up to his chamber by a footman— 
and then helped into bed by his own valet. 

On the following morning he awoke with a 
more awful head-ache than ever, and though he 
could scarcely drag himself from his couch, was 
nevertheless compelled to repair to the Marl- 
borough Street Police-office in discharge of his 
bail. When the case was called on, the magistrate 
expressed an opinion that he could do nothing, as 
no evidence was produced to show that the house 
was one for gaming, much less that the prisoners 
were illegally gambling at the time of their arrest. 
They were all therefore discharged: and our two 
young noblemen quitted the office arm-in-arm, 
laughing heartily at the adventure. 

Lord Harold now informed his friend that he 
had received a note from Mr. Gunthorpe accept- 
ing the invitation; whereupon Edmund declared 
that he should go home and lic down for two or 
three hours for the purpose of “ getting all right,” 
so a8 to enjoyghimself in the evening. They 
accordingly separated for the present, Lord 
Harold proceeding to Jermyn Street, and Lord 
Saxondale to Park Lane. 

But on arriving at the mansion, the latter was 
informed,. when about to ascend to his bed- 
chamber, that his mother desired to speak with 
him upon a very important subject. His first 
impulse was to send a message to her ladyship tu 
thte effect that he would see her in the course of 
the day: but on second thoughts he fancied it 
better to adopt a more conciliatory policy, in case 
the Gunthorpe project might fail and he should 
find himself compelled to have recourse to her 
ladyship after all for the replenishment of his 
purse. He accordingly proceeded to the drawing- 
room where she was seated. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DOMESTIC SCENES IN HIGH LIFE. 


LaDy SAXONDALE was now forty years of age, 
and was perhapsone of the most splendidly hand- 
some women belonging to the aristocracy of this 
country. Her’s was a style of beauty which 
although so precocious in the spring-time of its 
youthful developments, was that which preservos 
the best; and without having expanded into cor- 
pulency or stoutness, her form had acquired just a 
sufficiency of embonpoint to set off that matronly 
stateliness which so well became her. Thus her 
fine figure, still preserving the proper symmetry 
of proportions, was not luxuriant so as to destroy 
its grace, nor of contours too full to be compatible 
with elegance; while it gave hor all that majesty 
of demeanour and queenly dignity of look which 
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so admirably suited the haughty cast of her | 
aquiline countevance. The pearly whiteness of 
the teeth romained in all its earliest perfectior— 
the fives of youth still seemed flashing in hor large 
dark eyes—and no streak of silver marred the 
raven blackness of her shining hair. 

Her ladyship was clad in a dark dress trimmed 
with the richest lace. The room in which she 
was scated was spacious, lofty, and splendidly 
furnished. The heavy crimson draperies at the 
windows subdued the poworful lustre of the 
sultry sun; and vases of flowers gave a freshness 
to the hot and languid atmosphore of that sum- 
mer-day's noon. To the walls were suspended 
several fine pictures; and all objects in the apart- 
ment were reproduced in the splendid mirrors 
that appeared on every side. 

When Edmund entered the room he found his 
mother seated in an arm-chair ncar the centre 
table; and the grave severity of her look, as well 
as the drawn-up statolincss of her demeanour, at 
once convinced him that he was about to have 
what he termed “a scence.” 

Wut, for the reasons specified at the conclusion 
of the previous chapter, he resolved to adopt a 
conciliatory policy, if it were practicable; and 
Hierofore he somewhat mitigated thenir of insolent 
defisnce with which he had lately been wont to 
mect the maternal remonstrances or reproaches. 
Still his temper was on the point of failing him 
when he beheld the deep severity of his mother's 
looks—a severity not altogether unmingled with 
an expression of loathing and disgust, as her 
scrutinizing regards embraced at%& glance all the 
evidences which his appearance furnished of the 
previons night's debauchery. 

“Sic down, Edmund,” said her Jadyship; “for 
I wish to speak to you upon some matters of im- 
portasce.” 

“Well, my dear lady-mother,” answered the 
youth, sinking languidly duwn upon a sofa, “ let. 
us hear what you have got to say, and you shaJl 
find me the most attentive of listeners.” 

“Be so good as to divest yourself of this most 
unbecoming flippancy of manner,” proceeded Lady 
Saxondale, fixing her eagle eyes almost sternly 
upon the youth, “for it amounts to an imperti- 
nenco which I do not choose to tolerate.” 

“Now, spon my soul, this is too bad!” cried 
Saxondale, his affected voice thrilling into a 
positive screcch. ‘I made my appearance with 
the most dutiful demeanour that I could command 
for the occasiun: so if there’s to be any quarrel, 
it will be of your picking.” 


“Quarrel, sir! how dare you make use of this 
language to me ?” | 


“Come, mother, don’t put yourself into a 
passion——” 

 Silonce !—and listen to me. You have lately 
been pursuing a career of the most degrading and 
revolting debauchery-———” 

You have told me this over and over again, if 
that’s all you wanted me for.” 

“ Again I enjoin you to silence,” interrupted 
Lady Saxondale fiercely , “ for remember, you are 
not yet your own master—and during the year 
and ten months which have yet to elapse ere you 
attain your majority, your guardians and myself 
are determined to do our duty in the endeavour 
to reclaim you from these vicious courses which 
you are pursuing. Now, Edmund,” she continued, 
in 8 somewhat milder tone, “I have besought—TI 


have entreated-—I have implored-———J have like- 
wise scolded, threatened, and menaced——but all 
to no purpose. With the deepest affliction do I 
behold you daily plunging more profoundly into 
the vortex of dissipation—constantly absent from 
home—remaining out late at nights —spending 
your money heaven only knows how—and, I fear, 
frequenting the worst society.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Edmund, 
sharply. ‘“ Lord Harold Staunton is my constant 
companion: and he is the brother of the younge 
Jady whom you yourself selected ax my future 
wife.” 

“Florina is an amiable, excellent, and well- 
principled girl,” said Lady Saxondale; “but I 
regret to add that her brother is very different. 
She herself knows not—nor is it proper that she 
should learn, the extent of the dissipations into 
which he plunges. S8).0 thinks him rather too 
gay, wild, and extravagant; but she does not 
suspect that be is a confirmed gambler, a reckless 
spendthrifs, and an inveterate debauchee. Nor 
at tho time when it was arranged that you should 
become her suitor, was I myself aware of the 
profligacy of his charavfar: or else perhaps I 
might have hesitated to cnitfato and sanction an 
engagement which thus throw you into such evil 
companionship. But it is now too late to retract 
from that engagement——” 

“ Besides which it would be rather difficult to 
do so without my consent,” interjected the youth- 
ful lord, flippantly. “I am deuced fond of the 
girl, and am quite willfng to marry her to-morrow 
if you choose, instead of waiting for my niajority.” 

“No, sir,” interrcpted Lady Saxondale sternly. 
“T have ona former occasion stated to you that 
by an addition te your father’s will—an addition 
that was made within the month following your 
birth—it was chroniclod as his solemn wish that 
you should not marry until you had obtained your 
majority, but that you should ¢hen enter the 
wedded state as early as mizht bo convenicant.” 

“No doubt my father had a very high opinion 
of the wedded state,” observed Edmund, piqued 
by his mother’s tone and mauner, “ sinco he him- 
self twice entered it. But pray continue your 
observations: for to tell you the truth, [ have 
got a thundering head-ache and want to go and 
lic down.” 

“Unhappy boy! you are adopting a suicidal 
course, by these profligacies and dissipations,” 
cried Lady Saxondale. “But beware! ‘Tractable 
and obedient as Florina is tothe wit of her aunt, 
yet if hor delicacy be shocked by a discovery of 
the full oxtent of your vices, she may assert her 
right to have her own happiness considered, and 
thus withdraw from the cngagement.” 

‘““No—I don’t think it at all likely,” rejoined 
the young man superciliously. “In the first 
place I know she is desperately fond of me: and 
in the second place, itis too good a taatch for her, 
poor and portionless as she is, to break off.” 

“T hope that your opinions aie indeed well 
founded,” said Lady Saxondale. “But I will now 
come to the point and explain to you the purport 
for which I desired this interview. Your 
guardians, Lord Petersfield and Mr. Malton, paid 
me visit yesterdey; and we had a long and 
serious conversation together. They positively 
insist that I gvithdraw you for a time from the 
temptations of a London life; and I therefore 
propose that we repair te Saxondale Caste to 
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pass some time—perhaps the whole interval until 
your majority. Lady Macdonald and Florina will 
be our visitors there, so that you may enjoy the 
company of your intended bride.” 

“ What! go and bury myself in that out-of-the- 
way place!” exclaimed Edmund starting up from 
the sofa. ‘“ No—I'll be hanged if I do!” 

“In that case,” responded Lady Saxondale, en- 
deavouring to maintain her dignified calmness, 
but all the evidences of her ill-suppressed indigna- 
fion betraying themselves in her flushing cheeks, 
her fire-darting eyes, and her quivering lips—“ in 
that case,” she repeated, with strong accentuation, 
“itis Lord Petersfield’s resolve to obtain for you 
the post of Attaché to some distant and petty 
embassy, so as to remove you from London.” 

“ And what if I refuse to go—eh? what then ?” 
demanded the young lord, with mingled insolence 
and malignity. 

“Then, as it is in her Majesty's service,” re- 
plied Lady Saxondale, “ you will be ordered 
abroad, and at your peri] will you refuse.” 

“Well, wo shall see,” was Edmund's dogged 
answer. 

“Ah! butthisis notall! Your guardians will 
stop your allowance,” continued Lady Saxondale, 
her lips now ashy with the pent-up rage that 
filled her bosom. 

“Well then, I must raise money with the bill- 
brokers in the City,” rejoined Edmund. 

“Wicked and preverse boy!” cried Lady Saxon- 
dale, now no longer able to repress her wrath ; 
and sts:ting up from her chair, she stamped her 
foot violently upon the carpet; ‘do you mean to 
defy me altogether ?” 

“fT. told you at the beginning that if there was 
8 quarrel, it would be of your provoking !” 

* Quarrel, si: !—a mother cannot quarrel with 
her son. Sho orders—and he obeys.” 

“The deuce he does! 1 think rather diffoer- 
ently,” exclaimed Edmund, witha taunting laugh. 

“Vile and detestable disposition that you pos- 
sess!” exclaimed the lady, whoso haughty beauty 
now looked terrible in her anger. “If you only 
kraw how much I suffered on your account when 
you were an infant—if you only knew how much 
l have done for you-—-But, no: you are in- 
capable Cf appreciating it !” 

“Oh! this is the old story over again,” inter- 
rupted Edmund, with so heartless a flippancy 
that higsevords and his manner were but too well 
calculated to plant daggers in tbe bosom of Lady 
Saxondale. ‘Because I was lost or stolen when 
an infant, and you discovered me again, you are 
alwaps flinging it in my teeth.” 

“Edmund! Edmund! do for heaven’s sake 
treat me with more kindness, more respect!” said 
the unhappy lady now bursting into tears. “Oh! 
again I tell you that if you only knew all I have 
suffered on your account, you would not treat me 
thus! Cousider!—reflect! your behaviour is 
most unnatural—most ungrateful——” 

“Then why can’t you leave me alone ?” de- 
manded the young man, entirely unmoved by 
the spectacle of that proud and haughty woman 
thus melting into the humiliation of tears and 
entreaties in his presence and through his cou- 
duct. 

“Ah! I see that you are indeed heartless, 
thoroughly heartless!” ehe exclaim&d, suddenly 
drawing her handkerchief across her eyes and in 
@ mothent recovering the ssern stateliness of her 


demeanour. “ Never again will I appeal to you, 
Edmund, for kindness and respect !—never again 
will I seek to touch your sympathies! Preverse 
boy, instead of imploring or cntreating, I will act 
and command.” 

“ Well then, I suppose it’s a war to the knife,” 
he observed with flippant disdain; “and we shall 
see who will get the better of it.” 

Thus speaking he gave another taunting laugh 
and lounged cut of the room. ‘The moment the 
door closed behind him, a terrible change came 
over Lady Saxondale; her entire appearance 
altered — her countenance became positively 
ghastly—her lips ashy white—and her whole 
frame convulsed with iue inward working of the 
fiercest passions. 

“Viper, that I have cherished in my bosom to 
sting me!” she said aloud: and the words came 
hissing from between her parched lips. “I hate 
him—yes, I hate him!” 

But then she stor ped short and glanced with a 
sudden start of uneasiness towards a door at the 
extremity uf the apartment: for it struck her that 
a sound, resembling a cry of dismay, penctrating 
thence, had been wafted to her ear. Instan- 
taneously recovering all her self-possession she 
approached that door—opened it abruptly-—and 
beheld her two Saughters quite near enough and 
in an attitude to show they had been listening. 

That inner room was one where the young 
ladies were not wont to sit at this period of the 
day ; and therefore it had never occurred to Lady 
Saxondale tnrqughout the preceding interview 
with her son, that Juliana and Constance were 
by any probability so near. She fancied that they 
were in a more distant apartment, occupicd with 
their music, drawing, or embroidery; and con- 
sequently their presence in that room, as’ well as 
the indications above meutioned, naturally struck 
her with tho suspie‘on that thoy had nenetrated 
thither on purpose to listen to what wes taking 
place between Hdzaund and herself. We may 
add that Juliana, the eldest, was a perfect like- 
ness of her mother — with the same haughty 
aquiline profile, hair of the same raven glossiness, 
eyes of the same dark splendour, a complexion of 
the same clear delicate skin, and a figure modelled 
with a like voluptuous symmetry of proportions. 
Constance, the younger, thongh possessing the 
same Ilebe-proportions of shzpe, was in all other 
respects of a different style of beauty, having light 
hair, a complexion of dazzling trausparency, and 
blue eyes; while the outline of her features was 
more delicate and more strictly classical, with 
nothing of that haughtiness of expression which 
characterized both her mother and her sister. 

“ What means this?” demanded Lady Saxon- 
dale sternly. “Is it not sufficient that I should 
possess an undutiful and rebellious son? but am’ 
I also doomed to find that my daughters are 
playing the part of spies upon their mother’s 
actions 2?” 

“ Spies!” echoed Juliana, the elder, her delicate 
brunette complexion suffusing with the glow of 
indiguation at the charge, 

“Oh! do not be angry with us, dear mother,” 
cried Constance, the younger, bursting into 
tears. 

The ci¥erence of the manner in which tl.e two 
young ladies received their mother’s reproach, 
must at a glance afford the reader an accurate 
ynsight into their respectivedispositions: -showing 


that wheras the former was characterized by the | by the 
proud and haughty spirit of Lady Saxondale, the 
latter was all gentleness, meekness, and affection- 
ate submission. 

“ Explain this conduct on your part,” seid the 
indignant mother: and though her two daughters 
wese tall, yet her own stature was elevated above 
them to the majestic height of Diana the Hun- 
tress. 

“It is somewhat too hard,” returned Juliana, 
almost in a tone of defiance, “to be taunted with 
having wilfully played the part of spies, when it 
was really all the result of accident ;” and having 
thus spoken, the Hon. Miss Farefield walked 
towards the window. 

‘“‘Constance,”’ said Lady Saxendale, addressing 
her younger daughter in a milder tone than she 
had previously used; ‘ you will at least give your 
mother a satisfactory and respectful answer.” 

“ It is as Juliana has said,” replied Constance— 
“the result of accident. Nired of our music and 
drawing, we each resolved to commence a piece 
of tambour-work, and thought of copying two 
of the pictures in this room. So we came hither 
with our frames, which are there,”—and with her 
white hand she pointed in the direction to which 
her sweet blue eyes also glanced. “ But scarcely 
had we entered—not five minutes ago—when we 
were startled by hearing high words in the next 
room ; and recognizing Edmund’s voice, we in- 
atinctively approached the door to listen. The 
action was so quick on our part, that I did not 
pause fora moment to reflect that it might be 

wrong; and I am sure it was ¢lie same with 
Juliana.” 

“And what did you hear?” demanded Lady 
Saxondale. ‘ Como, speak, Miss! — tell me 
what you heard?” she added more sternly, 
seeing that ber daughter hesitated and looked 
frightened. 

“Oh, my dear mother!” exclaimed Constance, 
bursting into tears: “I heard you beseech and 
implore Edmund to treat you with kindness and 
respect-———and it cut mo to the quick to think 
that you should have thus to speak to my 
brother ?” 

“Ah! then you were ear-witnesses, young 
ladies, of your mother’s deep humiliation—her 
utter degradation?” —and as Lady Saxondale 
spoke with accents of bitterness and implacability, 
her countenance grew pale with the fierce feel- 
ings that raged within her bosom, and her fine 
majestic form trembled from head to foot. 

‘Dear mother, is it something so terrible— 
something so unpardonable, that we have done ?” 
-——and Constance turned aside to weep more 
bitterly than before. 

“ Juliana!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale; “come 
hither—approach me, I say! Wherefore do you 
thus stand aside and lounge listlessly in that 
window-recess, as if you were indifferent to what 
is passing ?” 

“Because I think that yourladyship,” answered 
the Hon. Miss Farefield, “is treating us with un- 
necessary harshness for a very venial offence— 
if an offence it be at all; but as she spoke she 
advanced towards her mother, of whom she still 
stood in just sufficient awe not to dare defy her 
altogether. 

“There can fall upon a mother’s head no curse 
more withering than that of having disobedient 
children,” said Lady Saxondale in a strange deep 
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voice. ‘ You, Constance,” she continued, placing 
her hand caressingly upon the shoulder of her 
fair-haired younger daughter, “are penitent for 
this transgression on your part; and you at least 
treat me with respect. But you, Juliana,” she 
added, turning towards the dark-haired elder 
girl, “are inclined to display that same rebellious 
spirit which your brother has dared assume. 
However, understand me well! I am not only 
the mistress of this house, but am likewise your 
parent, and you are dependent upon me. There- 
fore, once for all, take heed how you manifes? 
any undutiful conduct towards me.” 

“ One would think that I had committed some 
grievous crime by the language which your lady- 
ship uses :” and as Juliana thus spoke, the rich red 
blood mantled upon her cheeks and her eyes 
flashed fire. 

“ Insolent girl, beware how you provoke me!” 
cried Lady Saxondale. 

Juliana drew herself up haughtily, and turned 
away with an air of complete defiance. 

At this moment a do¢r communicating with the 
landing outside, was flung violently open; anda 
woman, whose age appeared to be fifty, and who 
was dressed in the matronly garb of a house- 
keeper, entered the room, exclaiming in a sharp 
querulous voice, “It is abominable, and I am de- 
termined to have satisfaction. My lady, I demand 
protection at your hands! I cannot be insulted 
any longer in this way; it exceeds all human 
patience. The impertinent coxcomb! the petty 
tyrant! the cowardly hound !” 

“Mabcl, what in heaven’s name does all this 
mean ?” cried Lady Saxondale, rushing towards 
the old housekeeper—for such was the situation 
occupied by the woman at the mansion. ‘‘ Com- 
pose yourself—tranquilize your feelings: you 
know that I will not suffer you to be insulted 
with impunity.” 

“ But this is constantly going on,” Mabel again 
burst forth, advancing farther into the room, and 
both speaking and looking as if she were despe- 
rately angry with everybody and everything. ‘He 
is always insulting me—he hates me, just because 
I possess your ladyship’s confidence, and have 
been in the family for so many years. What did 
he mean by calling mp an old beldame when he 
met me on the stairs? Was it that on account 
of my rheumatism I couldn’t get out of his way 
quite quick enough to please my lord? But I 
will teach him better manners, 1 will! he shall 
respect me, the impudent puppy !” 

“Mabel, Mabel, mind what you are saying!” 
exclaimed Lady Saxondale, evidently much 
agitated. “ You must not speak thus of his lord- 
ship.” 

“This woman’s conduct is perfectly disgust- 
ing,” said Juliana, tossing her head indignantly. 
“Your ladyship just now spoke in the harshest 
terms to me and Constance for a very trivial 
thing; and yet you put up with the astounding 
insolence of a wretched dependant.” 

“ Dependant indeed !” yolled forth Mabel, her 
spiteful eyes darting reptile-looks of malignity 
upon the Hon. Miss Faretield. ‘“ How dare you 
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speak of me in this way? Itell youthatyouare - 


a vain and haughty minx, as your brother is.a 
contemptible coxcomb.” 

“Mabel, I insist upon your holding your 
tongue,” eal Lady Saxondale, but rather ina 
voice of entreaty than command. “ Juligna— 
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Oonstance—ratire ! 
conversation -——” 

“ Private conversation indeed!" echoed Mabel 
with increasing rage. ‘“ What I want is justice— 
and I mean to have it too. To be bullied and 
badgered by that petty tyrant, is beyond all en- 
durance. I hate him—the whole houschold hates 
him—everybody hates him: he is a wretched 
cur !” 

‘* Mother !” cried Juliana; “if you do not call 
the lacqueys to turn this woman out of the 
‘house-—” 

“ Silonce, miss!” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
stamping her foot with rage. ‘ Retire I say !” 

Constance, the younger girl, was already re- 
treating to the door, both frightened and amazed 
at this scene with the old lhousekeeper—a scene 
which, though not altogether now, was still far 
more serious than any displays of the kind that 
had ever previously taken place. Juliana, the 
eider young lady, flung a look of unmitigated 
contempt upon Mabel, and walked with all her 
mother's stateliness and haughty grandeur out of 
the room, closing the door with some degree of 
violence beliind her. 

What then took place between Lady Saxondalo 
and her irate housekeeper, we know not. Suffice 
it to say that they remained alone together for 
nearly half-an-hour; and when the old woman 
emerged from that room again, it was with the 
mingled sullonness and vixenish acerbity of 
countenance which plainly indicated that though 
she had suffered herself to be appeased somehow 
or another, yet that it was with a very bad grace 
she had received such satisfaction or apologies as 
might have been offered, and that in her heart 
the sense of insult was still rankling bitterly. 

Meanwhile, as they were ascending the stair- 
case to their own chamber, the sisters had en- 
countered one of the pages of the household, 
whom we may at this moment introduce to our 
readers. Ilo was a youth of about eightcen, and 
of the most extraordinary beauty. Not very tall, 
his figure was slight, but as perfectly symmetrical 
as that of a Grecian statue representing Apollo; 
snd the tasteful livery which he wore, consisting 
of a jacket tightly buttoned up to his throat, and 
trousers with two thin red stripes down each leg, 
set off his elegant shape to the utmost advantage. 
. He had chesnut hair, which he wore long, and was 
naturally curling and wavy; his forehead was 
high and as white as that of a maiden; his brows 
were dark, pencilled in two thin arching lines; 
luis eyes were of deep hazel, large and liquid, but 
bright as if with subdued fires. He haé little 
colour upon the cheeks—no whiskors, nor beard 
upon his chin—buthe was suffering his moustache 
to grow, and which, delicately pencilled like his 
brows, relieved his countenance somewhat from 
its otherwise girlish appearance. His lips were 
somewhat full; and if they had belonged toa 
woman, would have been denominated pouting. 
Being slightly apart, they always affordedaglimpse 
of a most beautiful set of teeth. Though already 
doscribed as not of tall stature, yot his graceful 
length of limb, set off by the becoming apparel 
which he “wore, made him appear taller than 
he really was; and altogether there was a grace- 
fnlness and a gentility about this youth which, 
whon united with his extraordinary personal 
beauty, rendered him a being who thdagh clad in 
@ menial garb could not possibly fail to attract the 
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notice of any one who passed him by. His name 
was Francis Paton—familiarly oalled Frank in 
the household; and he had been in Lady Saxon- 
dale’s service for about a year. 

Such was the youth whom the two sisters en- 
countered upon the stairs as they were ascending 
to their own chamber to talk over together the 
scenes which had just occurred in the room below. 
Constance, the fair-haired girl, who was proceed- 
ing first, passed him by with no more notice than 
@ young lady in her position was likely to take 
of one of the household domestics: but Juliana, 
the elder damsel, bent upon him fora moment the 
full power of her magnificent dark eyes; and 
though the youth immediately flung his own looks 
downwards and passed rapidly on, yet was the 
colour mantling upon his cheeks, and he seemed 
to be quivering with the excitement of the feclings 
which that rapid regard had so suddenly conjured 
up. 

The sisters ascénded to their chamber, where 
they remained together for abouf an hour; at the 
expiration of which time one of their maids caine 
to announce that Mr. Deveril was waiting below 
to give them their lesson in ivory-painting. 


CHAPTER VI'I. 


MR. GUNTHORPE. 


In the eveninggof the samo day, punctually at 
half-past six o'clock, a loud double-knock was 
given at the front door of the house in which 
Harold Staunton occupied handsome lodgings. 
Ie and his friend J-ord Saxondale were together 
in the drawing-room; and at the sound of that 
knock they approached one of the windows. 

* As I live!” cried Edmund, * he has come in 
a Hansom Patent Cab!” and ho turned away 
with a grimace expressive of immitigable disgust. 

“T wonder whether Alfred wi] bo able to keep 
his countenance as he shows him up ?” observed 
Lord Harold: ‘tI em sure I could not blame him 
if he did not. But then,” he immediately added, 
“ Alfred is so very discreet and prudenit. But 
what on earth is the old fellow stopping to parley 
with the cabman for? I do believo he is disput- 
ing the fare. Good heavens! what will the 
people of the house think? what will the neigh- 
bours think? what . 

“ Yes—and now the quarrel is waxing warmer,” 
cried Saxondale, returning to the window and 
looking down into the street. “ By jiugo, this is 
devilish pleasant! A crowd is already collecting.” 

‘You are nothing better than a reg'larold bilk,” 
were the words whirl, being vociferated forth by 
the indignant cabman, now reached the ears of 
tho two young nobles who were gazing aghast 
from the fivst-floor windows. “What do you 
think ?” pursued the cabman, turning round and 
appealing to those whom the disturbance had 
already collected: ‘‘this old foygy, with his great 
shirt-frill, wants me to take sixteen-pence for 
driving him from the Bell and Crown right away 
up in Holborn, down here to Jarmyn Street; and 
I say my fare’s two bob, and I won't bate a farden. 
He’s gived me eighteen-pence in silver, and de- 
mands tuppence change.” 

“ Yes—and I mean to have it too,” said Mr. 
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Gunthorpe, with a most imperturbable coolness. 
“T asked the landlord of the Bell and Crown 
what your fare was, and he tld ie sixteen~ 
ence: but I should have given you the eighteen 
ff you were not insolent about it. So now I take 
your number.” 

* And pull me up afure the beag, eh ?” vocife-~ 
rated the cabman. ‘“ Well, so do; and I’m snig- 
gered if I don’t have the ground measured at your 
expense too, old boy! Look at that hoss! d’ye 
think he wor made to go all this distance for 
sixteen-pence?” 

“ No—certainly not—nor any distance at all,” 
answered Mr. Gunthorpe, still cool as a cucumber. 
“Hig next drive should be to the knackers’ yard :” 
and thus speaking, the old gentleman entered the 
house, the door of which Alfred, who bad stood 
the while aghast as the two nobles up-stairs, im- 
mediately shut in the face of the enraged cabman. 

Mr. Gunthorpe, duly escorted by Alfred, was 
ushered into the drawing-room, where Lord 
Harold received .him with as good a face as he 
could poss’bly put on; but Lord Saxondale 
ecarcely attcmpted to conceal his cwn feelings of 
horror and disgust at the visitor’s conduct. 

“T am sorry now that I did not take the 
omnibus, as I first intended to do,” remarked Mr. 
Gunthorpe, when he had paid his respects to the 
two noblemen. ‘ The insolence of your London 
cabmen is perfectly intolerable—has not your 
lordship found it so?” 

“ T never patronize street cabs, Mr. Gunthorpo,” 
replied Harold Staunton. 

“Tor my part I understand they swarm with 
vermin,” suid Lord Saxondale. 

“In which case they must be catching,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe coolly: “so your lordship had 
better not come near me.” 

‘hero was now a pause; for neithey of the two 
young men knew exactly what next to shy. 
They were immeasurably disgusted with thetr 
visitor; but as their aim and hope were to make 
him useful, they dared not give too manifest » 
display of their feelings. Lord Saxondale there- 
fore adjusted hie neckcluth before the looking- 
glass; and Lord [arold hummed an opera-air, 
while contemplating the spotless polish of his 
patent-leather boots as he sat lari!y lolling back 
in his chair. 

‘You sce I was punctual,” said Mr. Gunthorpoe, 
drawing forth a hugo old-fashioned gold watch 
about the size of a turnip, and having a massive 
chain with at least a dozen large seals and ko;s 
by way of appendages. ‘I have also brought a 
pretty good appetite with me. I took a chop in 
the City at one, and have had nothing since.” 

“ Dinner willbe served up almost immediately, 
Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Lord Harold, conquering his 
aversion as much as he was able, so as to behave 
civilly towards the old gentleman. “ Have you 
been very busy in the City to-day?” 

“Very busy indeed,” was the response. “TI and 
Suuflley—that's my attorney—have had a great 
desl to do together. If I had notthought it would 
have been too great a liberty, I should have 
brought Snuffley with me: but——” 

““T should have been charmed to have enter- 
tained Mr. Snuffley on your account,” said Lord 
Harold: but he could not prevent himself from 
speaking in a cold and reserved tone. 

“ Whatafunny name,” tittered Lord Saxondale. 
“ Snuffiey!—he! he! he! 
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that many City men and middle-class people have 
very queer names.” 

‘One name is as good as another, for anything 
I know,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe curtly: “and 
I am sure that Snuffley’s name is better at the 
bottom of a cieque thes: many a name which has 
descended to its West-End bearer fromthe Norman 
Conquest.” 

“Ah! I date myfamily back to the time of the 
Tudors,” said Lord Saxondale, drawing himself 
up with an air of the most consummate conceit. 

“ And mine is derived from acellar in Clerkene 
well,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. ‘My father, God 
rest his soul! was a poor shoemaker: and my 
mother used to take in washing, go out charing, 
and do little odd jobs of that kind. Such as you 
see me, my lords, I was educated at a charity- 
school, and have fought my way upin the world 
from being a muffin-boy to what I am now :” and 
Mr. Gunthorpe looked complacently round upon 
the two young aristocrats. 

They wero aghast. Mingled horror and dis- 
may were depicted upon their countenances, nc 
consideration of any ulterior objects having the 
power at the moment to cause them to master 
those feelings. Indeed, they could not; it was 
the natural expression of haughty aristocratic 
prejudices terribly shocked by the plain un- 
varnished tale of Mr. Gunthorpe’s carlier history. 
Ile did not however seem to notice the conster- 
nation which his narrative had excited, but looked 

as if he felt far more proud of the position which 
hy his industry, as he represented, he had carved 
out for himself, than the two young aristocrats 
could possibly be of their lengthencd genealogy 
and ancestral honours. 

The folding doors at the extremity of the 
drawing-room were now pompously thrown open, 
and the dinner table appeared in the midst of the 
apartment thus revealed. Tho noblemon and 
Mr. Gunthorpe took their seats. ‘Tho former, 
having somewhat recovered from their shock, 
were rather curious to observe how the old gentle- 
man would conduct himself at table, and were 
terribly afraid that he would be guilty of some 
awful solecism in etiquette so as to horrify tho 
fastidiousness of Alfred and the fuotman. ‘They 
wore therefore most agreeably surprised and con- 
siderably relieved when they found that he at 
ones appeared as well versed ae themselves in all 
tlw refinements and niccties of tho dinner-table, 


hpd expected. He took wine with them, too, in 

the approved manner; and though he spoke but 

little, yet so long as the domestics were in the 

room, he did not give utterance to a single 

syllable at all calculated to shock the aristocratic 

td of Lord Harold Staunton or Lord Saxon- 
ale. 

Thus the dinner passed off agreeably enough : 
the dessert was placed upon the table, the valet 
and the footman withdrew, and the docanters 
began to circulate. 

‘‘Do you propose to make a long stay in - 
land, Mr. Gunthorpe ?” f Hacold ast 
sipped his claret. 

“I think of settling here altogether now,” was 
the reply. “1 believe your nobleuncle the Marquis 


asked Lord Harold, as he 


But I have noticed of Eagledeaninformed youinthe letter of introduc- 
; e 


Se eee aes? saadSSseiSntnGsSstastmnansiansessien 





—not tucking his napkin up to his chin, nor 
eating fish with his knife, nor biting instead of 
breaking his bread, nor asking for malt liquor, 
nor falling into any of the little errors which they 
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tion which I presonted to your lordship, that I have . seen a little of life though—have I not, Staunton ? 


retired from bussiness-——” 
“ Yes—from hanking.” 
Well, from banking then, if you prefer it. I 


suppose that the term busines: is a lectle too’ 


vulgar?” 


“ Between you and me, my dear Mr. Gunthorpe, ; 
i and assistance in settling myself down, perhaps you 


it is vulgar—excessively vulgar.” 

Grates upon one’s nerves, eh?” said the old | 
gentleman, seeming to laugh good-naturedly. 

“Oh, terribly!” cried Lord Saxondale. “To me | 
it’s just like cutting iron with a file.” 

“Well then,” proceeded Mr. Gunthorpe, “as I 
was observing, I have retired from banking, and 
mean to settle down somewhere in England. I told 
Snuff——I beg your pardon—my attorney I mean 
—I won't mention his name, because that also will 
most likely grate upon your nerves: but I told him 
to look out and see if he could purchase me an 
estate——” 

‘Ah! but mind what you are doing, Mr. Gun- 
thorpe,” exclaimed Lord Harold. ‘Don’t leave it 
to your solicitor-————” 

“ Solicitor ?”” echoed the old gentleman. ‘Is that 
the fashionable name ?” 

“ Yes—we never say attorney at the West End— 
always sulicitor. But as I was going to remark,” 
continucd Lord Harold, “don’t for heaven’s sake let 
this solicitor of your’s have the looking out after an 
estate-tor you. Ho would only think ot buying you 
some tract of land over which a railway is going to 
run, 80 that he may have the JP of proceeding 
against the directors for compensation on your be- 
half. Besides, his taste cannot possibly be good. 
There would be no pineries and vineries, no hot- 
houses and greenhouses, no artificial pieces of water, 
upon the’ astate of a lawyer’s choosing: and very 
likely he would buy you a brick-field, so that you 
might speculate in houses that he might draw up 
the leases and sue the tenants for their rent.” 

“Then wha} would your lordship advise?” asked 
Mr. Gunthorpe, seeming to acknowledge all the 

‘scriousness and gravity of the young nobleman’s ob- 
*ections. 

‘“‘ Why, since my revered and respected uncle the 
Marquis has recommended you so especially to my 
attention,” answered Lori IYfarold, “I feel it a duty 
to offer my services in this matter.” 

“Ah! then your lordship would undertake to find 
me a suitable estate P” said Mr. Gunthorpe. 


“With the greatest pleasure in the world. But | 


the wine stands with you.” 

“Thank you, Iam getting on uncommonly well. 
The fact is,” added Mr. Gunthorpe, “not being 
accustumed to English wines—or rather, I should 
say, the wines you drink in England—your lordship’s 
champagne, madeira, sherry, and port have already 
got up into my head.” 

“Oh! they won’t hurt you,” exclaimed Lord 
Harold. “So help yourself.” 

“Wurt you—not they!” cried Lord Saxondale. 
“T'can get as drunk, as an owl on good wine, and 
never feel the effects next day. It’s only bad wine 
that plays the very devil with one.” 

“Your expericnce is doubtless great,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “How old is your lordship? Thirty 
or five-and-thirty ?” 

“Thirty be hanged!” ejaculated Saxondale. “I 
am only nineteen and a few months: but I have 


——and it’s this experience that perhaps makes me 
look older than I really am.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, as he helped 
himself and passed the decanter. ‘“ But as your 
lordship,” he continued, again addressing himself 
to Harold, “was so kind as to offer me your advice 


will sketch out some little plan that you would have 
me adept? If Ido not follow the whole details, 
yet some of them may at least prove valuable sug-e 
gestions.” 

“First, let me ask your exact position, my dear 
Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Lord Harold, flinging a 
significant look across the table at Saxondale, as 
much as to imply that they were getting the old 
gentleman into the right line to make him useful. 
“You are very rich, of course? that we can 
pretty well guess. But are you married—any 
children———” 

“Tam a widower, and all my children are grown 
up and provided for,” returned Mr. Gunthorpe: 
‘go I have only to think of myself.” 

Good!” observed Lord Harold. “In the first 
place, then, you must leave that insufferable place 
the Bell and Crown, the very name of which raises 
up odours of pea-soup and boiled beef——” 

“T can assure you it is a most excellent hotel,” 
interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe; “and I had serious 
intentions of asking you and Lord Saxondale to 
dine with me to-morrow. Their bitter beer is ex- 
cellent.” 

““ We never touch malt,” answered Lord Harold: 
“nor must you, Mr. Gunthorpe, in future—for we 
mean to Jaunch you out into fashionable life. So 
you must leave this Bell and Crown, and come 
up for the present tv some first-rate West End 
hotel.” 

“But it must be in a line of omnibuses to the 
City,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“Oh, fie! omnibuses indeed!” exclaimed Lord 
Harold. ‘“ You must have a drag of your own.” 

“Leave me to find our friend a suitable trap,” 
observed Saxondale. 

“ Drag—trap P” repeated Mr. Gunthorpe, sooking 
bewildered. “Those words sound very vulgar indeed 
to my ears.” 

“ Perfectly fashionable and correct, I can assure 
you,” rejoined Lord Harold. “Well then, we arc 
agreed so far that you come up to the West End, 
establish yourself at an hotel, and set up your drag, 
Then you must have a tiger-——” 

God forbid !” ojaculated Mr. Gunthorpe, turning 
pale. ‘“T have an abhorrence for wild beasts. But 
why not a boa constrictor at once ?” 

“You don’t understand,” replied Lord Harold « 
“we mean an elegant little livery servant. And 
then you must have your valet and your groom. 
These will do in the shape of slaveys for the present. 
Then as to horses, leave me and Saxondale to pro- 
cure them for you: we know the sort of thing you 
require. But this is not quite all. You must have 
your box at the Opera; and by rights, in order to 
be quite fashionable—but I don’t do more than 
just hint at it—you ought to have——" 

“What ?” asked Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“Your mistress,” was the response. 

“Will youf undertake to find that also?” inquired 
the old gentleman, refilling his glass, and egeming 
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to sway a little to and fro in his chair, asifthe wine you; and if she won’t do, then there’s a splendid 


had indeed got up into his head. 


“Oh, certainly! We will find you everything; | 


and while you are making a perfect round of plea- 
sure at the West End, we will be looking out for 
an estate with a splendid mansion upon it, beautiful 
grounds, a deer-park, and everything proper. We 
must also have you presented at Court; and I don’t 
know—but I dare say it can be contrived,” added 
"Ak Harold, with a mysterious air and knowing 
ook, “to get you a baronetcy.” 


| Baroness with eight thousand a-year.” 

“Oh! between the two I am pretty sure to be 
suited,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe, refilling his glass 
again, while Harold looked acrvss the table to Saxon- 
dale with a glance that impl.cd what a precious old 
fool their companion was. 

“ And what fun we will have at the wedding!” 
cried Edmund. 

“But again I say that you overwhelm me with 
obligations,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe, appearing to 


' 


“Ah, indeed!” cried Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Well, I‘ speak with more and more difficulty, and to be 


don’t know but that I should like a handle to my 
name. How my poor father and mother, the 
cobbler and charwoman, would stare if they could 
only get up out of their graves in Clerkenwell 
Churchyard and see their son a baronet!” 


troubled with more frequent hiccups. 
“Well,” said Lord Harold, assuming quite a 
careless, indifferent tone, and speaking in an ofi- 


‘hand manner; “it does so happen just at the pre- 


sent crisis that I am pressed for five thousand. In 


“Tam sure you deserve a baronetcy,” said Lord | fact, I have overdrawn my bankers, and if you 
Harold, with a slight grimace at that reference to | would accommodate me for six weeks or a couple of 
his guest’s parentage, “for having made so fine a ; months———” 


’ fortune. How much did you tell us just now?” 


“ Oh, certainly! replied Mr. Gunthorpe; “ with 


“JI don’t think that I mentioned the amount,” | the greatest pleasure in the world. Five thousand 
responded Mr. Gunthorpe, now beginning to hic- | is poor loan to advance to one who is going to 
cup: “but when I went into the whole affair with | assist me in buying estates, horses, carriages, and #0 
Snuff—my attor-——-solicitor I mean, we found it a | on, and who is first to provide me with a mistress 


little above half a million.” 

“Well, that’s not bad,” said Lord Harold, sipping 
his wine coolly, as if he were quite accustomed to 
contemplate such fortunes. “ But what is your 
christian name ?” 

“Jonathan,” answered the old gentleman, with a 
somewhat vacant stare. 

“Sir Jonathan Guntiforpe,” observed Harold. 
“Excellent! It would look well enough in the 
Court Guide. Edmurd, you must introduce our 
very intimate and particular friend Gunthorpe to 
Lady Saxondale and your sisters.” 


and then with awife. Give me pen and ink.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe had made this speech in a some- 
what more fluent and collected manner than he had 
been talking for the last hour; and indeed both 
Harold and Edmund were for a moment seized with 
a little uneasiness as they thought they observed a 
vein of sarcasm running through his words. But as 
his looks corroborated not this suspicion, they grew 
perfectly satisfied again, and rapidly exchanged 
glances of delight asthe old gentleman asked for the 
ink. Writing materials were speedily supplied; 
and Mr. Gunthorpe, diving his hand deep down into 


“Oh! Lady Saxondale will be delighted to see | one of his capacious pockets, drew forth a cheque- 
him,” exclaimed Edmund: and as he spoke he | book, which to the two noblemen was mighty plea- 
could not help smiling at the idea of presenting that | sant to behold. Laying it open upon the table be- 


queer-looking figure to his haughty and brilliant 
mother,—with whom, by the bye, he was on no 
terms to present anybody at all. 

. “Yam eure your lordships,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
“are uncommon kind; and if in return I can do 
you any little service, I shall be glad.” 

He spoke these words with much apparent diffi- 
culty, swaying from side to side on his chair—hic- 


cupping—and surveying first one of the young | 


noblemen, and then the other, with the dull and va- 
cant gaze of complete inebriety. 
“Well, I hope that this friendship which has be- 


gun so pleasantly,” observed Lord Harold, “ will 


continue for ever. But when I look at you, Mr. 
|, .Gunthorpe, I really think you might marry again. 
A hale, active, intelligent, good-looking gentleman 
like yourself——” 

“ But I am sixty,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“Pooh, nonsense! you make a mistake. You 
can’t be more than forty-five.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am not,” observed the old 
gentleman, looking uncommonly bewildered and 
owlish. ‘My father and mother must have de- 
ceived me; and I will go and consult the parish- 
registersto-morrow. Butabout this marriege? In 
addition to all the other things 
me, can you manage a suitable wife?” © 


“I have no doubt of it,” replied Harold. “I 


you are going to find , me 


‘fore him, Mr. Gunthorpe proceeded to fill up one of 
| the draughts: but it seemed that he bad no small 
difficulty in steadying his hand to write, while his 
head kept bobbing down as if his wig would bob off 
!also into a dish of strawberries just before him, 
However, he succeeded in writing the cheque for 
| five thousand pounds; and then tearing out the 
‘leaf, handed it to Lord Harold, who, folding it neg- 
ligently up, thrust it with true aristocratic listless- 
ness into his waistcoat pocket. 
“By the bye,” he said, “I will just give you my 
note of hand for this.” 
“Don’t trouble yourself. I dare say it will be all 
| the same in the end,” answered Mr. Gunthorpe. 
“ Well, I will give it to you next time we meet. 
And now I suppose you mean to make a night of it 
| with us? What shall we do? It’s just ten o'clock,” 
| added Lord Harold, looking at his watch. “Shall 
‘ we go and lounge in to some hell ?” 
| “Don’t you think it’s better to wait till you are 
compelled to go there?” asked Mr. Gunthorpe, ap- 
parently with amasing innocence. 
“I mean the gaming-house,” rejoined Harold. 
“ Not that I should propose to you to play, Mr Gun- 
thorpe. Oh, no—not for the world! But it struck 
that if you would like to see a little of London 
99 





“I don’t think it was exactly for that purpose 


have alfeady got a Dowager-Countess in my eye for | your uucle gave me letters of introduction to you. 
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Besides, this wine has got into my head; and so, if 
you will be good enough to send and order me acab, 


I will take my leave.” 


“Well, if you insist I won’t detain you,” said 
Lord Harold Staunton, ringing the bell: for the 
truth was that now he had got as much as he re- 


quired out of the old gentleman, at least for the pre- 
sent, he did not care how soon the said old gentlo- 
man took his departure. “ But Isay,” he observed, 
as a thought struck him, when he had issued in- 
atructions to the footman who answered his sum- 
mons, relative to the cab, “if you happen to be 
writing to my uncle, you won’t let him know any 
thing that we have been saying or doing this even- 
ing P” 

“Why, is there any harm in it?” asked Mr. 
Gunthorpe, rising from his seat and tottering some- 
what. 

“Oh, no!—no harm!” replied Harold: “ only it’s 
just as well to avoid touching upon such matters. 
You see, the Marquis is a precious eccentric old fool, 
and might put a very different construction on 
things from what they really out to bear.” 

“So he might—so he might,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. “Therefore, if your lordship wishes it, I 
certainly will not mention anything at all upon the 
subject when I write to the Marquis of Eagledean.” 

“That will be best,” rejoined Staunton. 

The footman now re-appeared; but as he could 
not possibly bring himself to mention the vulgar 
name of cab, he, with much delicate forethought for 
the aristocratic feelings of his ter and Lord 
, Saxondale, announced that “the conveyance was at 
the door.” 

“Well, good evening, my lords,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, shaking thom both with such violence by 
the hand that they very nearly cricd out. “I am 
much indebted to you for your hospitality. It is an 
evening which I shall not forget in a hurry; and I 
hope that time will show how I can appreciate your 
conduct.” 

“Good night, old fellow,” said Lord Saxondale. 
“You are a regular trump after all.” 

“It makgs me proud to think that I have your 
lordship’s good opinion,” answered the rctired 
banker with a low bow. 

“‘ Now, when are we to meet again,” asked Lord 
Harold, “to begin putting into force the various 
things we have been talking about ?” 

“Twill write to your lordship to-morrow—from 
the Bell and Crown,” answered Mr. Gunthorpe: 
and he thereupon took his leave, walking out of the 
room a trifle more steadily than the young noble- 
men thought he would be enabled to do. 

And*then this same mean old gentleman, who had 
quarrelled with the cabman for his fare and insisted 
upon having twopence change, dropt a guinea inte 
the hand of the tall stiff footman who held the front 
dvor o}~n; so that the flunkey became all in a 
moment as obsequiously polite as possible—handed 
Mir. Gunthorpe intv the vehicle—and having ascer- 
tainea tke place of destination, felt himself by no 
means shocked at having to bawl out, “All right, 
cabman! Belv and Crown, Holborn !” 

Lord Harold Staunton and Lord Saxondale knew 
not exactly what tc think of their friend Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. The five thousand pound cheque seemed 
certainly an evidence that he was by no means the 
keen, cautious, and sharp-witted individual they had 
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at first expected: but om v0 other hand, there ap- 
peared to have been a slightly perceptible under- 
current of sarcasm in many of the observations he 
had made. However, the two young aristocrats 
came to the conclusion that though sharp in one 
sense, he was “green” enough in others; and that 
he was most anxious to become introduced to the 
sphere of fashion. 

On the following morning, long before Lord 
Harold had risen, a letter was delivered at his 


lodgings; and when he perused it, he found the 


contents to run thus :— 


* Rell and Crown, Holbora. 
“My dear Lord Harold, 
‘‘Having maturely reflected upon your various kind 


propositions of last night, I feel myself so utterly un- 
worthy of such an overwhelming mass of bounties that I 
am compelled to decline them. I know that I am but a 
vulgar citizen, and consequently but little fitted for the 
perfumed atmosphere of your aristocracy. I think that 


Mr. Snuffley's idea of an estate will come up to the stand- 
ard of my ambition; and until I succeed in procuring 
one, I feel too comfortable at the Bell and Crown to ren- 
der it necessary to change my quarters to a West-End 


hotel. As for a drag or trap, I am of opinion that s 
coach-builder in Long Acre may be safely entrusted with 
the order, and until it is completed I shall doubtless find 
the omnibuses commodious enough for my purposes. In 
respect to horses, the hostler of the Beli and Crown is an 
excellent judge, and will put me in the way of getting 
what I want. Relative toan Opera-box, I um not formed 
to shine in one ; and being conscious of my own defects, 


do not wish to make myself ridiculous. As fora mistress, 
with which fashionable appurtenance your lordship so 
generously offered to supply me, I do not wish to deprivo 


you of your own, nor yet hive to support one for the 
benefit of my noble friends. With regard to presenta- 
tion at Court, I am too much occupied with Snutiley for 
the present to think of kicking my heels at St. James's. 
The Baronetcy, which your lordship volunteered to ob- 
tain for me, will be quite in time when I reach the rank of 
Lord Mayor of: London, or something of that sort. 
Lastly, in respect to a wife, I should be truly sorry to 


deprive your lordship of the chance of obtaining the fair 
hand of the Dowager-Countess, or hooking the splendid 
Baroness with £8000 a-year. 
*¢ J remain, my dear Lord Harold, 
‘‘ Your most obliged and obedient Servant, 
“JONATHAN GUNTHORPE.” 


Lord Harold Staunton was at first inclined to be 
angry on reading this letter: but as he glanced over 
it a second time, he could not help bursting out into 
a laugh,—which had scarcely subsided when his 
friend Lord Saxondale made his appearance. 

“Well, after all,” exclaimed Harold, “the old 
fellow saw through us completely. Here, read this 
letter! The sarcasm that marks it is beyond mise 
take.” 

* But why on earth did he lend you the money P” 
cried Saxondale, when he had perused the letter 
which his friend handed to him. 

“Oh! I suppose merely through purse-proud 
vanity,” was the response. “But after all, it is 
perhaps just as well that we should be quit of him: 
for 1t would have been a horrid bore to introduce 
such a comical old blade as that to our friends. So 
let us think only of enjoying ourselves with his 
money, and leave him in peace to-his boiled beef 


and bitter ale at the Bell and Crows.” 


—— 
s 
’ 
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tended by some very queer-looking persons, whom 
the newspapers next day represented as “a brilliant 
suite.” Indeed, this Illustrious Prince had paid 
the present visit to England attended by the prin- 
cipal officers of his Court and the staff of his Army, 
a? was Saturday night again, and the Opera was | —his coachman being at the same time Field- 
umce more crowded to excess, Bright and joyous | Marshal and Commander-in-Chief, his valet the 
was that scene, presenting a wondrous contrast to Prime Minister of the Duchy, his head cook the 
| 





CHAPTER IX. 


ANGELA VIVALDI. 


the care-fraught world without, where the turmoil ; Lord Chamberlain, and his butler the Master of the 
of jarring interests never ceases and the struggle of | Horse. All these high functionaries of State were 
Conflicting passions is never at rest. dressed in splendid uniforms; and their most Serene 
And yet, when surveying that immense amphi-| and Illustrious master was covered with stars, 
theatre, thronged with the highest in rank, the | orders, and decorations. It was a very brilliant 
proudest in title, the richest in wealth, the most | suite indeed! 
aca in weal — bart peas in ear mee: ei already said he oe was eee 
charms,—must not the ing observer - | to suffocation: we may at it was crowded as 
self whether if his eye could penetrate beneath that | it had never been before. When the doors were 
brilliant surface and read deep down to tho inner- | first thrown open and the crush took place, the Ger- 
most recesses of the heart, he would find bliss, con- | man Prince had got his head so jammed against a 
tentment, and joy in covery soul? Alas, no! In | pillar that if it had not been of a thickness truly 
those festooned alcoves many a smiling lip and ra- | enviable on such an occasion, it would have been 
diant brow served but as a mask to conceal cares the | squeezed as flat as a pancake. Immense was the 
most poignant, anxieties the most intense, jealousies | injury done to white waistcoats, neck-ties, and other 
the most fierce, envies the most torturing. Where | articles of apparel—feet were trodden into jellies— 
flowers were upon the brow and diamonds upon the | and one or two elderly gentlemen lost their wigs in 
hair, the brain might throb beneath; and within those | the crowd. But despite these and other similar 
bosoms that were decked with costliest jewels, might | misadventures, the throng had kept pouring on un- 
_ rari 7 later es be raging. Nor | til ae ieee subeca ha atin : re see : 
ess ooks of seeming kindness were ex- e do not intend to speak of the opera that was 
changed and honied words of greeting that passed | performed on the occasion, nor to notice the en- 
between acquaintances and friends, serve to conceal chantments of the singing or the music. Our object 
most bitter, rancorous, and implacable hostilities. | is to introduce tp the reader the cynosure of the 
Amongst those beings who appeared the fairest | evening’s attraction—the inimitable and charming 
and gentlest, were some whose bosoms burnt with | Angcla Vivaldi. To say that she was beautiful abe 
the devouring fires of insatiable passion: amongst , to say nothing: she was lovely almost beyond 
the most envied and the most worshipped, wero | power of description—fairer than the fairest image 
some whose unrequited love or betrayed affections | which painter ever drew, sculptor ever modelled, or 
had already made a ruin and a desert of their hearts. | poet ever dreamt. Her age was about eighteen ; 
There too, amidst the galaxy of splendour, rank, | and without exception she was the most ravishing 
and fashion, were the vain repinings of beauty on | embodiment of female charms that ever burst upon 
the wane, conccaled beneath flashing gems, the arti- | the delighted vision. When she appeared upon the 
fice of cosmetics, and studied smiles. Oh! if the | stage, enthusiastic was the reception she experi- 
cnaglay ea UTI, col Hepes oon aint aie a Ea te a 
b) ’ - 
template,—yet were the veil which shrouded the | agitating in even the unhappiest hearts and most 
secret thoughts drawn aside and the interior of, racked of souls, were temporarily forgotten now, in 
every heart exposed, the eye would perhaps have re- ; the contemplation of that divine creature. 
coiled in amazement and in horror from the chaos | Her countenance was of the most illuminating 
: ; oi mee pi 
vealed to the gaze. Might it not then be anid that | chiseled noge--the saall ripe mouih-—the rounded 
the stage lights served but to separate two sets of | chin. iad eg al ‘outl ea ‘the face weal of 
° — val outline o 
actors—the audience and the performers? classic faultlessness. Her eyes, large and dark, were 
As on the former occasion when we introduced | full of fire, and yet had nothing bold im their ex- 
our readers to the Opera, Lady Florina and some | pression: but bright as her glances were, there was 
-female friends were there, accompanied by Lord | still a sweetness in them that bespoke a purity and 
Harold Staunton and Lord Saxondale. In the pit, ' an innocence of soul,—so that her looks warmed the 
occupying one of the foremost seats just behind the feelings without inflaming them. Her shining dark 
a grate was Loramie the young aapead ad clustered aye ae dite as cr ermegen 
of drawing and painting whose name has been : with a natural glory of its own brig @ 
before mentioned. In the Royal Box Queen Vic- | blaze of light which flooded the whole scene. Her 
toria and the Duchess of Kent were seated: behind | complexion was dazzlingly pure and transparent ; 
them stood several lords and ladies in waiting— | and the mantling colour upon her checks derived not 
those obsequious hangers-on of Royalty who are | its carnation hue from the effect of art, but was the 
Ghan the most servile tond-esters and lnk-sptics |The awan-lke, neck woped off to abouller jut 
mos -eaters an -spittles | The swan-like n oulders jus 
are in a less elevated sphere of life. In a neigh- | rounded sufficiently for plumpness, and expanded 
bouring box to the Royal one, wasa Gesman Prince | into a bosom full enough for feminine beauty, with- 


——the ers Duke of some nameless State cen- | out marring the statuesque perfection of the entire 
sisting Of a few beggarly acres—and who was at- | bust. She was tall, and though slender, not thin 
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rur while replete with bayadere elasticity and wil- 
lowy litheness, her figure still seemed filled out to 
all its just proportions, Thus aerial grace was 
blended with a sculptural richness of contours: 
sylphid elegance was united with a rounded fulness 
of charms. Had she been bred in some far-off 
western forest, like a fawn, she could not have been 
of more unconscious elasticity of carriage, nor of 
more unstudied gracefulness of mien. Upright as a 
dart, the suppleness of her form and elegant free- 
aom of her gait would have shown her at once, 
though robed in flowing drapery, to be a creature of 
perfect make. But now her short raiment, reaching 
only to her knees, revealed the sweeping length, the 
straightness, and the beautiful symmetry of the 
imbs. Nature had given her an instep finely 
hed; and this, united to an exquisite foot and a 
delicate ankle, completed that air of high-bred grace- 
fulness which may be observed in the figure of a 
woman as well as in an Arabian courser. 

But all that we have as yet said of Angela Vivaldi 
can convey to the mind of the reader but a faint 
idea of her ravishing charms. Let us behold her 
now, as she moves in the bewitching dance. Hero 
again the power of language altogether fails us, 
either to depict the winning graces of her style, the 
beauty of her attitudes, or the sylph-like delicacy of 
her movements. It was the poetry of motion ex- 
pressed and personified in a being of beauty to em- 
bellish it and of soul to comprehendit. Now, as her 
shining dark hair clustered over her high and pol- 
ished brow, she shook it away wil the sweetest and 
most innocently coquettish toss of fhe head imagin- 
able: then, as she appeared to warm alike to the 
excitement of the dance, the influence of the music, 
and the rapturous applause which incessantly burst 
forth from the crowded house, a beaming smile ap- 
peared upon her budding lips, suggesting the idea of 
® young love cradled in a just opening rose. And 
looked she not the Queen of Love herself, come 
down upon that earth which she scarcely scemed to 
press with her aerial feet?— treading indeed so 
lightly that, still likening her to Venus, she seemed 
to stand on the froth of a fresh-broken wave. The 
spectacle was delicious. Every muscle and limb of 
the enchanting creature appeared to be in har- 
monious motion. Blooming with youth and shining 
with divinity, she resembled the Medicean statue 
wakened by the Pygmalion-inspiration of love into 
the full glow of voluptuous yet ethereal existence. 
To gaze upon her, invested as ahe was with the most 
ravishing charms—to behold her starry eyes spark- 
ling more bright than the diamonds on any high- 
born maiden’s brow—to mark the graceful curves 
and dreamy waving of her arms—to follow the easy 
undulations of her sylphid shape, the gentle bend- 
ings of her head and neck, the movements of her 
graceful limbs, and the play of her exquisite feet,— 
it would seem as if all the Goddesses and Graces had 
sent their brightest charms and most ravishing fas- 
cinations to concentrate all their power in that one 
being who thus moved in loveliness and glory before 
thousands of enraptured eyes ! 

Amongst that almost countless throng of specta- 
furs, many and varied were the feelings with which 
the beautiful danseuse was contemplated. There 
was however one prevailing sentizaent of ravished 
admiration on the part of all—and likewise one uni- 
versal feeling as to the beauty of Angels Vivaldi, 
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An angel in name—she seemed an angel in form 
likewise,—a truth which not even envy or jealousy 
dared hesitate to acknowledge! But apart from those 
common feelings of admiration for the exquisite 
dancer’s art and of the woman’s perfect beauty, 
there were individual sentiments which in a few 
instances we must pause to define. Lord Harold 
Staunton, for example, was more perfectly smitten 
on the present occasion with Angela Vivaldi’s per- 
sonal charms than he was on tho first night of her 
appearance ; and he regretted having encouraged his 
friend Saxondale to think of winning her for him- 
self. As for this young nobleman—the conceited 
and unprincipled Edmund—he had not oven the 
good taste to conceal in the presence of Florina tho 
ardent passion with which the lovely dancer inspired 
him. Elsewhere, in another box, was some old Mar- 
quis, rolling in riches, but with one foot in the grave, 
who was revolving in his mind whether it should 
be fifty or a hundred thousand pounds that the very 
next morning he would sond to offer this Signora 
Vivaldi as a proof of his admiration, a symbol of his 
hope, and an earnest of his liberality ; while in an 
adjacent box was a middle-aged Duke, likewise 
settling plans to win the favour of the charming 
Angela. Farther on still, was another of England’s 
titled peers—a widower and immensely rich—who 
had already made up his mind to offer his hand in 
marriage to Signora Vivaldi, and thus, as he flattered 
himself, with one bold stroke carry off the prize in the 
presence of all competitors, Even the German 
Prince had his cogitations upon a similar subject, 
and whispered to his head cook—or rather Lord 
Chamberlain —that he had serious intentions of 
taking the danseuse as his morganatic spouse. 

But there was one individual present who seemed 
animated with far different feelings from all that we 
have yet described, as he gazed upon Angela Vivaldi. 
This individual was William Deveril. It was not 
with the devouring eagerness of passion—nor with 
the wonder of admiration—nor with the hope of con- 
quest—nor with aught akin to an impure feeling, 
that he followed the bewitching girl in all her syl- 
phid movements: but it was with a beaming satis- 
faction upon his countenance, as if he experienced 
the purest and kindest sympathy in those feelings 
of triumph which glowed in her own bosom. There 
was still one other person in the house that night, 
who seemed to take no ordinary interest in the per- 
formance and success of Angela Vivaldi—and this 
was Mr. Gunthorpe. Like Deveril however, the 
old gentleman surveyed not her beauties with ploat- 
ing looks—nor did he devour her charms through 
the medium of an opera-glass : but seated at some 
distance from the stage, and in the humblest part of 
the house, he contemplated her with a sort of bene. 
volent satisfaction, as if it did his heart good to wit- 
ness the triumph of a young creature whose virtue 
was reported to be as pure as her beauty was 
ravishing. 
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At length the performance was over, and Angela | 


Vivaldi received the floral crowns which aristocratio 
hands threw upon the stage. Handkerchiefs waved 
—the house rang again and again with plaudits— 
the enthusiasm was immense. When she retired, 
it seemed as if the source of all the lustre which 
flooded the vast building had disappeared from the 
view, although that dazzling light itself still re- 
mained. Then, as the throng began to poue forth 
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mrom the house, several of those hoary profligates | satisfactory view of her countenance through the 
and titled aspirants who had conceived designs | dark veil; but frum the partial glimpse which he 
relative to Angela Vivaldi, endeavoured to avail | did gain, he felt assured that she was none other 
themselves of the license, previously enjoyed by | than the one for whom he was watching. Besides, 
them, of passing behind the scenes. But they ex- | her height—the graceful ease and elegant dignity 
merienced a peremptory refusal. In vain did they | of her walk—and her entire appearance, so far as 
remonstrate: they were told that on the first night , he could judge-of it muffled up as she was, left no 
of the Signora’s appearance, several persons had | doubt in his mind that the fair one was Signors 
been thus admitted to that privileged region, but | Vivaldi. 
that their presence was distasteful to the fair| The gentleman who had escorted her to her car 
dgnseuse and she had stipulated against a repetition | riage, assisted her to enter—closed the door him 
of what she had regarded as an annoyance. One | sclf—paused for a minute to say a few words to her 
or two noblemen threatened and blustered: but the | at the window—then shook hands with her, and 
stage-authorities were inexorable, and the claimants | stopped for an instant on the curb-stone of the 
for admission behind the scenes were compelled to | colonnade to gaze after the little equipage as it 
retire in dudgeon and mortification. drove rapidly off. Alfred hastened up to a street 
Outside the theatre, however, the astute Alfred, ' cab, leapt on the box by the side of the driver 
Lord Harold Staunton’s valet, was keeping watch. , and bade him follow the vehicle which had juse 
Handsomely dressed, and without appearing to ‘rolled away from the etage-entrance. 
have any particular object in view, he was smoking | The neat little equipage, followed by the cab 
his cigar in the most finished style of indolent dandy- | passed up the Haymarket—then threaded the 
ism, so that no one could have fancied that he was Quadrant—proceeded up Regent Street—continued 
any other than one of the rakish loungers who its way along Portland Place—and entered the 
infost the Opera-colonnades from scven in the even- ; Regent’s Park. Alfred thought to himself that the 
ing until past midnight. Pacing thus leisurely to fair danseuse probably lived in this salubrious 
and fro in the neighbourhood of the stage-door, he | quarter of London: but he was deceived—for the 
presently beheld some of the minor performers and ‘little equipage still continued rolling on, turning 
ballet-girls issuing forth, either singly or in twos | out of the Regent’s Park into Camden Town, across 
and threes, and looking very different indeed in | which it cut towards Brecknock Hill, which at that 
their own habitual garb from what they were when ; time, though now pretty nearly covered with build- 
bedecked in their stage-costumes. Anon, some ings, had scarcely a house upon it. Up the ascent 
underling rushed out to order a cab, into which one | of tho hill the brougham went at a good pace, the 
of the superior performers or better paid actresses ; cab still following; and Alfred thought that if the 
stepped; and away the vehicle rolled. A few} pursuit were to last much longer, the coachman’s 
minutes passed, and then a private carriage being | suspicions could not fail to be excited. Indeed, it 
summoned to the stage-door, Grisi, the Quecn ae seemed as if something of this kind were already 
Song, was handed forth by some male companion, | the case; for on reaching the brow of the hill he 
with whom she took her departure in the splendid | drove down the descent on the other sido at a 
equipage. Then several moro street cabs were called | rattling pace, already beginning to distance the 
into requisition by the dispersiug artistes: another | very inferior animal which was dragging the street- 
private carriage or two likewise drew up, received | cab. The night however being very beautiful and 
their well-paid owners, and dashed away again. clear, Alfred and the cabman had no difficulty in 
All this time Alfred was lounging about with as: keeping in sight the equipage which they wero 
much seeming Jistlessness as heretofore, but in| pursuing, and which was now entering the district 
reality keeping a keen watch upon every femalo | of Holloway. 
who issued from the stage-door, in the expectation “We must not lose it after all this trouble,” said 
of recognizing the charming countenance of Signora | Alfred to the cabman. “Spare not the whip upon 
Vivaldi. But when a long interval had elapsed , that miserable hack of your’s! Your reward shall 
and she did not make her appcarance, he began to | be in proportion to the success that I experience.” 
think she must have taken her departure by some; Tho cabman whipped his horse, and it regained 
other means of egress from the theatre. Still how- some of its lost ground as the neat little equipage 
ever he resolved to watch the stage-door until it in front, crossmg the broad road of Holloway, 
closed; and presently a neat little equipage war ' lashed intu what was then a beautiful lane with a 
summoned from the adjacent street leading out o\ zrcen hedge on each side, and which bore, as it 
the Haymarket, by the theatrical underling before ' indeed still bears, the namo of the Seven Sisters 
































































unpretending carriage of the kind which has taken villa some distance up this road, and standing in a 
its name from Lord Brougham; it was drawn by , somewhat lonely situation. Alfred made the cabman 
onc horse, and was driven by @ coachman neatly | drive past, so as to create the impression that his 
dressed in plain clothes. The stage underling opened , destination lay farther on; and he beheld the lady 
the door of this vehicle; and in a fow minutes a cmerge from the brougham and enter the villa. 
lady passed rapidly out of the theatre, with an ! Having caused the cabman to drive on as far as he . 
ample cloak flung negligently over her shoulders. ; thought it necessary fur the sake of appearances, 
She had on a simple straw bonnet, and a veil was ‘the valet bade him turn back; and at a late hour, 
drawn over her countenance. She was attended by : or rather an carly one in the morning, he reachad 
a middlo-aged gentleman, whom Alfred knew to be | hig master’s lodgings in Jermyn Street. 
connected-with the management of the Opera, and Lord Harold Staunton and Lord Saxondale were 
who was now exhibitinga mostrespectf¥l attention sitting up, drinking punch and smoking cigars, in 
towards thig lady. ‘I'he valet could not obtain a | expectation of the valot’s return; and the moment 
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Alfred made his appearance in the room, they saw | 
by his countenance that he had been successful. He | 

at once gave the two young noblemen an account of ; 
his proceedings; and they applauded the perse- 
verance and skill which he had exhibited in tracing 
the fair one to her suburban abode. 

“But now, my dear Harold,” saig Lord Saron- 
dale, when the valet had retired, “we have not yet 
settled who is to avail himself of the information 
just obtained. You say that you are considerably 
smitten with the Signora, and that her brilliant 
sppearance this night has made a much deeper 
impression on you than it did on the first occasion. 
Qn the other hand I am equally mad in love with 
hey no disparagement to Florina———for you 
know, of course, that when I say love, it is a very 
different sort of thing from what one feels for the 
young lady one is going to marry.” 

“Well, well, you need not sermonize upon it, Ed- 
mund,” said Lord Harold. ‘ We don’t want to be 
rivals in this business; and our pretensions are 
equally great: that is to say, it is nothing but pre- 
tension altogether on either side. So the fairest 
thing will be to toss up who is to avail himself of 
the information Alfred has brought us.” 

* By all means!” cried Lord Saxondale, delighted 
with the course proposed, which he thought had 
something manly and of a sportsman-like character 
about it: then taking a sovereign from his waistcoat- 
pocket, he tossed it up in the air, crying, “ Heads 
or tails?” 

“‘ Heads!” exclaimed Lord Harold. 

“Tis tails!” actually shrieked forth Saxondale, 
with childish delight. 

“Tt is for you, then,” rejomed Lord Harold, with 
a slight accent of pique and vexation, “to do the 
best you can in this matter :’—but instantly reco- 
vering his good-humour, he refilled his glass and 
said, “‘ Here’s success to your love-suit with Signora 
Vivaldi {” 


| 








CHAPTER X. 
THE COTTAG2. 


Tne next day Lord Saxondale did not go near his 
friend Lord Harold Staunton: but he sent a brief 
note of excuse, stating that he meant to devote him- 
self to the new enterprise which ho had in hand. 
Having taken hifbreakfast in his own room, so as 
to avoid encountering his mother, with whom he 
did not wish at the present time to have any fresh 
“seenc,” he «cmeined secluded there all the morn- 
ing to debesese upon the course he should adopt | 
in order to ouvain admission to the presence of the 
fair Angela Vivaldi. From what he had heard con- 
cerning her, he saw that it would be useless to write | 
her a note beseeching her to grant him an inter- ; 
view: for during the week which had elapsed since 
he first discussed the subject with Lord Harold, he 
had learnt from several quarters suflicient to con- 
vince him that it was not by any of the usual means 
of gallantry that the beautiful danseuse was to be 
won. It may be remembered that he had originally 
thought of addressing a note to Angela Vivaldi at 
the Opera itselt; but Harold had assured him then, 
that if he did so his missive would only be treated 
with contempt. He had since ascertained that such 











had been the fate experienced by several other 
aspirants in the same quarter, and who had adopted 
those vulgar means of imparting their hope and 
their proposals to the object of their passion, 
Saxondale therefure saw that some other plan must 
be chalked out, and that the whole affair must be 
managed with the utmost delicacy and caution. 

But how was it that after all the reports he had 
heard relative to Angela’s virtue, he could possibly 
be vain and arrogant enough to expect that he him- 
sclf was the fortunate being whose aspirations were 
to be crowned with success? It was for the vely 
reason of his being thus vain and arrogant, tnat he 
entertained such a hope. Conceited to a degree, he 
had the highest opinion of himself, and would not 
believe the truth which the mirror told him, that he 
was very far from good-looking. On the contrary, 
he flattered himself’ that he possessed every qualifi 
cation for becoming a perfect lady-killer—that 
wherever he chose to smile, hearts must be won— 
and that it was impossible for any female to resist 
his powers of fascination. In addition to the high 
opinion which he entertained relative to himself, he 
had a very mean one of feminine virtue in general; 
and we have already seen that in his first conversa- 
tion with Lord Harold respecting Angela, he flip- 
pantly ignored the possibility of chastity in cone 
nexion with any fomale figuring upon the stage. 
From his earliest infancy, also, he had been so fawned 
upon, “my-lorded,” toadied, and flattered that he 
really believed there was something talismanic in 
the name of Saxondale, and that the brilliancy of 
his rank, the immonsity of the fortune which would 
soon be at his entire disposal, the splendour attached 
to his long line of ancestry, and his own personal 
qualifications, would prove altogether overpowering 
if he had but an opportunity of playing off the 
whole artillery of these attractions upon the young 
danseuse. 

But what plan was he to pursue in order to ob- 
tain access to her? He had decided upon not writ. 
ing to solicit an interview; and he reasoned that it 
would be equally useless to present himself at her 
suburban villa and send in his card with the hope of 
being admitted to her presence. He thought that 
in the first instance he had better reconnoitre her 
abode, and endeavour, if possible, to scrape acqusint- 
ance with her'lady’s-maid, or any one of her domes- 
tics who might furnish him with hints for prosecut- 
ing his scheme: he might also ascertain if she walked 
out at all in the neighbourhood during the day; and 
if she did go out alone for a ramble, he might trust 
to the chapter of accidents to furnish means for an 
introduction to her. But then, on the other hand, 
he reasoned that if a well-dressed, elegant, and 


' aristocratic-looking young gentleman (as he flat- 


tered himself to be) were seen lounging and loiter- 
ing about the fair one’s villa, her suspicions would 
be excited, she would be placed upon her guard, and 
his projects might be defeated. How then was he 
to preceed? Suddenly an idea struck him. What 
if he were to disguise himself in a far humbler ap- 
parel than he was wont to wear, and thus pursue his 
inquiries and researches in the neighbourhood of her 
abode? The thought delighted him: there was 
something in the adventure which tickled his fancy; 
and he fell into a train of reflections perfectly com- 
sistent with gis miserable narrow-mindedness, frive- 
lity, and self-conceit. - 
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WE SY. wear “Tf T assume a humble garb, aud throw myself 


é _. In her way, she cannot fail to see that there is a 
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= certain air of distinction beneath therough apparel; 







sit a 


——— with the utmost deference, she will be pleased; and 
» 80 I shall succeed in attracting her attention. This 
~ little pantomime may last for two or three days, at 


SS === =~ her with the greatest respect and seem to treat her 


= so we may form an acquaintance. Then, for an- 
= other two or throe days I can go on thus enchaining 
her interest more and moro; till at last when op- 
a portunity serves, [can throw off the mask, announce 
=——-——— ~=—— my lordly rank, proclaim my noble name, and over- 
et —- ome her with the intelligence that it is the head 
ef the house of Saxondale who for her sake put oa 
@ humble garb in order to throw himself in her 
way. She cannot help falling desperately in love 





s with me: and whatever virtue she may possess, vi! 
be thawed by so much apparont devotionon my part.” 
° No, 6.—TIHIRD SERIES. ; 
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Mightily pleased with the scheme he had thus 
resolved upon, and the dramatic results to which 
he had mado up his mind it was to lead, Edmund 
lost no time in putting his most sapient project 
into execution. It was rather late in the afternoon 
when he had finally digested all his plan of pro- 
ceedings; and being Sunday, ho did not exactly 
know where to obtain such a dress as he required. 
But it struck him that thore would be no harm in 
proceeding at once in his wonted apparel to the 
neighbourhood of the villa, in order to reconnoitre 
it from a distance. He need not approach near 
enough tothe windows to be noticed in such a way 
as to endanger future recognition ; and at the same 
time something might be gained and the first 
step taken by ascertaining the exact whereabouts 
of the beautiful creature’s abode. He accordingly 
fallied forth; and not choosing to afford any of 
the domestics the slightest clue as to his proceed- 
ings, he did not order either horse or carriage to 
be prepared for his use on the occasion. Taking 
a cab from tho nearest stand—in spite of his de- 
nunciation of street-vehicles in the presence of 
Mr. Gunthorpe—Lord Saxondale directed him- 
solf to be driven to the Seven Sisters’ Rogd; and 
in about three-quarters of an hour he was set 
down at the place of destination. 

Dismissing the cabman, he walked up the road 
till he came within sight of the villa which Lord 
Harold Staunton’s valet had described. It wasa 
pretty little cottage-residence, very recently built, 
and standing about thirty yards back from the 
road, the intermediate space being occupied by a 
flower-garden. It had alsoa garden in the rear 
of larger extent; and had coach-house and stables 
attached to the building itself. Several branching 
evergreens, tastefilly arranged, formed a just suf- 
ficient screen to prevent passers-by from being 
able to peer into the ground-floor rooms; and 
altogether it was a picturesque little dwelling, 
isolated enough to be quite in the country, and 
yet not too far from the houses in the Hornsey 

oad to be altogether loncly. 

Having made these observations from a short 
distance, Lord Saxondale struck into the adjacent 
fields, so as to ascend a gentle eminence—the same 
on which Hornsey Wood Tavern is situated—and 
whence he might contemplate at his easo the 
rbodo of his charmer. But as he was proceeding 
thither, he observed a cottage at a little distance, 
and it occurred to him that he would proceed 
thither to make some few inquiries relative to the 
Biguora,—such as how long she had lived at the 
villa, how many servants she kept, and such other 
matters as ho was interested in knowing. 

The cottage stood completely away from all the 
sther habitations thinly scattered about in that 
neighbourhood. It was old, dilapidated, and 
poverty-stricken,—standing in the midst of a little 
garden showing but.small signs of culture, and 
surrounded by a low fence broken in many places. 
On reaching the door, Edmund knocked ; and ere 
the summons was answered he observed that the 
dingy blind was partly drawn back from the little 
window, and some one looked through the dirty 
panes for an instant. But almost immediately 
afterwards the door was opened by a woman of 
not very prepossessing appearance. 

She was of middle stature, and seemed about 
forty-five years of age. Her hair had evidently 
9noé bean ef jetty blackness ; but it was now turn- 
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ing with grey. Her features were strongly mascue 
line in their outline, harsh and coarse; her dark 
eyes shone with an exceeding brightness; and 
her brows, which were very thick, met above the: 
nose. Her look was alike bold and repulsive; 
and the lincs upon her countenance scemed rather 
to have been traced by strong passions than to 
be the wrinkling cffects of time. Her apparel 
was of a humble and sordid description ; she had 
a dirty white cap on her head; and her appear- 
ance altogether was negligent and slovenly. 

On opening the door the woman said nothing 
but seemed to wait until the visitor should explain 
the object of his presence there; but she gazed 
upon him with mingled astonishment and curio- 
sity, evidently wondering that so well-dressed a 
young gentleman should have called at her abode. 
Saxondale himself knew not exactly what to say ; 
for previous to knocking at the door he had pre- 
pared in his mind no excuse for stopping at that 
wretched-looking place. However, being of an 
effrontery and a self-possession which with such 
individuals and in such cases often serve tho 
purpose of roady wit, he said in as civil a tone as 
he could assume, but still with a patronizing kind 
of air, “ My good woman, I have been rambling 
about here till I am tired; and with your per- 
mission will walk in and sit down a little.” 

“Thore is Hornsey Wood Tavern over yonder,” 
she replied in a harsh voice; “not much more 
than half a mile distant, and there you can be ac- 
commodated better than you can here.” 

“ But Lam too tired to walk even that half 
milo,” said the young nobleman. “ Besides which, 
I 23% a lot of working-class folks all in their 
Sunday gear, wending their way in that direc- 
tion, and Ican’t bear to mipvgle with such vul- 
garity.” 

“And yet you seek cut a miscrable-looking 
place like this?” the woman at once answered, 
fixing hor dark eyes keenly upon Lord Saxondale; 
then as a thought seemed to strike her, inspired 
perbaps by something which she read upon his 
countenance, while thus scrutinizing him, she 
added, ‘ But I suppose you have some object in 
view ? and therefore you can walk in.” 

Thus speaking, she threw the door wide open, 
and stood aside for the young nobleman to enter 
the habitation. It consisted of two rooms on the 
ground-floor, divided by a little passage, and the 
same number of rooms above, which were reached 
by what might by courtesy be termed a flight ”~ 
stairs but was in reality only a dilapidated laddem. 
The room into which the woman conducted ner 
visitor, was furnished in the most wretched man- 
ner—a crazy table, three or four chairs the rush 
bottoms of which were broken in, and some few 
articles of crockery upon a shelf, constituting the 
principal features of that part of the dwelling. A 
glance into the other room as ho entered, had 
shown Edmund a scanty .bed upon tho floor; and 
one or two chairs almost as useless as those in 
the room to which he was introduced. ‘The 
woman appeared to be alone in the house—nat 
least Lord Saxondale saw no other person in 
either of the two rooms on the ground-floor, nor 
did he hear any one moving overhead. 

“ You see tho place into which you have invited 
yourself,” said the woman: “ but such as it is you 
are welcc ne to makeita convenience forresting in. 
For what other purpose you have sought the 
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*down on the dry grass to rest yourself 
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cottage, you will perbaps explain at your lei- 
gure :’—and once more she fixed her eyes upon 
him with a scrutinizing look. 

“What makes you think that I have some 
other purpose in view?” he asked, observing 
how sho gazed at him. 

“ Because a young gentleman like you,” she at 
once answered, “does not knock at such a place 
as this without a motive. If you did not choose 
to mingle with the working-class people that you 


seem to despise so much, you would have lain 
n 











“T sce fiat you are a very shrewd woman in- 
deed,” interrupted Edmund, laughing : “‘ and per- 
haps if 1 confess that I had an object in knocking 
at your old tumblo-down hut, you will not mind 
giving me the information I want—especially as 
hero is something to oil your tongue for you.” 

As he thus spoke, he drew forth a well-filled 
purse, the contents being a portion of the proceeds 
of Mr. Gunthorpe’s cheque; and taking out a so- 
vercign, With true aristocratic indifference in re- 
spect to tho value of the money, le tossed it into 
the lap of tho woman who had seated herself at 
@ little distance from him. 

“ Now then, tell me what you want,” she said, 
taking up the coin coldly and leisurely, as if it 
svero by no means so great a godsend as from the 
poverty of the place one might have suppposed 
it to be. 

“That pretty little villa which you see yonder, 
about three quarters of a mile across the fields — 
who lives there?” asked Saxoudale. 

“T do not know her name. It is a young 
dady-—” r 

“Very beautiful, is she not?” 

“Very. Ihave seen her once or twice, and 
she struck me as being very beautiful.” 

“But do you not know who or what she is ?” 
asked Ldmund. 

‘“No: J have never had the curiosity to make 
any inquiries,” replied the woman. 

‘‘ Have you not lived long here? or perhaps I 
should rather ask whether she bas not lived long 
at that villa 2?” 

“T can answer both questions. In the first 
place, I have lived here for many yeais: and in 
the second place the young lady at Evorgreen 
Villa has only lived there a few weeks—pcrhaps 
got more than a month.” 

“Ah! then it is not surprising you should 
know nothing about her,” observed Edmund. ‘I 
think I will go and make inquiries elsewhere :"=— 
and he rose from his seat as he spoke. 

“Stop!” said the woman; “you may not be 
more fortunate in learning elsewhere the particu- 
Jars you have sought here; but if you like, and 
are not ina very great hurry for a day or so, I 
will ascertain everything you want to know. 
And besides,” she added, with another meaning 
loolg “ perhaps | may assist you in the design 
you have in contemplation.” 

“What design ?” demanded Saxondale, sharply, 
afraid of trusting the woman too far or suffering 
ber to penetrate his views too deeply. 

* You must not think 1 am a fool,” she replied, a 
momentary expression of contempt flitting over 
her harsh features. “‘ For what earthly reason can 
a young gentleman like you come making inquirics 
about a beautiful girl, unless it is that you have an 
ulterior object in view? In the game way that 
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I saw it was only pretence that made you say you 
were tired when you knocked at my door, so can 
I read the motive of your questions relative to 
the girl at Evergreen Villa.” 

“ Well, at all events there is a bluntness and 
frankness about you that I like,” observed Ed- 
mund, who began to think that so shrewd, pene- 
trating, and cunning a woman as this evidently 
was, might be made a most valuable instrument 
in the furtherance of his design. “To speak 
with equal candour, then, I must admit that I do 
feel a very great interest in the beautiful girl of 
whom we are talking: and if you will consent 
to serve me ” 

“T have already said that I will,” interrupted 
the woman. “Come now, do not beat about the 
bush—tell me what you want. I see that you have 
gold with which you can repay my services; and 
it’s vory sure tlie young lady at Evergreen Villa 
will not come and bribe me to act against you.” 

“Tn the first place,” rejoined Saxundale, ‘* you 
must find out how many servants she keeps—whe- 
ther she hasa maid who, like most of her class, will 
accept a bribe and enter into my interests——” 

“That is a point which may be almost re- 
ckoned upon with the fullest confidence,” observed 
the woman. ‘ But go on. What other inquiries 
am I to make ?” 

“Whether tho fair one goes out for a walk by 
herself at all—and if se, which direction she 
usually takes—what her habits are—whether she 
sees any company or lives retired-———” 

“Tn fact, you want to know everything about 
her,” again interrupted the woman, “ and to glean 
all such circifnstances as may suggest the plans 
that you are to adopt. All this I understand at a 
glance.” 

“ Thon I am very certain that I could not have 
alighted upon a more able assistant,” remarked 
Saxondale. “Dut I have not altogether’explained 
myself. The truth is, 1 wish to throw a little spice 
of romance into this proceeding: for I have the 
outline of my plan all cut and dricd—but as a 
matter of course the substance of it must be filled 
up according as circumstances may suggest.” 

“ Now then for the romance part of it ?” said 
the woman interrogatively : and agaiv that tran- 
siently contemptuous expression deepened for a 
moment the lines of her harsh countenance. 
“Romance is pleasant enough fora fine young 
gentleman of your age, and perhaps for a swect 
young girl such as she is at yon villa; but I ques- 
tion whether my matter-of-fact assistance will not 
in the long run prove more useful to your aims 
than all your romance. However, go on.” 

“What I require is a sort of disguise,” answered 
Saxondale—"the rude dress uf 2 mechanic — not 
too greasy or dirty, lest it should make me 
sick p 

“You want gentility in the workman's garb 2?” 
interrupted the woman. “ Well, if you lcave it 
to me 1 will procure you that dress to-morrow. 
I observe your height—you are not very tall— 
but you are nicely made.” 

“Yes—I flatter myself,” observed Saxondale, 
caressing his beardlesss chin, “ that Iam not al- 
together amiss.” 

“On the contrary,” said the woman, whose 
eagle cyes penetrated the frivolous weak-minded 
young nobleman’s wretched conceit and vanity 
at o single glance, “you are in overy respect & 
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creature as the occupant of Evergreen Villa.” 


“But you must understand it is not marriage 


that I mean.” 

“You need not tell me that. A man who 
means marriage does not go beating about tho 
bush in such a style as this. You long to pos- 
sess that girl; and I do not hesitate to declare 
that you shall succeed.” 

“Ah! you promise me that?” exclaimed 
Saxondale, rejoiced at the tone of confidence and 
the air of assurance with which the woman spoke. 
“But really, when I look at you, 1 do recognize 
a certain superiority about you underneath that 
poverty-stricken garb 

‘‘ Yes : the superiority of intellect,” at once re- 
plied the woman: and for a moment she drew her- 
self up haughtily. “ I was not always what I now 
seem. But no matter—we will not touch upon 
that point. Relative to your own affair, I promise 
that your aspirations shall be gratiticd shortly; and 
in the meantime I will not let the grass grow 
under my feet. 
tute the inquirics you have suggested, and such 





others as I deem it neccessary to make; and to- 
morrow I will procure tho mechanic’s dress. You 


shall have everything complete.” 


* And do you think,” asked Saxondale, “ that if 
J took it into my head to stay a week or ten days 


altogether in this neighbourhood, I could obtain 
a decent lodging near, so that I might bo close at 


hand to avail mysclf at any moment of whatso- 


ever circumstances might trauspire ?” 

“ T suppose, said the woman, “ ghat if you mean 
to throw your spice of romance into this love- 
affair, you could content yourself with rough ac- 
commodations fora little while ? Tecause, if so, I 
could make up a bed here—— Ah! you need not 
turn up your nose sv hastily. When I go into 
town to-morrow to procure your mechanic's 
dress, I tan get you clean sheets and blankets 
at the same time, and a new mattress too into 
the bargaiu.” 

* Well, I don’t know but what it would be ad- 
visable to make preparations for a shake-down 
upon the floor: and you could ect me some refresh- 
ments from the tavern youder. All this will be 
amusipg evough ; aud when the charming creature 
comes to know what I have done for her sake e 

“ Sho will of course view you with an interest 
all the greater,” rejoined the woman. 

“Then be the arrangemeuts as you suggest,” 
said Lord Saxondale. “ Here is the wherewith to 
increase the comforts of your place and procure 
the things that I require. It is also an carnest of 
what my liberality may be, if through your assist- 
ance I succeed in the accumplishment of my 
aims.” 

Thus speaking, Edmund again drew forth the 
woll-filled purse and tossed ten sovereigns upon 
the table. The woman did not utter a word of 
acknowledgement, but deliberately gathered up 
the coirs and dropped then into her pocket. She 
then asked her visitor at what hour he would re- 
turn on the morrow. 

“ When do you think that you will have any- 
thing of consequence to tell me?” he asked. 
“ Mind, I'am very impatient in this matter; and 
the sooner it is put in train the better.” 

“T have already promised that the grass shall 
not grow under my tcet,” replied the woman. “ If 
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you come up to-morrow evening after dusk, I 
may perhaps have tidings of a more satisfactory 
nature to communicate than you are likely to 
dream of. At all events I will do my best.” 

“Then I will be here after dusk,” rejoined 
Saxondale, perfectly delighted at the tone of coufl- 
dence in which the woman spoke and the busfness- 
like way in which she treatad the whole affair. 

He thon took his departure, congratulating him- 
self upon haviug been led by accident to that cot- 
tage, where he had found so valuable an agent to 
assist him in his designs. On retracing his step8 
towards Holluway, he kept at a prudent distance 
from Evergreen Villa; and taking the first cal» 
he could find, sped homeward. 


CHAPTER XL 
AGAR TOWN. 


Every one at all acquainted with London knows- 
King’s Cross, where until very lately stood the 

Fever Hospital, behind which was the quarter we 
are about to desciibe. But ere entering upon this 
description, we must observe that the Fever Hus- 
pital has been pulled down, and at this present 

time the principal station of the Great Northern 

Railway is beg built upon the spot. ‘The rail- 
way itself, ranmng through the district which is 
about to occupy our attention, has necessarily led 
to some innovatory improvements therein: but 
many of the worst features of that densely popu- 
lated neighbourhood still exist just as they were 
in the year 1814, tho daée of this portion of our 
tale. At that time Agar Town might be de- 
scribed as a sort of peculiar colony or indepen- 
dent settloment, cut off as it wero from the ad- 

jacent quarters. 

Turning ont of the King’s Road cluse by St. 
Pancras Workhouse, the explorer of that region 
ascends a narrow rising pathway—passes by a 
row of wretched little luts, with little pieces of 
garden, the borders of which are edged with large 
stones—and cuntinuing his way, is speedily in 
the midst of a mazo of stroots and alleys consti- 
tuting Agar ‘Town. <A canal intersects tho dis- 
trict: some of the houses overhang the tuwing- 
paths, and the little back-yards of others ara 
walled or fenced off on the brink of the cutting 
through which the streain flows. From the ap- 
pearance of thie place it would seem as if no such 
things as paving-rates were knuwn theie; or if 
they be, it is a downright rubbory to levy them 
in @ quarter where nota bit of pavement is to be 
seen. Yet tho unpaved thoroughfares caunet 
even be described as roads: for so far from being 
kept in order, it does not seem as if the slightest 
trouble had ever been taken to level them. In dry 
weather it is one succession of little hillocks and 
holes; so that uo vehicle, whether the lightest 
carriage or the heaviest waggon. couid possibly 
pass along without being jolted to pieces. ‘The: 
impression at once made upon tho mind is that of 
a number of the most wretched huts and hoveds 
built upon a ploughed field, where all the heaps 
of earth thrown out from the shallow founda- 
tions had been left to find a level for themselves 
as best they could. In very rainy weather these 
thoroughfares are knee-deep in mud; and then 
the impressien is that of an assemblaye of habi- 
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tations built in the midst of a perfect swamp of 
mud. Such is Agar Town even to the present day, 
—the little improvements above alluded to as aris- 
ing from the formation of the railway, being con- 
fined to the springing up of a few coctuges of a bet- 
ter description than the vld ones, but which being 
dotted about here aud there, only serve to throw 
the squalor and wretcheduess of the surrrounding 
dwellings into a bolder and more sickening relief. 

From ali that has just been said, tle reader will 
be able to comprehend that eight years ago, be- 
fore the formation of tho railway in that district, 
Agar Town must have been one of the lowest, 
most miserable, and likewise most dangerous re- 
gious within the circumference of London. It 
was indeed the refuge of pauperism—the hiding- 
place of crime—the abode of wretchedness and 
squalor—and therefore one of the most prolific 
hotbeds of demoralization, disease, vice, and pro- 
fligacy that could be found in tle metropolis. Con- 
taining but very few shops, and those such asare 
only to be seen in the poorest neighbourhoods, 
Agar Town chiefly consisted uf lodging-houses, 
where the avarice of Jandlords or the poverty of 
the tenants led tothe grouping together of as great 
a number of occu pautsas could possibly be squeezed 
into the smallestimaginable compass. Throughout 
the whole region the size of the rooms averages 
about ten or twelve feet square; and at the time 
of which we are writing, four or five beds, to be 
occupied by as many different families, were 
erowded intu each room. ‘These beds, cousisting 
only of a wretched fluck mattress and a blanket 
black with grime, were necessarily 50 close to each 
other as almost to tuuche ‘Thus it might be said 
that the whule flooring of each rvom was covered 
over with bedding as straw is littered down in a 
stable; and thcic did several soparate families, 
comprising persous of both sexes and all ages, 
huddle together beyond the possibility of any re- 
gard for modesty or decency. ‘The same horrible 
system prevails toa preat extent in Agar Town at 
the present day: butat the time of which we are 
writing, ere the prescnco of railway workmen in- 
troduced some little civilizing improvements into 
tho place, that herding together of whole fami- 
lies was carried to afrightful extent. 

In the year 1844 Agar Town was like a morass 
where the noxious weeds and poisonous plants had 
attained to the fulness of their rank growth. It 
was then swarmiug with human reptiles—the 
scum, the outcasts, and the rejected of all society. 
It was under no parochial care, and appeared to be 
beyond the reach of any civilizing influences. We 
do no not believe that even the Sunday-morning 
distributors of tracts, who generally poke their 
noses everywhere, ventured within the precincts 
of Agar Town: certainly the parson of no adja- 
cent church ever thought it worth his while to 
visit the inhabitants of that strange colony, which 
in every respect was an isolated spot of utter bar- 
barism in the midst of the shining lights of London 
civilization. It was one of thuse cesspools into 
which the moral filth of this modern Babylon re- 
gularly and continuously flowed, but which no 
legislative prudence, nor parochial intervention, 
nor philanthropic care ever thought of emptying. 
Having no gas Jaid on, no street-lamps of any 
kind, and but very few shops to throw out even 
the feeble glimmeriugs of tallow-candles through 
their dingy panes, Agar Town in dark nights was 
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enveloped in almoat utter gloom; and as by the 
very nature of its few and narrow approaches frum 
thesurrounding thoroughfares it stood in the posi- 
tion of a sort of fastnoss, it necessarily afforded a 
most convenient asylum for any offender against 
the law to whom the police might be giving chase 
in that part of London at the time. Suppose, for 
example, a thief or other malefactor, disturbed in 
his depredations anywhere within a small dis- 
tance of Agar Town,—if he could only manage 
to keep ahead of his pursuers until he dodged off 
into that maze of dark and dangerous defiles, he 
might at once relax his speed, take breath, and 
congratulate himself upon having reached a place 
that was as good as a sanctuary. 

It must not however be thought that the police 
never made incursions into Agar Town, because 
such an impression would be erroneous. What we 
have meant to convey by the preceding remarks, is. 
that from the peculiarity of its situation and the 
defile-nature of 1ts approaches, it afforded advan- 
tages, or at all events chances of escape for fugitive 
offenders, which no other low neighbourhoud of 
London could present. Amongst the various scenes 
of demoralization and depravity which character- 
ized the place, were “ penny gaffs,”—or in plain 
terms penny theatres; and occasionally the pvlice 
got scent of the existence and the whereabouts of 
these cheap dramatic representations. ‘Chen, per- 
haps, just at the moment when an andieuce of the 
most dissolute and proiligate description, including 
boys and girls of even a very tender age, were eu- 
joying the dozen murders that formed the plot of 
some terrible tragedy, or devouring in rapt ad- 
miration the insane rantings of a baujo-looking 
Othello or a seedy Hundet, the duor would burst 
open, & posse of police rush in, and the whole as- 
semblage of audience and actors be comfortably 
marched off to the nearest station, to undergo such 
penalties as the magisterial wisdom might choose 
to inflict next moruing. But these were not the 
only occasions on which the myrmidons of the law 
would make anirruption into Agar Town. Now 
and then they reccived information that some of 
those chemical ex perimentalists termed ‘‘illicit dis- 
tillers” were working a private stillin asccluded 
nook of that isolated region,—for which commerce 
indeed the whole locality, with the convenicuce of 
the canal and barges thereon, was well adapted. 
Then, in the silence of the night, when the still 
was in full operation, the abrupt invasion of the 
police would startle the unlawful experimentalists 
aforesaid, the genuine product of their industry 
would be confiscated, and they themselves sent 
with all the usual circumstauces of ignominy to 
vegetate for a period in prison. But these little 
vuriations in the monotony of Agar Zown were 
not of such frequent occurrence as might be ex- 
pected, considering tho almost incessant viola- 
tions of the law that were taking place in the 
ways thus speciallv described. 

Such was Agar Town in the year 1644: such too 
it had been for a long time previous—but at that 
particular epoch it was in the very height of its 
ignominious glory and the full blow of its pesti- 
lential rankness. There, at thecorner of one of the 
little streets, — if the rough unpaved thoroughfare, 
defined only by a couple of rows of squalid-look- 
ing habitations, could be denominated a street at 
all,—stood a public-bouse bearing the sign of the 
Billy Goat,—the same where Ralph Faretield. 
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nineteen years back had been wont to meet Chiffin 
the Cannibal and his desperate associates. This 
public-house was altogether of a character such 
as might be expected in such a region: it was in 
fact a boozing-kon of the lowest description, 
swhere the liquor was as poisonous as the 
morals of the company that frequented it. It 
was kept by an old couple called Patch,—the 
landlord’schristian name being Solomon, although 
it was not clcar that he belonged to the Jewish 
race. These people had thriven and even grown 
rich in that place, not altogether by the sale of 
adulterated liquors, but by acting as recipionts 
for the stolen goods brought thither by some of 
their principal customers. They likewise lont 
moucy at usurious interest; and indced it was 
proverbial that there was scarcely any means 
which Solomon Patch would hesitate to adopt in 
order to increase his gains. 

We are now about to introduce our readers 
into the tap-room of the Billy Goat, on the even- 
ing of that sanio Sunday on which Lord Saxondale 
pursued his inquiries in the neighbourbood of 
Evergreen Villa, as described in tho last chapter. 
It was about ten o’clock—the shutters were closed 
—a couple of candles stood upon the table in the 
tap-room, and the flamo of their unsnuffed wicks 
seemed to burn dimly, like marsh-lights in a mist, 
through the haze of tobacco-smoke that filled the 
place. Seven or cight men were seated round the 
table, with Jong pipes in their mouths, and with 
powter-pots or glasses in front of them. Three or 
four women were likewise present: and though 
tho company was not very large, get the noise they 
made was very great. They seemed all talking at 
once—some relating anecdotes, others disputing 
upon mooted points, and others indulging in 
boisterous shouts of laughter. The characters of 
all were written upcn their countenances. If any 
one of this motley group had been placed in the 
dock of the Old Bailey, charged with an offence, 
no evidence as to respectability of character—even 
though all the bankers of Lombard Street could, 
for supposition’s sake, be brought forward to givo 
such testimony—would have outweighed with 
the jury the still more positive evidence of the 
individual's sinister looks. 

At the head of the table sat Chiffin the Canni- 
bal, who by acclamation had been voted into the 
chair to preside at the orgie. Though nineteen 
years had ficd since we first introduced him to 
our readers, yet the lapse of time had effected no 
very striking change in his outward appearance, 
unless it were to stamp his features still more in- 
dclibly than in his younger days with the impress 
of ferocity and crime. Indeed, it were impossible 
to conceive a moro finished air of ruffianism, or a 
more consummate aspect of cold-blooded bru- 
tality, than this dreadful man presented to the 
view. His dress was of the same character as 
that which he was wont to wear when we first 
spoke of him—namely, a rough shaggy coat, a 
battered white hat with a rusty black crape 
twisted round it, corduroy trousers all greasy and 
stained, dirty stockings, and groat clumsy shoes. 
His inseparable companion, @ stout bludgeon, lay 
before him on the table; and in the depths of his 
capacious pockets were a couple of pistols, which 
he constantly kept loaded, Of all thecompany pre- 
sent—good heaven! such a company as it was— 


he alone abstained from much talking or uproari- | 
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ous noise,—his habit being rather of that sullen 
reserve Which usually belongs to the cruel and 
cold-blooded disposition. At the same time, he by 
no means discountenanced the hideous mirth and 
horrible hilarity that were going on around; and 
from time to time he expressed his approval of 
some obscene anecdote or desperate exploit by a 
grim smile, which enhanced rather than relaxed 
the dark ruffanism of his features, 

It was when the mirth and jollity were at their 
highest, that the trampling of a horse's hoofs sug- 
denly approaching, and then stopping at the door 
of the public-house, reached the ears of the revel- 
lers in the tap-room; and one of the women ex- 
claimed, “ There's Lady Bess!” 

“Oh! then she’s sure to order usa bow! of 
punch,” cried another of the females, clapping 
her hands joyfully. “ Lady Bess always flashes 
her money about when she comes amongst us.” 

“ Yes—when she does,” growled Chiffin the 
Cannibal, in a deep bass voive that had some- 
thing cavern-like and sepulchral in its tones; 
“but how often is it that she does come? She's 
a deuced sight too proud to suit me.” 

“Ah! but if she’s proud she’s so generous,” at 
once rejoincd the first female who had spoken. 

Chifin was about to mako sume farther obser- 
vation, when the door opened and in walked a 
person who at first sight would havo been taken 
for one of the male sex, but whom on a nearer 
survey it was not very difficult to discover to be a 
Wwoinan in man’s apparel. For a fomale, she was 
of acommanding height, being at least five feet 
ten inches, and was remarkably though somewhat 
coarsely handsome. IJ@r features were large but 
regular: her complexion was of aclear olive, and 
had the flush of excitement upon her cheeks. Her 
eyes were large, of the deepest black, and 
strangely bright: they had an exceeding boldness 
in their glance, and could look any one full in 
the face—not frankly, but with a bardihood and 
audacity altogether unbecoming her sex. Yet 
her look was not that of wanton imprdence nor 
of lustful passion, because it was fixed just the 
saline upon every one who came for the first time 
within its reach—whether male or female, hand- 
some or ugly, old or young :—it was a look, in 
short, which seemed meant to penetrate what- 
ever disguise the object of its scrutiny might 
wear or whatever thoughts were passing in the 
depths of the sou). It was a strange and over- 
bearing look—not only scrutinizing, but also full 
of a bold defiance, and as much as to say that 
though the possessor of those large dark syes 
was @ woman in sex, yet that she was a man in 
daring and in dauntlessness. 

Without being at all inclined to stoutness, her 
figure was largely and finely made—upright as 
the form of an amazon, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of that gentle inclination or stoop of the 
shoulders which belongs to feminine grace, and 
with an elevated carriage of the head which com- 
pleted her erect appearance. Sho was dressedin 
& haudsome frock-coat, buttoned round the waist, 
but open at the bosom, so as to display the fino 
cambric shirt-front and the exquisite frill, This 
frill, by occupying as it were the interval be- 
tween the swell of the bosoms, concealed their 
fullness and thus aided tho general effects of the 
apparel in giving a masculine air to the female 
wearer. The edges of a figured silk waistcoat 
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were seen under the lappels of her cont : she wore 
a stand-up shirt collar, and had a shawl necker- 
chief tied with a care that Beau Brummel might 
have envied. She had on black pantaloons; and 
possessing a remarkable straightness and evideut 
symmetry of limbs, that portion of her masculine 
garb became her admirably. Patent-leather boots, 
the brilliant gloss of which even now shone 
brightly through the dust that was upon them, 
set off her long narrow feet to great advantage ; 
apd the clinking spurs gave her a sort of semi- 
military appearance. Her hair which was of 
raven blackness, appeared when she took off her 
hat to be combed back from the high and open 
forehead, and though not worn very long, fell in 
rich and natural waves over ler ears and to the 
lower edgo of the collar of the coat, so that in 
fact it was not longer than the hair of many 
fashionable youths at the West Ind of London. 
She wore a pair of delicate buckskin gloves, and 
carried a handsome riding-whip in her hand. 

We have already said that this woman’s fea- 
tures, though excecdingly handsome, were largely 
chisclled and somewhat coarse. This was espe- 
cially observed in tho mouth, the lips being full, 
yot not with that sweet pouting expression 
which gives a charm to such fullness of lips in 
woman. Of a rich and moist red, they were not 
merely luscious but strongly sensual lips; yet 
when parted they revealed teeth faultlessly even 
and white as ivofy. When first casting the eve 
upon her, and ere the delusion as to her sex was 
thoroughly cleared up, the absence of beaid or 
whisker was not immediately noticed in conse- 
quenco of tho olive duski®ess of her complexivn, 
which gave her a masculine air: and then too that 
bold and hardy gaze which she invariably tixed 
upon any stranger the moment she encountered 
one, likewise tended to sustain the idea of the scx 
whose apparel she had assumed. Her age might 
be about twenty-five or twenty-six; but when 
considered in her male apparel, she at once struck 
the beholder as being a young man of one-and- 
tweuty. When she spoke, it was in a voice that 
was strong without being coarse or harsh ; it had 
all that flute-like power of tone which was also 
calculated to deceive the observer as to her real 
sex and sustain the delusion. Who or what she 
was will hereafter transpire in duo course: but 
at present we can only introduce ber to the reader 
as Lady Bess. 

On entering the wretched tap-room an oxpres- 
sion of disgust flitted across her features: but. al- 
most instautancously throwing aside that louk, 
she said with a careless smile and in an off-hand 
mauuer, “ Well, you aro all deep in your orgie. 
I supposo it began ere sunset and will last till at 
least sunrise ?” 

“ Will you sit down and join us?” asked Chiffin 
the Cannibal. 

“ No—I havo not time,” responded Tevdy Bess, 
beating one of her legs negligently with the 
horsewhip as she surveyed the group through 
the haze of tobacco-smoke. 

“You never lave time,” growled Chiffin in a 
surly manner. . 

“ But I have had time, though, to do you a ser- 
vice,” immediately rejoined Lady Bess: “and when 
you had just recovered from a long illness I zave 
you assistance in the hour of your need. I have 
never asked it back again—I havo neYer wanted 
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it—I would not talo it even were it offered: but 
what I do look for, is civility in return.” 


“ Lady Bess is right!” exclaimed several voices, — 


all the females joining iu without exception. 

“ Come, we will have no disputing,’ said the 
amazonian beauty: then opening the door, she 
cried out, “Solomon! Where is that scoundrel 
old Solomon ?” 

“ Hore I be, my lady,” answered a fawning ob- 
sequious voice from behind the bar outside. 
‘‘ What's your ladyship’s orders? Bill’s holding 
your Jadyship’s horse——” 

“A truce to so many ladyships,” exclaimed the 
woman in male attire; “and bring in two erown 
bowls of punch: and then bid your old wife pre- 
pare such supper as her larder affords—and charge 
the whole to me.” 

“There! didn’t I say her ladyship would come 
down handsome ?” cried the fenale who had pre- 
viously predicted the regale of punch that had 
just been ordered. “ But wouldn’t it be a greater 
treat still if Lady Bess would sit down and 
dvink it with us 2?” 

“ To be sure! to be sure!” cried many voices. 

“But while thanking you for the compliment,” 
said Lady Bess, ‘I have already told you that 
I have no time. Now, who is there here that 
will do me a service ?—I mean amongst tho men 
—for it is a message that I wish to send.” 

Several of the male revellers volunteered ; and 
Lady Bess sweeping her bright eyes over them, 
as if to select the one whom she most fancied for 
the purpose, said, “I choose you, Tony Wilkins.” 

The individusg to whom she thus addressod 
herself, was a young man of not more than three 
or four-and-twenty, but whose looks fell very 
little short of those of any of his companions in 
their sinister expression and evil nature. He was 
clad in a squalid garb, and his appearance alto- 
gether was such that it seemed scarcely credible 
any person in his senses would have trusted him 
out of sight to get change for even half-a-crown. 
Yet it appeared that Lady Bess knew her man, 
and saw something in him which convinced her 
that he would faithfully execute her commission. 
This surmise on her part seemed fully corro- 
borated by the zeal with which he had at first vo- 
lunteered, and the evident pleasure with which 
he found himself the select object of her choice. 

“ Now, Tony,” continued Lady Bess, drawing 
forth a small sealed packet from her pocket, “ you 
must tako this, and run as hard as you can down 
to King’s Cross. There you will see a tall gen- 
tleman enveloped in a cloak, and with his hat 
slouched over his features. He will be lounging 
about near the statue. You must accost him, 
and say, ‘Zhe night is dark.’ Ile will answer, 
‘Put tw can be made brighter.’ If he gives you 
this reply you will at once thrust the little packet 
into his hand and specd off instantaneously. But 
should he not give that reply, you will kuow he 
is not tho individual whom you seek; and you 
inust look out for another answering the de- 
scription I have given. However, as it is not 
likely on this warm summer night that any indi- 
vidual, unless for a particular purpose, wonld wrap 
himsolf up in a cloak, it is next to certain that the 
first whom you meet thus muffled, will bo the one 
for whom the packet is destined. Having per- 
formed your commission, youcan come back aud 
enjoy your share of the supper I have ordered, 
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and here is a guinea to indemnify you for your 
loss of 80 much of the punch as will be disposed 
of in your absence.” 

Tony Wilkins promised to acquit himself faith- 
fully of his errand; and taking the little parcel 
he secured in the pocket of the greasy coat that 
hung loose about his person. He then stuck a 
battered hat upon his head, and was about to 
hurry forth, when Lady Bess stopped him for a 
moment,—saying, “I do not question your 
honesty towards me, Tony, because I know that 
all of you here would do me a service if you 
could—yes, even Chiffin who growled at me just 
now :”"—anand as she spoke she bent her eyes with 
a perfect blaze of lustre upon the Cannibal, who 
evidently shrank from their overawing power. 
“Dut still I may as well hint, Tony,” she con- 
tinued, again turning round towards her mes- 
songer, “that there is nothing in the packet of 
any value toa soul save the individual into whose 
hands you are to give it; and therefore if the 
devil should tempt you, it will not be worth your 
while to sneak out of your way and open it in 
the expectation of Jinding money or bank-notes.” 

“ 7} wouldn't do it—1 wouldn’s do it,” answered 
Tony Wilkins, with an air of sincerity which for 
an instant rose dominant above the sinister ox- 
pression of his countenance; aud without an- 
other word he darted away. 

The old landlord and his wife now made their 
appearance with the two steaming bowls of punch; 
and when they weio placed upon the table, Lady 
Less filled a wine-glass, saying, “ I drink success 
to vou all. Come, Chiffin, I am determined to 
put you into a good humour, andayou shall pledge 
me ina pliss.” 

* Well, I dou't know how it is, but you make 
as all do just as you like, Lady Bess,” said the 
Canuibal, half goodl-humouredly and half-sullenly. 
“Yoy’ve got a power over us—I suppose it is 
because you are 50 superior to the general run of 
of us folks e 

* Never mind what is the reason,” exclaimed 
the amazonian lady, laughing. “ Drink your 
punch, Chiftin, and do try to look good-natured 
tor once.” 

The Cannibal, as if obeying a sort of magical 
influence which he could not resist, did as he was 
ordered; and as he put down the emptied glass 
he smacked his lips, while a grim smile expanded 
completely over his hang-dog countenance, as he 
said, “I do really think that if I saw anybody 
trying to do you an injury, Lady Dess, I should 
give them six inches of my clasp-knife, even 
though Lswung for it.” 

“Well, it may be useful to have such a cham- 
pion as you, Chiflin,” exclaimed the dashing lady, 
with a merry langh which displayed her ivory 
teeth to the utmost advantage. “But now I 
must he off.” 

“Will you not wait,” inquired one of the 
women, * to see if Tony comes back all right ?” 

“1 know he will,” replied Lady Bess. * He is 
one of the greatest scamps amongst you and there- 
fore tho best to be trusted. And now good night.” 

With these words she quitted the room— 
paused at the bar outside to pay for all she had 
ordered—and then issuing forth, mounted her 
steed which the pot-boy was holding. It was a 
splendid animal, of dark chesnut colour, with a 
proudly arching neck, and of Arabian fineness of 
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limb. Lady Bess tossed the pot-boy half-a-crown, 
and then gently walked the noble animal, which 
she bestrode with the most perfect experience, over 
the rough uneven road till she emerged from Agar 
Town; and entering Maiden Lane, galloped away 
in the the direction of the country. 

In about a quarter of an hour after her depar- 
ture, Tony Wilkins returned to the tap-room of 
the Billy Goat; and to the inquiring look which 
his friends, both male and female, flung upon him, 
he answered, “ It's all right. I met the gen’loman- 
in the cloak: he give the watchwords—and so,l 
gived hin the packet.” 

“ What sort of a looking feller was ho 2?” asked 
one of the women. 

“I'm blowed if I could sce his face,” replied 
Tony: “he took precious good care of that. But 
he was tall aud dressed like a reg’lar gen'leman.” 

“ Perhaps he's Lady Less’s lover ?” suggested 
another of the women. 

“ Lover indeed!” growled Chiffin, contemptu- 
ously: “I don't think such a woman as Lady 
Bess knows what love is. She's altogether above 
common things In short she’s a strange croa- 
ture, and I’m hanged if I can half understand 
her. Since first i 

The Cannibal’s observations were here inter- 
rupted by the opening of the tap-room door, and 
the ecutrance of a woman who was at once wel- 
comed by all present and saluted by the name of 
Madge Somers. She was between forty and fifty 
years of age, had very harsh féatures, and dark 
hair turning grey. She wore an old cloak, the 
hood of which was drawn partly over her head, 
but not so much as to conceal a dingy white cap 
with great frills very Much tumbled, as if she 
were wont to slecp in it at night as well as wear 
it in the day-time. 

“Well, Madge. what's brought you here just 
now ?” asked Chiflin. 

“To speak to you,” was the response. “ Some- 
thing has turned up to-day that promises a har- 
vest: so I want you to help me to reap it.” 

“ Well, you sha‘n’t have to ask twice. But are 
we to talk it over now ?” 

“Yes—nt oner; because I want to be getting 
back homeward :"—and the woman, who had no‘, 
sat down, beckoned Chiffin to follow her from 
the room. 

He did so—and they ascended to a private 
apartment on the upper floor, where they remained 
together for half-an-hour in earnost conversation. 
At the end of this interview Madge Somers took 
her departure from the Billy Goat, while Chiffin 
the Cannibal rejoined his companions in the tap- 
room to partake of the supper for which Lady 
Bess had paid. 
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CHAPTER XIY, 
THE COTTAGE AGAIN. 


It was about nine o'clock on the following ovening, 
when Lord Saxcndale, in pursuance of theappoint- 
ment he had made with the womannt the cottage, 
knocked at the door of that lonesome habitatisa. 
His summons was at once answered by the woman 
herself; nd he was admitted into the same eordid 
little room where he had held his conference with 
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her on the previous day. Asingle candle was burn- 
ing upon the table, but so dimly that it made the 
place look so gloomy as at first to send a very 
unpleasant scnsation thrilling through the entire 
form of the young nobleman. 

“Well, what nows?” he hastened to demand, 
fixing his eyes upon the woman. 

“T told you that I should have some favourable 
intelligence to report,” she atonce answered, “But 
sit down and listen to me.” 

Saxondale had been drinking pretty freely, ac- 
cording to his wont, ere he quitted the dining-table 
to keep his present appointment ; and his transient 


fears at finding himself in that gloomy-looking | 


place, now vanished in a moment. Hoe accordingly , does live there ; so that there can be no mistake 
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Evergreen Villa: and finding that slic wes natu. 
rally talkative, [ bezan to draw her vut. Without 
telling you everything that took plxce, or how I 
wormed myself into her confidence, I may at once 
procced to state that 1 told her how an clegant and 
rich young gentleman was very desperatcly in love 
with her mistress. The lady’s-maid grew deeply ine 
terested on hearing this: fur she no doubt at once 
saw a rich harvest of bribes fur kerself. So we pretty 
soon began to understand cach other. She told me 
that her mistress belongs to the Opecra——” 

“To be sure—I knew that already,” exclaimed 
Saxondale. “ But still Iam glad to find the thing 
confirmed in this way, and that it is really she who 


sat down, alrcady inspired with hope and rekindling , about it. But go on. What next did the maid tell 
passion at the encouraging words which the woman | you about her charining mistress P” 


had ‘uttered. 
* Last evening,” she resumed, “T 
into conversation with the lady’s-maid down at 
®xo. 7.—TIIRD SERIES, 


naged to get 


“In the first place, that she sees very little com- 
pany,” continued the woman,—* only a few triends 
connected with the Opera; that sho regularly walks 
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ovt in the ficlds every morning when 
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nerally attended by her maid 

“Ah! and at what o'clock is that?” demanded 
Saxondale impatiently. 

“ Between nine and ten o'clock,” replicd the 
woman; “quite in the cool of the morning.” 

“Capital!” ejaculated Edmund. “T will throw 
myself in the way of my fair one to-morrow. Have 
you got the disguise ?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yos—here it is,’ responded the woman, as she 
pointed to a large brown paper parcel.“ The maid 
is already initiated with respect to your inlcntions, 
and rbe will not fail to draw the nolice of her young 
mistress to you in your mechanic’s dress. Oh! I 
warrant you she will know how tu manage the thing 
cleverly cnough, bidding her mistress observe what 
a gentcel, elegant-looking young telluw it is for a 
working man——” 

“Nothing can be better!” exclaimed Saxondale, 
rubbing his hands together joyfully with the antici- 
pations of success. “I tcll you what I think I shall 
do—I shall go up to the tavern, pass the night 
there, and come back here carly in the morning to 
put on the artizan dress——” 

And stand the risk of being recognize’ by the 
people of the tavern,” interrupted the woman, “so 
that it will get spread all over the place like wildfire, 
that there’s a young gentleman going about some- 
times in the clothing suitable to his station, and at 
others in a humble garb. Thus you will be watched, 
and dogged, and have all your motions pryed into— 
so that all hope of carrying out your*romantic plan 

“ill be effectually destroyed.” 

“You are right, my worthy monitress,” observed 
Edmund. “I must do nothing fovlish to mar the 
plot.” 

“Besides,” ehe immectiately coutinued, “I hada 
room up-stairs ail nicely cleaned out for you to-day 
and put into the best possible order. There’s a 
comfortable bed that I bought—a washing-stand— 
and everything requisite, though mm a hunble way. 
It’s true the bed is upon the floor, as there was no 
time to get a bedstead put up—and besides I did 
not hike to make too many preparations for fear of 
attracting notice.” 

“ Enough,” my good woman!” exclaimed Saxon- 
dale. “I had forgotten at the moment our under- 
standing of yesterday afternoon, that T was to have 
@ shake-down bed here. At all events I can try it 
fur one night.” 

“And then,” added the woman, “if you feel your- 
self uncomfortable, you might take some litile 
obscure lodging in tho village, passing yourself of 
as a mechanic.” 

“To be sure!” cried Saxondale: “ your advice is 
in all repects excellent. It shall be as you say: and 
now, as the nightis remarkably fine, I will just take 
a stroll for half-an-hour, smoke a cigar in the fields, 
and then on my return go to bed. I suppose you 
have got sucha thing as a drop of spirits in the 
house ?—fur wine is not to be thought of here.” 

“On the contrary,” said the woman, “I have 
done my best to make you as comfortable as I can:” 
-—then opening a cupboard and taking forth three 
bottles, she said, “I brought these with ine in my 
basket from town to-day.” 

Sho likewise produced a corkscrew, 
(ovidently newly purchased), od a jug 
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it is fine, im- | water. Saxondale uncorked the bottles and tasted 
mewiately after breakfast—sometimes alone, but ge- | their contents one after another: then repudiating 


some glasses | flatter him ; 
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the wine, he mixed himscif a tumbler of brandy. 
and-water. This he quickly imbibed, and then 
lighting his cigar, strolled forth from the cottage. 
For about three quarters of an hour he sauntered 
through the fields, enjoying the fragrance of his 
havanneh in the calm freshness of the evening, and 
thinking over the brilliant conquest he felt certain 
of achieving. It was about half-past ten when he 
returned to the hut, where he was immediately ad/ 
mitted by the woman; and on being again con- 
ducted into her little room, he fuund the table 
spread with a clean napkin, and a little supper con- 
sisting of a cold fowl, a lobstcr, a new loaf, and 
some bottled porter, arranged upon the board, 
Everything «looked perfectly clean, notwithstanding 
the sordid appearance of the place itself and the 
untidy aspect of the woman. The walk had given 
the young nobleman an appctile—the romantic ade 
venture, as he considered it, had put him into good 
spirits—and so he sat down and did justice to the 
fare. Another tumbler of brandy-and-water exhi- 
larated his spirits still morc ; and when he had thus 
concluded his repast, he felt every inclination to 
retire to rest, so that he might rise carly in the 
morning and prepare for the “love campaign,” as 
he called it. 

“TJ do not know,” said the woman, as she lighted 
another candle ere conducting him tc the chamber 
up-stairs, “ whether it is an oversight on yeus.part 
or whether you havé purposcly forborne from telling 
me who youare. If you desire to keep your name 
secret, of course I do. not wish tu know: it cannot 
be any business of mine. But if otherwise, and you. 
havo no reason for hiding your name, you may as 
well tell it to me.” 

“T have not the slightest cbjection,” answered | 
the young nobleman, “because I have every reason 
to believe that you arc as discrect as you are astute. 
I am Lord Saxondale.” 

“TI felt convinced you were a young gentleman of 
rank,” said the woman; “and I told the lady’s-maid 
so last night. And now excuse me for hinting that 
it will be as well to give the complnisant abigail 
a bribe as early as possible; and if you like, I can 
manage to see her the very first thing in the morn- 
ing before she accompanies her mistress in her walk.” 

“Oh, to be sure!” exclaimed Saxondale. “ By 
all means put the lady’s-maid in a good humour :""— 
and as Le thus spoke he drew forth his purse which 
had a quantity of gold in one end and several banke 
notes in the other. “Here, give her this note,” he 
continued, selecting one for ten pounds. “ But, no 
—gold is better. The fair sex always prefer gold. 
So you shall present her with these ten sovereigns 
as an earnest of still more liberal rewards :’—and 
he tossed the moncy down upon the table. 

“The maid shall have this before cight o’clock 
to-morrow morning,” said the woman. 

“Tsce that you will not Ict the grass grow under 
your feet,” observed Saxondale, with a smile. 
“And now for this room where I am to sicep. But, 
by the bye, let us take up the garb in which I am 
to appear to-morrow.” 

“Your lordship would embellish even the miost 
wretched rags,” said the woman, knowing how to 
and therefqre you cannot possibly 





of iresh | look otherwise than well, oven in this rough sift.” 





Thus epeaking, she took the bundle in one hand 
and the cancilo in the other, and led the way up the 
ricketty ladder-like staircase to tho storey above. 
There she introduced Lord Saxondale into a room 
the wretched appearance of which contrasted 
strangely with the splendidly furnished chamber to 
which ho was accustomed at home. Still was 
it evident that all attempts had been made to ren- 
der it as habitnble as possible. A quantity of hay, 
having a very frayrant odour, had been thickly 
spread upon the floor; and on this the mattrass was 
placed. It was quite new, as were also the sheets 
and blankets. Nevertheless Lord Saxondale made 
asomewhat wry face as he inspected these accom- 
modations; ond he was about to remark that 
al{houch they weuld do for one night, yet ho could 
not pul up with them for a longer period,—when it 
struvk him that he had better not risk the chance 
of offending a woman who not only seemed to enter 
heart and soul into his projects, but who had like- 
wise done the best she could to make him comfort- 
able. = Suppressing therefore any display of ill- 
humour, he allowed his features to brighten up, 


the deseendants of a family dating its origin back 
to the dime of the ‘Tudors, plunging headlong into 


euch ania iventure as this!” 


Jord.” replied the woman, “should be considered as 
adding to the romanee of the whole adventure.” 
“Troe? ericed Saxondale: “that is at Jeast a 


in the meraing.” 

The woman aceordingly placed the mechanic's 
garb upon a chav near the humble bed, and leaving 
the caudle on the washing-stand, bade her guest 
* rood nicht.” As soon as she had left the room, 
Saxondale disapparelled himself and lay down to 
rest. 
altogether so uncomfortable as he had anticipated ; 
and wiule in the inidst of imagination’s revels re- 
specting the transcendant beautics of Angela Vivaldi, 
he soon sank off into a profound sleep. 

Tt was aout midnight when the woman, who 
had not yet retired to rest, put on her old ragged 
cloak, and drawing the hood over her head, stole 
very genutly forth from the hut. Traversing the 
ficld, she Jooked about her as she neared the hedge 
that formed its bowndary; and in a few moments, 
from the dark shade thereof the form of a man 
emerged into the clear starlight. 

“Well, Madge, is it all right?” said Chiffin the 
Cannibal: for he the individual was. 

“Allright,” she answered. “The young fellow 
is fast asleep. Tstole up to the door of his room 
ten minutes back, and could hear by his measured 
respiration that he was in a decp slumber.” 

* And whit about the booty ?”? demanded Chiffin. 
“Ts the vane worth all this trouble ?” 

“Shall you be content with a hundred pounds or 
#0, for vour share?” inquired the woman, as she re- 
crossed the field, aceompanied by the Cannibal, in 
the direction cf the cottage. 
“YT believe you, old gal. 
aure ?” 
“T told you last night at the Billy Goat,” ro- 
apondel Madge Somers, “that the jewellery he 


But have you made 
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Jel much wearied, he did not find the bed 
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even in the way that we shall have to sell it. Solo- 
mon Patch will give that sum: for to buy it in the 
shops it would cust three times as much. Thero’s 
his watch and chain, diamond studs, and three 
beautiful rings on his fingers. Then his purse is 
well lined, I know; for I managed to make him 
pull it out, so that I might judge of its contents. 
There’s a lot of gold in one end, and cver so many 
bank-notes in the other. I caught a glimpse of a 
fifty and a twenty; and there are others besides, 
the amount of which I could not catch at a clance.” 

“Well, this looks promising,” remarked the Can- 
nibal, grasping his club with a firmer gripe. “I’ve 
got all my tools about me,” he added with a diabolic 
lecr,—* pistols, clasp-knife, and so on. But what 
about the shovel to dig the grave 2” 

“T have not forgotten it,” responded Madge: ‘it 
is there, at the nut. I procured it along with the 
other things in town this morning, And Vl tell 
you, moreover, What I have done--—I have mado 
his bed upon a thick layer of hay——” 

“T understand,’ exclaimed Chiffin: “to save the 


| floor from the bivod when we draw a knire across 
and even Janghed as he exclaimed, “Only think of | his throat or stick a dagger into him—ch? Well, 


iVs a good precaution: there’s nothing so dangerous 
as blood-marks—for Pve heard say they can’t be 
washed out. But have you ascertaincd who the 


“The Eade hardships which you thus endure, my | young spark is?” 


“Suppose he is a lord—should you flinch?” asked 
the wumar. 
“Flinch!” repeated tho Cannibal, with savage 


consolation, And now upensthe parcel and put out | contempt: “why should [? What the douco is a 
my rouch garments ine readiness for mo to assume | lord to me P” 


“To be sure—what indeed?” said the woman. 
* Well then. this young blade is Lord Saxondale.” 

“ Lord Saxondale!” exclaimed Chillin in astonish- 
ment. ; 

“Yes,” answered the woman, struck by her com- 
panion’s manner, which she was evidently at a loss 
to comprehend. “Do you know anything of him? 
—whiy dil you seem so surprised at the mention of 
his name 2” 

“Only because 1 once had something to do in 
connexion with that there family,” replied C_affin. 
* But that was nineteen or twenty years age and 
then my services was engaged by a chap named 
Farefield. However, all that’s gone and done; and 
if there’s inoney tu be got here to-night, I don’t 
care what the young fellow’s name 1s.” 

By the time this colloquy was ended, Madge 
Somers and the Cannibal had reached the door of 
the cottage; and the woman gently lifting the 
latch, passed into the place, followed by her male 
companion. She then shut the door again with 
equal caution, while the Cannibal, who seemed per- 
fectly familiar with the habitation, at once entered 
the ground-floor room, where the food, wine, and 
spirits still remained upon the table. Tho night air 
had sharpencd his appetite; and without a moment's 
hesitation he sat down and began making a hearty 
meal, not forgetting to pay his respects to the 
brandy-bottle, wine being no favourite beverage 
with him. We did not take above ten minutes thus 
to satisfy his appetite, which the idea of the horrible 
crime he had come thither to perpetrate by no 
means marred, while the ficry alchohol added if pos- 
sible to the ferocious ruffianism of his mood. 

“ Now,” said the woman, who, without taking off 


wea abuut his person is worth a good fifty pounds, i her cloak, bad seated herself and remained perfectly 
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silent while her companion was eating, “let us not 
lose another moment———for the body must be dise 
posed of before morning,” she added in a very low 
voice, 

With these word she approached the cupboard 
an‘ tovk forth o dagger, the point of which she 
tried with one of her fingers. 

“You mean to play your part in it, then,” said 
the Cannibal in a whisper and with a grim Jook. 

“What matters it who docs the work?” she de- 
mended. “We are neither of us squeamish, I sup- 
pose. But in case he should happen to awake as 
we enter the room, and either cry out or offer any 
resistance, it will be better for us both to be pre- 

ared.” 

“All right!” observed Chiffin. “And now to 
business.” 

Madge Somers took up the candle with her left 
hand, and holding the dagger in her right, led 
the way from the room. As noiselessly as possible 
did she asecnd the steps, with Chiffin close at her 
heels. On reaching the door of Saxondale’s chamber, 
they stopped and listened; and the regular and even 
respiration of the young nubleman convinced them 
that he etill slopt profoundly. They accordingly 
opened the door and stole in. Madge, who led the 
way, advanced straight up to the bed; and as tho 
flaring candle which she held in her hand threw its 
light upon the countenance of Edmund, both she 
and her murdcrous companion saw, as they sus- 
pected, that he was wrapped in the profoundest 
slumber. But just as they were gpbout to do the 
work of death, a sudden ejaculation of mingled 
horror and amazement burst from the lips of 
Madge Somers; and dropping the candle in the 
fearful excitement which had so abruptly and 
strangely scized upon her, the chamber was plunged. 
into darkness, 

That ejaculation to which she gave vent and the 
noise of the candlestick falling, startled young 
Saxondale with galvanic effect from his slumbers; 
and springing up from the mattrass, he cried out 
“Thieves! murder!” as loudly as he could voci- 
ferate. 

Madge Somers, recovering her presence of mind 
the very instant she had dropped the candle, clutched 
Chiffin with nervous violence by the arm: and ina 
quick but low whisper said, “Go!” The ruffian, 
astounded at what had just happened,—but having 
nota moment for reflection, and being too much 
bewildered to act of his own accord,—at once obeyed 
the woman’s command, for which it no doubt 
struck him there must be some good and excellent 
reason. She at the same time banged the door vio- 
lently behind him as if to enforce with additional 
energy the order she had given for his retreat; and 
then hastening towards Saxondale, whohad begun vo- 
cifcrating as ere now described, she said, “ Hold your 
eonguc! it is nothing!” 

* But that noise—what was it?” asked Edmund, 
quaking and quivering all over. “ For God’s sake 
don’t hurt me! Take my purse, if you want it— 
but—but——” and his tecth chattercd audibly. 

“I tell you that you have nothing to fear,” ex- 
claimed Madge Somers. “I would not hurt you— 
and I do not want your purse.” 

“ But what has happened ? what is the disturb- 
ance?” inguired Edmund, still with tremulous 
voice and quivcring limba, as he stood upright by 
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the side of the bed from which he had leaped. “ Tel? 
me—what are you doing here P—what noise was 
that P Did I not sce something glitter in your 
hand ?” 

“ No—nothing only the candlestick that I 
dropped,” at once replied Madge, who had already 
concealed the dagrer under her cloak. 

But here we should observe that although the 
light had been extinguished by the fall of the 
candle, yet the room was not enveloped in total ob- 
scurity ; for the glimmering of the starlight through. 
the small and dingy window rendered objects some- 
what discernible: therefore the young nobleman 
could perceive the figure of the woman standing 
near him ; and observing that she was not undressed, 
naturally argued that she had not been in bed at 
all. But he likewise perceived that she had no one 
with her, and this latter circumstance somewhat re- 
assured him. 

“Tt was only a drunken man who would ferce his 
way into the house,” continued Madge. “ But 
make haste and dress yourself! You must go 
away from this place at once. Ask me no questions 
—and do as Ticll you without delay. You must 
manage to resume your apparel in the dark; and 
in a few minutes I will come up to you again. But 
fear nothing, I repeat: no harm shall befall you.” 

Then, snatching up the candlestick, and without 
waiting for a reply,—much Joss to answer any of the 
questions which the young nobleman might think 
fit to put relative to all these singular procecdings 
—she abruptly quitted the room, closing the duor be- 
hind her. On descending tke ladder-stairs she found 
Chiffin waiting below with eager impatience to learn 
the cause of those sudden emotions on her part 
which had not mercly made her cry out and drop 
the candle, but also abandon all in 2 moment the 
murderous intent that had been harboured against 
her guest. 

Having hastily lighted the candle again, in the 
room where the supper-things were, she said in a 
low but resolute tone, “Remain you here quietly, 
and I will explain everything. I cannot tell you 
now—but when he is safe out of the house is 

“What?” asked Chiffin, his countenance becoming 
as dark as night: “do you mcan that he is to 
escape us P”’ 

“Yes—I do mean so,” returned the woinan, in 
whose louks there was a strange firmness mingled 
with a sort of wild agitation. “You have known 
me well enough, Chiflin—and I should think too 
well not to be aware that I am acting for the 
best.” 

“Well, it may be so,” growled the Cannihal, 
savagely; “but it seems a strange way of duing 
things.” : 

“It is nevertheless my way,” rejoined Madze, 
with a stil more dogged air of determination. ‘So 
sit down—take some brandy to put you into a 
better humour—and wait till I return. I shall be 
with you again in three or four minutes. Here, 
lend me the candle—you can manage for yourself 
in the dark till I come back.” 

Having thus spoken, Madge Somers took up 
the candlo and left the room, closing the door be- 
hind her, 

Meanwhile Fdmund, considerably relieved from 
his terrors by the assurances of safety which the 
woman had given him—but thoroughly bewiMered 
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by tho strangentes of the whole proceeding—had 
lost no time in resuming his apparel; and he had 
acarcely dressed himself when she re-appcared with 
a light in her hand. We immediately fixed his 
eyes upon her to seo whether she came with any 
hostile intent ; and though there was cortainly little 
to glean of an encouraging charactcr from a coun- 
tenance naturally sinister and repulsive, yet at the 
same time he beheld naught in her looks to belic 
the assurances of safcty she had ere now given him. 
Sie nevertheless gazed upon him with a singular 
earnestness, that had howcver nothing threatening 
in it: and yct her regards were of a nature which 
he could not comprehend. 

“You doubtless wish for explanations why you 
must depart so abruptly and in the middle of the 
night,” she said, at length breaking silence, and 
speaking in that curt, blunt, and imperious manner 
which seemed habitual to her: “but you will re- 
ceive none from my lips. It suits me to act in this 
way. But there is one point: on which I may as 
well enlighten you at once—which is, that all I 
told you about my having seen or spuken to the 
lady’s-maid at Evergreen Villa is pure invention on 
my part. I never took any trouble at all in the 
mutter, and know nothing more of the young lady 
or her concerns than what I tuld you yesterday 
when you first came to the cottage. And now 
depart.” 

“But this is most singular—most unaccount- 
able!” exclaimed Saxondale, his courage reviving in 
proportion as he saw ree there was actually no 
ground for alarm. 

Depart, I say!” cried Madge Somers, stamping 
her foot impatiently. “If you stayed here for an 
hour, you would not drag from my lips a single 
word more than I choose to tell you.” 

Lord Saxondale, perceiving that it was utterly 
useless to stand arguing the point with this singular 
woman, no longer hesitated to obey her command; 
and he accordingly followed her from the room. 
She descended the stairs with the candle in her 
hand, and held open the cottage-door, her entire 
manner evincing an unaccountable impaticnce for 
him to begone. He accordingly went fourth without 
another word; and speeding across the fields, en- 
tered the Seven Sisters Road. 

Meanwhile Madge Somers closed the front door 
and returned to her companion Chiflin, whom she 
found seated near the table and drinking large 
draughts of brandy-and-water, to which he had | 
managed to help himself by aid of the glunmering 
light that pecped in through the window. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
& GLANCE AT THE PAST. 


WHATEVER intention Madge Somers might have 
lad a few minutes back, of ‘entering into full par- 
ticalars with Chiffin the Cannibal as to the cause of | 
her singular behaviour towards Lord Saxondale, she 
had come to a very opposite resolution by the time 
she returned to him. In short, for reasons best 


known to herself, sho had entirely qhanged her 
At 
time there were certain particulars to, 


mind, and determined to keep her own counsel, 
the 
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which he had briefly alluded when 'J)2y were cross 

ing the ficld together, and respecting ‘which she was 
anxious to obtain the fullest and completest ex- 
planations. Madge Somers therefore felt that she 
had a difficult game to play with the formidable 
Chiffin, and that it would require all her arts of 
diplomacy to effect the double object of satisfying 
him in respect to her own conduct, and at the samo 
time gleaning what she wanted to know from his 
lips. 

* You are enjoying yourself,” she said, flinging 
off her old cloak and sitting down near the table. 

“Well, I think it wants soimncthing to put ono in 
a good humour after this disappointment,” growled 
the Cannibal. “ But it wasn’t for a glass of brandy- 
and-water that I came up here to-night, I can tell 
you,” he added. “Who's to pay me the Lundred 
pounds I have just lost by your silly nonsense in 
letting that young fellow go’ For I hav’n't forgot 
that you said just now my share would come (vo that 
amount.” 

“ Now, Chiffin,” answered Madge Somers, “ vou 
have known me some yenrs, and I have never de- 
ceived you in business matters—have 1?” 

“ No—I can’t say that you have,” responded the 
Cannibal sullenly. “We have done a tew things 
together, and you have always been fair and straight. 
forward enough—there’s no denying that: and now, 
what next ?” 

“You will believe me, then, if I make you a cer- 
tain promise ?” said Mad ve interrozatively. 

“Yes—I think I may,” replied Chitin: “< for wo 
all know you are a strange kind of a creature, and 
there’s some of the fulks duwn at Sol Pateh’s really 
fancies you are awitch. I dun’t mean no otfence, 
Madge——” 

“Witches need not have recourse to the means I 
adopt for a living,” rejoined the woman abruptly. 
“ But about this promise of mine. If I tell you that 
to-morrow evening at nine o'clock I will bring you a 
hundred pounds to the Billy Goat, or any where 
else you choose to appoint, will you be satisfied for 
the loss of your booty this night? And I think 
you ought to be,” she added ere he had time to 
answer ; “for it will be a hundred pounds earned by 
you without risk, whereas if this work had been 
done to-night there woul! have been risk, although 
everything was so nicely arranged to make all traces 
disappear.” 

“Well, if I was sure of having the blunt to- 
morrow night,” said Chitfin, slowly suffering himself 
to be pacified, “I shouldn’t care much about that 
young fellow being allowed to be alk clean off under 
my very nose, ag one may say. 

“Then you shall have the hundred pounds to- 
morrow night, Chiffin,” said Madge Somers, with 
the confidence of one who knows that the promise 
will be fulfilled. 

“ And now you will tell me,” asked the Cannibal, 
“what the deuce all this means—why you dropped 
the candle and called out—why you pushed me from 
the room and banged the door as a signal that I 
wasn’t wanted—and why you let the young chap 


| escape at all.” 


Did you not sce that he opened his eyes all in a 
, moment, just as we were bending over the bed?” 
' asked Madze. 

“No—that I didn’t!” replied Ciiffin graflly; 
“and if he did open his oyes like that, then al I 
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ean say is I can’t believe mine—because it seemed 
to me that he was asleep as sound as a rock.” 

“Well, then,” rejoined Madge doggedly, “I can 
tell you that he did. I was closest to him and I saw 
him open his eyes.” 

“ And suppose he did,” exclaimed Chiffin, “ what 
then? why did that prevent us from doing his 
busincss ?” 

“JT don’t know how it was, but a sudden weak- 
ness came upon me,” answered Madge. “I could 
not find it in my heart-——” 

“Oh! that bo hanged!” growled Chiffin, “I 
don’t believe it for a minute—it’s all nonsense. A 
sudden weakness over you, Madge? Why, you 
must take me for a downright fool——” 

“ Never mind what I take you for, Chiflin,” in- 
terrupted the woman, with a look and manner 
which showed that she was not to be frightened by 
him: “I tell you that some strange feeling of re- 
morse, or pity, or fear—I dont know which it was 
—but perhaps all three united—came over meat the 
time, and I could not possibly do the deed or yet let 
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Madge,” said Chiffin: “for generally speaking you 
ain’t accustomed to talk more than is necessary.” 

“Oh! but people are not. always in the saying 
humour,” said the woman. 

“ Well, that’s true,” remarked Chifin. “I my-, 
sclf don’t generally chatter and talk about my ex- 
ploits, except when I am preciously in the wind— 
and then I let out everything. Did I ever tell you,” 
asked the ruffian, on whom the frequent potations 
of brandy-and-wator were producing an effect, 
“how it was I come to be called the Cannibal ?’® 

“Yes—you have told me that story,” roturned " 
Madge; “and it 1s precisely because you told it so 
well, that I want to know about this other business 
of which you are speaking—I mean the Saxondale 
affair.” 

“Well, come, I will tell you all about it,” said 
the Cannibal. “You must know that Ralph Fare. 
field was the old lord’s nephew, and was a sad wild 
fellow, who ran through a lot of money and spoke 
ill of his uncle. So the old lord was resolved to cut 
him out, and went and married a young girl all in 


it be done. It scemed as if an invisible hand was | a great hurry. By her he had threo childron—two 
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stretched out to save hin-— 

“Well, I don’t know what to think of it,” ob- 
served Chiffin sullenly: “ it's astrange story, Madge, 
to come from your lips.” 


daughters and a son. Now this didn’t suit Mr. 
Ralph’s book at all, because the little Edmund 
would succeed to the pecrage and cstates. So Ralph 
determined to have him ‘made away with; and some- 


«And Iam a strange woman too—am I not?” | how or other he found me out. Well, I wasn’t over 
she demanded abruptly. “You yourself said so | particular, and Ralph had gold enough to tempt mo: 


just now.” 


besides which I looked to the future, and thought 


« And so you are—ani it’s perhaps on that ac- | that if through me Ralph got to be Lord Saxondale 


count you suddenly took it into gour queer head to | it would be as good as a pension as long as I lived. 
let the young fellow go. Well,” he continued, re- | Sv I soon fell into Ralph’s plans, and agreed to act. 
filling his glass with brandy-and-water, “ I suppose | I and some of my pals were to go down into Lin- 
what you say must be the casc; and if you ouly | colnshire, carry off the brat, poison it, and then 
kecp your word and come down with the blunt to- | leave the body in some public place where it was 
morrow night, I shan’t bother myself any longer ! sure to be seen: because, don’t you understand, Mr. 
about your strange conduct of just now.” | Ralph could scarcely claim to be the heir unless the 
“You may rely upon my punctuality,” said death of little Edmund was proved? Well, me and 
Madge. “At nine o'clock I will be in Agar Town. | the pals went down into Lincolnshire ; but for sume 
But while wo were crossing the field, you said | days we didn’t succeed—and as I becan to fear that 
somcthing about having done business for one of .so many suspicious-looking fellows lurking about 
the Saxondale family several years ago.” might cause an alarm and spoil the whole game, 1 
“And so TI did,” answered Chifflin; “and now I; told them to pack off to Gainsborough, which was 
recollect, it was just about this time nineteen years | only a few miles away, and there wait for me.” 
back. But it wasn’t exactly for any one bearing | Here Chiffin paused to imbibe some more alcoho- 
the name of Saxondale—thic old lord was alive then | lic fluid, which having done, he pursued his narra- 
and this covey who wis here to-night was only | tive in the following manner :— 
just born.” “The moment I began to act alone, I had good 
“T recollect you mentioned the namo of a person | luck: for I succceded in carrying off the child from 
ealled Farefield,” said Madge. its nurse. I had a black mask on my face and 
“Yes—Ralph Farefield,” rejoined Chiffin: “it, frightence the poor girl terribly—so that she feli 
was him that employed me. Ah! it isa rum affair | down in a fit, while Iran away as hard as I could 
altogether, and I never could make out how that, with the baby in my arms. I soon slipped the 
Ralph Farefield came by his death.” mask off my face, and mado straight for a grove 
“A strange affair, was it f” said Madgo Somers. ' that I saw at a distance. Having reached it, I sat 
“Come, Chiffin, your glass is ompty; and although down to rest, and also to do the remainder of my 
it’s late you are accustomed to sit up, and we may | work—which was to kill the child and strip it of its 
as well havea friendly chat while we are about it. | outer clothes so as to give Ralph Farofield a proof 
Besides, I mean to have a glass myself. So come, ‘that I had fulfilled his mission. But when I felt 
refill-your own.” in my pocket for the little phial of poison, I found 
“I don’t mind if I do,” said Chiffin, suiting the it broke; and so I thought to myself there was 
action to the word. | nothing left to do but to tie a string round the little 
“Let's see—what were we talking about?” said ‘ creature's neck and strangle it. However, I began 
Madge, who had likewise brewed a glass for her- stripping the clothes off first, stuffing them into 


self. “Oh! I remember—that strange story of the 
Saxondale family ninetcen years ago. Come, I am 
just in a humour for a good gossip to-night.” 

| “Then it’s a very strange humour of yours, 


' my pockots as I did so; and thon I noticed that the 


child ‘iad ghe mark of a strawberry on its neck. 
A very singular mark it was—so singular that I 
couldn’t help looking at it, though it was Dut a ting 
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mark, not so big as a sixpence. Well, I had just 
torn off a string from tho child’s petticoat and was 
going to fasten it round his neck—for he was crying 
a great deal and I wanted to put an end to the 
business at once—when all of a sudden I heard the 
voices of several men close by: but I could not 
immediately sec who they were, on account of the 
thickness of the foliage. Well, thought I to myself, 
there was a chase after the child, and if I was caught 
stripping it and with its clothes in my pocket too, 
I sfould swing for it! So dropping the brat in a 
jiffey, I started up and rushed away quite in a differ- 
ent direction from the one whero I had heard the 
voices. Just as I got out of the grove, however, I 
ran against a great tall hulking gipsy-man with a 
large atick in his hand. He cried out in a savage 
manner, asking what the deuce I meant by running 
against him like that; and then he gave me a good 
tap with his stick—in return for which I knocked 
him down with my bludgeon. But the next mo- 
ment I had our or five otacr gipsy-men at my 
heels, who came rushing out of the grove on hearing 
the disturbance. Sv, not choosing to stay and fight 
with such numbers, I cut off as fast as my legs 
would carry me. They did not pursue me far; and 
I got clear away., I then sat down and began to 
reflect what I should do—whether I should go back 
and endeavour to regain possession of the child or 
not; for I now felt quite sure that the voices which 
had alarmed me were those of the gipsy-men and 
not of any persuns in search of the bantling. But 
then I thought that if I returned into the grove 
the gipsics would cither beat me to death for having 
knocked down their comrade; or else out of re- 
venge, and perhaps with the hopo of reward, go 
and hand me over to the constables of the nearest 
town for having Molen and stripped a child. Sol 
was obliged to come to tho resolution of leaving 
things to take their chance, and telling Ralph Fare- 
field the most plausible story I could invent to 
satisfy him. I accordingly made the best of the 
way to Gainsborough, and joining my companions 
at the boozing-ken where they had put up, told 
them what had happened. We then took separate 
roads, aud hastened back to London.- There I told 
Mr. Fareficld that I had killed the child, and left it 
in a place where it was very likely to be discovered. 
As a proof of the story I displayed the clothes 
stripped off the bantling, and which fortunately 
were marked with the name of the Hon. Edmund 
Fargfeld. Talso told him about the strawberry- 
mark—and allogether he was satisfied.” 

Here the Cannibal again paused to refresh him- 
self with more brandy-and-water; and having re- 
filled his glass ready for farther use, he went on 
thus :— 

“A month passed away after the adventure down 
in Lincolnshire, and as it seemed that nothing was 
heard about the child, and it did not turn up, I felt 
pretty sure that cither the gipsies had taken it away 
with them without stopping in the neighbourhood to 
ascertain whoso child was lost, or else that they had 
left it to its fate in the grove. Or again, it like- 
wise occurred to me that they might not have seen it 
at ail. Tlowever, certain sure it was that the child 
continucd missing, as I learnt from Ralph Farefield, 
who came to question mo more particylarly about 
the business. It was a little more than a month 
after adventure, when I one day saw in a news- 
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paper that old Lord Saxondale was lying at the 
point of death down at the castle in Lincolnshire: 
so I went off to Mr. Fareficld’s lodgings to let him 
know: but I found he had gone down into Lincoln- 
shire the day before. Then it struck me that if the 
old lord should not happen to die of that bout, it 
might answer Ralph Fareficld’s purposes if me and 
my pals were to get into the castle and knock his 
venerable lordship on the head in the middle of the 
night. Away we went therefore into Lincolnshire 
to offer our services to Ralph in that respect: but 
on arriving in the neighbourhood wo heard that the 
old lord was dead, that Lady Saxondale had re» 
covered her child, and that Ralph Farefield had 
gone away suddenly in the middle of the very same 
night of his arrival. Well, I was not over much 
eurprised at hearing that her ladyship had got back 
the child, knowing what I did about its original 
loss. I was however terribly put out to think that 
it was all up with Mr. Ralph: so me and my puls 
consulted what we should do rather than gu back 
empty-handed to London. In short, we determined 
upon a crack in the castle, and uccordingly broke in 
atnight. An alarm was raised—we found our way 
to some vaults underneath the chapel—and there 
what do you think. we discovered ? You would 
never guess. The dead body of Ralph Fareficld, 
floating about in the water that had flooded the 
vaults !” 

“Wad he been murdered, then?” asked Madge 
Somers, who listened with a deep interest to tic 
narrative. ‘ 

“There was no appearance of it,” responded 
Chiffin; “and indeed from what a surgeon after- 
wards said, there was cvery reason to believe 
the contrary —I mean to say, that it was an 
accident by which he was drowned. But how he 
came into the vault, heaven only knows! Me and 
my pals took from ahout his person all he had in 
money and jewellery, and left the body lying on the 
steps leading down intu the vault. We then got out 
of the castle as best we could, and betook ourselves 
to Gainsborough, where we put up at the buozing- 
ken that I mentioned just now, and which was kept 
by a fellow of the right sort. You recollect I told 
you that when me and my pals were first down in 
Lincolnshire about Farefield’s business, I sent them 
to Gainsborough while I tried my hand alone at car- 
rying off the child. On that occasion they put up 
at the boozing-ken I am speaking about; and there 
they happened to fall in with a resurrectionist chap, 
whom they had known in London and who had 
been doing a stroke of business at his trade—body- 
lifting, I 1aean—down in Lincolnshire. It was to 
try and find this fellow again that we hetook our. 
selves to the boozing-ken atter our adventure inside 
Saxondale Castle: because at that time stiff’uns 
were very scarce in the market and fetched a deuced 
good price. The laws were very severe then against 
resurrection-mon ; and enterprising surgeons who 
wanted a subject, didn’t mind giving twenty, thirty, 
or even forty guincas. Now you begin to under- 
stand why me and my pals stopped at Gainsborough 
to find out Bob Shakerly the body-snatcher. Well, 
we did succeed in meeting with him, and told him 
that we knew of where there was a nice stiff’un, 
pretty fresh, and we thought might be had with a 
little trouble. So he then told us that there was ® 
young doctor from London stopping in Gainsborougés 
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at the moment—of the nameof Ferney,andwhohad quite enough brandy-and-water: so I will be off 
guite a jnania for subjects. Well, Bob Shakerly But don’t forget to be down at Patch’s to-morrow 
went and saw the ductor, and told him what a prizo night at nine o’clo¢k—or clse you and me are very 
uight be had if he chose to give a decent sum for it. likely to fall out.” 

This he at once agreed to do; and our arrange-| “You know that when I promise I always fulfil 
ments were made accordingly. Me and my pals my undertaking,” replied Madge Somers. 
determined to penetrate once more into the castle! “To be sure: I don’t doubt you,” said Chiffin. 
and get out the body; for we saw the means of “And now good night.” 

doing it without running any particular risk of dis-| “Good night,” answered the woman: and the 
covery. On his side Bob Shakerly agreed to be in Cannibal took his departure. 

the wood close by the castle with a horse and cart in ; 
the middle of tho night; and things being thus ee 

scttled, we set to work without delay. You have 
never been down in that part of Lincolnshire, have 


you?” 
“ Nu—never,” answered Madge. FRseM ADVENTURES ON THE SAME NIGHA 


“Well, Saxondale Castle is an immense building, 
and ut least half of it was shut up in those times,” , We left Lord Saxondale at the moment whes, 
continued tho Cannibal. “I don’t know anything having quitted the hut in the precipitate manner 
about it now. All we learnt the first time of our already described, he had gained the Seven Sisters 
breaking in had taught us how to do things better Road. It was not in a very lonely part that he now 
on this second occasion: so we clambered up to ounce found himself: for Hornsey Wood Tavern was 
of the windows that overlooked the River Trent, | Within five minutes’ walk in one direction, and ten 
and got into the uninhabited part that way. We ' minutes would bring him to the houses in Hornsey 
went down into the vaults and fuund the body just Road in another dircetion. He thought the best 
where we had left it lying on the steps. One would thing he could do would he to proeced to the tavern, 
have thought the rats aust have begun to make a , knock the people up, and procure a bed for the 
weal upon if: but it was quite otherwise — the | remainder of the night. But while he paused for a 
eiffun was as fresh and as perfect as when wo | few moments in tho middle of the road to reflect 
@ragged it out of the water two nights before. | whether he should adopt this course, or make the 
Well, we got it up the stune stairs into a sort of ; best of his way back into London, his car caught 
vestry-place opening out of the chapel. Thero we | the quick tramplings of a steed approaching from 
put it into one of those precious Lig sacks that re-| the direction of the metropolis. Almost imme- 
surrectionisiy have for the purpose, and lowered it | diately afterwards the hurseman came up to the 
by ropes out of the window by which we had got in. | spot where Saxondule was loitermg; and although 
Our own cscape was made without exciting any | proceeding at the time at full gallop, he suddenly 
g alarm in the building; and we got the stif'un safe | reined in his stecd so that it came to a dead hall. 
away inlu the wood, where Bob Shakerly was wait- | The reader will remember that it was a clear star. 
ing with « uorse and cart. He then drove off to: light night; and Snxondale was therefore enabled 
Gainsborough, while me and my pals followed on | to perceive that the stranger who had thus stopped 
foot. Dr. Ferncy paid the price agreed upon; and | 80 abruptly, had the appearance of a young man 
though when it came to be divided amongst us all, | very handsomely dressed: but he could see little of 
our shares wern't very great, yet if was a matter of | his countenance, inasmuch as ao great shawl- 
eight pound apicce—and that was better than ; kerchief, ticd round the neck, reached almost up 
vothing. Me and my pals came back to London, : to the nose—while the hat, which had largo brims, 
and sold Ralph Faretield’s jewellery to Solomon | was drawn low over the forchead. The steed 
A Patch. So, all things considering, we did not return | which the traveller bestrode was o magnificent 
quite empty-handed.” animal; and though evidently docile and obedient 
“ And that is all you have to tell me?” observed | to the will of its rider, it nevertheless began pawing 
Madge Somers, as Chiffin the Cannibal left off} the ground with some little degree of impatience at 
speaking. thus being checked in the full career which seemed 
“Yos—that’s all, and enough too I should think,” | best suited to its high mettic. 
we answered with one of his grim smiles. “Wasn’t| “ You are out late to-night, sir,” said the horse. 
xt @ precious string of adventures? But by the by, | man, whose voice, though sounding with sumewhat 
I may tell vou that the Dr. Ferney I have been | muffled accents through the folds of the shawl. 
speaking about, has since become a very cele- | neckerchief, was nevertheless mild and agreeable. 
brated man. Bob Shakerly told me so. Ah!| ‘“ Yes,” answered Saxondale, who was just in that 
B#sean old man now, and does nothing in the | frame of mind to be by no means displeased at meet- 
resurrection line: subjects have got so precious | ing some one to talk to, after an adventure which 
cheap since the law was altered, and doctors can | had been fraught with so much terror, and the ine 
get hold of poor people that die in hospitals, and | fluence of which still lingering upon his mind, made 
workhouse paupers, tnd convicts. But Bob is doing | tne road seem more lonely and the silence of the 
pretty well though, in another line: he keeps a | night more ominous than under other circumstances 
knacker’s yard down at Cow Cross—Sharp’s Alley, | they would have appeared. “But I may make the 
1 think it is——yoa must know whereabouts I} same observation in respect to you. Weare both 
mean? §0 having dug up human bodies for the | late. It must be considerably past twelve o'clock :” 
doctors to dissect, he now buys old horses which he | —~and pulling out his watch, he cxamined it by the 
dissects himself for cat’s-meat and sausages. But starlight, ‘Near one, I declare!” 
it’s precious late, Madge, and I think I have had | “Which way lics your road?” inquired the tre 
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veller, scrutinizing the young nobleman from be 
nevih the overhanging brim of his hat - 

*'Po tell you the truth,” answered Saxondale, n 
with a laugh, “I am benighted, as it were, and ‘ 
was just thinking of going up to the tavern you- a 
der aud procuring a bed, when as I was crossing Ne 
the road you gallopped up to the spot.” aN 

“ It is ten to one that the people will not open / 
«heir place for you up there at this hour,” rejoined / 
tie horseman, pointing with his riding-whip to- } 
wards the tavern upon the neighbouringeminence. 
“But my house is little more than a mile hence ; 
andif you will condescend toaccept such hospitalty | 
as I can afford, a bed is cheerfully at your service, 
I may observe that ] have as pretty a Iittle villa- 
residence furtheralong the road here, towards Ed- {if 
monton, as you will seeanywhere in this district.” (fH 

The offer was made with such frank courtesy, | i 
and the traveller altogether seemed to be of such / i 
genteel and prepossessingappearance, thoughlittle fi EMMY Soe ay HAE Woe 
of his countenance could be discerned, that Lord ao LAL Ceereants B 
Saxondale at once accepted this kind proposal. He TARR mM oS te 

© If you liketoget up behind me,” said the new 1 has PN eae ses oc dS 
fdeud, with still increasing affability of manner. = ie Wf! 
‘afew minutes will bring us to our destination ; iA fal! 
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and at this bour of the night it is by no means 
likely we shall encounter any one to notice the 
singularity of the proceeding. By the bye," he 
exclaimed, ere pausing for the young noble- 
man’s answer to this last proposition, “I ought 
perhaps to inform you that Iam Captain Chan- 
dos, of the British army—unattached at pre- 


- sent.” 


EP 


“ The circumstances under which we have met, 
and your kindness, Captain Chandos,” returned 
Edmund, “lead me to express a hoje that we shall 
be better acquainted. J am Lord Saxondale, and 
shall be most happy to return your civility by 
receiving you iu Park Lane.” 

“JT have heard of your lordship,” said the Cap- 
tain, “as of course everybody has—and am proud 
at thusenjoying the honourof yourcumpany. Now, 
my lord, catch hold of my arm—TI have left the 
stirrup free for you—and spring up behind me.” 

This was immediately done; and now behold 
Lord Saxondale mounted upon this beautiful high- 
spirited steed, behind its rider, round whose waist 
he was of course compelled to throw his arm in 
order to sustain his balance. Captain Chandos just 
touched the flanks of the horse with his spurs; 
and the animal started off at a easy gallop. A 
little further on the steed suddenly shied some- 
what at a mile-stone which stood out in white and 
ghastly contrast against the dark hedge: and this 
little incident, by disturbing Lord Saxondale’s 
equilibrium for a moment, led him to cling all the 
more tightly tothe Captain. But he was suddenly 
seized with a strange feeling of astonishment 
when his hand enconntered a renfirkable fullness 
about the breast of the Captain’s surtout-coat—so 
thut the impression naturally made al) in a mo- 
ment upon Edmund’s mind. was that his compa- 
nion must be a woman in disguise. So bewildered 
was be by this discovery that be knew not what 
to say or do; and asthe steed was gallopping 
along the road towards Edmonton, the young 
nobleman rapidly expericnced the most unpleasant 
doubts and misgivings spribging up within him. 
At length, when he had made up bis mind to turn 
the matter off in a laugh and inquire “who the 
fair unknown was that thus in male apparel played 
the part of Captain Chandos in her Majesty's ser- 
vice,” the gallant officer himself-efor we had 
better continue to speak of the rider in the mas- 
culine gender-—suddenly reined in his steed in tho 
most lonely part of the road; and clutching Lord 
Saxondale by the arm which encircled the slendor 
waist and bad been pressing against the tell-tale 
bosom, he gave him such a sudden whirl and 
jerk that the astounded Edmund was swept clean 
off the horse and landed upon his feet in the 
middle of the road. 

“ Now, my lord,” said the.audacious Captain, 
suddenly producing @ pistol from the holster of 
hie saddle, “ your purse—your watch—and those 
rings from your fingers !” 

Lord Saxondale was very far from being the 
most valorous young man in existence; and tle 
sight of the pistol gleoming in the argentine splen- 
dour which poured down from the heavens, at 
once filled him with dismay. He cast an anxious 
look rapidly up and down the road— but no suc- 
cour was nigh, nor did a sound of approaching 
horse or vehicle meet his ears. ° 

“Come—quick, quick!” exclaimed Captain 
Chandos, the accents of whose voice, though stil) 
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somewhat muffled by the thick shaw!-kerchief, 
nevertheless sounded peremptory enough. “ Keep 
me not waiting as you value your life !” 

“‘ But—but—you are joking, Captain—I mean 
fair unknown—whoever you are,” stammered 
Saxondale, still with a faint hope that it might 
prove a frolicsome jest after all. 

“If you keep me talking here another minute 
you wil] find it to be no joke, I can assure you,” 
at once rejoined the bold amazon. “ Now then, 
my lord, quick !—your purse, and so forth!” _ 

The wretched Faxondale, perceiving that the 
fair unknown was indeed terribly in earnest, drew 
forth his purse with trembling hands and craven 

| demeanour: then he surrendered u") his watch, . 
| with the gold chain—and lastly he tovk the rings 
| from his fingers. 

“You have bandsome diamond studs in your 
shirt,” said the amazon, “but I will leave you 
them. I donot wish to strip you altogether :” 
—and a merry kind of laugh sounded from be- 
hind the muffling shaw)-kerchief. “Now, my 
lord,” added the false Captain, ‘I need scarcely 
enjoin you to hold your tongue relative to the 
adventure you have just experieneed: for your 
pride will prevent you from proclaiming to the 
whole world thet you. have been robbed by a 
woman.” 

With these words, the female highwayman put 
spurs to her steed, which started away at full gal- 
lop; and in a few moments the amaronian des- 
perado disappeared in the distance. 

Discomfited, abashed, and devoured with shame, 
young Lord Saxondale stood transfixed to the spot 
in most wretched bewilderment. The spiteful ele- 
ments of his character being aroused, be gnashed 

| his teeth with impotentrage—and then henctually 
shed tears of vexation and annoyance. There he 
was, at a considerable distancefrom London-- pen- 
niless—atan advanced hour of the night, or rather 
nn early one of the morning—and so exhausted 
with fatigue that hetrambled at theides ofthe long 
walk which seemed before him. The whole 
night’s adventures had been but too well calcn- 
lated to terrify, harass, weary, and humiliate 
him. Firet startled up frome very short sleep 
—compelled to dress in haste and go forth to 
look for a bed elsewhere—then taken at least 
another mile farther out of his way, to be plun- 
dered and put to shame by a female in masculine 
attire—and now left to manage as best he could 
for the remainder of the night—these were the 
unpleasant topics of Lord Saxondale’s roflec- 
tions! 

However, he must not only put the best face on 
the matter, but also the best foot foremost. Full 
truly indeed had the female highwayman observed, 
with a mocking laugh, that he would only be too 
| anxious to keep the adventure as close as possible 
within his own breast: for were itto transpire that 
he had suffered himself to be thus depoiled of his 
purse, his watch, and his rfngs, by a woman, he 
wouldbesounmerci‘ully laughedatastobeashamed 
ever to show his face in society again. Therefore, 
as to keeping his own counsel relative to the rob- 
bery, hismind was madeup ina moment; and with 
regard to his present predicament, the only alter- 
native wasto get back into London as best hecould, 
So he walked on towards the Seven Sisters Road 
again, and \ Bie he soon reached. In a little while 
| he paused at the corner of the narrow lane leading 
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up to Hornsey Wood Tavern; but recollecting that 
he had vot a farthing in his pocket, he dared not 
bend his steps thither to knook the people up. He 
accordingly walked on, and in another quarter of 
an hour arrived opposite Evergreen Villa, which 
he could not help regardins as the origin, so to 
speak, of all his manifold adventures and misfor- 
tunes of this night. Indead, so thoroughly sick- 
ened, dispirited, depressed, and humiliated did he 
feel—so thoroughly wretched too in every sense 
of the word—that as he stood gazing upon Ever- 
green Villa for a few moments, he was almost 
inclined to make a vow that he would 
abandon his previously enthusiastic designs in 


| that quarter. 


ed 





But while he thus paused opposite Evergreen 
Villa, he suddenly observed through the some- 
what thick screen of trees in the front garden, a 
light glimmering from one of the windows on the 
ground-floor. To the best of his calculations 
(for he had no watch to refer to) it was now 
nearly two o'clock in the morning. 

“ Monday night,” he said to himself, thus mus- 
ingly refreshing his memory; “and Angela 
Vivaldi was not advertised to dance : so they can- 
not be sitting up for her to return from the Opera. 
Besides, she would be home before this. And yet 
why should she not have been out at some party?” 
—and as these reflections swept through his brain, 
he suddenly experienced some little revival of his 
passion for the fair danseuse. 

As he still lingered hesitatingly in front of the 
villa, he heard a door open: and then a much 
stronger light suddenly shone from behind the 
screen of trees. He advafced up to the gate open- 
ing from the footpath, and perceived a female de- 
scending the steps of the front-door, which stood 
wide open and whence the light of the hall-lamp 
was streaming forth. The female had the appear- 
ance of being a lady’s-maid, or domestic of a simi- 
larly superior grade; and as she came slowly 
along the gravel-walk leading towards the gate, 
Saxondale had an opportunity of observing that 
she was young, rather good-looking, dressed with 
a coquettish gaiety, and having the arch mischie- 
vious look of a confidential soubrette. 

Here suddenly seemed to be an opportunity of 
doing for himself all that the old woman had un- 
dertaken to perform, but in which she had so 
grossly and unaceountably deceived him; and 
feeling his spirits somewhat revive by the hope- 
fulness of the occurrence which was thus trans- 
piring, he waited in the shade of the trees near 
the gate until] the lady’s-maid, as he presumed her 
to be, came near enough for him to address her. 
Then she stopped, and seemed to listen as if in 
expectation of some one’s appreach. 

“ Well, my pretty maid,” said Lord Saxondale, 
suddenly showing himself, * you are taking a late 
walk in the garden here.” 

“Oh, dear! how you have startled me,” ex- 
claimed the abigail, with a half-suppressed shriek: 
but as she immediately perceived that-the cause 
of her more than half-affected alarm was evidently 
@ gentioman by his dress, the self-sufficiency of 
his speech, and the diamond studs which gleamed 
fn the starlight, she did uot see uny necessity for 
hurrying away frem the spot; on the contrary, 
advancing close up to the gate, she rather ap- 
peared to eourt the little chat whigh accident 
thus threw in her way. 


“ What are you doing out here ao late?” asked 
Lord Saxondale. 

“ Well, it’s like your impudence to question me 
in this manner !” said the young woman with an 
arch toss of her head, though evidently being very 
far from offended. ‘ Aud suppose | was to ask 
how it is you are out so late ?™ 

““ Well, then, I should at once tell you,” returned 
Saxondale. “I have been dining up at the 
tavern yonder, with a parcel of friends of mine; 
and we have swallowed no small quantity of wine. 
Then we had cards and dice; and if I had not’ 
lost a matter of three or four hundred guineas, I 
should at once slip a ten-pound note into your 
hand as an earnest of future rewards if you lend 
me your aid in a certain enterprise I have in 
view.” 

“Oh! Iam sure you must indeed have been 
drinking a great deal of wine to talk to me in 
this way,” said the lady’s-maid, with an affected 
giggle, which showed that if Lord Saxondale 
were really earnest in what he said he was at 
perfect liberty to go on and explain himself with- 
out the fear of giving offence. 

“J can assure you that I speak the truth,” he 
immediately rejoined. “But though I have lost 
all my money at cards, as J tell you, there is no- 
thing to prevent me from coming up to this neigh- 
bourhood : to-morrow and making it twenty 
guineas instead of ten, that I design as a little 
present for your acceptance.” 

“Oh, yes—I dare say! It is all very pretty tu 
talk in this manner,” cried the maid, with another 
laugh, as if she pretended to regard his bebaviour 
only as a mere pleasantry. “ But 1 should like to 
know in the first place who you are, that you speak 
so fine and make such maguificent promises ?” 

The young nobleman had not been despofled 
of his card-case by the female highwayman: he 
accordingly took it forth from his pocket, and 
producing cne of its pasteboard contents, handed 
the same to the lady‘s-maid, who was enabled by 
the clearness of the night to read the name upon 
it. 

“Well, my lord,” she said, with a somewhat 
more respectful tone— though all along her man- 
ner had been affably familiar and flippantly gra- 
cious enough—“ I of course begin to believe that 
you are serious in what you have said; for of 
course & gentleman never breaks a promise—and 
a lord is more than a gentleman.” 

‘Now tell me who yuu are waiting for?” said 
the young nobleman. 

‘For my mistress, whom I expect home every 
minute,” was the reply. ‘J gotsotired of waiting 
that I came out hoping to hear the aounds of the 
carriage-wheels. And, by the bye, the moment we 
do catch them, your lordship must hasten away.” 

“ Would your mistress chide you for spesking 
to me ?” ask:d Saxondale. 

“[ don’t exactly know that she would—for she 
is indulgent euough,” was the response: “but at 
the same time if any one came hugie with her, it 
would Jook so odd for me to be seen talking to a 
geutlenian at the gate. Besides——” 


* Hesides, what?” inquired Saxondale, as the 
soubretie suddenly stopped short. © ‘l'ell me, what 
were you abuut to say 7” 

“Oh, nothing!” rejoived the young woman, 
with an arch smile through 
“ Onlyeun" 
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* Only what? You have got something at the 
very tip of your tougue and du not like to say it.” 

“ Well, my lord, I am speaking to a stranger,” 
returned the young woman, somewhat more 
seriously than before: “and of course I do not 
like to gossip about my mistress’s affairs to every- 
body. 

‘“ Your mistress belongs to the Opera ?” observed 
Saxondale. 

“Ah! then you know something about her ?” 
at once exclaimed the soubrette. “ And now I re- 
men ber your lordship did say something about 
entertaining certain viewsand requiring my assist- 
ance. Was that said for fun or in earnest ?” 

“ Quite in earnest,” answered Saxondale; “and 
it was for that purpose I promised you a reward. 
Indeed, if | had nut been robbed ——” 

“Robbed! I thought you had lost your money 
at cards ?” 

“To be sure! I saidao. But cannot a person be 
robbed at cards as wel] as on the highway ?” 

“Certainly. However, I have your lordship’s 
promise for a proof of your kindness; and as I con- 
sider your word to be your bond, Iam just as ready 
to listen to what your lordship has to say as if I 
had the gift in my pocket.” 

“From something that has escaped my lips,” 
resumed Edmund, “* you havo seen that I know a 
little about your mistress. I have seen her at the 
Opera and to see is to adinire. But there is still 
another step which is to be explained by stating 
that to admire is to burn to possess. Now, in plain 
terms, is there anything to hope ?” 

‘It all depends, my lord,” rephed the soubrette. 

“ Depends upon what ?” inquired Saxondale. 

“ Terms-—offers—settlements—and so forth,” 
was the answer. 

“ Then, is your mistress mercenary ?” 

“ Not exactly mercenary—but she loves money, 
just as a great many other ladies do, as a means of 
procuring pleasure, to live in good style, keep her 
catriage and servants, and so forth —all of which 
she could not do with her salary at the Opera.” 

‘And yet she is handsomely paid, according to 
report,” remarked Edinund. 

“Not so well as people think, perhaps,” re- 
joined the soubrette. ‘ But you asked me if there 
were any hope? It is four you to get acquainted 
with my mistress, and see what she says. 
You do not seem too bashful, my lard, in 
tnaking known your wishes; and certainly she 
will not be too bashful in giving you an answer. 
Of course I shall say everything I can in your 
favour; and you know that a lady's-maid in 
these cases possesses great influence with her mis- 
tress. 

“Undoubtedly. You are her lady’s-maid, then ? 
T thought so the very first moment! saw you. One 
can always tell a lady’s-maid ——” 

““Yes—we have a certain air,” remarked the 
young woman, tossing her head conceitedly. “ But 
why, my lord, do you not come and call to- 


‘morrow? orelso write a very tender and affec- 


tionate billet 2?” 

“ Good heavens!" exclaimed Saxondale ; “is it 
possible that yourmistruss would either receive me 
as & Visitor without any introduction, or take no- 
tice of any letter I might send her ?” 

“Well, considering that you area lord,” re- 
sponded the soubrette slyly, and with a sort of 
mysterious confidence, ‘I think it very probable 
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my mistress might dispenge with the usual formali- 
ties. Indeed, if she were to come hume alone pre- 
sently, ] am not quite sure but that you might be 
pardoned for your boldness in introducing yourself 
to her at once,” 

‘Ts this possible ?” exclaimed Edmund, now so 
elated that he forgot all the previous misadven- 
tures of the night. 

‘‘ Tt is so possible,” was the response, “ that I 
should advise you to make the attempt.* Or if you 
are too bashful, you can just walk a little way up 
the road and leave me to say « few words to my 
mistress. Then, if | were to come down tothe gate 
and ask you to walk in and take supper with her— 
for she always bas supper when she cumes home, 


and it is now ready served in the drawing- 
TOOM eer”? 


“Tf you are not trifling with me,” exclaimed 
Edmund, “ and if you could really manage what 
you bave just proposed, it should not be merely 
twenty guineas that I would put into your hand 
to-morrow, but fifty.” 

‘“‘ Well, my lord,” answered the soubrette, ‘it 
all depends upon whetliera certain person domes 
home presently with my mistress, And that, 
to tell you the truth, was what I alluded to just 
now when you told me I had something at 
the tip of my tongue that I did not like to speak 
out.” 

“But who is:this certain person?” inquired 
Saxondule. 

“Mr, Walter, at the Opera.” 

‘‘ What, one of the great authorities of the esta- 
blishment ?” ejaculated Saxondale. “Oh! I know 
him tolerably well. I have frequently spoken to 
him behind the scenes—a stout, elderly gentle- 
man——"” 

“The same,” responded the sowrette. “He's a 
niceenough manin his way, but very particular 
indeed; and that was why I was fearful that if 
he did come home presen‘ly with my mistress, 
he would be angry on fincivg me talking to any 
one at ths gate. Oh! he is so particular,” repeated 
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the abigail, “and treats my mistress just as ifshe | 


were his wife~—-hands her ih and out of her car- 
riage with the greatest respect is 





“ But what, then, has he to do with your mise | 


ae ?” demanded Saxonddle. “Is he related to 
her ?” 

“Ob! my lord, how stupid you are! Can't you 
guess ?”—then with anotherslylook, and oncemore 
in a mysterious tone of confidence, the soubretie 
added, “ He is just as much rélated to her as your 
lordship wishes to be.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me she is living under his 
protection ?” demanded Edmund in astonishment. 
The soubretée nodded her head affirmatively. 

“Oh, the sly puss !” ejaculated Saxondale: ‘and 
rumour speaks so highly of her virtue! Well, after 
all, I was right,” he observed, musing audibly, “in 
what Isaid to my friend Staunton, when | declared 
that I had no great opinion of the virtue of any 
female upon the stage. But still I did think that 
she was virtuous as yet—although I fancied that 
her virtue was not an impregnable citadel. And 
you tell me,” he continued, again addressing him- 
self to the soubrette, “that your mistress is living 
under the protection of this Mr. Walter?” 

‘Yes. Is there anything astonishing in it ?” 

“Oh, nothing at all! Butis she much attached 
to him?” ; 


| 
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“ No—far from it: and between you and me, 
my lord, the conquest will not prove altogether 
so difficult as you may fancy. But here she 
comes! Hasten away for a few minutes!” 

Lord Saxonda.e, whose ear had suddenly 
caught thé sounds of an approaching vehicle at 
the same time as the lady's-maid's, at once acted 
in obedience to her suggestion, and hurried higher 
up the road. Then stopping and looking back, 
he perceived a brougham drive up to the gate of 
the villa-garden. The lady’s-maid immediately 
issued forth—the coachman leapt down—and one 
person only emerged from the carriage. That 
person was a female—and she at once entered 
the precincts of Evergreen Villa. 

“ Now then,” thought Saxondale to himself, 
as he experienced 'a thrilling exultation of the 
heart, “it is about ten to one that within a very 
few minutes I shall have the happiness of being 
in the presence of Signora Vivaldi. That soubrette 
of her’s is an artful hussey, and is pretty sure to 
manage the business cleverly. Ah! now the 
coachman takes the vehicle round to the stables. 
I wonder how long I shal] have to wait here? 
Perhaps the maid is already opening the matter 
to her mistress. But if the world only knew 
what I have discovered to-night—that the beau- 
tiful Angela Vivaldi, whose virtue hus been 
paraded off as immaculate as her loveliness is 
transcending, is nothing more nor less than the 
kept mistress of one of the great Dons of the 
Opera, what oasting up of eyes, and holding up 
of hands, and lifting up of voices there would be! 
Well, after all, it will be,a conquest of its kind— 
because I know she has refused so mang offers 
and has treated so many letters with contemp- 
tuous silence. And yet, if she should all of a 
sudden ‘receive me into favour it will be rather 
astonishing. But the soubrette spoke confidently 
enough! Ah! I know wh tit must be! This 
Signora has her pride and has refused two or 
three Marquises, four or five Earls, and a whole 
score of Barons, just because they were not of 
ancient family; and I presume that cunning 
soubretie, knowing that I am descended from an- 
cestors who lived in the time of the Tudors, is 
very well aware beforehand that her mistress 
will not say nay to me.” 

In these and similar musings did half-an-hour 
pass, while the conceited young nobleman was 
kicking his heels to and froin theroxd. At length 
he became uneasy. Was it possible that tho 
lady’s-maid had been laughing in her sleeve at him 
the wholetime? Hoe began to fearso. Butif it 
were the case, would it not add the crowning ig- 
nominy to all the pyevious humiliations of this 
memorable night? Saxondale was rapidly falling 
into despondenoy. But ah! the front door of the 
villa opens—a female form trips forth and speeds 
down to the gate! With hope suddenly reviving 
not merely reviving, but soaring up into exul- 
tation—Lord Saxondale hurries thither; and the 
first glance he obtains of the lady’s-maid’s coun- 
tenance, is the harbinger of happiness. 

“ Well, what news have you for me?” he im- 
patiently asked. 

“ Let this be the reply,” responded the soubretde: 
and she opened the gate. 

Edmund hastened in: the young woman shut 
the gate—and hurriedly conducted him into the 
bell., There, as she closed the front door, she 
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threw upon him a look full of arch meaning, and 
whispered “ Did I not tell you that I should 
succeed ? did I not promise a triumph ?” 

Lord Saxondale could scarcely retain his joy 
as he breathed the most liberal promises in the 
ears of the young woman. 

“ Walk in, my lord,” she said throwing opens 
door leading out of the hall. “ My mistress will 
be with you immediately. She is merely making 
some change in her twilet.” 

Saxondale entered an apartmtment that was 
not merely elegantly, but even luxuriously fur- 
nished. A table iu the centre was spread with a 
supper consisting of severn) cold dainties and 
choice wines. The curtains had been drawn 
closely over the windows ; and the room was 
lighted by a lustre suspended from the ceiling. 

“Now,” thought Lord Saxundale to himself, 
“in a few minutes—perhaps in a few seconds—I 
shall have an opportunity of gazing close upon 
those charms which I have already devoured from 
a distance. But hers isa loveliness which cannot 
diminish by anear view. Ah! what happiness !"— 
and he literally rubbed his bands with delight. 

At this moment he heard female voices whis- 
pering in the ball: then the dour opened—and 
then a lady of tall stature, great beauty, and 
elastic walk, entered the room. She was clad in 
an elegant wrapper thrown loosely around her; 
and in her appearance there was not merely that 
negligent abandonment of one who has just put 
on a deshalLilléa, but also a meretricious exposure 
of her charms. 

She was notethe Signora Vivaldi—and there- 
fore Lord Saxondale at once took her to be either 
a guest or a relation of a fair danseuse. He 
accordingly bowed with the politest courtesy, but 
volunteered no explanation of his object in 
obtaining this interview. . 

“Your lordship will doubtless think me very 
indiscreet and very imprudent,” said the lady, 
motioning him to be seated, as she threw herself 
listlessly upon a sofa placed near the supper- 
table, “in receiving you at this time of night—or 
rather, I should suy, at so early an hour in the 
morning: but from all that my maid told me of 
your lordship’s anxiety to form my acquaintance, 
I was vain enough to suppose——” 

“ Your maid?” echoed Lord Saxondale, with 
unfeigned astonishment. “Surely there must 
be some mistake? It wasthe fair mistress of 
the villa to whom I was desirous of paying my 
respects.” 

* And I, my lord,” answered the lady, reddening 
with mingled indignation and wounded pride, “am 
the mistress of the villa! If your lordship is disap- 
pointed, and expected to meet some other person, 
your lordship can retire. It was not I who sought 
this interview ; and therefore the humiliation of 
the mistake will not rest with me.” 

“Do not be angry, I beseech you !" cried Saxon- 
dale, scarcely recovering from his bewilderment. 
“It is true that I had been led to imagine another 
lady lived here: but the one in whose presence I 
have the bononr to find myself, is sou charming a 
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substitute that it is as it were only finding myself | 


in one part of Paradise when I had fancied that 
I was being led to another.” 

+ Your lordship at all events has the art of turn- 
ing a compliment most prettily,” said the young 
lady, smiling vo a to seveal « ast of very beautifal 
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teeth. “But pray whom did yon expect to meet 
here on the present vccasion ?” 

“To tell you the truth, it was the Signora 
Vivaldi,” auswered Saxondale. 

“Oh, the prude!” instantaneously cried the fair 
one, with an indignant toss of the head. ‘' But I 
begin to understand how this mistake originated. 
It is doubtless because I also belonging to the 
Opera-———” 

“Just so!” exclaimed Lord Saxondale. “‘ And 
now tel] me at whose feet : have the honour of 
kneeling ?” he added, suiting the action to the 
word, and dropping down upon his knees before the 
lady whose hand he took and pressed to his lips. 

“You may know me as Emily Archer, if you 
like,” was the response, accompanied by a sweet 
seductive amile: “but atthe Opera and to the 
world I am known as Mademoiselle D’Alembert.” 

‘Oh! then, if I have lost one beautiful danseuse, 
I have obtained another!” exclaimed Edmund, as 
he again pressed her hand to his lips: then rising 
from his knees and seating himself by her side, he 
said, ‘* How foolish in me not to have recognized 
you at once! I have oftenadmired you—and be- 
tween ourselves considered you a much finer ar- 
tiste than the Signora Vivaldi——” 

“ Ah! my dear Lord Saxondale,” exclaimed Miss 
Archer, “it is only jealousy, and bad taste, and 
envy, and want of discernment, and all kinds of 
nasty feelings, that have put me second instead of 
first. But come, Jet us take some supper—and a 
glass of champagne will enliven our discourse.” 

Lord Saxondale and the meretricious beauty of 
the Opera-ballet accordingly plaged themselves at 
table; and by the time the young nobleman had 
imbibed his third glass of champagne he had not 
merely forgotten the beautiful Angela altogether, 
but found himself breathing the most extravagant 
proposals in the ears of the seductive Emily 
Archer. 


OHAPTER XV. 
THE GRAND ENTERTAINMENT. 


TURN we now to the residence of Lady Macdonald 
in Cavendish Square. 

It was six o'clock in the evening of the day that 
followed the night of Lord Saxondale's many ad- 
ventures ; and Lady Florina Staunton was seated 
in her own private'‘apartment adjoining her bed- 
chamber. Theroom wassplendidly furnished ; and 
the ornaments were of a character which displayed 
the refined taste of its presiding divinity. Several 
exquigite slabaster statues wore dispersed about— 
there were vases filled with lowers which exhaled 
a delicious perfume—and ou a side table were scat- 
tered drawing-materials, with a few exquisite spe- 
cimens of the art in water-colour. 

Florina was dressed for a party. Her be autiful 
hair was arranged in ringlets, andornamented with 
pearls and a single camelia thut seemed typical of 
her own virgiu purity. She was seated at a table, 
whereon lay a boos and a letter, both of which she 
had been reading. ‘lhe former was a volume of 
Scutt’s Poems, of which she was a great admirer: 
the letter was one that had been received by her 
aunt that same afternoon frum Mr. Gunthorpe, and 


which had bean given to our fair hergine to read. 
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But at the moment when we thus afford the 
reader a glimpse into that splendidly furnished 
apartment, Lady Florina was neither reading book 
vor lettur, but was plunged into a deep reverie. 
Exquisitely beautiful did she seem as she sat, 
statue-like, in her rich dress and with her looks 
bent pensively down wards,—so exquisitely beau- 
tiful indeed, that it appeared a sin to allow the 
heart of so fair a creature to experience the slight- 
est source of vexation or sorrow! And yet sorrow 
did Jurk in that gentle bosom of hers: for tbe 
young lady could not blind herself to the circum- 
stance that iu being regarded as the future wife 
of Lord Saxondale, she was to be sacrificed to the 
wretched conventionalisms of high life, and that 
her hand was to be bestowed upon one whom she 
could not possibly love and who even inspired her 
with aversion and disgust. But there was another 
circumstance to which Floricva eould not close her 
convictions : and this was, that if she did nut love 
Lord Saxondale she nevertheless loved another ! 

“Yes,” she thought to herself in the depth of 
that reverie in which we find her plunged, ‘‘ he is 
one of nature's true aristocracy and needs no fac- 
titious ornament of rank nor accidental advantage 
of fortune to render him truly estimable. I feel 
that I love him! I ean no longer shut out this 
truth from my mind. Butin thus admitting it 
unto myself, is it not the same as acknowledging 
my own unhappiness? Alas, yes! for itis in vain 
that I love him——I never can be his. Oh! that 
he loves me in return, I know—I am con- 
vinced! ‘Yes, William Deveril loves me !”— 
and as she thus spoke hjs name even to hereelf, 
she suddenly started as ‘if with the conscious- 
ness of some guilty thought or deed. ‘And 
now,” she continued, in her silent reverie, “I am 
decked to go forth into the brilliant salvons of 
fashion—to smile with my lips while my heart is 
weeping—to look happy in my face while my 
my soul is dark with sorrow !” 

At this noment a door opened at the extremity 
of Lady Florina’s apartment; and galvanized as 
it were from her deep absorbing reverie, she 
started aud looked round, aa if fearful lest the 
person now entering, whoever it were, might read 
in her features the thoughts that had been agi- 
tating in her mind. 

“ Ah, my dearaunt!” she exclaimed, rising from 
herchair: “is the carriage at the door?” 

“Yes, Flo dear,” responded Lady Macdonald— 
an elderly woman, superbly dressed, but theartifices 
of whose toilet could not conceal and scarcely even 
witigate the ravages of time upon a beauty thatin 
her younger days had been of no common order. 
“Tt is half-past six—Lady Saxondale dines at 
seven—and you know that she is so particular, 
she is always punctual.” 

“ Tam ready, aunt,” replied Florina, ‘ But surely 
it wil) not take half-an-hour,” she added, smiling. 
“to reach Park Lane ?—and I know that you do 
not like to be there much before the time,” 

* Trua,” observed Lady Macdonald: * we will 
wait five minutes, Have you read Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
letter which | sent into you just now 2” 

‘\] have read it with some degree of astonish- 
ment,” answered Florina. ‘lhe other night, when 
he first introduced himself to meand Haruld at the 
Opera, he said that he should be delighted to pay 
you a visit ,and J sasured him that you would be 
well pleased to show him every attention. , dnd 
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now,” added Florina, taking up the letter from 
the table and glancing her eyes over it, “he 
says that his numerous occupations in the City 
and the attention which he has to devote to 
certain business-inatters, have compelled him to 


decide upon resigning for the present the advan- ; 


tages he would otherwise have been delighted to 


reap from Uncle Eagleden's letters of introduc- . 


tion. He dived with Harold the other day,” 
added Florina, speaking hesitatingiv; ‘‘and I 
do hope that my brother treated him with 
civility.” 

“* Mr. Gunthorpe appears to be a singular kind 
of person,” remarked Lady Masdonald. “ Tow- 
ever, he can act ashe pleases. By the bye, talking 
of Harold—is he to be at Saxondale House 
this evening 2?” 

“I believe so,” responded Florina: “ but I 
have vot seon him to-day.” 

“ And Edmund—has Le called?” asked Lady | 
Macdonald. | 
“ He has not been here since Saturday, when 

he came with Harold to take me to the Opera.” 

‘““ What! and this is Tuesday evening?” ex- | 
claimed Lady Macdonald, in a tone of vexation. 
“Three whole days without coming to pay his | 
respects to you '—that is rather too bad And | 
yet,” she immediately added, “it is nothing in | 
high life. The sphere in which we move is in | 
many respects different from the other grades of 
society in ite usages and customs.” | 

“‘l'hen I wish that I had been born in anothor 
sphere,” observed Floriva, in the lowest and | 
most melting accents of her fluid voice. 

‘‘Niece, I do not lik@ remarks of this kind,” 
exclaimed Lady Macdonald, in a tune of remon-_ 
strance. 

“ But my dear aunt,” replied the gentle girl, | 
“surely the satisfaction of expressing my fanciful , 
wishes is left to me, even though all other power | 
of free-will be denied.” 

‘s What means this language, niece?” demanded 
Tiady Macdonald. “ Ab, 1 undorstand! It is one 
of those covert reproaches which you sometimes 
throw out against me, for having studied your 
best possible interests by arranging with Lady 
Saxondale that her son was to become your 
accepted suitor. I hope that you will not prove 
ungrateful--——” 

“ Ungrateful !—no, not to you, my dear aunt !” 
cried the young lady, approaching her elderly 
relative and looking affectionately up into ber 
countenance. “To me you have supplied the 
place of a lost mother; and I know that all you 
do is done forthe best. Still——” 
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“ Hush, my dear child!” exclaimed Lady Mac- 


donald, who really loved her niece: “1 know 
what you would say. You would tell me tho 
old story—that you cannot love Edmund: but in 
the sphere in which we move,” continued her 
ladyship, making use of a phrase which was a 
great favourite with her, ‘love has very little 
to do with marriages. If I had a fortune to leave 
you, my dear girl, it would be different: but as 


marry he may settle down into a steady and quiet 
husband. But while we are talkiug here the time 
is slipping away, and we must be off.” 

lady Macdonald and her niece thereupon de- 
scended to the carriage that was waiting, and in 
which they were borne to Park Lane. On arriving 
atSaxondale House, they were conduoted up-stairs 
to the magnificent drawing-room, where Lady 
Saxondale, with her two daughters, was waiting 





to receive her guests. Her ladyship was sump-_ 


tuonsly apparelled, and looked as if invested with 
a perfectly imperial dignity. Juliana, the elder 
danghter, likewise shone in the glory of that 
proud and haughty beauty which she inherited 
from her mother: while the delicate and interest- 
ing loveliness uf Constance appeared to greater 
advantage by the contrast. 

“Whereis Edmund ?” asked Lady Macdonald, 
when the usual greetings had been exchanged on 
all sides. 

“‘T expect him every moment: I should hope 
that he will not fail to make his appearance,” re- 
sponded Lady Saxondale, a cloud lowering upon 
her g:andly handsome countenance, as if she felt 
that it was too bad for her son not to be there 
already. ‘‘ Ha knows that thero is a dinner-party 
this evening ——” 

Her ladyship’s sentence was interrupted by tho 
opening of the door; and Lord Petersfield was 
announced. This was one of Edinund’s guar- 
diane, and was therefore received with very great 
attention and extreme politeness by Lady Saxon- 
dale. He was an old man—stout, but not exactly 


‘ corpulent—tall gnd stately—and dignified even 


to solemn pomposity both in bis manner and 
speech, He was a diplomatist, and had Leen 
ambassador to several of the principal European 
Courts; but for certain political reasons which it 
is not worth while to enter into here, heat present 
held no office although the party to which he 
belonged was at the time in power. The most 
common observer could not be five minutes in his 
company without discovering him to be a diplo- 
natist, though previously uninformed of the fact : 
for Lord Petersfield never spoke & word that was 
not duly measured, and scarcely ventured to per- 
form the most trivial action without appearing 
to reflect whether it were a wise one or not. 
Ever invested with that solemn and indeed awful 
air of gravity which he had contracted during a 
long career in diplomacy, Lord Petersfield con- 


stantly looked as if the weight of the whole. 


world’s affairs were upon his shoulders, and that 

the slightest unguarded word would plunge them 

into ruin. Sometimes, if he oould not make up 
, his mind what answer to give to even the most 
| trivial question put to him, he would remain 
, scrupulously silent. Thus, if anybody observed 
that “the weather was very fine,” and Lord 
| Petersfield on casting his eyes upwards beheld the 
' least cloud upon the heavens, he would prudently 
' shut himself up in a solemn silence rather than 
' stand the chance of compromising his judgment 
' by admitting that it was fine when it was just 





all I possess dies with me, it was absolutely possible to rain. If his opinion were asked upon 
necessary for me to thiuk of settling you well in | any passing event or current topic, he was very 
life—and with all his faults, Lord Saxondale is a seldom able to bring his mind to give an imme- 
very eligible match. Besides, these faults of his diate response: he was not aware—he had not 
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of Lords, and being asked whither he was going, 
he would not immediately reply—it was possible 
he might be on his way to the one place or the 
other—but he would not pledge himself to the 
fact be would rather not con promise himeelf by 
the assurance that it was so—many things might 
happen in the interval. Indeed, Lord Petersfield 
had a holy abhorrence of all downright questions, 
and never could give a prompt or straightforward 
anawer. He even once, when accosted at a party 
aud asked if he were not Lord Petersfield, looked 
positively dismayed at such a pointed question, 
replying that he did not exactly know—ho had 
not considered upon it—he would rather not com- 
promise himself—he might be Lord Petersfield— 
it was possible - but still no man ought to be 
called npon to answer in a hurry a query of 
such grave personal importance. Nay, it was 
even whispered that when his lordship (who 
married late in life, conducted his intended to the 
altar, and was asked “ whether he would take that 
woman to be his wife,” his countenance grew 
awfully grave and his looks profoundly solemn, 
while he assured the clergyman that he was not 
prepared to s) eak decidedly upon the point—he 
did not like to compromise himself—and had a 
very particular aversion to such pointed queries. 

Scch was Lord Petersfield, one of Lady Saxon- 
dale’s guests on the occasion of which we are 
writing. Mr. Marlow, Edmund's other guardian 
(of the firm -of Marlow and Malton), was also 
invited; and a very different person he was from 
his colleague in the trusteeship. For precisely as 
Lord Petersfield was slow, pompous, and heavy, 
was the solicitor quick in actions glib in speech, 
and volatile in motion. When the door was 
thrown open and his name was announced, he 
rushed in all in a flurry, just as if he were late 
for an important case coming on before the 
Judges at Westminster; and in the space of three 
minutes he would talk more than Lord Petersfield 
ever spvke in three years. 

A quick succession of guests soon followed tho 
arrival of Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow,— 
—Lords aud Ladies, Right Honourables and Ho- 
nourables—in short, a brilliant company to the 
numberof fifty: for this wasa very grand dinner- 
party that Lady Saxondale was giving on the 
present occasion. Lord Harold was amongst the 
guests: but it was not till the very last minute, 
and just as Lady Saxondale was beginning to 
despair, that Edmund made his appearance. 

It was now just five minutes past seven 
o'clock, and Lady Saxondale, who liked to be 
very punctual, felt happy as she glanced around, 
and rapidly counted to herself all the guests who 
were present, saw that their number was com- 
plete. That elegant-looking page whom we have 
especially noticed in 8 preceding chapter, now en- 
tered the room, and gliding noiselessly over the 
thick oarpet, approached his noble mistress, who, 
fancying that he came merely to receive the 
usual order to serve dinner up atonce, noddedin a 
significant manner to that effect. But it appeared 
that the page’s object in accosting Lady Saxon- 
dale at the moment was of another kind: for he 
bent down and whispered, “ Please, my lady, a 
woman is waiting in the hall to speak to your 
ladyahip upon very important. business.” 

“Did you not give her a proper answer?” 
asked Lady Saxondale, in a low tone, but with 
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an angry look, as if she thonght the page bad 
not done his duty. ; 

“T assured the woman,” was the whispered 
response, “ that your ladyship would see no one 
now ; but she desired me to say that she must 
have an interview if only for a minute, without 
delay too, for she has got to be quite at the other 
end of London by nine o'clock. Please, my lady, 
those are the woman's own words.” 

Lady Saxondale seemed struck by an astonish- 
ment not unmingled with dismay at this intelli- 
gence, and for a moment she hesitated how to 
act—murmuring to herself, “ Who can it possibly 
be?" Then suddenly making up her mind, she 
said, “Go and show the woman into the parlour 
down stairs, and I will come to her ina moment.” 

None of the guests overheard this rapid and 
brief colloquy between her ladyship and tho 
page: nor was the emotion of the former, on ro- 
ceiving so insolent a message, observed by any 
one present in the drawing-room, save her elder 
daughter Juliana—-and this young lady’s atten- 
tion was only drawn to the incident by the cir- 
cumstenve that from under her long eye-lashes 
she was bending stealthy and sidelong glances 
towards the beautiful page the whole time that 
he wasin the room. ‘I'hus was it that Juliane 
was led to observe that something had trans- 
pired to vex and alarm her mother: but though 
suddenly animated with a deep curiosity to learn 
what it was, she did not dare follow her parent 
from the room for the purpose. 

Lady Saxondale, with s gracious apology to 
those guests who were seated near her for her 
being compelled to leagye them for an instant, 
quitted the apartment, and proceeded down stairs 
to the room where the obtrusive visitress was 
waiting to see her. Her ladyship remained absert 
for about a quarter of an hour, during which in- 
terval Juliana was puzzling herself to conjecture 
what on earth it could be that had thus evidently 
troubled her mother. Atthe expiration of that time 
Lady Saxondale retuned to the drawing-room ° 
and still from beneath her long dark lashes did 
Juliana intently watch her mother’s countenance 
She at once saw that it was pale, and bore the 
traces of very recent agitation—an agitation, too, 
which was evidently still heaving within her 
ladyship’s bosom, but all outward appearance of 
which she was endeavouring with a mighty 
effort to conceal. Returning to her seat, she at 
once entered with high-bred ease and graceful 
courtesy into the topic of the conversation that 
was going on around her; but in the tones of her 
mother's voice the keen and cunning Juliana per- 
ceived the evidences of that inward trouble which 
she had already observed reflected in her looks. 

Dinzer was announced; and the aristocratic 
throng proceeded to the banquetting-room, which 
presented a magnificent appearance to the eye. It 
was comptetely flooded with thedazzling lightshed 
from two lustres each containing at least forty wax- 
candles; the table literally groaned beneath the 
massive services of plate; andtwenty domestica in 
gorgeous liveries were in attesiance. The dinner 
passed off as all such banquets in high life usually 
do—thut is tosay, heavily,—all real enthusiasm of 
feeling and true sense of enjoyment being weighed 
down and chilled by the petrifying influence of 
formality. Lord Petersfield was, if possible, more 
reserved, guarded, and cautious in all hesaid and 
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did than ever; and his air of diplomacy hung about ; 
him with a truly awful effect. Whon asked which 
soup he would prefer, he gave the domestic such an 
overwhelming gaze that the unfortunate footman 
wished the floor would open and swallow him up: 
but when pointedly asked by Lady Saxondale which 
part of the turbot he preferred, he looked as if he 
thought there was a design to entrap him into some 
snare or take an advantage of him. In this way his 
lordship helped to render the ceremonials of the 
dinner-table more coldly cercmonious still, and the 
formalities more icily formal. As for Lady Saxon- 
Gale, sho did the honours of the table with the dig- 
nified grace and well-bred courtesy becoming her 
rank, and also her'position as mistress of the house: 
but despite all her efforts to throw a veil over the 
thoughts that were agitating within her brain, there 
were neverthcless moments when the keen eye of 
Juliana could detect a sudden expression of anguish 
flitting over her mother’s proud countenance; and 
she likewise noticed the almost preterhuman effort 
which on those occasions her ladyship exerted to rise 
dominant as it were above the internal agony that 
was torturing her. More than cover, therefore, was 
Juliana’s curiosity excited; and in the secret depths 
of her own mind did she resolve by some means or 
another to penetrate the mystery. 

It was not till past nine o’clock that the ladies 
withdrew to the drawing-room, and the gentlemen 


valet Alfred, despite his cleverness, was quite 
wrong-——” 

“What do you mean? Did he notput you on 
the true scent ?” 

‘“* At this very moment,” returned Saxordale, “ I 
amas ignorant as ever I was of the abode of Signore 
Vivaldi.” 

“Then she does not live at the place to which 
Alfred followed her ?” observed Lord Harold, with 
unfeigned surpriso. 

“It was not she whom Alfred followed at alls 
But mind, it was not poor Alfred’s fault; and so I 
donot blame him The lady whom he did follow, is 
just of the same height as Angela—and when 
wrapped up in a cloak and veiled, might in the 
hurry of the moment be casily takon for the 
Signora.” 


“Then who in heaven’s name was she?” asked | 


Staunton, scarcely knowing whether to believe his 
young friend’s story or not. 

“You know—at least by sight — Mademoiselle: 
d’Alembert ?” 

“ What, Emily Archer? of courso I do—and so 
do a. dozen others.” 

“Isn’t she a splendid creature P” asked Saxon-. 
dale, his ear not having caught Staunton’s last 
words nor his eye having noticed the sqmewhat sar- 
castic smile which appeared on his friend’s lip. 
“ Having been disappointed in my hopo of meeting 


were left at table to drink a few more glasses of | Angela, it was an immense consolation to fall in 


wine ere summoned to partake of coffee. Thank 
heaven! the disgusting and bestial system of sitting 
for hours over the wine after the ladies have retired, 
has of late years been rapsily falling into desuatude, 
English habits in this respect yielding to the civils- 
ing influences of French examples. But still, at 
dinner-parties, the gentlemen persist in romaining 
a little while to onjoy « jovial glass until coffee be 
served up in the drawing-room; and so it was upon 


with Emily Archer as a substitute. Well, to be 
brief, she and I have made certain arrangements 
together; and this morning, after breakfast, she 
wrote the prettiest, sweetest, and genteelest little 
billet in the world, telling her friend Mr. Walter 
that she thanked him for all past kindnesses, but. 
was compelled by circumstances to give him his dis-. 
Missal.” 

“Then you have taken her under your protec- 


the present occasion. Mr. Marlow, glad to be re-| tion?” asked Staunton: and as Saxondale nodded an 


lieved from the shackles of those formalities which 
had hitherto prevailed, began to rattle away with 
his wonted volubility, and quite alarmed Lord Pe- 
tersficld by suddenly asking that nobleman which 
his loydship preferred, generally speaking, the French 
or Rhenish wines? The cautious diplomatist gave 
Mr. Marlow an awful look, as if he shrewdly sus- 
pected the cunning lawyer meant to take some ad- 
vantage of him by so pointed a question: then in 
grave and solemn tones, he announced that it was a 
subject which, considering the rival interests that 


affirmative, he immediately added, “Of course you 
have abandoned your love-eampaign in respect to 
Signora Vivaldi ?” 

“Oh, certainly! Miss Archer stipulated that as. 
one of the conditions——” 

“And therefore you will not consider it treacher- 
ous or unfair on my part if I take up the pur- 
suit which you have thus renounced ?’ continued 
Staunton. 

* By all means do go,” rejoined Edmund. “I am 
so well pleased with Miss Emily that it is with no: 


existed in respect to wines between France and | great pang I abandon my hopes of the Signora. 


Germany, he could not possibly be expected to give 
an opinion upon, until he had examined all the most 
recent parliamentary dmeuments bearing on the 
point. Indeed, his lordship more than hinted that 
the very stability of existing treaties might be 
jeopardized by hazarding too rash an opinion on 
such a grave and important subject. 

Lord Saxondale and Lord Harold Staunton, who 
had hitherto been separated during the dinner, now 
took advantage of the comparative freedom which 
the withdrawal of the ladies permitted; and getting 


together they began to chat in a low tone upon} was thrown open for the dance. 


affairs interesting only to themselves. 
“Well, how have you got on with the beauteous 
Angela?” asked Lord Harold. 
“Not at all,” was the response. 
adventure! I cannot tell it you all now. Your 


And now I wish you good luck in the. affair you are: 
taking in hand.” 

There was a passing smile upon EKord Harold’s 
countenance, which seemed to imply that he thought 
Edmund avery great fool for his pains: but as at this 
moment Lord Petersfield addressed some particular 
question to Saxondale, the latter did not notice 
Staunton’s look. 

Soon afterwards the gentlemen proceeded to the 
drawing-room where coffee was served round; and 
then the whole magnificent suite of state-apartments 
Carriages kept 
rolling up to the doors of Saxondale House, depo-. 
siting their aristocratic burdens, and then rushing: 
away again to make room for fresh arrivals : so that 


“But suchan ; by ten o’clo#k the brilliantly-lighted rooms were 


thronged with an almost countless company ;eand @ 
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splendid band being in attendance, the alternate 
quadrille and waltz scon sounded most inspiritingly 
éhroughout the mansion. 


Lady Saxondale performed the part of a hostess | 


‘with that dignified but quiet air which belongs to 
high breeding; and truly magnificent did she appear 
‘with her grand beauty set off by all the advantages 
of a superb toilet. The white ostrich plumes waved 
gracefully above the head which she carried with a 
‘statuesque elegance slightly commingled with 
Shauteur; and no one who now gazed upon that 


mantling countenance of the patrician young lady, 
and then casting down his looks again in greater 
confusion than before. 

“But what sort of a woman was she?” asked 
Juliana, in a soft tremulous voice that quivered 
with the same emotions which mado her heart throb ; 
for she felt consumed with a devouring passion as 
she fixed her regards upon the beautiful youth 
before her. 

“She was a very common woman, Miss, ~ 
wretchedly dressed—with a cloak and cap. She 


proudly handsome countenance would have for a! had no bonnet on——Altogether, I did not like her 
moment fancied that its serene dignity was but a looks. But I suppose she was some poor woman 
mask veiling the inward troubles of the soul. Ina | asking charity or a favour, and not knowing very 
suite of apartments thronged with splendid speci- | well how to behave herself.” 
mens of the female sex, Lady Saxondale was as-| At this moment the sounds of footsteps ascending 
suredly the most superb. There were others more | the stairs wero heard; and Juliana, flinging upon 
sweetly and interestingly beautiful—such, for ex- | the page a look as expressive of a fervid passion as 
ample, as the captivating Lady Florina Staunton, ' looks could possibly be, turned hurriedly away and 
or even Lady Saxondale’s younger daughter Con- ' passed into an ante-chamber, where she paused for 
stance: but there was not one who in Juno-like | a few minutes to compose herself—for she felt the 
majesty of form and splendid pride of glorious ‘ blush of her fevered sensations still upon her cheeks, 
womanhood, could be pointed out as a rival to Lady Then, with the image of the beautiful page still 
Saxondale. Behold her as she now stands, for a few uppermost in her rhind—but also still continuing to 
moments a little way apart from the brilliant throng, | wonder what the meaning of that mysterious visit 
with one fair hand lightly resting upon the marble- | to Lady Saxondale could possibly be—she returned 
slab of a side-table, surveying the crowds of ele- ‘into the state-apartments, where her hand was ime 
gantly dressed men, stately dames, and lovely girls | mediately solicited for the ensuing dance. 
whom she has assembled there; and even th*! We have already said that Mr. Marlow, one of 
Yeriest anchorite would be compelled to confess thas! Lord Saxondale’s guardians, was a guest at the 
it were a pity to retire from a world embellished by | banquet. His partner Mr. Malton had also been 
#0 superb and magnificent a beauty. |invited ; but tlwough pressing business, this gentle- 
It was during an inéerval betwcen the dances; man had been unable to reach Saxondalo Houso 
that Juliana, Lady Saxondale’s elder daughter, ! until the saloons were thrown open for tho ball. 
slipped unperceived from the ball-room; and going | Though somewhat resembling his partner in per. 
forth upon the landing, cast a rapid and scrutiniz-| sonal exterior, he was not of the same bustling 








ing glance around. Two pages were standing a| and volatile character, but far more précise, cool, 


little way down the staircase, conversing with cach 
other. One of them was Francis Paton, that beau- 
tiful youth of eighteen whom wo have already de- 
scribed. Juliana called the other page to her, and 
sent him away on some trifling errand which 
suggested itself at the moment, and which indeed 
was a mere pretext to enable her to snatch an op- 
portunity of saying a word to his good-looking com- 
panion. The moment ho had disappeared down the 
stairs, Juliana beckoned Frank to approach; and 
the colour mantled in vivid scarlet upon the youth’s 
countenance as he hastened to obey that summons, 

“Frank,” said Juliana, her own countenance 
likewise blushing as she bent upon him the flashing 
light of her superb dark eyes, “tell me, what was 
that message you delivered to her ladyship befure 
dinner? I noticed that she scemed annoyed and 
uneasy; and it has troubled me much.” 

Juliana’might have said, if sho had told the 
truth, that the only trouble she had experienced in 
the matter was that of the most lively curiosity,—a 
curiosity, indeed, so intense that she had not been 
ablo to restrain herself until the morrow ere sho 
sought to gratify it. 

“It was a woman. Wiss, who called,” replied 
Frank, almost overcuate with bashfulness; “and 
ahe would insist upon seeing her ladyship.” 


and sedately business-like. Shortly after he had 
made his appearance, Mr. Marlow drew him aside; 
and they conversed together for a few minutes upon 
some private matters of their own. 

“T shall be unable to como to the office to- 
morrow,” said Mr. Marlow, “as I have got some- 
thing particular to doat home. And yet you and I, 
Malton, must manage to have an hour’s conversa- 
tion in tho morning relative to that law-suit :”— 
alluding to the business of which they had been 
conversing, and which was of great importance to 
their clients, though of none to the reader. 

“Shall I run down to you very early?” asked 
Mr. Malton. 

“Why can’t you come home with me to-night ?” 
suggested the bustling Marlow, taking off his kid 
glove and displaying a splendid diamond ring as he 
ran his fingers through his hair. “Sleep at my 


| house, and then we can talk over the whole thing 


at breakfast-time to-morrow. You are a bachelor,” 
he added, laughing, “and have no account to give 
of your conduct to anybody.” 

“Well, be it so,” responded the junior partner 
afler a few moments’ consideration. ‘When my 
carriage comes, I will order it to be dismissed.” 

“And you will take a seat with me in mine,” was 


| Mr. Marlow’s prompt rejoinder. “ We shall leavo 


“A woman to be thus impertinent!” exclaimed at midnight: for I can’t stand late hours :”—and 


Juliana, her curiosity still more piqued. 

did she want P” ‘ 
“I do not know, Miss,” returned the page, raising 

his l@rge liquid hazel eyes for a moment to the 


WEeTE. eo Man 4: 


“What 
‘gold guard-chain, 


he played somewhat conceitedly with his superb 


“Nor I cither,” responded Mr. Malton. 
This little arrangement beine entered. into, the 
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two lawyers separated, and proceeded to different 
parts of the room to mingle amongst the gay and 
brilliant groups of Lady Saxondale’s guests. But 
we need not extend thia chaptor nor dwell at any 
greater length upon the details of the splendid 
entertainment; but will at once proceed to turn the 
reader’s attention to a place and a scene contrast- 
ing marvellously with the sumptuous mansion and 
the glittering throng whereof we are now taking our 
leave. 


BRIER 


CIUAPTER XVL t 
LADY BESS. 


Trvs to her appointment with Chiffin the Shp 
Madge Somers crossed the threshold of So = 
Patch’ s boozing-ken in Agar Town, just as the 

in the tap-ruom was striking nine, on the 
evening on which Lady Saxondale’s ente 

touk place. 

The Cannibal was drinking with a p A oH 
friends when Madge made her appear Sin the 
tap-room; but laying down his pipe and ding off 
the remnants of his liquor, the Cannibaf‘at once 
rose from his seat and followed her up into the 
room above. This room was specially devoted to 
the private conterences of th persons frequenting 
Solomon Patch’s house. It was here th: 
dark and desperate decd was planted, of 
the perpetrators thereof were ae 
afterwards and divide the fruits of their e 





here also that Mx. Patch himsclf trans 
ness with lis friends when stolen properh to 
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upon the table. The sight of the gold at once made 
the horrible countenance of the ruffian clear up— 
—that is to say, it cleared up as much as the murky 
gloom of a thunder-cloud can be said to brighten 
when the sun shines forth frum another pet of the 
heaven upon it. 

“Here are your hundred pounds,” said Madge: 
* and now be contented.” 

“Well, the look of this preciois metal, age 
romance-writers call it,” said Chiffin, “is enough to 
soften a fellow’s heart :”—and while he thus spoke 
he began to finger the gold pieces, counting them 
over first of all to see that they were right, and then 
weighing them in his hand. “ You have kept your 
promise, Madge,” lic continued as he secured the: 
money about his person; “and I have nothing more 
to say—unless it is to offer to stand a bow! of punch 
down stairs if you will come and partake of it.” 

But ere the woman had time to give the negative 
arawer which she was about to return, the door 
f | opened, and Lady Bess sauntered with graccful ease 
into the room. She was apparelled exactly in the 
same manner as when we previously described her, 
—her fine person being admirably set off by the 
close-fitting frock coat, the well made pantaloons, 
and all the other accessories of her masculine garb. 
For a wnoment her magnificent large eyes, with so. 
bright a lustre shining in thei black depths, were 
flung scrutinizingly upon Madge Somers and the 
Cannibal, as if to penetrate their proceedings at a 
single glance; and then with that off-hand air of 
easy negligence and graceful listlessmess which 
gencrally characterized her, the female highwayman 
took a seat at tlie table. 


“TI hope I am not intruding,” she said. “That 


bo disposed of. It was a wretched place, “Solomon | old scoundre] Sulomon told me you were up here 
Patch’s love of money and niggard disposition pre- | closeted together; and as I have got a little business 
venting him from laying out the few shillings that | to transact with him I thought there would be no 
might “have rendered it somewhat decent, But ; harm in joining you.” 

then, on the other hand, it answered the purpose: “Ah! I supposo it doesn’t suit your gentility,” 
very well: no one grumbled at its rude furniture— jgrowled Chiffin, “to stand lurking about down at 
its dirty floor and blackened walls: nor were the {the bar, or to go and sit amongst my pals in the: 
persons who were accustumed to use the room, of |¥#ap-room.” 

that delicate constitution likely to suffer by the|}{ “Is it not strange, Chiffin,” cried Lady Bess, 
draughts from the broken windows or the places |daughing good-naturedly, and thus displaying the 
where the absent panes were indifferently stopped | two splendid rows of teeth that graced her rich 
up with old rags thrust through. A rude sort of | mouth, “that you always have something compli- 
staircase led up to an attic above; and this attic | mentary to sry tomeP And yet I invariably treat 
was provided with a bed for the accommodation of | you with as u-uch civility as possible.” 

any one of Mr. Patch’s friends whom curcumstances| “Perhaps, you think, more than I deserve,” re- 
might compel to seck a temporary retirement until | marked Chiffin, sumewhat softened by Lady Bess’s 
some menacing storm was blown over. open-hearted frankness. 

It was into the conference-room above described | ‘Under circumstances it certainly is,” she ree 
that Madge Somers and Chiffin the Cannibal as- | sponded: “for you scarcely ever say a civil word 
cended, the former having obtained a candle from | to me.” 
the old landlady. “T don’t know how it is, but I can’t say that I 

“Well,” said Chiffin as he took a seat upon arude | dislike you,” resumed Chiffin; “and yet I don’t al- 
stool, “I suppose you have brought me my blunt | together feel myself at home in your presence. You 
according to promise? I have been thinking a| are too fine and grand for me. Besides, you and 
good deal over that adventure of last night——” | I never act together.” 

“Then I beg you will not think any more of it,”| “Our avocations are so different,” cxclaimed' 
interrupted Madge peremptorily. “An agreement | Lady Bess, with another merry laugh. ‘“ But what 
is an agreement: the business of last night has|if I were going to propose something of a grand 
ceased to be your affair altogether, and is now mine; | and startling nature, in which you can assist? 
so I will thank you not to interfere in my concerns, | Now, Madge, you see the Cannibal’s eyes glisten; 
if you wish us to continue good friends.” and he is actually excited with the hint I have 

The Cannibal was about to give some surly reply, | thrown out.” 
when Madge, thrusting her hand into her pocket,} “It’s bechuse in his heart he fecls honoured Md 
drow forth a quantity of sovereigns which she placed | this confidence you are going to show hii,” 
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served Madge, who keonly and skilfully read the; ‘Stop, stop, my lady!” osaimed old Svlomun, 
real feeling which had inspired the Cannibal at the | evidently not wishing to leta good bargain ship out 
moment. of his hands. “ I—I—don’ t mind saying furty— 
“Honour be hanged!” said Chiffin surlily: then | and that’s the very outside.” 
immediately adopting a more conciliatory tone, he | “Give me over the things, you old scounirm,” 
hastened to observe, “But come, Lady Boss, if said Lady Bess, more good-naturedly than angrily, 
there’s anything you can really put in my way, I| “I am resolved not to part with thom under the 
shan’t refuse to accept it; and it might make us | fifty.” 
better friends.” | Solomen Patch continued turning the watch and 
“Very good: I will explain myself presently,” , chain over and over in his hand: then he examined 
replied the female highwayman: for at this moment | the rings one after the other: then he recurred *- 
old Solomon Patch entered the room. the watch—opening it, examining the works, and 

He was an ill-looking man—shabbily dressed, of | in short scrutinizing it most minutely in every 
sordid appearance, and with a sneaking slyness in: point. At length, after several fruitless attempts to 
the expression of his countenance. The loveof gain beat down Lady Bess in her price, he gave her the 
was as clearly traced in every line of those angular | fifty pounds she demanded and walked off with the 
features and that wrinkled face as if his character | spoil. 
had been written thereon; and it required no great “Now,” said Chifiiu, as soon as Solomon Patch 
depth of observation to perceive that there was , had quitted the rovim, “whut about this little 
scarecly any villany from which Solomon Patch ; business that you have been talking of? Some- 
would shrink sv long as he beheld the certainty of a, thing that you and I can do together, you know, 
commensurate reward. and which is to make us better friends than we have 

“Am T intruding?” he asked, as he slowly and ! yet been ’’”’ 
hesitatingly entered this room—this deferential; “Oh! you must not think,” exclaimed Lady 
question not being addressed to cither Chiffin or | Bess, somewhat haughtily, “that I want to curry 
Made, but te the amazonian beauty. favour with you, Chillin. But if I should be able 
“Intruding—no!” she exclaimed. “All I want | to let you into a good thing,” she added with her 
you to do is to take these trinkets which I picked | wonted frankness of humour, ‘perhaps you will 
up on the road last niglt, and give me what accord- | in future ndopt a more civil tone towards me ?” 
ing to your ideas you think they are worth.” Thus| “ Well, I don’t know but what I should give you 
speaking, Lady Bess, with an indifferent and care- | my vote if the whole lot of us that froquent Sol 
less air, tuok from her pocket a watch and chain | Patch’s were to cyt acaptain. So you see 1 ee t 
and three or four fingcy-rings. “I might have | really any particular dislike to you, Lady Bess.” 
added some beautiful diamond studs to this little | ‘and as Chillin thus spoke he endeayoured to ipoinea as 
parcel of jewellery if I had chosen,” she observed ; pleasant as possible. 
with a smile upon the fulness of her ripe and} “There!” suid Madge, addressing herself to ine 
luscious lips: “but I let the poor frightened fellow , female highwayman: “I am sure after that you 
keep them.” won't refuse tu throw a good thing in Chillin’s 

While she was thus speaking, the watch and | way.” 
rings which she had laid upon the table had sud- | * Not 1!” exclaimed Lady Bess. “ And now then 
denly become the objects of an earnest and intense to the point. Somewhere near Edmonton there 
gaze on the part of Madge Soiners, who at once ; lives a lawyer named Marlow. We is very rich— 
recognized them as having belonged to her guest ‘thinks a great deal of limself—and bedecks his 
of the preceding night—young Lord Saxondale. . person with very valuable jewellery. He has got a 
Chifin the Cannibal was also contemplating the diamond ring on his finger that was presented to 
trinkets—not because he know them, for he did not him by some lady to whose son he 1s guardian; and 
—but because it was in the man’s nature to feel an this ring is said to be worth two hundred guineas 
interest in anything that was the produce of plunder . at least. Then his watch is set round with bril- 
or other illicit proceedings. Lady Bess was her- | liants—he has a splendid diamond pin in his shirt- 
self looking carclessly at the same objects at the frill—and in his pockct-book he always carries a 
moment; and therefore she did not perceive the good round sum in bank-notes. Now, all these par- 
attention with which Madge Somers was fixing her | ticulars I have ascertained direct from his cvach- 
eyes on them. man: no matter how. Well, this Mr. Marlow has 

Solomon Patch took them off the table, and bent ; gone to a party to-night ; and I have positive infor- 
down towards the light in order to examine them as , mation that he has got all his splendid jewellery 
closely as possible with @ view to ascertain their _ about hiin—because it is to a first-rate house at the 
value: then after a long and careful scrutiny, he | West End that ho has gone—indeed to the very 
said in a stammering, hesitating manner, “ Well, I lady’s to whose son he is guardian. In a word, 
don’t know—I always like to deal with your lady- between twelve and one o'clock this night it is my 
ship—you are so good and generous: but I really intention to ease him of those splendid jewels as 
couldn’t say more than thirty pounds—and that. well as his purse and pucket-bovk, on the road to 
would be quite a stretch, to oblige you.” Edmonton.” 

“Qh! never mind,” said Lady Bess carelessly: | “And you want me to help you, I suppose?” 
“Ido not intend to take less than fifty—and as I asked tho Cunnibal, with a grim smile of satisfaction 
am in no particular want of money at this moment, | at the prospect thus held forth. 

Iwill keep the trinkets till Iam. Or perhaps I | “Precisely ao,” returned Lady Bess. “ But all 
may take a gallop down to Gravesend one of these tho assistance you necd render will be merely a 
fine mornings and see what your brothei®Israel will pretence, just for the sake of keeping up ap- 
offer.” © | pearances.” 
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was robbed by a woman. But now I shall take my 
departure. Chiffin, you will meet me at the bridge 
over the canal half-an-hourafter midnight. You know 
where I mean—in the road leading to Tottenham.” 

“I know,” responded Chiffin; “and I shall be 
there before my time. It won’t take much more 
than an hour’s walk: so if I leave here at a quarter 
past eleven it will be all right.” 

Lady Bess now quitted the wretched-looking 
room; and descending the stairs, issued from the 
public-house: then mounting her horse, she rode 
away. 


“Ah, I seo!’ observed Chiffin. “I must make 
believe to keep the coachman in awe while you do 
the rifling business with his master-——isn’t that 
it P” 

“You have read my purpose exactly,” responded 
Lady Bess. ‘ And now, do you agree? The booty 
shall be disposed of to old Solomon, and of course 
we will divide the produce equally—that is to say, 
leaving a third share for the coachman.” 

T like the business, and the business likes me,” 
responded Chiffin. “But is it a safe place to do a 
thing of this sort? I mean along the road there, 
down towards Tottenham or Edmonton ?” 

“Safe !” echoed Lady Bess, her full lips wreathing 
in scornful contempt of danger: then as a sudden 
recollection struck her, she laughingly exclaimed, 
“Why, those things that I have just sold to old 
Patch were picked up on that very same road last 
night. Ha! ha! ha! it was one of the finest ad- 
ventures you ever heard of in the whole course of 
your life. I was gallopping out of London along 
the Seven Sisters Road, when I met a young fellow 
—never mind his name, although he told it to me— 
who was wandering about in a benighted state. So 
I offered him a bed at my house-——” 

“Where do you live, then?” asked Chiffin, who 
with his arm resting on the table and his head bent 
forward, was listening attentively to the amazon’s 
tale. 

‘“‘ Never mind whiere I live,” she responded with 
an arch smilo. + “Suffice it for you to know that I 
pretended for the nonce to live gn that neighbour- 
hood, and invited the youngster home. He accepted 
the invitation, and got up behind me on my horse. 
¥ gould perceive that when he held me round the 
waist he discovered that I was not exactly of the 
sex I at first seemed: for I felt him trembling like 
an aspen leaf. How I laughed in my slecve! But 
our ride did not continue very far: fur in a few 
minutes we reached a convenient part of the road, 
where it is quite lonely, and there I threw my gen- 
tleman off and made him surrender up those trinkets 
which I have just handed over to Solomon.” 

At this moment Lady Bess, who had been talking 
in a careless off-hand manner, without addressing 
hersclf particularly cither to the Cannibal or Madge, 
suddenly raised her eyes and was perfectly struck 
by the singular look which that woman was fixing 
upon her. Lady Bess could not possibly penetrate 
the meaning of that look: it was so strange—so 
sinister—so unfathomable. 

“Ah! thon it was a good night’s work for you ?” 
exclaimed Madge, instantaneously resuming her 
wonted aspect, and endeavouring to appear as if 
she had not been excited by any extraordinary 
emotion. 

“Yes—a tolorably good night’s work,” answered 
the female highwayman, not choosing to question 
the woman—at least on that occasion—as to the 
cause of tho strangencss of her manner a moment 
back. “Besides this gold,” she went on to say, 
leisurcly gathering up the money she had received 
from Patch, and which she had until now left lying 
upon the table with a careless indifference concern- 
ing it, “I got a well-filled purse from my deluded 
companion of that double ride on horseback. Poor 
fellow! he was frightened out of his wits; and I 
am very sure that he will not go and confess to his 
mamma,” sho added, laughing ironically, “that he 
























CHAPTER XVIL 
THE LAWYERS. 


It was a rather dark night—for there was no mocn, 
and the clouds that were flitting over the face of 
heaven, borne on the wings of a somewhat strong 
breeze, obscured the beams of the twinkling stars. 
The lamps of Mr. Marlow’s carriage were however 
lighted; and fapidly was the vehicle proceeding 
along the Tottenham Road, driven by the treache- 
rous coachman throuch whose agency the contem- 
plated robbery had been suggested. The carriage 
was of that kind which in a former instance we have 
already described as a brougham: it therefore had 
no footman either standing or seated behind, the 
coachman being the only servant attached to it. 

Inside, Mr. Marlow and Mr. Malton were loung. 
ing comfortably back, coenversing upon tho gaicties 
which they had so recently quitted at Saxondale 
House, and intermingling their discourse with a few 
business-remarks relative to the various matters 
which their extensive office had to conduct. For 
the firm of Marlow and Malton was one of the most 
eminent as well as the wealthiest in London,—all 
their business being chiefly with clients belonging te 
the highest orders of socicty. 

The equipage had just crossed the canal bridlgo, 
and was proceeding at a slower pace down the somo. 
what stcep slope which the road takes in the direc. 
tion of Tottenham, when the two lawyers were 
suddenly startled by the quick trampling of a horse 
gallopping up to the sido of the carriage, and a 
peremptory command to the coachman to stop. At 
the same instant they saw a fellow with a huge club 
bound from the side of the road and spring up on 
the box; where, seizing upon the coachman, he 
warned him with terrible threats not to offer the 
slightest resistance. The coachman did not mean 
to do anything of the sort, he being well prepared 
beforehand for this facetious portion of the drama. 

Mr. Malton, who was on the side nearest to the 
mounted highwayman, instantaneously let down the 
window, and with a quick glance surveyed the 
daring individual whose person was plainly visible 
by the light of the carriage-lamps. Nevertheless, 
the keen eyes of Mr. Malton did not detect the real 
sex of the highwayman; nor could he even catch 
the slightest glimpse of Lady Bess’s countenance, 
inasmuch as she had put on a black mask just be- 
fore stopping the carriage. But Mr. Malton did 
perceive that the mounted bardit was of somewhat 
slender make, and at all events afforded no outward 
indications of any extraordinary degree of physical 
strongth. Such was the idca that imfhediately 
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struck him as the result of the first few moments’, And it was so. Lady Bess had been merely 
survey: and he had little leisure to regard her any ' stunned by the fall; and consciousness rapidly re- 
longer—for he was almost instantaneously called | turning, she became aware of the position in which 


upun to some prompt and decisive course of action 
by the demand which Lady Bess at onco made for 
the surrender up of purses and jewels. 

She had not expected to find two gentlemen seated 
inside the vehicle; and on discovering that there 
were two she immediately apprehended resistance. 
Therefore, drawing forth a pocket-pistol, she pre- 
sented it at the window, saying in the roughest 
tone to which she could possibly disguise her voice, 
“ Quick, quick, gentlemen! Your purses, your 
watches, and so forth !” 

“* No—by heaven! not without a struggle for it!” 
exclaimed Mr. Malton, who was a man of undaunted 
courage; and as ho spoke he dashed open the door 
and sprang forth from the vehicle with a gold- 
headed cane in his hand. 

The abrupt opening of the door made Lady Bess’s 
horse suddenly shy and veer round; and she, being 
at the instant unprepared for such a movement, was 
thrown heavily. Mr. Malton, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, clutched the horse’s bridle with one 
hand, while with the other he snatched up the pistol 
which Lady Bess had let drop and which had hap- 
pened not to explode. Mr. Marlow, the elder 
partner, encouraged by the resolute bravery of his 
friend, likewise sprang forth; and perceiving at a 
glance that the highwayman who lay upon the 
ground was cither stunned or killed by the fall, he 
scized upon the legs of Chiffin the Cannibal who had 
mounted to the box. e 

“This scoundrel is killed!” ejaculated Mr. Malton, 
alluding to Lady Bess, who lay quite motionless. 

“The deuce !” exclaimed Chiffin: and violently 
disengaging himself from the hold which Mr. Mar- 
low had fastened upon him, he sprang down from 
the box and rushed away as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

Mr. Marlow was thrown to the ground by ths 
sudden violence of the Cannibal: but instantly 
rising to his fect, he shook himself, not merely for 
the purpose of casting off the dust which his gar- 
ments had gathered by rolling in it, but likewise to 
assure himself that he had no broken bones. While 
however he was still somewhat uncertain on the 
latter point, his thoughts were quickly startled into 
another channel by an cjaculation which burst from 
the lips of his partner. 

“Why, by heaven, it is a woman!” exclaimed 
Mr. Malton, who had just stooped down to ascer- 
tain whether the highwayman was actually killed or 
only stunned by the severe fall experienced from 
the horse. 

“A woman!” echoed Mr. Marlow, likewise stoop- 
ing down. “ Ayc, anda very handsome one into 
the bargain!”—for his partner had plucked the 
black mask from her countenance. “ But, dear mc! 
Iam very much mistaken if I don’t know this face 
—yes, and that horse too——why, to be sure, I 
eannot be deceived! I have scen this woman—a 
lady I always thought her—riding about Totten- 
ham and Edmonton on that very horse—but not in 
this attire though—in a proper female riding-habit. 
John, hav’n’t you seen this lady P” 

“Never mind asking any questions now,” said 
Mr. Malton somewhat impatiently. See, she 
lives—shf opens her eyes!” 





she was placed—a prisoner in the hands of the two 
attorneys. 

“Are you hurt, young woman?” demanded Mr. 
Malton with a sternness that was only tempered by 
a fecling of humanity. 

“No—I think not,” answered Lady Bess, rising 
to her fect: then, while she was rapidly calculating 
the chances of escape, Mr. Malton seized her by the 
coat-collar while Mr. Marlow clutched her by the 
arm. ; 
“This is a deed on your part which we cannot 
overlook,” said the former. 

“ Certainly not,” promptly added the latter. “As 
lawyers we must obey the law; and the law forbids 
us to let a felon escape.” 

“TI can scarcely expect any forbearance at your 
hands under tho circumstances,” responded Lady 
Bess; “and Iam not going to ask it. Do with me 
as you will:’=—and she not only spoke in a firm 
tone, but likewise displayed a resolute dauntless- 
ness of manner which quite astonished the two 
lawyers 

“What on earth are we to do with her?” asked 
Mr. Marlow. 

“Take her on to Edmonton and give her to the 
police,” was Mr. Malton’s reply. 

“You are known, young woman—you are known,” 
said Marlow, as talkative as he was bustling, and 
now labouring under the greatest excitement. “TI 
have seen you gallopping about on this splendid 
dark chesnut of your’s—but in a costume more be- 
fitting your sex. Why, ’pon my soul! I took you 
for a lady. I say, John, I have often noticed her 
to you—and I remember you mentioned her name 
once. What was it ?” 

“ Sir,” immediately interposed Lady Bess, who 
was chivalrously resolved to screen the treacherous 
servant, and thus save him from the perplexity of 
having to answer questions by the replies to which 
he might fear to compromise her, and thus in 
his hesitation draw suspicion on himself; “I will at 
once candidly and frankly inform you that I live 
near Tottenham—close at hand indeed—and that I 
pass by the name of Mrs. Chandos.” 

“Chandos, to be sure!” ejaculated the volatile 
Marlow: “that is it!” 

“ And now,” Lady Bess immediately went on to 
observe, “although I seck no forbearance at your 
hands, I will request this little favour—that you 
permit mo to call at my abode ere you consign me 
to the custody of the authorities, so that I may ac- | 
quaint my servant with the position in which I am 
placed.” 

“Well, I sce no harm in that,” exclaimcd Mr. 
Marlow. “Eh, Malton—what do you say?” 

“T do not wish to behave harshly or cruclly to 
the unhappy young woman,” was the latter gentle- 
man’s more measured response. 

“My house is yonder—the white cottage which 
you seo amongst the trees in that lane to the left :’” 
—and Lady Bess extended her arm in the direction 
which she indicated. 

“ Woll then, how shall we manage?” exclaimed 
Marlow. “Oh, I know! We will fasten the horse 
by the bridle to the carriage, and take our prisoner 


inside with us. Here, you hold her tight, Malton, 
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while I dispose of the horse. ’Pon my soul, it is a 
eplendid animal! I have often admired it—but 
fittle thought it was ndden by a highwayman—or 
sather a highway-woman.” 

While thus chatterme, Mr. Marlow attached the 
horse's bridle to the back of the carriage; and that 


being done, Lady Bess was desired to enter the ' 


vehicle. This she at once did without the slightest 
indication of any failure of courage. Then the two 
lawyers being likewise ensconved within the vehicle, 
the equipage drove away. 

In a few minutes it reached the bottom of the 
elope; and passing out of the main-road, entered | 
the lane in which Lady Bess's residence was situ- 
ated. This was soon gained; and the carriage, with 
the dark chesnut trotting behind it, stopped in front 
of aneat cottage almost embowered in trees and 
having a very picturesque appearance. 

* Who the deuce would have thought,” exclaimed 
Mr. Marlow, as he bustled out of the vehicle, “ that 
this beautiful place was occupied by so lawless a 
character? ’Pon my soul, it appears like a dream! 
Young woman, you ought to be ashamed ot your- 
6elf—such a good-looking person as you are a 

*“ Come, come, Marlow, don’t let us reproach her,” 

interrupted Mr. Malton, as he held tight hold of 
Lady Bess’s urm while she descended from the 
vehicle. “She will be punished enough, I dare 
gay.” 
+ Will you let me take my horse to the stable?” 
ehe inguired: “ for L have no groom on the pre- 
miscs. A man who lives at yon hut”—and she 
pointed to a little cottage at a shgrt distanco—“ is 
an the habit of coming to attend upen it.” 

“Oh! yes—we are not warring against the 
horse,” ejaculated Mr. Marlow. ‘ Here—I will 
svon help you——-where is the stable ?——round at 
the back ?”” | 

At this moment the front dvor was opened; and 
@ woman of about thirty, and exceedingly respect- 
able in appearance, came out. By the light which 
etreamed forth from the passage of the house and 
which blended with that of the carriage-lamps, this 
woman exchanged a rapid glance with Mr. Marlow’s 
ecoachmau: but although Laly Bess perceived and 
understood it, neither of the two lawyers did. 

“ Rosa,” said Lady Bess, “do not be frizghtened— 
@ am in some little trouble, and shall have toa go 
‘away with these gentlemen. I have had a sad fall 
from my horse too, and have wounded my right leg. 
I feel that it is bleeding—and indeed the blood has 
run down into my boot. But never mind.” 

“Oh, my dear, dear mistress!” exclaimed Rosa, 
rushing forward and claspmg her hands a3 if in 
despair: then stooping down, she felt the amazon’s 
pantalvens, exclaiming, “ Gracious! you are indeed 
bleeding !” 

“In thst case,” said Mr. Malton, “we must allow 
‘you time to let your servant examine your injury 
and dress it. I have already said that we do not 
‘wish to use unnecessary harshness.” 

“I thank you, sir, for you courtesy—or I should 
ay your gencrosity :”—and Lady Bess appeared to 
speak with a sincere feehmg. 

The horse was now speedily led round to the 
stable, where the saddle and bridle were taken of 
by Mr. Marluw’s own hands: and then the two 
dawyers, Lady Bess, and the servant entered the 
An clegantly-furnished parlour rcceived 
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them; and Messrs. Marlow and Malton could not 
help exchanging a look of astonishment at the 
evidences of a refined taste which the room pre- 
sented to their view. Several pood pictures, three 
or four beautiful little alabaster groups of statues, 
vases of flowers, and musical instruments, orna- 
mented the place. Rosa hastened to light the wax- 
candles on the mantel; and then Lady Bess said, 
“You will permit me, gentlemen, to ascend with 
my servant to my chamber for a few minutes P” 

“Ah! but what guarantee have we against your 
escapo P” at once cried Mr. Marlow. 

“T know not,” returned the female highwayman, 
with an appearance of the utmost frankness: 
“unless you station yourselves on the landing 
outside.” ¥ 

‘Well, this we must do then, I suppose,” exe 
claimed Mr. Marlow. 

*“ Yes—there is no alternative,’ added Mr. 
Malton, who, though really regretting to be com- 
pelled to proceed to extremities against this extra- 
ordinary woman, was noverthcless one of those 
scrupulous and punctilious individuals who imagine 
that severity in such cases is a duty which they owe 
to society. 

* Lead the way, Rosa,” said Lady Bess; “and I 
will fullow with these gentlemen.” 

The servant accordingly issued from the room, 
holding in her hand the chamber-candle with which 
she had previously lighted the tapers on the mantel; 
and the two lawyers, keeping Lady Bess between 
them, proceeded up a handsuincly carpetted stair. 
case to the landing above. 

“ This is my room,” std the amazon, pointing {o 
the door which Rusa bad just opened; “and you 
will perhaps convince yourselves that it has no other 
outlet.” 

“Yes—that I will do,” said the volatile Mr. 
Marlow: and he hastened into the chamber while 
Lady Bess remaincd outside on the landing with 
Mr. Malton. 

“Tt’s all right,” exclaimed the senior partner as 
he came forth again: “there’s no possible escape, 
unless she leaps out of the window or gets up the 
chimney: but the former is too high from the 
ground, and the latter too narrow.’ 

“Then we leave you for a few minutes with your 
servant,” said Mr. Malton. 

Lady [Bess accordingly passed into the bed. 
chamber, while the two lawyers staid outside upon 
the landing. 

“Year nothing,” said the amazonian lady, in 
the lowest possille whisper to her servant the 
instant they were thus alone together. ‘“ Your 
cousin is unsuspected—I have screened him. My 
plans are all arranged. And now at once bein 
talking loud, as if you were lamenting my mistour- 
tunes while dressing my wound.” 

The truth is that Lady Bess had no wound at all 
——nor had she sustained any injury beyond a slight 
contusion or two from the fall in the road. The 
idea ot the wound and the ghastly story of the 
blood streaming into her boot, was a ready invention 
on her part, and which Rosa had at once come 
prehended, for the purpose of obtaining this oppor- 
tunity of ascending to her chamber in company with 
the servant. 

“Oh, my dear, dear mistress!” exclaimed Rosa, 
affecting a voice of lamentation and distress: - what 
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Kcoubie you have got yourself into! How did 
all this happen? What does it mean? Well, 
well, poor dear lady, I won't worry you. I dare 
say you will tell me all about it another time. 
But, O dear me! what a wound! Why you 
must havo cut yourself with a sharp flintstone, 
or something. You would certainly have bled to 
death if you had gone without having the wound 
dressed. And the boot ton—almost filled with blood! 
the stocking dripping wet! dear me, dear me!” 
In this strain did Rosa go on talking, at the 
same time treading about the room and making a 
clatter with the things just as if she were in the 
excitement of a tremendous bustle to get all that 
was necessary underthe circumstances. But in the 
mean while what was Lady Bess herself dving ? 
The instant she had given those hurried and 
softly whispered instructions to Hosa, she delayed 
notin carrying into execution the plan which had 
suggested it-elf to her while she Was arriving 
thith@r in the carriage. She looked at her watch: it 
No. 10,—Ts ND SENTES 





wanted exactly twenty-five minntes to two o'clock. 
No time to lose! Taking a very small scrap of 
paper, she wrote therevn the followieg lines :— 


Deletzyd—-szcdpd. 
Ozgpc—Oz dzxpestyr oz acsgp * hid le jefc szfdp estp 
tree. 


Ebpyej xtyfepd ez ehz 


Having folded up this little scrap of paper inte 
the smallest possible compass, she tied a small 
pieco of silken thread around it; which being 
done, she hastily whispered to Rosa, “ Make some 
good rattling noise while I open the window.” 

Rosa, instantaneously obeying this order, com- 
menced no inconsiderable din with the basin and 
jug and other things on the washing-stand, during 
which clatter Lady Bess opened the casement, the 
noise ‘thereof being drowned in the din of the 
orockery-ware. She now reached forth her hand, 
and took in a large wicker bird-cage which hun 
just vuteide the window. This cage contain+ 
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two beautiful doves of the carrier-breed. One of 
these doves the amazonian lady took forth from 
the cage, and in less than a minute tied the little 
scrap of paper with the silken cord under its wing. 
She then opened her hand, and the messenger- 
bird flew out of the window, instantaneously 
disappearing in the obsourity of the night. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of another rapidly- 
whispered command from her mistress, Rosa had 
fastened the two sheets of the bed together, and 
had tied one extremity to the bed-post, which was 
near the casement. 

“In two or three days! shall be back again, safe 
and sound. Don’t fear; nothing can be done to 
you—and your cousin Jobn is unsuspected !” 

Having whispered these words, Lady Bess lost 
not another instant in passing herself out of the 
casement; and with wondrous agility and skill, she 
glided down the twisted sheets, so that with but 
a slight fall she reached the ground in safety. 

To hasten to the stable—put the saddle and 
bridle on the horse—and lead forth the noble 
animal, was now the work of but a couple of 
minutes ; then vaulting on its back, Lady Bess 
was borne away like an arrow shot from a bow. 

In the meantime Rosa had gone on talking in 
the room in the same strain as before, and pre- 
cisely as if her mistress was still there. The two 
solicitors, who were out on the landing, failed not 
to catch most of what the woman uttered, although 
for dolicacy’s sake they had not approached nearer 
to the door than the narrowness of the landing 
rendered necessary. All that we have described 
from the moment Lady Boss entertd her chamber 
with Rosa, until she ftitted away on the baek of 
her noble steed, barely occupied a quarter of an 
hour; and that was no great length of time to 
examine a waund—wash it—fasten bandages on 
it—and allow for taking off and putting on those 
garments that it was necessary to remove an 
change. At lcast such was the calculation made 
relative to the lapse of minutes by the two 
lawyers. Yet, towards the end of the interval 
named, a feeling of uneasiness and a sense of 
misgiving began to creep into the minds of both. 
Not that they thought Lady Bess was too long in 
her chamber; but those continuous outpourings of 
lamentations, ejaculations, and comments on the 
part of Hosa, added to to the din she had created 
with the crockery-ware, struck them as being sus- 
picious : for it all looked as if the woman were 
playing a part,—a part too which she was now 
overdoing. They were therefore just on the point 
of knocking at the door, and insisting upon Lady 
Bess coming forth, when they were struck withcon- 
sternation on hearing the sudden trampling of the 
horse’s feet as he was being led from the stable. 

“By heaven, we are tricked ?” exclaimed Mar- 
low: and without ceremony he rushed into the 
bed-chamber. 

The open window and the rope of sheets which 
Rosa was just dragging in, told the tale. 

“Wretch!” cried Marlow, “you have aided 
your mistress’s escape! But you shall go to 
prison for her !” 

“Let her alone,” exclaimed Mr. Malton. “We 
will punish the guilty one yet:”—and he rushed 
down the stairs, closely followed by his partnen 

“Why did you not stop her? Don’t you see 
that she has escaped?” cried Marlow, addressing 
himself fiercely to the coachman. 
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“T saw some one, sir, gallop round from wo beautiful doves of the carrior-breed. Oneof| “I saw some one, eir, gallop round from the 
back of the house and bolt away like a shot,” an- 
swered the coachman: “ but Low could I possibly 
stop her? I scarcely know who it could be til} 
she was out of sight: and then it was only sus- 
picion, for she whisked by at such a rate.” 

“ True!" cried Marlow ; “the window is at the 
back of the house—the stable also. Woll, J ohn, 
I was wrong to blame you. But now, what is to 
be done?” he demanded, turning to his partner. 
“’ We shall be the laughing-stock of all Londog 
if we let her escape us thus.” 

‘‘ Besides,” added Mr. Malton, “it is more than 
ever imperative that the outraged laws should be 
satisfied.” 

“But what ts to be done?” again asked Mr. 
Marlow, more excited than before. 

* Depend upon itshe means to get out of the 
country,” responded the junior partner after a few 
momenté’ reflection. “I tell you what wo must do. 
We will go on to your house, and snatch a few 
hours’ sleep—then off by the first trains in the 
morning—one of us to Dover and the other to 
Liverpool. France and America—these are the 
altornatives for this desperate woman !” 

“ Yes—that is our course,” returned Marlow. 
“J would not for o thousand guineas that she 
escaped us in the long run.’ 

The two lawyers then entered the carriage, 
which immediately drove away to Mr. Marlow’s 
mansion, which was about a mile distant. 


CHAPTEK XVIII. 
THE MESSENGER-BIRD. 


A LITTLE beyond, , ‘Gravesend there stood a small 
pablic-house, in a somewhat lonely spot, though 
by the side of the main road. The landlord of this 
place, which bore the name of the Dancing Bear, 
was called Israel Patch, and was younger brother 
of the keeper of the boozing-ken i in London. Not 

merely was he the brother of Solomon, but Israel 
was of kindred character and pursuits, —~ hig 
public-house being the resort of all the desperate 
characters of the district, especially the smugglers 
belonging to the Thames and Medway. The 
Dancing Bear had long been the object of suspi- 
cion on the part of the local authorities; but so 
cunningly had Israel managed matters, ‘that he 
had never done any overt act, which could be 
positively brought home to him. 

Israel Patch was a widower, but had a grown- 
up daughter living with him to superintend hig 
establishment. She was a women of about 
thirty, remarkably ugly, and in every way of a 
character fitted to aid her father in his money- 
making and nefarious pursuits. Her Christian 
name was Mebecca; but she was universally 
known amongst the frequenters of the house by 
the diminutive of Becky. 

We must now observe that Israel Patch slept 
in a little room behind his bar on the ground- 
floor: but Becky slept in an attic quite on the top 
of the house. This attio had no flat ceiling to 
separate it from tne sloping roof, but may be de- 
scribed as being covered only by the roof itself— 
in plain terms, it was just beneath the tiles. On 
a flat portion of this roof there appeared a very 
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singular contrivance—namely,a little trap-door 
of a foot square, made of a piece of wood not 
much thicker than a good stout cardboard. It 
was retained by two little hinges on one side; 
and as it opened downward, it had a very slight 
and flexible steel spring fixed underneath to keep 
it shut. Asa matter of course, if this spring 
were taken away the little trap-door would drop 
downward; and it must likewise be understood 
that the spring was so slight that while it was but 
just strong enough to sustain the door, the slight- 
est weight touching the door on the uppermost 
side would make it sink down. But this was not 
quite all; fora little bell was suspended to the 
rafters close by the trap-door; and by another 
simple contrivance it was so arranged that if the 
trap-door opened by being pressed downward it 
caused this bell to ring. Every night, before re- 
tiring to rest, Rebecca Patch opened the little 
tiap-door; and thrusting her arm through to the 
roof, drew in three small saucers. One she filled 
with water—the second with tares or parched 
peas—and the third with salt; then having dono 
this, she put the saucers out upon the roof again 
in a little sort of wooden recess or hutch, the 
object of which was merely to prevent the salt 
from being saturated with wet in case of rain. 
This was Rebecca’s nightly duty, and which she 
fulfilled with the utmost regularity. 

We may now continue our tale. It was two 
o’clock in tho morning, when Becky Patch was 
suddenly startled from her sleep by the tinkling 
of the little bell; and though its sound could 
scarcely have awakened any person under ordi- 
nary ciroumstances, yet*by dint of habit the least 
note thereof would arouse up Israel Patch’s 
daughter as effectually as if a cannon were fired 
close by hor ears. Springing from her couch, 
Becky instantaneously lighted a candle, and 
coaxingly extended her arm towards a pigeon 
which now appeared perched on the upper rail of 
a chair immediately under tho little trap-door. 
The bird, with instinctive tameness, seemed to 
recognise a known friend, and immediately flew 
on tho woman’s wrist. She caressed and ad- 
dressed it in fondling terms: then she refreshed 
it with water—and having done this, looked be- 
neath its wing. Thence she unfastened the little 
scrap of paper which was tied there; and calcu- 
lating for a moment the day of the month, mut- 
tered to herself, ‘‘ The letter L is the key.” 

Then she hastily glaced over the contents of the 
billet, upon which she made a cross with a pen ; 
and having forthwith folded it up again, she re- 
placed it under the bird’s wing. ‘This being done, 
shoe gave the feathered messenger some peculiar 
kind of food which she always had in readiness 
in the room; and the little carrier being thus re- 
freshed, was put forth through the trap-door 
again. It immediately took wing and sped away 
on its important errand. 

“Twenty minutes to two when the bird was 
sent off,” muttered Rebecca to herself: then as 
she took an old silver watch from under her 
pillow and saw that it was now about ten minutes 
past two, she observed, ‘ Thore's plenty of time,” 

She then put on some clothing, and descending 
the stairs, proceeded to the little room where her 
father slept. 

“ Well, what is it?” exclaimed Israel Patch, as 
he started up in his couch. - 


“A message,” responded his daughter. “ Lady 
Bess has sentit. You must have a horse in readi- 
ness. The despatch is dated twenty minutes to 
two—and it is now nearly a quarter past.” 

“What a time the bird has been in coming !" 
ejaculated Patch. 

“No such thing,” rejoined his daughter. “‘ The 
dove was here in twenty minutes after it was 
sent on the wing; and that is doing more than a 
mile a minute, taking the distance from Lady 
Bess’s to this place. It is me that have delayed 
somewhat in coming down, as I saw that there 
was no hurry. Besides, I had to feed the bird— 
hadn’t I?” 

“Well, you can go up to bed again. I will 
dress myself, get the horso iu readiness, and wait.” 

Rebecca Patch loft her father the candle which 
she had brought with her; and then remounting 
the stairs, gaincd her attic and lay down to rest 
once more. 

Rapid as the flight of that pigeon which bore 
the mysterious billet beneath its wing, must we 
transport the reader to another public-house 
much farther along the same road. Indeed, this 
latter was about four miles on the London side of 
Canterbury. It was situated on the summit of 
Boughton Hill, at no great distance from a vil- 
lage, but completely isolated therefrom. The 
sign raised upon the top of a tall post, was daubed 
with such an effigy of a ed Dragon as the 
painter’s imagination had suggested. The house 
was of sombre and dilapidated appearance, with 
so suspicious a look that no solitary traveller with 
@ well-filled parse in his pocket would choose 
such a hostel as a resting-place for the night. 
It was kept by a man and his wife named Dean; 
and they, as the reader may suspect, were not a 
whit more particular how they mado money than 
either Solomon Patch in London or his brother 
Israel, near Gravesend. They hada son—a lad 
of about eighteen, whose Christian name was 
Joseph. He was an intelligent, shrewd, keen 
fellow, having well profited by his parents’ 
example in such wrong-sided experiences of the 
world as he was likely to glean therefrom. 

This lad slept by himself up in a garret—or 
rather a sort of loft on the top of the house; and 
here might be observed precisely the same curious 
apparatus fixed in the roof as we have described 
in reference to the attic at the Dancing Bear. 
There was the little trap-door lightly sustained 
by the steel spring—the small bell—and the 
hutch with the three saucers on the tiles 
outside. With the same regularity as Rebecca 
Patch observed in replenishing those saucers, 
did Joe Dean perform the samo duty; and with 
equal sensitiveness was he ready to start up from 
his slumbers at the slightest summons of the 
metallic tongue of the monitor-bell. Ahove the 
head of his truckle-bed a common pinchbeck 
watch was suspended by a dirty riband to a nai? 
fastened in the wall, 

The hands of that watch indicated that it was 
exactly half-past two o'clock, on that same night 
—or rather morning—of which we are speaking, 
when Joe Dean was suddenly awakened from his 
sleep by the tinkling chime of the be’ He started 
up, lighted his candle, and took the messenger- 
bird which having alighted on the trap-door, had 
sunk down with it into the room. Then ensued 
precisely the same process as we have already de- 
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scribed at the Dancing Bear. Joe Dean, having 
first of all given the bird some water, de- 
tached tho billet from beneath its wing——renad its 
contents—made a mark upon it with a pen— 
folded it up again—and attached it once more to 
the pinion of the feathered messenger. Having 
fed and caressed the dove, he let it loose again 
through the trap-door ; and away it sped on the 
third and last stage of its aerial journey. The 
lad, having noticed the time by his watch, there- 
upon went down stairs and communicated to his 
father the nature of the message which had just 
been received. 

Again must we transport the reader's attention 
to some distance; and this time we halt at Dover. 
There, in one of the principal streets, was a 
tavern of respectable appearance, bearing the 
sign of the Admiral’s Head. It was kept by an 
old man nained Marshall, who in his younger 
days had served on board one of the privateers 
which Dover in the war-time was wont to send 
forth to prey upon the French maritime com- 
merce. His father had been the owner and cap- 
tain of the privateer, and had amassed some 
little niouey, with which at the Peace he had es- 
tablished himself at the Admiral’s Head. Robert 
Marshall, the presont owner of the place, was 
considered to be a respectable man enough. His 
house was well frequented; and be was known 
to be comfortable in his circumstances. He was 
always regular in his attendance at church—sub- 
scribed to charities—scent the clergyman of the 
parish a handsome present at Christmas—and 
never had any complaints made against his house 
on the score or irregularity or disorder. He 
therefore stood uncommonly well with the leading 
persons ip the town; and if a whisper did now 
and then circulate that old Bob Marshall had ex-~ 
cellent French brandy in his establishmeat which 
had never passed the Custom House, or that his 
wife and daughters went to church on Sundays in 
French silks, gloves, and shoes, upon which no 
duty had ever been paid to the British govern- 
mebt,—Bob Marshall was not wanting in influ- 
ential friends to take up the cudgels on his behalf 
and defend him against what they declared to be 
& most scandalous imputation. 

Mr. Marshall had threo daughters, whose ages 
averaged from about eighteen to twenty-four ; 
and very fino, good-looking, and genteel young 
women they were. Tho eldest, whose Christian 
name was Catherine—familiarly abbreviated into 
Kate—had from her girlhood been very fond of 
keeping poultry, pigeons, and other favourites of 
the feathered tribe in the large stable-yard in the 
rear of the tavern. Especially had she a very 
choice and beautiful breed of doves, to which she 
was greatly attached; and though some of the 
neighbours found that these birds were wont to 
get upon the tops of their houses and displace 
the tiles, they never complained angrily, because 
old Marshall was invariably so ready to have any 
such damage repaired at his Own expense, and 
Miss Kate was sure to make compensation by 
sending a fat turkey or a brace of pullets asa 
propitiation at Christmas. But of all the friends 
and acquaintances of the Marshalls who were 
aware of the cldest young lady’s fondness for the 
feathered tribe, not oneof them was ever admitted 
to the knowledge of the circumstance that she 
had a bed-chamber prettily fitted up in the highest 
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storey of the house, and that in the roof of this 
chamber there were precisely the same contrive 
ances as those which we have already explained 
at the Red Dragon on Boughton Hill, and the 
Dancing Bear near Gravesend. Yet such was the 
fact: and in that neat little but somewhat airily 
situated chamber, did Kate Marshall sleep; and 
whenever the tinkling bell sounded she was as 
ready to spring from her couch as either Joo 
Dean or Becky Patch at their respective habita- 
tions. t 
An elegant little French time-piece standing 
upon the chest of drawers, intimated that it 
wanted ten minutes to three o'clock, when the 
tinkling summons was given; and Miss Kate was 
suddenly startled from a very pleasant dream in 
which the image of her intended husband—the 
captain of a small trading vessel—was conspi- 
cuous. Leaping from the couch, she at once per- 
ceived by the aid of her night-lamp, which she 
always kept burning, a beautiful carrier-pigeon 
upon a rail a couple of feet below the trap-door. 
Her plump white arm was immediately out- 
stretched to receive the little messenger ; and the 
next moment the sweet bird was fondly nestling 
in its kind friend’s bosom. Then she gave it 
water; and detaching the little billet from beneath 
its wing, hastily opened it. A small manuscript- 
book which she took from a drawer, and which 
was filled with dates, references, and initial letters, 
promptly refreshed her memory so as to supply 
the key to the reading of the scroll, which with- 
out such a clue would necessarily have been o 
mere jargon as incomprehensible as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Having made herself acquainted 
with the words upon the paper, she proceeded to 
administer food to the bird. This being done, 
she fondled and caressed it again for a minute or 
two, and then let it escape through the trap-door 
in the roof of her chamber. 

Kate Marshall now hastily slipped on some 
clothing,and stealing down stairs, knocked gently 
at the chamber where her father and mother slept. 
Mr. Marshall immediately rose, put on a dressing- 
gown, and admitted his daughter. 

“A message, I suppose?” he at once said as 
he entered the room. 

“From Lady Bess,” responded Kate. “ Here 
itis. The key is the letter L. The pigeon was 
sent off at twenty minutes to two, and arrived 
here at ten minutes to three—one hour and ten 
minutes in all!” 

“ And what's the distance, Kate?” asked Mrs. 
Marshall. 

“Why, mother, by the road, Dover is seventy- 
two miles from London, you know,” respondod 
the daughter; ‘and then allowing that Lady 
Bess’s cottage is five miles from London, the 
whole distance would be seventy-seven. But 
then, as the bird flies, it would not be much more 
than seventy, making a mile a minute, inclusive 
of the short stoppages at the two stations on the 
road.” 

While Miss Kato was thus speaking, her father 
had decyphered the scrap of paper, and had then 
burnt it by the flame of the candle. 

“Well, there is plenty of time to tutor your 
sisters and the servants what to say,” the old 
manimmediately observed. “Some hours must 
elapse before she will be here, although with the 
relays she Mas ordered she will no duubt gallcp 
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| like the wind. The little bird has performed its 


message well: for the two marks were made in; 
the corner of the paper-—were they not ?” 

“ Yes—in the usual way,” responded Kate 
‘and therefore there is no doubt that the pigeon 
stupped both at Gravesend and Bonghton.” 

“ Well, you can go up to bed again, Kate,” said 
her father. “ But be up by six o'clock, and then 
we will arrange what is to be said.” 

“Yes—but did you not observe,” asked the 
young woman, “that something is to be done at 
once, to prove———" 

“To be sure! I have it,” exclaimed the astnte 
Marshall, ‘I know what I will do. Leave it 
all to mo—and you go up to bod, Kate.” 

His daughter accordingly left the room, and 
Mr. Marshall at once proceeded to dress himself 
with the utmost despatch. He then quitted the 
chamber, telling his wife that he should not be 
many minutes absent. Descending the stairs, he 
opened the front door of the tavern, taking the 
key in his pocket so as to be able to let himself in 
again; and hurrying along the street, at length 
stopped at a house where the coloured lamp burn- 
hig over the door indicated the abode of a 
surgeon. Marshall rang the night-bell with 
wine degree of violence; and in a few minutes 
the door was opened by the medical man’s assist- 
ant. 

“Tlallo! is that you, Mr. Marshall?” he ex- 
claimed, immediately recognizing the tavern- 
keeper. “Is there anything the matter up at the 
Admirals Head ¥” 

“ Yes—a lady who arrived last evening has 
been seized with a fit. SRe’s a little better now, 
as my daughters are attending upon her: but I 
want you to give me a composing draught, or 
something of the kind, so as tu prevent a relapse. 
I am sorry to have disturbed you ag 

‘* Don’t mention it, Mr. Marshall,” immediately 
exclaimed the assistant: “ it’s all in the way of 
business. Come into the suigery, and I will seo 
what I can do for you—unless you think it isa 
case for which I had better call up Mr. Hood :"— 
alluding to his master. 

“ No, not at all,” rejoined the tavern-keeper. “I 
dure say you can give something that will answer 
the purpose, if I describe what sort of a fit it 
was.” 

“ Oh, certainly!” replicd the assistant; “and 
then Mr. Houod will call round in the morning 
aud see the lady.” 

While thus speaking, the assistant led the way 
into the surgery; and old Marshall described the 
ordinary symptoms of an hysterical fit. Tho 
assistant speedily compounded a draught; and as 
he wrote out the label to put upon the bottle, he 
asked, ‘‘ What name shall I say ?” 

“Mrs, Chandos,” was old Marshall's prompt 
answer. 

The name was accordingly written upon the 
label; and Marshall, thanking the assistant for 
his attention, took his departure. Returning 
to his house, he ascended to his chamber, un- 
dressed himself again, and went {to bed. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE JOURNEY. 


WE must now return to Lady Bess, whom we 
left at the moment when seated on her gallant 
steed she fled from her cottage in the manner 
already described. Making the best of her way 
into London, she crossed Blackfriar’s Bridge, and 
proceeded straight for the Kent Road. In an 
hour and a quarter from the time she had quitted 
the cottage she entered upon Blackheath. There 
she walked her horse—although the noble 
animal, as if instinctively aware of its mistress’s 
need, appeared impatient to career onward again. 

The dauntless amazon was in the highest pos- 
sible spirits, not only at the achievement she had 
already performed in effecting her escape from 
the lawyers, but likewise at the measures she had 
taken to disentangle herself in the long run from 
the meshes of the law and be able to turn round 
and laugh in their faces. She thought of Tur- 
pin’s memorable ride to York—an exploit which 
had saved him from the strong arm of justice on 
that occasion, it being held impossible for a 
man who appeared at York at daybreak to have 
committed a crime in London on the preceding 
evening—the distance being close on two hun- 
dred miles! But Lady Bess’s stratagem, as she 
had devised it, was if possible still more inge- 
nious ; and the evidence to be eventually given in 
her favour, would be still more conclusive, as the 
reader will preseamtly see. 

It was now three o'clock in the morning—and 
she had sixty-four miles to ride! But this dis- 
tance she was confident of being able to achieve 
within a very few hours, although it formed no 
part of her plan to imitate Dick Turpia in the 
astounding feat of accomplishing the journey witb 
the same horse. 

Having breathed her gallant courser for a fow 
minutes on Blackheath, Lady Bess gave it the 
rein ; and away, away it flew with an astonishing 
velocity. 

“ Fifteen miles from this point to Gravesend— 
or rather sixtecn hence to tho Dancing Bear—and 
I must do the distance in an hour!” 

Thus she spoke aloud, her flute-like voice 
sounding melodiously through the fresh air of 
morning. The twilight was glimmering in the 
east—very faintly as yet, but still it was appear- 
ing: and she thought to herself that she would 
yet ride many a mile ere the sun rose—aye, and 
many a long mile more tuo, ere it should be 
very high above the horizon. The exhilaration 
which she felt amounted almost to au intoxica- 
tion. She was as happy asif not the slightest 
danger hung over her head,—happier indeed, 
for it was in consequence of that danger she was 
now pursuing an adventure so thoroughly con- 
genial to her daring, dauntless, reckless character. 
Her horse needed not the touch of spur or whip: 
an occasional caress with the hand and the en- 
couraging voice of its mistress impelled the animal 
to the development of all its powers of swiftness— 
and never did the lithe and graceful Arab courser 
dash with a more lightning speed over the arid 
desert than Lady Bess’s gallant horse along the 
high road to Dover. The weather at that hour in 
the morning and in the genial month of June was 
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female highwayman turned round in her couch and 
composed herself off to sleep as calmly and tran- 
quilly as if there were not even the remotest 
chauce of being brought into collision with the 


authorities. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE RESULT. 


Tr was a little after mid-day whon a short, elderly, 
bustling gentloman, accompanied by one of the 
Dover police-constables, entered the Admiral’s 
Head, and proceeding straight up to the bar, ia- 
quired for the landlord. Old Marshall, who from 
the window of his parlour behind the bar imme- 
diately observed the visitors and of course guessed 
their errand, came forth with the coolest self- 
possession imaginable; and the police-officer at 
once said, ‘‘ Mr. Marshall, we want to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with you, if you please.” 

* To besure: stepin here,” responded the land- 
lord: and he accordingly admitted the bustling 
gentleman and the constable into the bar-parlour, 
where his wife and three daughters were seated. 
“ But if it’s private,” the old mau immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘‘we can go into another room.” 

The constable Jooked at Mr. Marlow,—for he 
the gentleman was,—for him to give an answer ; 
and the London solicitor at once said, * I presume 
these ladies are of your family?” 

“My wife and daughters, six,” responded old 
Marshall. 

“ Then there can be no harm in my putting 
before them the questions which I have to ask. 
In a word, do you happen to have an individual 
—or to be more explicit, a woman in male attire, 
beneath your roof ?” 

“Well, I never!” whispered Miss Kate to her 
sistors: but purposely loud enough to be heard 
by the lawyer and constable. 

“A what, sir?” exclaimed old Marshall, af- 
fecting the utmost astonishment. 

“Well, then, I see that she is not here,” ob- 
served Mr. Marlow, turning to the constable. 
“This is the eighth or ninth tavern we have 
visited, and every where the same negative answer. 
But I am determined to inquire at all the taverns 
in Dover, sooner than give up the chase.” 

“But why do you persist in thiaking, sir,” 
asked the constable, “ that she 7g in Dover ?” 

‘‘T have no reason beyond my belief that she 
will try and get over to France. However, we 
have set a watch for the railway trains——” 

At this moment the doctor's boy made his ap- 
pearance at the bar; and depusiting a bottle on 
the counter shouted out, “ Mrs. Chandos !” and 
then hurried away to deliver the remaining con- 
tents of his »asket. 

“ Mrs. Cha 0d.08 ?” ejaculated Mr. Marlow. “ By 
heaven, it is she!” 

“Yes, sir,” old Marshall promptly observed, 
“ there is a lady of that name in the house.” 

“Enough, enough!” cried the excitable attorney. 
“Show us up to her room! Come along, con- 

stablo—the bird’s caught at last !"—and he was 
already rushing with frantic Lasteout of the bar 
when old Marshall's voice called him back. 

<‘ Where are you going, sir—aud with this con- 
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stable too? The lady isin bedandill? Bui is 
there anything wrong about her? I'm sure I 
took her fur a most respectable person —— ™ 

“ Wrong about her ? respectable person ?” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Marlow. “ Why, she’s a rubbur—a 
thief-——” 

* Good heavens, girls!” shrieked forth IMs. 
Marshall; “do go and count the plato. <A thief 
did you say, sir?” 

“Yes—buta most daring thief, too—a high- 
wayman—or rather a highway-woman !” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” cried Mrs. Marshall, up- 
pearing to be dreadfully alarmed. “Only think 
of our having had such a desperate character ia 
the house all night!” 

“It's fortunate we have not every one had 
our throats cut,” said Kate, making herself 
shudder from head to foot, while her two sisters 
likewise gave vent to their pretended feelings of 
torror and dismay. 

“ Oh! if she’s all that!” said old Marshall, “the 
sooner she’s out of the house the better. Go up, 
one of you girls, and show this gontleman and 
the constable which is her room. But I hope 
she will pay ber bill, though—and her doctor's, 
too, for that matter.” 

“ There must be some mistake,” said Mr. Mar- 
low, who for the last few moments had been look- 
ing quite bewildered. ‘One of you talked of 
her having slept here all night. Why, she 
can't have been in the house above an hour 


‘or two, even if she travelled post the whole 


way from London: for we know she didn’t 
come by the railway—we have already made in- 
quirics about her there’ 

“ There must be some mistake then,” said old 
Marshall; “for the Mrs. Chandos we are talking 
of, has been here ever since six or seven o'clock 
last evening.” 

“ Then it’s not the same,” ejaculated Marlow. 
“ How singular !—a coincidence of names! But 
what sort of a looking woman is she?” The 
Mrs. Chandos I mean must be about six-and- 
twenty—though when dressed as a man, she of 
course looks several years younger. Complexion, 
delicate olive—a rich colour on the cheeks 
—large black eyes—very bright black hair, 
beautifully curling—full lips, the least thing 
coarse—splendid teeth—stands about five feot 
ten, I should thiuzk—excollent figure, upright as a 
dart—and fine voice, atrong for a woman but not 
harsh !” 

“Well, I declare,” exclaimed Kate, knowing 
that Lady Bess wanted to be arrested at Dover so 
as to get the affair terminated in that town, * this 
description exactly answers the lady up-stairs.” 

“The deuce it does!” quickly ejaculated Mr. 
Marlow. “Then I am on the right scent again. 
But she didn't come in male attire ?” 

“Oh! no, sir.” responded Kate, with an indig- 
nant toss of the head; ‘‘or lam sure that she 

wouldn’t have been received into this house. The 
constable there can tell you that the Admirals 
Head is of the highest respectability.” 

“ Yes, Miss—that I will warrant,” remarked 
the officer, who had received many a gratuitous 
drink at the bar of the establishment. 

“Well, well, I meant no offence, young lady,” 
quickly rejoined Mr. Marlow. ‘But do let us 
endeavour to clear up one point—when did this 
lady arrive ou 
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“Tt was between six and seven last evening, 
answered Kate; “as we have already told you.” 

“ Yos,” immediately ubserved old Marshall, open- 
ing an account-book: “here’s the entries of what 
she has had. Tcea—Supper—Bed—and Breakfast.” 

“Which last she didn’t touch though,” added 
Kate, “because she’s so ill.” 

“ So ill indeed,” observed old Marshall, “that I 
was called up in the middle of the night to go to the 
doctor and get her a draught.” 

“ What o'clock was that?” demanded Mr. Mar- 
low, quickly. 

“‘ What o’clock ?” responded the landlord, appear- 
ing to refloct: “ why, I should think about threo in 
the morning.” 

“Yes, it was just three,” immediately interjected 
Kate; “ because I had been sitting up with the 
poor lady !” 

“Oh ! then, decidedly it is not the Mrs. Chandos 
XY mean,” said Mr. Marlow, wonderfully perplexed 
and bowildered. “And yet that extraordinary like- 
mess which appears to exist-——But I say, is it pos- 
sible that I could obtain a glimpse of this Mrs. 
Chandos of yours without giving her any offence, 
supposing that it is really not the same ?” 

“ I will go up and sce whether she is dressed,” 
said Kate: then suddenly appearing to hesitate, 
she exclaimed with a frightened look, “But if it 
should be the highway-woman after all——” 

“ Then the sooner we get rid of her the better,” 
replicd old Marshall. ‘Come, this thing must be 
cleared up for our sakes.” € 

“To be sure, to be sure!” cxclaimed Mr. Marlow. 

“At ull events she can’t eat you, Kate,” said her 
father. 
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sir,” and the reflection of the image which she beheld om 


the polished surface of that glass was one whoreof 
she might well be proud. Lady Bess now appeared 
as a most splendid woman. Her commanding 
height was relieved by the fine developments of 
her form, the closely fitting dross setting of the 
rich feminine contours to the utmost advantage. 
It was true that so far as her features were con- 
cerned, they now appeared largely chiselled and there- 
fore somewhat coarse: but it was impossible to gase 
upon those splendid dark eyes—the richness of those 
moist and luscious lips—the teeth faultlessly even 
and without the faintest blemish—and the nose of 
perfect straightness, without being compelled to 
admit that if the sweetness of beauty were not 
thore, yet that the countenance was one of a 
strikingly handsome appearance. 

Inasmuch as to suit her male apparel Lady 
Bess had been accustomed to wear her hair some- 
what short—that is to say, long for a man but 
short for a woman—she had now made the most 
of it by arranging it in bands; and in its extra- 
ordinary luxurianco it seemed that if let loose it 
would flow down in the richest redundancy upon 
her shoulders. Shining in its rich natural glos- 
siness, that magnificent raven hair was parted above 
the high and open forehead which seemed capable 
of enthroning the noblest thoughts. 

From her waist down to her feet the flowing 
skirt of her dress afforded indications of the sweep- 
ing length of those limbs which the drapery now 
concealed: but as she turned away from the mirror, 
a glimpse was allowed of ‘he well-rounded ankles, 
and the admirably shaped feet with their arching 
insteps. Altogether she was a superb creature; 


“ Well, I will go,” cried the young woman, as if | and pity it was that she was what she was! 


youstering up all her courage. 

She accordingly issued from the bar-parlour, and 
procceding up-stairs, went at once to Lady Bess’s 
room. This heroine had risen about half-an-hour 
previously, much refreshed by a sound and uninter- 
rupted sleep. She had nearly finished her toilet, 
and was just putting on the gown which Kate had 
supplied her in addition to all other requisite arti- 
cles of female raiment, when the young woman her- 
self thus made her appearance. 

“You needn’t tell me what it is that has brought 
you,” said Lady Bess, laughing; “for I see by your 
countenance that the crisis is at hand.” 

Miss Marshall forthwith explained everything 
that had just taken place below; but somewhat 
apprehensive as to the result, and entertaining a 
very sincere friondship for Lady Bess, she said to 
her, “ Now, my dear Elizabeth, if you really are at 
all uncertain about the possible ending of this ad- 
venture, do for heaven’s sake let me get you out of 
the house unperceived.” 

“My dear girl,” exclaimed Lady Boss, taking 
Kate's hand and clasping it warmly, “do I look like 
@ person who entertains any alarm on the subject? 
Quite the contrary! I am rejoiced that what I 
wanted to occur has so speedily taken place. And 
, tell mc, how do your garments seem to fit 
me 93 

“Perfectly well,” replied Kate, altogether cheered 
and encouraged by the tone of confidence in which 
Lady Bess had spoken. 

The amazonian lady survoyed herself in a full. 


“Now, have you furnished me with a bonnet, 
shawl, gloves, parasol, and all those kind of things?” 
she inquired, with a merry laugh flowing in the 
flute-like tones of her melodious voico. 

“Everything is here,” responded Kate, pointing 
to a chair in the corner where the articles which 
Lady Bess mentioned had been deposited. “TI have 
chosen the things from my own wardrobe that I 
thought would best suit your complexion, figure, 
and appearance. Do let me congratulate you upon 
your looks in that garb!” 

“ You like me better, then, as I am now than in 
the other dress?” said the amazonian lady. 

“Yes: I think I do: and yet there is something 
so dashing and fine in your man’s apparel. But 
you must not put on the bonnot and shawl now! 
Remember that you are an invalid—on gruel and 
dry toast,” added Kate Marshall in a merry voice. 
“Seriously speaking, however, what are you going 
to do?” 

“See Mr. Marlow, to be sure,” at once responded 
Lady Bess. “Now show me to your best furnished 
private apartment, Kate; and I will lie down upon 
the sofa with as languishing an air of interesting in- 
disposition as I can possiblyassume. Then you can 
introduce Mr. Marlow.” 

“ But upon what pretence?” inquired Kate: “ for 
he scarcely believes now, I think, that our Mrs. 
Chandos is Ais Mrs. Chandos.” 

“Tell him that you have very candidly explained 
tome as much as you thought fit of all that has 
taken place down stairs; and that I at once. with 


Jength mirror when Kate had fastened her dress ; | equal candour, informed you who I am—namel¢ 
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Mrs. Chandos residing at the cottage near Totten- 
ham in the neighbourhood of London. Then he is 
sure to take the business before the mayor; and 
that is just what I want.” 

“Come then, Elizabeth,” said Kate Marshall; 
and she forthwith conducted the heroine to a well- 
furnished parlour on the same storey as the bed- 
chamber where this colloquy took place. 

Having seen the heroine deposit herself with the 

Bir of an invalid upon the sofa, Kate sped down 
stairs and returned to the bar-parlour. 

“ Well,” cried Mr. Marlow, with that nervous ex- 
eitement which was habitual to him, “what have 
you done ?” 

“I very candidly informed Mrs. Chandos,” re- 
turned Kate, “that a solicitor from London and a 
police-officer belonging to this town had come to 
inquire for a lady of the same name—and that the 
lady thus inquired for was represented to be a 
highway-woman.” 

“And what did she say?’ demanded Mr. Mar. 
low. 

“She looked indignant at first, when she thought 
that allusion was made to herself,” continued Kate: 
“but when I assured her that no one had posi- 
tively charged her with being tho highway-woman 
thus alluded to, she ceased to be angry. Then, of 
her own accord, she at once declared that so far 
as she herscif was concerned sho was a highly re- 








, spectable lady, of independent means, and living on 


the outskirts of London somewhere near Totten- 
ham, I think she said—or Edmonton.” 

“Then, by heaven! St must be the same, after 
all!” cried Mr. Marlow. “Tottenham and Edmon- 
ton join each other——But go on: what elso took 
place Pp” 

“Tho lady, with the utmost candour,” rejoined 
Kate, “requests that you will walk up to her room 
and take the officer with you if you like.” 

“J shall most assuredly do so,” exclaimed the 
solicitor. ‘Now, Miss Marshall, be pleased to lead 
the way.” 

Kate accordingly retraced her steps up-stairs, 
closely followed by Mr. Marlow and the constable. 
On reaching the parlour, Kate opened the door; 
and the very first glimpse which the keen-sighted 
attorney caught of Lady Bess, he cried, “It is the 
eame—I know it is! Unless indeed she has a sister 
as like herself as one pea is like another! Pray, 
ma'am,” he added, advancing towards Lady Beas, 
* have you a sister ?” 

*“ No—I have not, sir,” she at once replied, rais- 
ing herself up to a siting posture on the sofa where 
she had previously been reclining. 

Mr. Marlow surveyed her for nearly a minute | 
with the most scrutinizing earnestness. He had | 


seen her on many occasions riding about the neigh- | 
bourhood of Edmonton and Tottenham in female | 
attire; and he had likewise observed her very 


attentively indeed on the preceding night, during 
the few minutes he and his partner were in her own 
elegantly furnished parlour at the cottage. Now, 
therefore, when he examined her from head to foot 
with the keenest scrutiny observed her superb 


the rich fullness of the lips—when he noted, too, 
the figure, and calculated what musj be the stature 
of ghis lady on whom he was now gazing, it was 
impossible be could come to any other conclusion 
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than that he saw before him the female highway- 
man who had escaped from his clutches during the 
past night. Therefore, without pausing to reflect 
any longer upon the astounding evidence he had 
heard in the bar-parlour to disprove this identity, 
he suddenly exclaimed, “Well, I am decided! At 
all risks I give this woman into custody.” 

“ Me, sir, into custody!” exclaimed Lady Bess, 
with an indignation that was admirably assumed: 
and her eyes flashed fire upon the attorney. 

“‘Yes—you,” he answered: then turning abruptly 
round towards the officer, he said, “Constable, do 
your duty.” 

“Ma’am, you must consider yourself in custody,” 
said the police official to Lady Bess. 

“Oh, very well!” she exclaimed. “Who ever 
this gentleman is—if a gentleman he be—he shall 
smart for it. There is such a thing as an action for 
damages in this country.” 

“We will not bandy words hero,” said Mr. Mar- 
low. “I suppose the case can be heard at once bo- 
fore the Mayor. You can bring your prisoner along 
with you; and I will inquire my way to the Town- 
hall. We will go separately.” 

With these words Mr. Marlow put on his hat and 
whisked out of the room. 

‘‘ Miss Marshall,” said Lady Bess, addressing Kato 
in the presence of the constable as if speaking to a 
stranger and an inferior, “fctch me my bonnet and 
shawl; for I can assure you that I am in as great a 
hurry to have this matter investigated as the indi- 
vidual who has just quitted the room can possibly 
be.” 

Kate accordingly repaired to fetch the things 
which Lady Bess required; and when our heroine 
had put on the pretty bonnet, and the new French 
shawl (never before worn) with which Kate like- 
wise supplied her, she looked so superbly handsome 
that the police-officer could not help gazing upon 
her with admiration. 

“ As this is an affair,” observed Kate, pretending 
to be very serious, “which, as my father says, to 
some \ttlo extent involves the respectability of his 
establishment, he and my mother, myself and sisters, 
are all going to the Town-hall.” 

“Very well, then—you can do as you like,” ex: 
claimed Lady Bess, affecting to be somewhat offended 
by the remark: “but I will proceed thither at 
once with the officer. Of course,” she said, address- 
ing herself to the constable, “you do not wish to 
subject me to any ignominious treatment: for I 
can assure you that this is all a mistake, and will 
speedily be cleared up.” 

The policoman naturally thought from all he had 
heard in the bar that it rcally was a mistake; and 
he had been much surprised at Mr. Marlow de- 
termining to give the lady into charge. Besides, 
when he looked at her he could not possibly fancy 
for a moment that a female with a certain elegant 
and fashionable air of distinction, could be nothing 
more than a robber. He therefore assured the lady 
that he did not wish to subject her to the slightest 
inconvenience, and that if she woud walk in front 





of him, he would keep at such a distance from her 
dark eyes—her strongly-marked features, especially ' 


as to prevent the people in the streets from observ- 


ing that she was in his custody. Therefore, ere. 


quitting the tavern, he gave her a few directions 
which turnings to take sv as to reach the Town- 
ball. These little arrangements being made, Lady 
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Bess issued forth, the constable keeping in her | “It was between six and seven o’clook last 
track, but at an interval of a dozen or fifteen evening,” responded Marshall, with imperturbable 
ards. gravity. 
7 The Town-hall was reached; and Mr. Marlow,} The Mayor was evidently atruck with astonish- 
who had got there first, stopped the Mayor from ment; and turning towards Mr. Marlow, he said, 
quitting the magisterial seat, as he was about to do, «At what hour of the past night- was it that your 
the morning’s business being over. So quietly had | carriage was stopped in the manner you have des 
the whole thing been managed that nothing of what scribed P” 
~as going on had got wind through the town; and| “ It must ‘have been, as near as I can guess, close 
here were consequently but very few loiterers in ; upon one o'clock,” replied the solicitor. 
¢he court when Lady Bess was introduced to the | “ Then, do you not clearly see, ” asked the Mayor’, 
presence of the magistrate. Almost immediately | “ that a perfect alibi is proven ?” 
after her arrival, old Marshall and his family, ac-{ “I confess, your worship, that I am bewildered,” 
companied by Mr. Hood and his assistant, made , responded Mr. Marlow. ‘ But I should like this 
their appearance: for the tavern-keeper had called | young lady ’—pointing to Kate—“ to be sworn.” 
for the medical men on the way to the Town-hall,| “To be sure,” said the Mayor. “ Miss Marshall, 
telling them what had occurred, and intimating that | stand forward.” 
from all which had transpired in his own bar-| Kate, with as much resoluteness and self- 
parlour ho thought their evidence would be wanting. | possession as her father had just shown, stepped inte 
Of course Mr. Hood and the assistant were Very | the witness-box and unhesitatingly teok the oath. | 
much surprised to hear of their patient being in| “Now, Miss Marshall,” said Mr. Marlow, “ what 
custody on such a serious charge; and they felt | communication did the prisoner make to you rela- 
assured it must be some extraordinary mistake. tive to her place of abode ?” 

Lady Bess was compelled to enter the dock, the| ‘She told me, sir,” was the response, “that she 
accusation being one of felony against her. But | lived at a cottage somewhere near Tottenham and 
she sat down there with an aspect of calm dignity | Edmonton.” 
and of placid confidence, in which however there| ‘And your worship will observe,” exclaimed Mr. 
was not the slightest tingo of bravado nor un- | Marlow, “that it was at a cottage near Edmonton 
seemly hardihood. The Marshalls and the medical | and Tottenham whence the prisoner, as I maintain, 
men placed themselves on a bench reserved for | escaped from me in the manner I have described. I 
witnesses; while Mr. Marlow entered the witness- | submit that the identity is proven.” 
box. “ At what o’clock, Mr. Marlow,” asked Lady Bess, 

The proceedings then commenecd by the pro- | “do you allege that I escayedfrom you? ‘Youhave 
secutor being sworn. He stated that his name was | stated that the attack upon your carriage was made 
Sidney Marlow—that he was a solicitor carrying i Sreut a quarter to one: will you be kind enough to 
on business in Parliament Strect, Westminster— ' mention how long afterwards it was that the escape 
and that his private abode was at Edmonton, also , took place ?” 
in the county of Middlesex. He then proceeded to} ‘About an hour afterwards,” responded Marlow: 
describe the circumstances of the attempted rob- | “it was getting on for two.” 
bery, just as they are already known to the reader—j| ‘“ At which hour, your worship,” said Lady Bess, 
not omitting the details of Lady Bess’s escape from | “ I was lying in bed very ill at the tavern kept by | 
the cottage: that is to say, so far as he was ac-| Mr. Marshall in Dover. I therefore leave it to 
quainted with them. | your worship to decide whether I could have been at 

At this stage of the proceedings the Mayor, ad-| ; the cottage near London and at the hotel in Dover 
dressing Lady Bess, said, “The present is so very ; at one and the same time.” 
serious a charge that perhaps you would like tohave| “I think, your worship,” said Mr. Hood’s assistant, 
the case remanded in order that you may procure | now stepping forward, “that I can give some ime 
the assistance of counsel?”’—~and as he spoke he | portant evidence in the matter: for though I never 
could not help gazing upon the prisoner in Er bo| saw the prisoner at the bar before in my life, yet I 
ment blended with compassionate interest; for " would not for the world remain silent when the cha- 
naturally felt both surprised and grieved that a | ractcr and liberty of a fellow-creature are at stake.” 
female of such o preposscssing appearance should | The assistant was accordingly sworn ; and he de- 
have placed hersolf in what scemed to be a most posed that shortly after three o’clock in the morn- 
threatening dilemma. ing, ho had been rung up by Mr. Marshall, to 

“I thank your worship for this kind suggestion furnish a composing draught for a lady who was 
on your part,” answered Lady Bess; “but I think lying ill at the Admiral’s Head—that he was told 
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that after your worship has heard a statement which | the Jady’s name was Mrs. Chandos—and that he 
the landlord of tho Admiral’s Head can make, and | had written that name on the label accordingly. 
which all his family can corroborate, you will per- | Mr. Hood now also requested to be sworn: and 
ceive that I shall have no need for any legal advice.” | this being done, he deposed that at eight o'clock in 
“ Then let Mr. Marshall stand forward,” said the | the morning he had visited Mrs. Chandos, the 
Mayor. prisoner at the bar, at the hotel—that he had seen 
The landlord of the Admiral’s Head, with the | her there—and was confident she was the same 
blunt honest look that was characteristic of him, ; lady who now stood in the dock. 
and which was calculated to deceive the Evil One| “This is the most extraordinary case,” said the 
himself, stood up and was sworn. | | Mayor, “ that ever came before me. Mr. Marshall, 
“Now, Mr. Marshall,” said Lady Bess, “ will you you are quite positive that the prisoner arrived at 


have the kindness te tell his worship at what hour jour house fast vening between six and ren 
T arrived ot your establishment ?” ' j  Siclock YY : : 
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*¥ am as certain, your worship, as that I am ing that fact to be established, it is totally impossi- 


now addressing you,’ was the reply. 


and daughters can all prove it. And here,” he 


added, producing a day-book, “are the entries of | 


what the lady had at the hotel. Your worship will 
perceive that there are entries of tea and supper 
under yesterday’s date. I make up this book every 
night before I go to bed.” 

The book was handed up to the Mayor, who ex- 
amined the items; and then turning to Mr. Mar- 
low, ho said, “ Really, sir, I think you ought to be 
satisfied that this is a case of mistaken identity. 
Has the lady a sister at all resembling her?” 

“That, your worship,” responded the attorney, 
“was the very question I put to her in the presence 
of the constable: and she emphatically replied in 
the negative. Now observe, your worship—the 
woman who made the attempted robbery on me 
and my partner, told me her name was Mrs. 
Chandos; and the prisoner at the bar says she is 
Mrs. Chandos. Again, the woman who attempted 
the robbery took me to a cottage which has been 
described; and the woman at the bar admits that 
she lives at that cottage. Then again, I have often 
seen the woman who attempted to rob me riding 
about Edmonton; I also scrutinized her well be- 
tween one and two o'clock this morning when she 
had on her male attire: and I am convinced that 
the woman at the bar is the same that I have seen 
riding about Edmonton and whom I beheld in male 
attire during the past night. Therefore I maintain, 
that so far as I am concerned, I have proved the 
identity. I confess that I am staggered and even 
bewildered by the counter-evidence that has been 
given; and without for a single instant impeaching 
the veracity of the Marshalls, of Mr. Hood, or of 
his assistant, I can only say that if the woman at 
the bar is not the female highwayman who at- 
tempted to rob me and my partner, then from this 
time forth I shall not be able to put faith in the 
evidence of my own senseg. Under all the circum- 
stances, I think your worship will admit that this is 
a case which ought to be sent before a superior 
tribunal; and therefore I ask your worship to direct 
that the prisoner at the bar be sent up to London 
in charge of some officer of your court, with a view 
toa farther investigation before the magistrate of 
the district in which the felony was committed. 
And before I conclude I will observe that a great 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of your wor- 
ship at the present moment: because if your 
worship refuses my demand, the proceedings must 
drop altogether here, as I should feel too disgusted 
and have too little confidence in the force of truth 
-—and I may also say in the evidences of my own 
senses—to have the case re-opened or the inves- 
tigation renewed elsewhere. Therefore, as the fairest 
course which can be adopted, and that there may 
Be no chance of a guilty person escaping punish- 
ment in consequence of testimony of a somewhat 
inexplicable nature, I repeat my demand that the 
prisoner be sent up to London.” 

‘J have little trouble,” said the Mayor, after a 
few minutes’ consultation with his clerk, “in giving 
my judgment in this matter. There are two views 
that may be taken of the case. Firstly, it is shown 
py the evidence of a most respectable hotel-keeper 
of this tgwn that the prisoner at the bar arrived at 


his house by seven o'clock last evening; aud grant. | 























‘My wife | ble the prisoner could have committed the assault 


upon the prosecutor in the middle of the night. 
Secondly, we have the evidence of a gentleman of 
unquestionable veracity—Mr. Hood—that he saw 
the prisoner at the bar at the hotel this morning 
at eight o’clock. Now, even setting asido Mr. Mar- 
shall’s evidence altogether, can we suppose that the 
prisoner, if she had escaped from the cottage near 


London at a little before two in the morning, could 
have been at Dover at eight ? There was no railway- 
train by which she could arrive. 
post the whole distance, which I compute te be from 
Edmonton to Dover nearly eighty miles, she could 
not have done it in the time. As for her performing 
such a journey on horseback in so short a period, the 
idea is out of the question. 
be accomplished by frequent relays, ordered and 
arranged beforehand: for to obtain several consecu- 
tive changes of horses at such hours, when road-side 
inns are all shut up and their inmates asleep, would 
occasion a waste of time far beyond what can enter 
into the present computation. In addition, however, 
to the evidence of Mr. Marshall, proving that the 
lady was at his hotel at seven o’clock last evening— 
and to that of Mr. Hood, proving that she was there 
at eight this morning—we have the circumstan- 
tial evidence spoken to by the assistant, proving 
that she was there soon after three this morning. 
Therefore, taking all these facts into consideration, 
I can only come to one conclusion: namely, that it is 
acase of mistaken fdentity under very extraordinary 
circumstances; and I have no alternative but to de- 
clare the alibi most satisfactorily established, and te 
discharge the prisoner from custody.” 


Had she travelled 


Such a feat could only 


Mr. Marlow slapped his hand violently down upon 


the ledge of the witness-box, and exclaimed,“ Well, 
sir, I can scarcely blame you for the decision te 
which you have come, considering all that has trans- 
pired : and here therefore the matter drops. 
future I shall believe in nothing I hear, sce, or 
touch. If anybody tells me at noonday that the sun 
is shining, I shall answer that it may possibly be so, 
but it is not certain.” 


But in 


Having thus spoken with excited volubility, Mr. 


Marlow bowed to the Mayor and hurried out of the 
court. 


Lady Bess then returned to the Admiral’s Head 


in company with her friends; and immediately on 
their arrival at thé tavern, Mr. Hood earnestly 


counselled her to take her composing draught and 
go to bed, or the excitement which she had under- 
gone would be very likcly to bring back her hysteri- 
cal fits. The amazonian lady promised to follow 
this advice: but so soon as the surgeon and his 
assistant had taken their leave, she sat down to an 
excellent luncheon with the Marshalls ; and heartily 
did they all laugh at the discomfiture of the bustling 
Mr. Marlow. 

Before we conclude this chapter, we must give a 
few requisite explanations. The scrap of paper, 
written by Lady Bess, and sent by the carrier- 
pigeon, contained the following lines ;— 


Stations—horses. 

Dover—Do something to prove I was at your house 
this night. 

Twenty minutes to two, 


The first line was a command merely referring to 
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the two stations of Gravesend and Boughton Hill : 
the second, by having the word Dover prefixed, 
showed that this portion of the was intended 
for the Marshalls : the third indicated the exact time 
when the bird was despatched. At Gravesend Re- 
becea Patch made a cross on the billet, to show that 
the bird had halted at one station: at Boughton 
Hill Joe Dean did the same thing, as an indication 
that the second station had been touched at. If, 
for instance, the bird had reached Boughton Hill 
without the proof that it had stopped at Gravesend, 
Joe Dean would have still let it proceed on to 
Dover: but would have at once despatched a carrier 
dove of his own to Gravesend to give the order for 
the relay-horse that was needed: and if the bird 
had reached Dover without the proofs (indicated by 
the two marks on the scrap of paper) of having 
stopped at the intermediate stations, then Kate 
Marshal! would have sent the bird back with another 
note conveying the requisite orders for the relays. 
With regard to the secret of the writing, the clue 
to the reading thereof depended, as a matter of 
course, upon a preconcerted arrangement and un- 
derstanding known to all the parties concerned: 
| and the clue to the mystery lay in the possession of 
| the key to a certain transposition of the alphabet. 
| Each day in the year 1844 had its particular initial 
' letter thus definitively settled; and we have seen 
| that on the present occasion the letter L served that 
purpose. This letter, then, became for the occasion, 
the first in the alphabet. Our meaning can be 
better conveyed by placing in jufxta-position the pro- 
per alphabet and the alphabet according to which 
Lady Bess’s note was written :— 
abcde fghijklmnopqrstuyv 
Imnopqrstuvwxysabcdofg 
Wxys 
hijk 
Thus 2 served for a, m for 5, » for c—and go on. 
We must likewise observe that instead of the capital 
letter I, when expressing the first person, a star (*) 
was used in the hieroglyphic calligraphy. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
BEHIND THE BCENRS. 


Tas lounger through the Opera Colonnades in the 
Haymarket and Pall Mall can scarcely form a con- 
ception of the vast magnitude of the establishment 


by which he is passing: nor when the house is 
crowded of an evening, do those present—unless 
previously initiated—entertain the slightest idea of 
the multiplicity of the appliances and the complica- 


tion of the machinery rec xisite to produce all the 

scenic effects which they behold upon the stage. 
With regard to tae size of the establishment, it 

is enormous, and in addition to the performers, fur- 


nishes employment for an almost countless host of 
persons who are never seen within the sphere of 


that blaze of light which fills the place when open 
to the public. The approaches to the vast amphi- 
theatre—the corridors and staircases—the crush- 
rooms, where the visitors wait for their carriages 
when the performance is over—the refreshment- 
saloon—the enormous theatre itself, capable of con- 
taining three thousand persons—and the stage with 
is ample width and still greater depth—all these 





























compartments of the premises, which are familiar 
te the visitor, fill up an enormous space. But in 
addition to those parts of the building which are 
thus well known, there are others which help to « 
swell the magnitude of the edifice. For example, 
there are the private apartments in which the lessee 
and other authorities of the place may live en- 
tirely if they choose: there are numerous offices 
where clerks conduct the business-matters of the 
establishment in as regular and laborious a manner 
as in any great mercantile firm of the City; afd in 
the precincts of the stage there are the numerous 
dressing-rooms for the performers, whether belong- 
ing to the opera or ballet. The leading characters of 
either department enjoy the privilege of separate 
dressing-rooms: but the minor performers dress 
three or four in a chamber—a due regard to the 
distinction of the sexes being of course maintained. 
There isan immense concert-room belonging to the 
building, and which in itself is larger than many of 
the minor theatres. Then there is the scene- 
painters’ room—a place of considerable extent and 
of great height, as may be imagined from the 
extent of canvass that has to be spread out for the 
purpose of designing and colouring. There is the 
room where the theatrical properties are kept, com- 
prising all the costumes and the various articles | 
which have to be introduced on the stage to suit — 
particular performances. Moreover, immense space | 
is required for the mechanism of which we shall 
almost immediately have to speak; and thus from 
this mere fleeting and imperfect glance at the prin- 
cipal departments arf divisions of the establish- 
ment, some idea may be formed of its magnitude. 

But at night, when the vast amphitheatre is one 
blaze of light and crowded with spectators from pit 
to roof, how few who are then present can form an 
idea of the mechanical power that is brought to bear 
upon all those shifting scenes which produco such 
splendid effects upon the stage. Perhaps it is a 
beautiful landscape which is thus represented—with 
trees, and ficlds, and water, and houses, and with 
the clouds above: but all the various portions of 
painted canvass that enter into the formation of that 
scenery are moved and put into their place by 
means of countless ropes and numbers of wheels, , 
levers, and windlasses, so that to the eye of the , 
visitor who is allowed to peep behind those scenes, 
it appears as if he were on board an immense ship 
and involved amidst the complications of its rigging. 
What hosts of carpenters and acene-shifters are 
likewise employed in the management and execu- 
tion of all those arrangements which are thus un- 
seon, and the extent of which is little suspected by 
the brilliant company sitting in front of the foot. 
lights! Underneath the stage it is apparently one 
confused and jumbled mass of mechanism, beams, 
posts, wheels, levers, and all imaginable contrivances 
for trap-doors, drops, and the numerous other arti- 
fices, devices, and i ious arrangements which 
often produce such startling effects to the eyes of 
the audience. 

From those dark profundities beneath the stage, 
high up to the very summit of the building—fur 
above what appears to the spectators to be the top 
of the stage—a circular iron staircase winds ite 
way, only just wide enough for one individual to 
thread it at a time; and during the are 
convtant communicatiops are kept up the 
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persons above and the persons below. Then, when 
scenes are to be shifted, all is haste and bustle—yet 
mo confusion. Every once has his allotted task— 
every one knows what he has to do. But still the 
brilliant ladies lounging in their boxes, and the 
fashionable elegants whispering soft nonsense in 
their ears during the brief intervals of the scenes or 
the longer ones between the acts, little imagine the 
amount of activity which is prevailing behind the 
eurtain, from the depths under the stage to the 
heights to which the iron staircase leads, in order 
that the next scene on which that curtain shall rise 
may be presented with an accuracy so as to produce 
the most perfect effect. 

Such is the Opera—a little world in itself, and 
the management of which involves an expense so 
enormous that it is no wonder lessees require high 
prices and well-filled houses in order to maintain it. 
And when we pause to reflect upon the colossal 
salaries that are exacted by the Stars of the Song or 
the Dance—when we count the numbers of mu- 
sicians in the orchestra and the hosts of minor 
characters who appear upon the stage,—remember- 
ing that all must be paid certain salaries, be they 
lesser or greater,—we cannot fail to be struck by 
the enormity of the whole outlay required, and the 
commensurate risk that has to be run on the part 
of the speculative individual who undertakes the 
management of the Opera. 

There is no apartment at this establishment 
bearing the name of the Green Room, as at the 
great national theatres. Certain noblemen and 
aristocratic fashionables havg the privilege of pass- 
ing behind the scenes; and in the precincts thoreof 
they lounge and loiter about on the nights of per- 
formance, chatting with the ballet-girls, and dis- 
pensing their platitudes, their impertinences, or 
their flippancies to those of the female artistes who 
come in their way. But few of the opera-dancers, 
when beheld close, display even the shadow of the 
charms Which they appear to possess when viewed 
from a distance. They are for the most part ex- 
ceedingly thin : for it must be remembered that they 
invariably practise for several hours each day. The 
ballet-master is almost constantly in attendance; 
and if a visitor, escorted by some official of the 
establishment, peeps into the place any time between 
eleven in the forenoon and five in the evening, he 
will see a bevy of those girls dancing, pirouetting, 
bounding, and practising other saltatory exploits 
upon the stage, to the notes of a violin. This con- 
stant exercise therefore keeps the dancers thin, and 
renders many of them positively emaciated. Their’s 
is the hardest life—their’s the most wearying toil, 
of any amongst the theatrical contingents. Then, 
too, though the Stars of the Ballet are handsomely 
remunerated, the ordinary dancers are but indif- 
fercntly paid—the lowest in rank wretchedly 
enough! When the performance is over, these ill- 
paid creatures may be seen issuing forth from the 
hot and feverish atmosphere of the theatre, having 
just thrown off their gausy raiment and huddled on 
their own clothing, too often poor and scant even tc 
wretchedness ; and thus from that torrid region they 
emcerge into the chill of the night air, perhaps to 
face a deluging rain, or at some seasons & nipping 
frost. Their health suffere—their constitutions are 
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variations of atmosphere, with their accompanying 
rheums and coughs, whatever personal beauty the 
ballet-girl may have originally possessed soon wanea, 
fades, and disappears. Some of them too, with 
sorrow be it said, lead a course of life which is of » 
nature to aggravate all the above-mentioned evils; 
and thus, when viewed close, they are very different 
from what they appear to be when seen from the 
house, bounding amidst a blaze of light upon tho 
elastic boards of the stage. That bloom whieh 
appears to rest so naturally upon their checks as 
they are thus viewed from a distance, looks but a 
mere daub when beheld close—a thick coat of 
rouge; yet not always so thick as to prevent the 
haggard traits of the countenance from appearing 
through ! 

But we will not extend this picture to a length 
intruding upon the current of our tale. Having ere 
now stated that there is no Green Room at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket, we may observe that at 
the time of which we are writing the Concert Room, 
above mentioned, sometimes served as a lounge for 
the performers, and likewise fur those privileged 
aristocrats and fashionables who penetrated behind 
the scenes. 

One evening, a week after the incidents related 
in the preceding chapters, the Concert Room was 
more than usually crowded by such visitors, Tho 
opera performed that night was I Puritani ; and 
during an interval between the Acts, Grisi, Lablache, 
and other eminent artistes engaged at the esta- 
blishment, were gathered in a group conversing to- 
gether in that Goflcort Room. Dispersed about, 
were the other performers in the Opera, and like- 
wise the dancers in attendance upon the ballet. 
Although we have stated that as a general rule the 
ballet-girls will not bear a very close inspection—or 
at least that such near view is likely to produco some 
feeling of disappointment—yet there are of course 
exceptions to this rule; and a few beautiful crea- 
tures may be seen amongst them. Nor was it 
otherwise on the night to which we are specially re- 
ferring; and those who were best-looking, as a 
matter of course, engrossed the principal share of 
attention on the part of the privileged loungers 
from outside. Rest assured, reader, that Angela 
Vivaldi was not present in the Concert Room. 
Though engaged to dance that evening, she re- 
mained in her own dressing-chamber until the ap- 
pointed hour came; and then all intruders from be- 
fore the curtain were compelled to retire. Such was 
her positive stipulation; and the rule was as ri- 
gorously observed as it could possibly be. 

But Mademoiselle D’Alembert was very far from 
being so particular; and she was conspicuous 
amongst the Stars of the Dance congregated there. 
Apparelled in a Spanish dress, her fine figure was 
set off by that costume to the utmost advantage : so 
that the somewhat luxurious fullness of her shape 
was well displayed. She was not one who grew thin, 
much less emaciated, by her avocations : for being a 
thorough proficient in the dance she practised but 
little; and having a carriage to convey her to or 
from the scene of her Terpsichorean displays, and 
good clothes to muffle herself up in, she ran no 
chance of impairing her health through colds and 
coughs. Having a table, too, well supplied with 





undermined—and thus with the constantewear andj every luxury, and being addicted to gormandising, 
tear of Practice, and these liabilities to sudden {she maintained herself in a comfortable condition of 
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plumpness; though at the same time the most 
punctilious critic of female beauty would not have 
pronounced her too stout. She possessed magnifi- 
cent dark dair—a pair of fine bright eyes, with 
nobly arching brows—and a beautiful set of teeth. 
Thus, altogether, Emily Archer—or Emile D’Alem- 
bert, which was her theatrical pseudonym—was 4% 
very handsome and attractive young woman. 

At the moment when we thus particularly notice 
her amidst the throng in the Concert Room on the 
night in question, she was looking somewhat angry ; 
inasmuch as young Lord Saxondale, who had pro- 
mised to sce her there that evening, had not as yet 
made his appearance. Several other gay gallants 
had accosted Miss Archer: but she gave them no 
encouragement to continue discoursing with her. 
The fact was, she was mightily pleased with her new 
conquest—knowing him to be the heir to immense 
estates on attaining his majority; and therefore sho 
was too anxious to retain him in tho silken chains 
of her fascination to risk losing him by a flirtation 
with other aspirants. Thus, if Miss Archer re- 
mained faithful to Lord Saxondale—and meant to 
do so, as long as it suited her convenience—it was 
through no love of him, but because her self-interest 
was gratified. 

Suddenly her countenance brightened up, as she 
beheld the young nobleman enter the Concert 
Room; and nodding familiarly to three or four 
fashionable acquaintances whom he recognised, he 
passed amidst the throng and speedily joined Miss 
Emily Archer. : 

“ How late you are to-night !”she said, affecting 
to pout her lips as she gave him her hand. “I 
thought you were not coming.” 

“My dear girl,” responded Saxondale, “I was 
dining with my friend Lord Harold Staunton and 
a number of other men, and after dinner we had 
cards—so that really the time slipped away without 
my noticing it. But when I did see how late it 
was, I hurried off at once—and here I am. Now 
pray be so kind as to look as pleasant as you can.” 

“T will, since you have made an apology,” an- 
swercd Emily, who could judge pretty well from his 
manner that he had found the means of comply- 
ing with a certain request sho had made in the 
morning. 

“There now! you look quite radiant,” said the 
infatuated Edmund. 

“But mind,” she immediately rejoined, in a low 
whisper and with an arch smile, “that you do not 
fall in love with Angela Vivaldi again to-night; for 
you were desperatcly enamoured of her before you 
knew me. Indeed, you told me so.” 

“My dear Emily, it only required to know you 
in order to put the Signora Vivaldi altogether out 
of my head. Besides,” added Saxondale, in a very 
tow and mysterious whisper, “my friend Lord 
Harold Staunton——you know him ?” 

“Yes—I think I do,” replied Miss Emily, ap- 
pearing to reflect for a few moments: though, in 
good truth, it was very far from necessary—for she 
was full well acquainted with that nobleman, as of 
course he was with her. “Well, what about him ?” 

“Oh! he intends to pay his court to Angela.” 

“She is a prude—a veritable prude,” observed 
Emily Archer: “ but the stillest water is sometimes 
that which runs the deepest. And now tell me, 
my dear Edmund, have you thought of the little 
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commission I gave you this morning, when you se 
kindly insisted upon doing something as a proof of 
your affection P” 

“TI have it here,” he responded, significantly tap- 
ping his waistcoat-pocket. “Ah! I dare say you 
thought I had gone and lost it all at cards toe 
night: but you see you are mistaken.” 

“Then I suppose you called upon old Musters, as 
I told you?” observed Emily. 

“Yes—to be sure: or else how could I have ob« 
tained the money? As for getting such a sum in 
addition to my allowance from old Lord Petersfield 
or those scurvy fellows Marlow and Malton, it was 
out of the question—particularly as that blessed 
mother of mine has been making mischief between 
me and my guardians. Would you believe it ? 
they want me to go abroad as Unpaid Attaché to an 
Embassy; or else to go and bury myself down in 
that dreadful old castle in Lincolnshire.” 

“But you will not, though?” said Miss Archer, 
somewhat alarmed lest tho young nobleman should 
be suddenly removed from beyond the sphere of her 
influence. 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear Emily,” responded 
Saxondale: “I am not quite such a fool. Besides, 
since you have given me this introduction to the 
old money-lender, and he is so exceedingly com- 
plaisant, I shall feel myself perfectly independent | 
of my guardians and my mother. I got a couple 
of thousands from old Musters this morning; and 
here is the thousand,” he added again tapping his 
waistcoat-pocket, “that you require. But shall 4 
give it to you now P” 

“No—you are coming home with me presently, 
I hope,” answered Miss Emily, with her most bee 
witching smile. “I ordered supper to be in readi- 
ness, and champagne to be put inice. Besides, I 
have got my new carriage——” 

“Ah! is it come home?” asked Saxondale, 
“The coach-builder promised me it should be at 
Evergreen Villa by noon to-day.” ® 

“ And he kept his word, my dear Edmund.” 

“ And the two cream-coloured horses, with their 
splendid new harness ?” 

“They also were sent down this morning. Oh | 
I am so glad to have got rid of that sober-looking 
brougham, which was all that Mr. Walter would 
allow me. And by the bye,” added Emily, “ the 
coachman has got his new livery; so that tho equi- | 
page altogether is quite charming. And now that I 
think of it, my dear Edmund, I have to thank you 
for the case of champagne which came down to the 
villa last night, and the new service of plate from 
the silversmith’s in Bond Street.” 

Woe will not however prolong our details of thig 
conversation. Enough has beon already recorded te 
show that the shrewd and cunning ballet-dancer had 
succceded in enmeshing the foolish young aristocratio 
pigeon in her toils, and that she intended to pluck 
him most unmercifully so long as this infatuation on 
his part should continue. 

But turn we now to another part of that Concert 
Room ; and there, in the remotest corner—retiring 
bashfully from the gaze which the lounging gal. 
lants insolently flung upon her as vhey passed—was 
& young creature of about sixteen, and whose beauty 
was rather of the pensive and interesting character 
than of the striking or dazsling description. In. 
deed, at first sight, there was nothing pastioularly 
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attractive abcut this young ballet-dancer: it was 
only when at a second look the observer noticed 
her more attentively, the impression gradually forced 
itself upon his mind that he beheld a very pretty and 
interesting creature. For her’s was a beauty the 
sense of which stole imperceptibly upon one,—a 
beauty half the charm of which lay in its own re- 
tirmg modesty. Yet nothing could be sweeter or 
purer than the look which beamed forth from those 
mild blue eyes, when she raised them, and before 
they were bashfully veiled again by their thick dark 
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privileged loungers as they passed her by, thern was 
an unstudied elegance and a natural grace which 
made her seem at those momenta sweetly captivate 
ing in spite of herself. 

This young girl was named Henrietta Leyden. 
She had been a ballet-dancer only during the present 
season; and her salary was a mere pittance—cight 
shillings a-week! But wherefore did she thus stand 
apart from the rest? Why did she shrink from the 
libertine looks that were fixed upon her? Because 


.that young girl was still virtuous—still uncon- 


fringes :—nothing could be more softly melancholy | taminated, even in the atmosphere of contamina- 
or touchingly plaintive than the expression which | tion. Yet, heaven knows she was not virtuous for 
grew upon that young girl’s countenance, when all | want of temptation—but because she was superior 
her thoughts, being withdrawn from the gay and toit. She had been well brought up: her family 





busy scene around her, were concentrated on some 
source of affliction that lay deep in her soul. Her 
figure was slight and delicate, but beautifully sym- 
metrical; and in her very shrinking from the rude 


and ingplent looks that were flung upon her by the | 
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had seen better days: but misfortunes had suddenly 
entered their house, ravaging it like an army; for 
death had taken away her father at a moment when 
his affairs required the utmost attention to rescus 
them trom ruin—and thus that ruin had come, As 
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an only resource wherewith to earn bread for her 
mother and a little brother, poor Henrietta had been 
forced to turn her accomplishment in dancing to the 
best possible account; and thus was it that she be- 
came one of the juniors in the ballet-corps. 

Those fashionable loungers who gazed upon her 
with libertine looks, but who did not stop to speak 
to her now, had nearly all on former occasions 
whispered words of temptation in her ear, and had 
been repulsed. They therefore regarded her as a 
silly little prude, not good-looking enough to be 
worth any particular trouble: for it is not the re- 
tiring and modest beauty which steals into the 
eouls of such men—it is the dazzling brilliancy or 
bold effrontery of charms which thrust themselves 
forward to be admired and courted, that oxercise 
the greatest influence on the passions—for we will 
not say the hearts—of fashionable rakes and aris- 
tocratic libortines. 

But presently an old man, at least four or five 
years past sixty,— yet dressed in the very height of 
fashion, and made up with all the artifices of the 
toilet so as to give as youthful an appearance as 
possible to his lean and shrivelled form—accosted 
Henrietta Leyden. He wore a wig as punctiliously 
curled as any that may be secn in a hairdresser’s 
shop in the Burlington Arcade: the set of false 
teeth fixed in his mouth, had cost five hundred 
guineas: his eye-brows were staincd with a black 
dye; and he affected to walk with a jaunty and 
debonnair gait, just as if all the fires of youth were 
still animating his frame and the¢vigour of health 
giving elasticity tohislimbs. But this old man was 
one of the richest nobles of the day; and it would 
be difficult throughout tho ranks of a profligato aris- 
tocracy, to discover one more profligate than Lord 
Lverton. 

“ How is it, pretty Miss Leyden,” said the old 
nobleman, stniling as blandly and affably as he 
could through the agoncy of his false teeth, “ that 
you are standing thus apart? Every young lady 
has her friend, or admirer, or gallant, to converse 
with save yourself.” 

** My lord,” replied Henrietta, “I do not seck 
such companionship as that to which your lordship 
has alluded:”—and the blood mantled upon tho 
girl’s checks so as even to be visiblo through the 
rouge that was upon them; for this was not the 
first time she had been subjected to the persecutions 
of Lord Everton. 

“Come, my dear, you must nut be so short and 
ebrupt in your answers to me. I seck to be your 
friend. Why can’t you hold up that pretty face 
of your’s, and let me see you smile P” 

“Smile!” ejaculated the girl, with an accent of 
bitterness: then as if vexed at having allowed her- 
self to betray for even an instant the feeling that 
was dominant in her heart, she turned abruptly 
away. 

“Stop one moment, Miss Leyden ! 
speak to you,” said the old lord. 
very serious indeed.” 

Henrietta, surprised at these words, did turn 
back: and now her deep blue eyes were fixed with 
a sort of curiosity upon Lord Everton’s counte- 
nance, 

- I wish I could see you happy,” he said, 
affecting a doep sympathy for the young creature. 
“ook around you—what gaicty is upon every 
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countenance! Observe Emily Archer, for instanus 
—or Mademoiselle D’Alembort, as she chooses to 
call herself—how she and young Saxondale are 
laughing together! I am ‘told that she is now 
under his protection, and it is natural she should be 
happy.” 

Henrietta Leyden was again turning away in min- 
gled disappointment and disgust at the words 
which Lord Everton thus addressed to her, when 
he desired her to stop once more; and she, timid 
and bashful as she was, and fearful of drawing 
attention to herself by creating “a scene,” shrank 
back into the corner where she had previously 
been standing: but at the same time she mur- 
mured in a supplicating voico, ‘“ My lord, I be- 
secch you to leave me!” 

The old nobleman beheld not that look of ear. 
nest entreaty which, as she spoke, she raised to his 
countenance: he saw only the beautiful blue cyes 
of the young ballet-girl—and thence his glances 
wandered to the pearly teeth that were visible 
between the virginal freshness of the lips, and to 
the white shoulders and neck which tho scant 
gauzy drapery left bare. 

“You know,” he said, “that I am very rich, 
end I can be as liberal as I am wealthy. I told 
you that I had something very serious to impart 
—and it isso. Tho other night you thought, per- 
haps, I was speaking mere unmeaning phrases, 
and addressing you in idle flatteries; and therefore 
you turned away just as you were turning away a 
minute ago. But I am serious in offering you a 
mansion—splendid equipages—gold beyond all 
counting! I will surround you with luxuries—you 
shall quit the stage, and become a lady—nay, 
more, I will even settlo upon you an annuity, so 
that at my death you will continue well off. All 
this I will do for you, Henrietta Leyden; and I 
came hither this night for the purposo of making 
you these proposals.” 

The young girl actually shivered from head to 
foot as she felt herself gradually yielding to the in- 
fluence of these temptations. Wealth was sud- 
denly placed within her reach: tho dismal word 
poverty need never ring in her cars again, nor the 
spectral shade of want rise in its ghastly leanness 
and lankness before her affrighted view. She 
thought of the wretched garrot from which she had 
come forth a few hours back to tho brilliant scene 
of the Opera, and to which she must return when 
her part was played amidst the blaze of light upon 
the stage—that garret whero she had left hor re- 
vered and idolized mother stretched upon the bed of 
sickness, destitute of every comfort, wanting even 
many of the bare neceswaries of life, and where also 
her poor little brother whom she loved so fondly 
and who loved her so affectionately in return, was 
clothed in rags and had naught save dry bread 
to eat! Of all this she thought—and it was no 
wonder if the young girl suddenly found herself 
sorely tempted. Oh! if that old lord had appeared 
before her in the light of a gencrous benofactor, 
proffering her succour with even the minutest por- 
tion of that colossal wealth which he lavished upon 
profiigacies and dissipations, but which she could 
turn to so many useful and noble purposes,—if it 
were thus gs a disintercsted friend that he had 
addressed her, she could have falien down atghis feet 
—ghe could have worshipped him—she could have 
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bathed his hand with her tears, or have pressed it, 
all shrivelled as it was, to her lips! Nay, more— 
forgetting his ugliness, and utterly losing sight of 
the loatheomeness of his made-up appearance, she 
could have embraced him as a daughter might fling 
her arms round the neck of a kind old grandgiro! 
But, alas, it was not in the light of a benefactor 
that the old nobleman—as old in iniquity as he was 
in years—stood before her: but it was as a tempter 
—and though ready and willing to lavish countless 
showers of gold upon her in return for her virtue, 


| yct not a single piece of the glittering metal would 


be placed in her hand through pure friendship ! 

The young girl had shivered and shuddered as if 
she had felt herself standing on the edge of a dizzy 
precipice, over the brink of which the touch of a 
feather or the breath of the lightest zephyr would 
precipitate her: and for a few moments she felt 
herself falling. 

But the feeling was only transient: the golden 
vision was suddenly put away from her view by the 
strong hand of her own immaculate virtue; and if 
for an instant sho had thought of succumbing for 
the sake of her afflicted mother and her poor little 
brother, it was now the image of that parent and 
the recollection of that sweet boy which suddenly 
armed her with all the strength to resist the temp- 
tation ! 

“ My lord,” sho replied, in a calm tono of decision, | 
* vou are privileged to obtrude yourself in this place , 
~—privileged also to utter what language you choose | 
to the poor ballot-girl : but she also has her privilege , 
—the only one she posséses—which is, to reject | 
your offers with scorn, as I do now.” 

And having thus spoken, Henrietta Leyden passed 
abruptly away; and gliding amidst the throng that 
filled the Concert Room, she hastened to ono of the : 
dressing-chambers, where sho remained alone with , 
her own thoughts until the boll rang to summon 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
HENRIETTA LRYDEN. 


Tr Ballet had commenced; and Angela Vivaldi, 
more brilliant and more beautiful if possible than 
ever, was received with enthusiastic plaudits. Her's 
was a style of dancing which combined so much ex- 
quisite refinement of modesty and such winning 
grace, that she appealed far less to the sense than to 
the sentiment of those who possessed souls capable 
of being moved by the dancer’s more chastening 
effects. Never with hor was it a study to adopt 
voluptuous attitudes, nor make meretricious dis- 
plays of her charms. There was a purity of soul 
shining as it were through her—a halo of innocence 
and chastity surrounding her—a perfume of virginal 
freshness filling the atmosphere in which she moved. 
She danced not to please the libertine, but to chasten 
him: not to excite the passions, but to absorb them 
as it were in the more elevated feeling of a poetic 
refinement. 

At first she danced alone: then sho was joined 
by two other leading members of the Ballet; and 
the three together, personifying the Graces, per- 
formed a measure which by its elegance and its 
tasteful simplicity enchanted all the spectators. The 
beauteous Angela, with her long dark hair playing 
in ringlets upon her ivory shoulders, held a garland 
of flowers in her right hand—while her two com- 
panions mado a gauzy scarf float high above thuis 

eads. The threo threw all the lyrical swectness of 
poesy into their performance, so that while their 
airily bounding and flitting forms displayed every 
grace for which the dance affords such admirable 
scope, there was nothing in gesture, movement, atti. 
tude, or look, to shock the most punctilious observer, 
if any such were present. But then Angela’s com- 


her to that stage where her dance was tobe feathery | Panions caught as it were the chastening spirit 


light though her heart was leaden heavy, and her 
countenance to be wreathed into smilos though 1n- 
wardly her spirit was weeping the bitterest, bit- 
terest tears! 

Contrast for # moment tho behaviour of Emily 
Archer and Henrietta Loyden—the former a Star 
of tho Ballet, with a handsome salary that was 
in itself sufficient to provide her with luxurics 
as well as comforts—tho lattcr an obscure novice 
in the corps, with a wretched pittance that did 


* not allow her even the bare necessarios of life: 


the former plunging into dissipation and vice with- | 


out an excuse —“the lattcr avoiding fomptation | 
though with every excuse to succumb: the former 
selling her charms for supcrfluitics—the latter pre- 
acrving her virtue though in want of necessaries! , 


which animated herself; and never had they them- 
selves performed with such magical effect. 

But when tho Signora Vivaldi retircd from the 
stage, and was succeeded by the full corps of the 
ballet, how different was the danco which took 
place! Then meretricious looks were thrown around 
—then voluptuous attitudes were studied —and 
then, too, was it naught save anu appeal to the 
sensuousness instead of the sense of all tho spoe- 
tators. Unless, perhaps, in the case of Henrictta 
Leyden: but she, poor girl, played too obscure a 
put in the mazy and intricate routine of tho 
ballet, either to attract any particular degree of 
attention to herself or to give effect to the chas- 
tity of her own style. Suddenly, in the midst of 
the dance, so quick and violent a paroxysin of 


Truly, [Henrietta Leyden was an exception to the | intense feeling sciacd upon her—all the tender. 
general rulo. Yct, thank God! for tho credit of , s+ emotions surging up as it were to the very 
humanity and the honour of tho female sox, there | ips aud to the eyes of the poor girl—that it 


are such exceptions ; and it is the proudest moment 
of the author's power when he can illustrate them, 
as it ought to be the happiest one in the reader's 
recreation when he can contemplate tham. 


seemed as if she must burst into tears: and catch- 
ing the opportunity of being close by the wings 
she retreated from the stage. To the angry de- 
mand of the ballet-master, whom she at once en- 


countered there, she replied in a broken vvico 
that she had been taken with indisposition; and 
.as she was but a mere accessory easy to be dis- 
‘pensed with, and whose absence would not be 
| missed, he said no more. Nor did he trouble him- 


self any farther about the poor girl or her sndispo= 
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gition the noxt instant after she had disappearod ‘ riers which had hitherto kept it pent up, she covered 
from his view. | her face with her two small thin hands and sobbed 
The tears had now gushed forth from her eyes, bitterly. 
and she sped to the nearest dressing-room, anxious| Angola Vivaldi did not immediately attempt to 
to escape from the notico of those amongst whom | console the poor girl: she knew that this out+ 
she hurriedly passed—performers, carpenters, scene- | pouring of affliction would disburthen her heart 
shifters, and others. In the confusion of her fecl- ' of the severity of the woe that weighed upon it. 
ings and in her haste te conceal them, sho did not But at length she said, in that soft and gentle 
notice that she had opened the door of a chamber : voice which makes woman a ministering angel 
which was not ber own; and rushing abruptly evon unto one of her own sex, “Tell moe what, it 
in, sho perccived not her mistake until all in a is that afflicts you—and perhaps it will be in my 
moment she found herself in tho presence of An- | power to alleviate your sorrow.” 
gela Vivaldi. Then, casting through her tcars a; “Oh, signora’” exclaimed Henrietta Leyden, 
rapid ginnce around, the poor girl discovered that ! suddenly removing her hands from her counte- 
she had entered the wrong room. nance and gazing with her tearful eyes upon the 
Starting back, Henrictta began to stammor forth eminently beautiful features on which she read an 
somo words of apology: when Angela said, in tho expression of the sincercst sympathy, “it is so 
kindest voiee and with the sweetest manner pos- hard to be compolled to dance when tho soul is filled 
sible, “ You have given no offence: it was a mis-; With anguish. Besides, it seems to be such a dreadful 
take on your part. But heavens! you are weep- | mockery to play one’s part in a performance that 
ing. Surcly it is not becauso you are afraid——” : is intended only for the gay and happy, when tho 
“No, signora,” Henrietta hastencd to exclaim, | heart is ready to break.” 
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“T am not afraid of having offended you: for you 
have spoken kindly to mo,” she added, in a lower 
voice and with a more deliberate tone: “and it 
is so seldom—so very seldom that any one speaks 
kindly to me!” 

Angela Vivaldi’s heart was melted by the poor 
girl’s words and manner, and also by the melan- 
choly look which, with her soft blue eyes, Henrietta 
bent upon the brilliant danseuse; and turning 
round to her lady’s-maid, who wes in attendance, 
Angela motioned her to shut the door, near the 


“And is such your case, poor girl?” asked An- 
gela, upon whose long dark lashes the diamond 
tear-drops were now glittering. 

“Alas, yes!” was the mournful reply. “It was 
in the middle of the ballet that I was seized with 
such a sudden sensation of indescribable woe, as 
the contrast was all in a moment forced upon my 
mind between the brilliant scene spreading out 
before me and the sorrowful one which I had Iecft 
at home, and to which I am about to return.” 

“ Now tell me your mame, and everything that 


throshold of which Henrictta was still linger-| relates to you,” said Angela, in the kindest and 
ing. | most soothing manner. 

“Now sit down,” continued Signora Vivaldi,| Henrietta answered the question by giving those 
taking the girl’s hand, and literally compelling her | few particulars concorning her mother and her 
to occupy the chair to which she led her: for though | brother which we have already lightly sketched 
they were both dancers, yct as the reader has seen, forth: then she added, with a sudden outburst of 
the ballet has its aristocracy, and while poor Hen- | impassioned fecling, “Ah! signora, it is not only 
rieLta was in the lowest plebeian rank of the corps, 'eruel to suffer thus, but dreadful to think that 
Signora Vivaldi occupied the highest patrician emi- | through such sufferings the gold of the tempter 
nence—and therefore the former felt as timid and often prevails! I have resisted hitherto: but 
bashful in the presence of the lattcr as a milliner’s heaven alone knows——” 

apprentice when waiting upon a duchess. “Now| She stopped suddenly short, and cast down hor 
tell me why you were weeping,” resumed Angela | eyes in shame at having even so far given an cx- 
Vivaldi: “has something annoyed you? Even now pression to the dread apprehension that there was @ 


your heart is full, and you are sobbing. Maria,” | 
sho added, turning to her Iady’s-maid, “ give her a | 
glass of wino—she is unwell.” 

Maria, who was a good-natured, steady, respect- 
able woman, midway between thirty and forty | 
years of age, hastened to place a decanter of wine 
and some biscuits upon the table: then filling a 
glass, she handed it to Henrietta, saying, “Take | 
this, my poor child—it will do you good.” 

Miss Leyden raised the glass to her lips, and 


was about to sip the wine—for she did indeed feel | 


faint and ill: but at that same instant the idea 


flashed across her that if her poor mother had but | 


the single glass of wine which she now held in her 
hand, it would cheer her—it would do her good! 
And as for that plate of cakos, how the poor girl 
would have liked to take some of them home to 
her little brother! Suddenly bursting forth into a 
fresh paroxysm of gricf, she put the untasted glass 


horself from giving tun vent to the anguish which had 


now fairly broken down all tho last remaining bar- | 











down upon the table: and then, unable to prevent , lay, 


possibility of her ultimately succumbing. 


‘Miss Leyden,” said the eminent danseuse, taking 
Henrietta’s hand, “you must allow me to be of 


some service to you. But no one need know any- 
thing about it; and if you do not wish to continue 
your present avocation——~However,” she observed, 
suddenly checking herself, as she felt that it would be 
imprudent to promise too much to one who was 
almost a total stranger to her—for Angela knew 
little or nothing of the gencrality of the ballet- 
dancers: “however, we will talk morc upon that 
subject on a future occasion. Have the kindness to 
give mo your address—there are writing-matorials 
on the table before you—and to-morrow you will 
reccive a visit from some one who muy perhaps be 
inclined to assist you.” 


With these words Angela Vivaldi rose from the 
seat which she had taken close to Henrietta; and 
advancing to a chest of drawers where her purse 
she tuok out some money, wrapped it up in a 
little piece of paper, and then returning ¢owards 
tablo where Henriettg was writing down her 
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address, she bent over her and said whisperingly, 
“This will suffice, poor girl, for your immediate 
wants.” 

Miss Leyden, whose heart was now swelling 
almost to bursting, but with emotions very far dif- 
ferent from those which she had so recently expe- 
rienced, pressed to her lips the hand that had placed 
the little packet in her own; while she endeavoured 
to murmur forth some words expressive of her gra- 
titade—but her utterance was choked, and beyond 
a few broken syllables she could say nothing. 

“ Hasten home to your mother, my young friend,” 
said Angela; “and do not be afraid that I shall 
forget you.” 

Henrictta went forth from the presence of Sig- 
nora Vivaldi with feelings which can be better un- 
derstood than described. It was not so much 
because the eminent danseuse had put money into 
her hand—for she knew not yet how much the 
paper contained: but it was because such compas- 
sionate sympathy had been shown her—because she 
had been treated with kindness—and because at 
parting Angela had called her by the name of 
“friend.” Oh! for the humble and obscure ballet- 
girl, with cight shillings a-weck, to be suddenly 
admitted to the friendship of the renowned dans- 
euse whose path was paved with gold and strewed 
with flowers! Oh! to have won the sympathy of 
her whose high and brilliant position she had so 
often envied! It appeared to be a dream—a vision 
from which there would be the sad wakening of 
disappointment. 

On hastening to the dressing-room which she 
and all the inferior members of the ballet had in 
common amongst themselves, Henrietta lost no 
time in putting off her gauzy raiment, washing the 
rouge from her cheeks, and resuming her own ap- 
parel. But, ah! how different now did tho young 
girl look! Her countenance was pale—very pale, 
even to sickliness; and yet she seemed far moro 
sweetly interesting in ber pallor than when the 
roseate tint of art was spread upon her cheeks to 
mock the pensiveness of her beauty. But her 
attire—how plain, how scant even to meanness, was 
it! Nevertheless her clothes were as scrupulously 
neat and clean as their dire poverty would permit 
them to be. The cotton dress was faded—the shaw] 
was worn threadbare—the ribbons of the cheap 
straw-bonnet showed that they had been long in 
use. Poor girl, what more could she do for herself 
upon eight shillings a week — with an invalid 
mother, and a little brother of seven years old, too 
young to earn aught on his own account! 

Henrietta had concealed Angela’s gift in her 
bosom, because several other ballet-girls were chang- 
ing their apparel in the dressing-room at the same 
time; nor even when beyond the threshold of the 
Opera House and in the strect, did she pause to 
ascertain to what extent Angela’s generosity had 
gone. Her heart was so full of the new emotions 
which such unlooked-for and unusual sympathy had 
excited, that she felt they were even too sacred to be 
disturbed by the selfish and worldly-minded pro- 
ceeding of counting the contents of the paper: and 
so she sped on homeward, without enlightening her- 
self upon that point, or even experiencing the wish 
todo so. It was a luxury, novel and ineffable, for 
the peor girl to think of the kindness whereof she 
had been the object, so that the circumstance of 
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the money-gift was for the moment of the least im- 
portance in her thoughts. 

Let us now turn our attention for a few minutes 
to the interior of a room, or rather an attic, be- 
longing to a house in one of the confined, dirty, 
and gloomy-looking courts leading out of Little 
Pulteney Street, Soho. Although two o’clock in the 
morning, yet a light burnt in that attic: but it was 
only a miserablo rush-candle, which just alleviated 
the darkness and shadowed forth the poverty-stricken 
appearance of the room. The little window had 
originally possessed six panes of glass, of o very 
small size: two of these alone remained, and the 
vacant squares were covered with paper. A crazy 
bedstead with a flock bed—two chairs—a small table 
—a washing-stand—and a few cooking utensils, 
comprised the whole of the furniture of the wretched 
attic. Yet everything was scrupulously clean. 

In the bed lay a fomale of about tucty, and whose 
pale and emaciated countenance, sunken eyes, and 
thin wasted arms, denoted the invalid. Indeed, it 
appeared as if the hand of death were already upun 
her. She was awake—and with her head supported 
on one arm, was contemplating the countenance of 
a pretty but delicate-looking little boy who lay fast 
asleep by her side. The child, who was about seven 
years old, had the most beautiful chesnut hair that 
ever was seon;—curling naturally about his well- 
shaped little head, it was as soft and silken as that 
ofa girl. The poor mother, as she bent over her 
sleeping darling, showed by the nervous compression 
of her lips that she could scarcely subdue an out 
burst of grief; and unconsciously on her part did 
two tears drop from her eyes upon the cheek of tho 
child. It was not till she perceived them that she 
folt that she was weeping; and sho kissed away 
from her boy’s face the tears she had thus let 
fall. 

“Poor child!” she thought to herself, “ what is to 
become of thec? I shall not long remain to watch 
over you: I feel that death will soon come to claim 
meas his own! O Almighty God! have mercy 
upon this poor innocent child, who has done no 
harm—who is incapable of doing harm! Alas, alas! 
if it were not impious, I could wish, my darling 
little Charley, that you had never beon born. Oh! 
how strange it is that according as we are rich cr 
poor, do our children prove the objects of pleasuro 
or of pain. Had I the means to make thee happy, 
poor child, how rejoiced should I be to possess thee; 
but now that I am steeped to the vory lips in 
poverty, and that within the four narrow walls of this 
wretched chamber hunger is often our guest, I sor- 
row that thou, my poor child, wast ever born to go 
much misery! Your sister has to toil for us both, 
—for thee, helpless little one—and for me, her 
equally helpless mother! O, my God!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Loyden aloud, as a terrible idea flashed across 
her mind, “oxtend thine all-protecting influence 
over my poor Henrietta! I shudder when I think 
of the temptations to which she is exposed,—temp- 
tations which her own exalted sense of virtue makes 
her recuil from, bué to which, alas! a prolongation 
of so much misery may in a moment of despair 
drive her to succumb. Oh! how I tremble every 
time she goes forth to the fulfilment of her arduous 
duties. I think to myself, ‘Thou leavest this abode 
of poverty pure and chaste, my Henrietta ; but ts tt 
not to be dreaded that the day may come when you 
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will return with the blush of shame upon your 
cheeks and not daring to meet the gaze of thy 


mother !?” 
Overpowered by the thought, the unhappy woman 
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all that we do suffer, with resignation—aye, cven 
with cheerfulness—so long as my own Henrietta 
remains the good and virtuous girl that sho is at 
present. But when I think of the temptations to 


threw herself back upon the bolster—for pillow | which she is exposed—the heartless libertines who 
there was none; and covering her face with her frequent that place—and the sufferings which she 
emaciated hands, she sobbed aloud. Little Charles, | sees her mother and her brother experience, I 
being disturbed by the sounds of his mother’s grief, | tremble—Oh! how I tremble, lest when in her de- 
awoke and began tocry. Throwing his arms about ' spair she stretches out hor hand to God, tho in- 
her neck, he said, “Don’t be unhappy, dear mam- ' famy of man may drop gold into that appealing 
ma :”—and in his own pretty childish way he did all palm!” 
he could to console her. | At this moment Mrs. Leyden’s ear caught the 
Now, the very endearments of that child, so far sound of a light step ascending the stairs,—ascend- 
from pouring balm into the heart of the unhappy | ing too more lightly and with a greater elasticity 
woman, were like so many daggers plunging down , than ever, light and elastic though that step always 
into it: for with irresistible furce rushed a thousand | was; and it was also with a greater precipitation 
harrowing reflections to her mind, Was it not | than usual that Henrietta threw open the door and 
shocking that a child of such a sweet and affec- | made her appearance. Her cheeks, that were wont 
tionate disposition should be doomed to the sad fate to be so pale, were glowing with excitement—her 
of poverty and misery, and perhaps want?—for . eyes, habitually so mild and soft mm their pensive 
though the mother and daughter had hitherto | exprossicn, had dancing light in their looks—and 
managed, even by dire self-privation, to give the | her sweet lips were wreathed into a sunny smile, 


poor little fellow cnough bread to eat, yet how long 
might their ability to do so last P Suppose that Ien- 
rictta lost her engagement at the Opera, what 
would become of them? and when the season was 
over, if she should fail to obtain another engage- 
ment, what then were they to do? Oh! all this 
was more than the poor woman could endure to 
think of; and yot tho terrible questions were inces- 
santly forcing themsolves upon her! No wonder, 
then, that as she now took that d&arly-beloved child 
in her arms and strained him to her bosom, his very 
endcarments and caresses should make her feel all 
the moro acutely the anguish and agony of her 
position, and dread all the more poignantly for his 
own future destiny. The little fellow sobbed him- 
sclf off to sleep again upon his mother’s breast; 
and then, as sho once more contemplated his 
sweetly beautiful countenance—all the more beau- 
tiful because replete with childhood’s innocent ex- 
pression—and as sho lovingly played with his silken 
chesnut hair, she again found herself giving way to 
her despondent musings. 

“Poor child! passing the greater portion ot your 
days in the sickly atmosphere of this wretched 
room, perhaps art thou imbibing the seeds of dis- 
ease and death from that mother who gave thee 
life! Alas! is it indeed a mortal sickness which has 
fastened itself upon me? must I die soon? am I 
sinking and fading away? or is it through want, 
and privation, and sorrow that I am thus stretched 
upon this sick-bod? My sweet boy, how cheer- 
fully would I surrender up my life this moment if 
it would ensure thine happincss and prosperity! 
Thou, thy poor mother’s darling—how rejoiced 
should I be if I had the means of giving thee toys 
to play with, and protty clothes to wear, and an 
airy wholesome room to slcep in, and good food to 
eat. But thy cheeks are pale, my poor little fellow, 
for want of proper nourishment and fresh air. Oh! 
if we had but a cottage in the country, were it ever 
so humble, that you might frolic about in the green 
fields and that the colour should come back to your 
chocks———-But, no no—this may not bo—this never 
will be! Poverty has laid its hand upon us—penury 
is our doom—wretchedness our fate. May God 
grant, my poor boy, that all these evils blight not 
the purity of your sweet sister. Oh! lot us suffer 








The poor mother instantaneously caught some faint 
reflection of that joyousness which invested her 
daughter: for if struck her that the poor girl had 
received a little increase of salary—perhaps a shil- 
ling or two; and such a circumstance would indeed 
be fraught with hope and bliss for a family that had 
to count and weigh well the pence that it daily dis- 
bursed. 

“Oh, my dear mothor!” exclaimed Henrietta, 
flinging her arms about Mrs. Leyden’s neck, “such 
good news! I have found so kind a friend!” 

“A friond, my child ?” echoed Mrs. Leyden, with 
a sudden paroxysm of affright: for what friend 
was a pretty young girl of sixteen, belonging to the 
balict, and therefore regarded as a legitimate object | 
for every libertine overture,—what sort of a friend 
was such a girl likely te find? 

“Yes, dear mother—a good and generous friend, 
who took compassion upon me,” continued Henrietta, 
with rapid and excited ulterance ; and she perceived 
not the sudden alarm which had struck with so 
sickening a sensation to the heart of her mother. 
“T have money about me—I know not yet how 
much it is: but let us see.” 

“Money, child?” murmured Mrs. Leyden, sink- 
ing back upon the bolster. 

“ Yes—look, dear mother!” cricd the exultant 
Henrietta, as she took the little packet from her 
bosom and opened it. “Heavens! gold! five 
sovereimns! Oh!”—and the poor girl, overcome 
by her feclings at finding pounds where she had 
perhaps only thought of shillings, burst into tears. 

“Henrietta!” almost shricked forth her mother, 
now springing frantically up on the wretched couch : 
“ answer me as you would reply to your God! That 

old——” 
: ‘‘Good heavens, mother!” cried the damsel now 
all in an instant comprehending what was passing 
in Mrs. Leyden’s mind: “do you think so ill of 
your daughter? No, no—thank God, it is not so!” 

And with a cold shudder at the bare idea—likee 
wise with a cruel revulsion of feeling produced by 
her parent’s dishonouring suspicion—she sank down 
on her kuees at the side of the bed, and wept bit- 
terly. Lite Oharley, awakened by these -rapid 
ejaculations on the part of his mother and sifter, sat 
up and began to cry. 


| 


| 








“ Fenrietta—-my dearest child,” exclaimed the 
unhappy woman, “if I have wronged you, forgive 
me—Oh, forgive me!” 

Alas, alas!” cried Henrietta hysterically: “I 
am virtuous, and pure, and innocent: and yet for 
all this I obtained not credit even with my own 
mother !” 

«“ Denrest child, this reproach tortures me almost 
to madness !”—-and Mrs. Leyden wrung her hands 
bitterly. 

Miserable gold!” exclaimed Henrietta, spring- 
ing up from her knees with a look of despair: “the 
want of it produces misery, and the possession of it 
brings a darker misery still! Mother, you have 
wronged me—and this from you—O God! I should 
mover have expected it !’” 

“Sistor, dear sister,” said poor little Charley, 
frightened at what was passing; “do not speak so 
to dear mamma!” 

‘Oh, my beloved brother!” exclaimed Henrietta, 
straining the little fellow to her bosom, “but a 
few minutes back I was dreaming—fundly dream- 
ing, of brighter days for you: but now all is dark— 
darker than ever! Perish that gold since it has 
meade my very mother suspect me!”—and suddenly 
relinquishing the fervid clasp in which she had held 
her brother, Henrietta snatched up the five sove- 
reigns which she had thrown upon the bed, and was 
about to dash her hand through the window to 
fling them forth, when a hollow groan from her 
mother’s lips suddenly made her pause. “ Heavens! 
what have I done? Dear mother, you are fainting !” 

‘‘ No—I shall be botter yn a fow moments. Give 
me some water, my dear child.” 

The gold dropped from Henrictta’s hand, as she 
ficew to fill a cup with water and place it to her 
mother’s lips. Then sho sprinkled afew drops upon 
that pale and emaciated countenance, while little 
Charley sat up in the bed gazing in blank con- 
sternation upon what was passing: for the child 
could not possibly understand the naturo of this 
sceno—but the terror of which bushed his crying 
and made him specchless.” 

*‘ Dear Hcnrietta,” said Mrs. Leyden, now some- 
what recovering, “I have wronged you—I see that 
I have most fearfully wronged you; and till the 
last day of my life shall I regret it. But, Oh! it 
is wisery which warps our hearts—misery that fills 
us with suspicion—misery that changes our very 
naturos—misery that blights all the freshest feelings 
of confidence——” 

“‘My dear mother, let us say no more upon the 
subject,” interrupted Henrietta—but yet in a voice 
which showed how deeply shocked her soul had 
been and how cruel was the wound that her mother’s 
euspicion had inflicted on her heart. “The friond 
whom heaven has sent us, is Angela Vivaldi, the 
kindest, the best, the most generous of beings !” 

“ Henrietta, can you forgive me—can you pardon 
your poor mother? Oh! that I could recall tho 
incidents of the last few minutes !” 

“Forgive you, dear mother? do not speak to 
me thus!”—and the gentle girl again flung her 
arms about her parent’s neck. 

Then little Charley began crying once more; but 
now it was rather in joy than otherwise, when he 
beheld his sister and mother embracing. 


Henrietta proceeded to inform May. Leyden of 
avery@hing which had oesurred to her that night at 
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the Opera, and with which the rewler is already 
acquainted. Frankly did she explain the overtures 
made to her by Lord Everton—the feelings which 
had seized upon her when in the middle of the 
dance—and then the scene that had ensued in 
Signora Vivaldi’s dressing-chamber. Mrs. Leyden 
embraced her daughtor again and again: and again 
and again too did she implore that good girl’s for. 
giveness on account of having even for an instant 
mistrusted her purity. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THB VISITOR. 


Ir was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon that 
Henrietta ascended the stairs leading to the attic, 
having been out to make some purchases. Her 
step was light, and there was gladness in her heart: 
but there would have been more elasticity in the 
former and a purer bliss in the latter, if that dis- 
tressing scene had not taken place a few hours back 
with her mother. For though the poor girl had 
freely and frankly forgiven her parent—and though 
she resolved to appear to think no more of that 
occurrence—yet was the wound still bleeding in 
her heart; for she could not help saying to her- 
self, “ My mother suspected me—and therefore sho 
has no confidence in my virtue !” 

Yet, when she entered tho attic and began to 
display her purchases upon the table, the disagreeable 


impression left ufon her mind by the incident just 
referred to temporarily vanished ; becauso she ex- 
perienced so true and heartfelt a pleasure at bo. 
holding the joy which beamed in the eyes of her 
pretty little brother. From her basket Henrictta 
took out a variety of provisions and other articles, 
including many little comforts for her invalid 
mother; and then she produced a complete new suit 
of clothes for Charley. Mrs. Leyden, half sitting 
up in the bed, watched her daughter’s proceedings; 
and when the basket was cmptied, she said, “ Hen- 
rictta, you have bought nothing for yourself?” 


“Qh, I require nothing at present !” exclaimed 


the young girl. “ Now, Charley, let me put you on 
your new things.” 


Then, with what heartfelt pleasure did Henrictta 


disapparel her brother of his old garments, and sub- 
stitute the tasteful though modest suit sho had 
brought him in. And he, poor boy, exhibited all 
that childish delight which ig so joyous to contem- 
plate on the part of the young ! 
finished dressing him, Henrietta took a comb and 
arranged his beautiful chesnut hair in a way to set 
off his sweet but delicate countenance to the utmost 
advantage. 


Then, having 


Scarcely had all this been done, and while Hen- 


rietta and Mrs. Leyden were still admiring little 
Charley’s appearance in his new clothes, footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs, and a man’s voice 


saying, “There, my good woman, you need not 
come any farther: I shall find my way. The door 
at the top, you say—tho one facing the stairs? 
There, you need not follow me, I tell you. Oh! 1 
suppose you want something for yourtrouble? Stop 
—here’s a shilling—and now pray let me find my 
way alone. Indeed, I must insist upon it.” 

words were addressed to the landlady of 
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the house—an offictous, obtrusive, inquisitive kind 


of person, who, seeing that the visitor was evidently 
aman of substance, had endeavoured to push her 
way along with him in order to ascertain what he 
could possibly want with the Leydens. But he had 
got rid of her as much by his peremptory manner 
as by the donation of the shilling; and almost 1m- 
mediately afterwards Mrs. Leyden and her children 
heard his footsteps halt at their door, at which he 
immediately knocked. 

Henrietta opened it, and found herself in the pre- 
sence of an old gentleman with a brown scratch- 
wig, a red face, a large double chin, and a short 
stout figure. 

‘Your name is Henrietta Leyden, I suppose P” 
said the gentloman: then catching sight of the in- 
valid woman in bed, he observed in a blunt off-hand 
manner, “Don’t mind me; I come with no hostile 
intent—it may bo otherwise:”—and he unceremo- 
niously walked into the room. 

Henrietta shut the door, and at once placed a 
seat for the visitor’s accommodation: for it struck 
her that this was an emissary from the kind-hearted 
Angela Vivaldi. Mrs. Leyden, who, the moment 
the knock suunded at the door, had settled herself 
in bed so as to be prepared for tho presence of any 
visitor, entertained the same idea; and littlo Charley 
stood gazing upon the gentleman with childish won- 
der as to what ho wantcd. 

“You expected a call from some ono this morn- 
ing?” said that individual, addressing himself to 
Henrietta. “I know all that took place last night 
between you and Signora Vivaldi, With whom 1 have 
the honour to be acquainted; and she told mo of 
your position—also of what she had given you. I 
suppose a part of the money has gone to dress this 
little fellow out in these new clothes? Well, he’s a 

pretty little boy. What's your name, sir?” 

‘Charley Leyden, please sir,” responded the 
child. 

“ And I suppose you are vory fond of your sister ?” 
asked the gentleman. 

“Qh! yes, sir—sho is so good and kind to me— 
and sho gave me these new clothes just now.” 

“And parted your hair for you, and made you 
look smart——eh, my boy P” 

For a moment Charley was at a loss to under- 
stand whether the gentleman spoke in a scolding 
manner or not; and he looked up with a somewhat 
frizhtencd glance towards his sister. 

“Qh, I am not angry!” exclaimed the visitor, 
drawing the boy towards him and smoothing down 
his hair: “you are a nice little fellow—but you 
ought to have more colour upon those cheeks. Well, 
we shall see. Madam,” he continued, turning 
towards Mrs. Leyden, “you are an invalid. Pray, 
have you been ill long ?” 

“TI have been suffering much for several months 
past,” replied Mrs. Leyden; “and if it were not for 
that dear sweet girl, I know not what would have 
become of me and her little brother,” she added, the 
tears trickling down ner checks. 

“How much do you earn a-week P” asked the 
gentleman, somewhat abruptly fixing his eyes on 
Henrietta. 

“ Eight shillings, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, you had five pounds given you by Signora 
Vivaldi last night. Let us sce what you have dgne 
wih it?” 
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“First of all, sir,” returned Henrietta, “I paid 
three weeks’ rent, which we had unfortunately fallen 
in arrear——” 

“How much was that ?” 

“Seven shillings and sixpence, sir. 
half-a-crown a week for this room———” 

“It would be dear at a gift,” ejaculated the 
visitor, whose principal characteristic seemed to be 
a strange and almost uncouth sort of bluntness. 
“Well, go on—what did you do next P” 

“T paid tho chemist, sir, who had been kind 
enough to give us credit for some little medicines 
that my mother required. Then I bought some 
tea and sugar, some sago, and a few other little 
things that I thought would do my mother good. 
I also redeemed some linen from the pawnbroker’s,”’ 
added Henrietta, in a trembling voice and with 
blushing cheeks. 

“Linen? I suppose for your own wear P” 

“No, sir—to make my mother more comfort- 
able,” answered Henrietta, with a look that showed 
she was somewhat hurt by the question. 

“Well—and then you bought these fine clothes 
for the little fellow here—eh?” 

“Yes, sir; he was almost in rags. The suit he 
has now on cost fifteen shillings. I know it was a 
great deal to give in our condition: but, poor child, 
I could not bear to see him as he was :”—~and the 
tears rolled down Henrietta’s pale cheeks. 

** Now you have told me all you bought for your 
mothcr and the boy—what did you buy for your. 
self ? Come,” exclaimed the gentleman, somewhat 
peremptorily, “show me the now dress or new 
shawl, whatever it was.” 

“TJ can assure you, sir,” cried Mrs. Leyden, per- 
ceiving that her daughter was distressed by the 
question, “ that this dear girl expended not a single 
sixpence upon herself—no, not even to the re 
demption of her Sunday clothing from the pawn, 
broker’s.” 

“Oh!” muttered the visitor. 
things in pledge ?” 

“Everything,” replied Mrs. Leyden, bursting 
into tears. 

“TI don’t know much about those sort of things,” 
said the gentleman ; “ but I believe that the pawne 
broker gives you duplicates—does he notP Come, 
let me see them all.” 

Mrs. Leyden made an affirmative sign to Hen. 
rietta, who forthwith produced from a drawer a con- 
siderable quantity of pawnbrokers’ tickets, which 
with trembling hands and blushing checks she laid 
upon the table. 

“You have not always been poor,” said the gen. 
tleman, as he examined the duplicates one after 
another. “ Here is one for a ring—another for a 
watch—another for a pair of earrings: then we have 
gowns—blankets—sheets—God bless me! what g 
miscellaneous assortment of things, even down to 
petticoats and stockings !” 

Although both Mrs. Leyden and Henrietta felt in 
their hearts that the old gentleman did not mean to 
be cruel, but that on the contrary he probably meant 
to give them some relief—yot they could not help 
fecling a little shocked at the apparently blunt and 
unfeeling manner, amounting almost to coarseness 
and indelicacy, with which he spoke of the articles 
that were pbedged, and which might have shown 
him how bitter had been the need that had rBduced 
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them to such straits, But he did not seem to take 
any notice of the emotions his words and manner 
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and nutritious food for her invalid mother: but 
while she was sc doing she experienced a gradual 


thus excited; and having scrutinized the duplicates, : return of that feeling of sadness which had arisen 


he gathored them all up in & methodical way, 
wrapped them in paper, and thrust ther into his 
sapacious breeches-pocket. 

“T shall take care of these and look over them 
again at my leisure,” he said: then fixing his eyes 
upon Henrictta, he asked, “ Do you like the stago ? 
and do you want to keep on it ?” 

She burst into tears, as if the very question wore 
an insult to her pure and delicate feelings. 

‘‘T could worship the generous benefactor,” cried 
Mrs. Leyden, “who would enable that dear girl to 
quit a profession which she abbors, and to which 
nothing but a dire necessity could have induced her 
to have recourse. When we were first reduced to 
distress, she endeavoured to support us by needle- 
work: but it was so precarious and so badly 
paid——” 

“Of course it is! ejaculated the visitor. “ Don’t 
you know that in this Christian country which gave 
twenty millions to emancipate the black slaves in 
the Wost Indies, there are swarms and swarms of 
white slaves for whom this same Christian country 
would not voluntarily give twenty million pence ? 
But no matter: let us talk of your own affairs. 
Do you think, ma’am, that you could bear removal 
from this wretched den to a little better lodging, if 
such were provided for you P” 

Mrs. Leyden, in a few words,—but these were 
uttered in a tone of deepest feelingS—gave the gen- 
tleman to understand that she thought and hoped 
her indisposition had been produced, and indeed was 
now continued, more by want of proper nourishment 
and by grief and anxiety than by anything more 
serious; and while she was speaking Henrictta 
gazed with mingled hope and suspense upon the 
visitor’s countenance, in order to gleam from its 
expression whether she dared anticipate that such a 
change could be effected on her mother’s behalf as 
the one he had alluded to. 





from the distressing scene of the previous night. 
The thought that she had been suspected by her 
mother rankled in the poor girl’s heart—not with 
any sentiment of bitterness against that parent, 
whom she forgave from the bottom of her soul; but 
with a deep sorrow to think that her own conduct 
had not been sufficient in all its purity to guarantee 
her against such an injurious suspicion. : 

Mrs. Loyden, who watched her attentively during 
her present occupation, observed the natural pene 
siveness of her countenance gradually deepening 
into mournfulness: and she divined the cause. But 
she thought that the best plan under present cir- 
cumstances was to say nothing more upon the sub- 
ject. Not that sho was above repeating her prayer 
for forgiveness at her daughter’s hand; but becauso 
she fancied that the less that was said upon the 
matter the sooner the impression of it would wear 
away from the young girl’s mind. ‘Besides, if any 
portion of the promises at which their late visitor 
had hinted should receive fulfilment, Mrs. Leyden 
checred herself with the hope that in the joyous 
excitement produced by a change of circumstances, 
Henrietta would very speedily forget the little in- 
cident which was now occupying her thoughts. 
Nor did Mrs. Leyden fail to perceive something 
that might even be termed satisfactory in the way 
that Henrietta had taken the thing to heart: for 
did it not prove that the young maiden was de- 
licatcly sensitive in respect to her virtue, and that 
the least breath of suspicion tarnishing the fair 
mirror of her reputation was esteemed by hor as 4 
misfortune not to be borne? 

A more comforteble meal than for many a long 
day had been partaken of by this family, was pre- 
sently served up by Henrietta’s own hands; and 
when she saw how her little brother enjoyed him- 
self, and how her mother’s spirits were rallying 
under the genial influences of hope, the poor girl’s 


* Well,” he said, with looks that were inscrutable, ; countenance again brightened up, and she appeared 
“we must see what is to be done. 1 think that you j to forget the occurrence which had beentroublin g her. 


are a very good girl, Miss Henrietta: for the mo- 
ment you got money, you did not go and dress 
yourself out in finery as most young persons of your 
age would have done,—and besides, you thought of 
your mother and brother first. I am very well 
pleased at that. As for the fifteen shillings you 
spent in embellishing this little follow here, I can’t 
find it in my heart to blame you for tho outlay, 
although it was rather extravagant: he is a sweet 
boy, and it’s natural to wish to see him look well. 
I do not moan to say any more at present— but it’s 
very likely you will hear from me again.” 

When the eccentric visitor had taken his leave, 
little Charley caught hold of his sister’s hand, say- 
ing, “I don’t like that old gentleman: he seems 
so cross and ill-tempered, and he made you cry 
once——” 

“Yes, my dear Charley: but you must like him, 
though,” returned Henrietta; “for he is no doubt 
® very good man. Oh, my dear mother!” ex- 
claimed the young girl, turning towards her parent, 
‘is there not now some beam of hope for us P” 

“I think so. Pray God that it is so!” answered 
Mrs. Leyden. 


Henrietta now hastened to prepare some good | 
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Scarcely was the meal over, when heavy footateps 
were heard ascending the stairs: then thero was a 
loud knock at the chamber-door—and on little 
Charley, who was now all life and spirits, rushing 
forward to answer the summons, a man in the garb 
of an hotel-porter made his appearance laden with 
packages. The instant Henrietta’s eyes embraced 
those packages at a glance, she recognized the nu. 
merous parcels which trom time to time, and with 
almost a breaking heart, she had borne to the pawn. 
broker’s ;—and if on those occasions she had wept 
bitter tears of hopelessness and despair, she now 
burst into tears again, but with joy, and gratitude, 
and gladness! 

“A gentleman has sent mo up with all these 
things,” observed the porter, who was a good. 
tempered fellow himself and had not failed to com. 
prehend that he had been made, though humbly 
and partially, the instrument of a good action, 
“Well, Miss, you had better cry for joy than for 
sorrow,” he went on to say. “But the old gentle. 
man desired me to tell you that you are all to be 
ready this avening between five and six o’clook, as 
he shall come and fetelfyou to go to som6 nicer 


lodgings.” 
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“ But you know not where the Signora lives,” ob- 
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her to speak, endeavoured to induct the porter to | served Mrs. Leyden. 


take some money: but he declared that he had 
already been adequately paid—and having deposited 
the packets upon the table, he took his departure. 

“‘Oh, what a change for us!” murmured Mrs. 
Leyden, the faintness of an overpowering joy coming 
over her. a 

Henrietta hastened to throw her arms round her 
mother’s neck, saying, “Do you think you will be 
able to get up? Ob, I hope so! for now that you 
have got all your nice clothes again, and can go 
forth respectable as you were wont to do——” 

“Believe me, my dear child,” responded Mrs. 
Leyden, straining her daughter to her bosom, and 
then lavishing her caresses upon little Charley who 
had advanced up to the side of the couch, “I am 
ten thousand timcs more gratified for your sake that 
all this has happened, than for my own. Yes, my 
dear girl, I feel myself years younger, alike in 
health and spirits. Oh! it is necessary to drink 
deeply of the bitter waters of adversity in order to 
appreciate the sweetness of the returning founte of 
prosperity.” 

By the time another hour hed elapsed a great 
change had taken place in the appearance of the 
mother and daughter. Mrs. Leyden, having ri’ on 
from her wretched pallet, had apparclled herself in 
a simple but genteel manner; while Henrietta bad 
exchanged a faded and scanty garb for cue which, 
without the slightest taint of finery, was alike cle- 
gant and tasteful. If in her discarded apparel she 
had seemed sweetly interesting, she now appeared 
exquisitely beautiful. Upon her cheeks, previously 
so very pale, there was now a delicate tint of the 
rose, but which even in its faintness and its delicacy 
was lovelier far than the bloom which art was wont 
to shed upon her countenance when she danced at 
the Opera. The expression of her features was 
now bashfully charming rather than tvuchingly 
plaintive; and there was a mild lustre in the beau- 
tiful blue eyes which were half veiled beneath their 
thick dark fringes. The symmetry of her figure was 
admirably set off by the genteel and lady-like garb 
that she had put on; and altogether Henrietta’s ap- 
pearance was so improved by the advantage of dress, 
that Mrs. Leyden, with all a fond mother’s pride, 
surveyed her with admiring looks. 

“How pretty you seem now, sister,” said little 
Charley, joy beaming in his eyes. “I amso glad you 
have got all these nice clothes—and mamma too.” 

In short the happiness of this little family seemed 
nearly complete; and Henrietta thought no more— 
at least for the present—of that incident which had 
at first so much afflicted her. It was now past 
three o’clock, as Mrs. Leyden perceived by her 
watch, which was amongst the things so generously 
redeemed for her from the pawnbroker’s, and which 
she had already wound up. 9 

“I promised to attend the ballet-master ».-tny | 
at this hour,” said Henrietta, suddenly recollecting 
her engagement. ‘What shall I do ?” 4 

a If our kind friend does not intend you te”con- 
tinue upon the stage,” answered Mrs. Leyden, “you 
need take no farther notice of that engagement.” 

“ But ought I not,” asked Henrietta, “to pen 
@ note expressive of gratitude to the generous- 
hearteds Signora Vivaldi? Oh! I will lose no more 
time in doing this |” 


“True!” exclaimed the young girl, with a sudden 
look of disappointment. “Oh! it would be so 
sweet, and such a relief to my heart’s feelings, to 
be able to pour forth all my joy and gratitude to 
that excellent being who evidently has made our 
case known to this benevolent gentleman.” 

“ Ho will take charge of your letter, my dear 
girl,” said the mother. 

“Oh! but a thing that is done at once always has 
a truer air of sincerity,” exclaimed Henrietta, now 
fully bent, in the enthusiasm of her feelings, upon 
parrying out her little project. “I will write my 
note and take it down to the Opera, so that the 
Signora may have it with the least possible delay. 
And at the same time I will make my excuses to 
the ballet-master; so that if by any accident I 
should have to return to my recent avocations, I 
may not make an enemy of him.” 

A shade gradually fell upon Mrs. Leyden’s coun- 
tenance as Henrietta thus notified her intention of 
revisiting that establishment which the poor mother 
held in such horror, and to which dire necessity 
alone had from the very first constrained her to send 
her child. Henrietta this time observed not that 
gathering gloom on her mother’s features ; but en.« 
thusiastic in her resolve to testify her fervid grati- 
tude to Signora Vivaldi, she sat down at the table 
and pemned a letter, the contents of which flowed 
with as genuine a sincerity from her heart as the 
tears which she bad ere now shed welled forth from 
the same holy fount of feeling. This pleasing task 
being accomplished, she put on a simple but pretty 
bonnet and a neat shawl, selected from the things 
ere now reclaimed from the pawnbroker’s; and 
having kissed her mother and brother, was about to 
trip with light step away upon her mission of gra- 
titude. 

“Would you not like to take little Charley with 
your’? asked Mrs. Leyden, concealing beneath a 
smile the sort of gloomy presentiment which had 
arisen in her mind at this resolve of her daughter 
to pay a last visit to the Opera. 

“Yes, to be sure!” exclaimed the now happy 
girl: but then the next moment, as a sudden 
thought struck her, she said, “No, I cannot. Iam 
going to speak to the ballet-master, and must not 
take any one behind the scenes with me. Now, 
my sweet Charley, do not look disappointed ; because 
I shall be back soon—and then, you know, we are 
all going away together to some nicer place.” 

Having thus affectionately spoken to her brother, 
and having again kissed him, Henrietta sallied forth. 
The landlady of the house, with characteristic in- 
quisitiveness, endeavoured to engage her in a gossip 
as she was passing out of the front door—for the 
woman was very anxious to know who the old gen- 
tleman was that with a sort of enchanter’s wand 
had appeared to bring so much sudden happiness 
into the previously wretched chamber inhabited by 
the Leyden family. But Henrietta would not pause 
to gratify the landlady’s curiosity; and turning out 
of the dark gloomy court, she gained the street. 

Upon being left alone with Charley, Mrs. Leyden 
relapsed suddenly intoa mournful mood. Was it 
that the sudden presence of so much happiness, by 
unnaturally exciting her spirits, had led to a pro- 
portionate reaction—end that her mind, enfeobled 
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by illness, was unable long to endure a joy so great | visitor, depositing himself in a chair. “ How long 
that it engendered a mistrustfulness of itself? No | has she been gone?” 
doubt this was the explanation of Mrs. Leyden’s| “Two hours, sir,” returned Mrs. Leyden, endea- 
feelings ; and in such a morbid mood it was also vouring to banish the expression of uneasiness from 
natural that she should entertain misgivings in | her countenance. 
respect to her daughter’s sudden and impulsive| “Two hours!” ejaculated the gentleman. “ That's 
re-visit to the Opera. Dire misfortune had so | rather long. It is now more than half past five,” 
warped the poor woman’s feelings as to render her | he continued, looking at his watch. “Did not the 
somewhat suspicious of every circumstance that | porter tell you I should be here between five and 
might occur, and made her invest the commonest | six?” | 
incidents with an air of ominous importance. She| ‘“Hedid. And now let me thank you again and 
accordingly began to fear that Henrietta, having | again——” 
no sooner regained the possession of good clothing, | “Nonsense! I don’t want thanks. I suppose 
was anxious to display her change of circumstances ; your daughter will not be long. Come, my little 
to her acquaintances at the Opera, The reader will | fellow, you and I will look at these books together 
no doubt consider it wrong of Mrs. Leyden to judge | till your sister comes back.” 
her daughter thus,—wrong to form such an opinion | Another half-hour passed. Mrs. Leyden was suf. 
of the young girl whose self-denial had been ex- | fering excruciations, which she endeavoured to con- 
hibited in so many various ways during their period | ceal as well as she was able; and the old gentleman 
of poverty — especially on that very morning when | began to growimpatient. Another half-hour—then 
she had purchased comforts for her brother and her | anothor—till at length it was seven o’clock. Mrs. 
mother, but not even necessaries for herself! Mrs. | Leyden, who had frequently turned aside upon her 
Leyden felt, too, that she was wrong to give way to | cuair to conceal her tears, now burst into a flood of 
these fears and suspicions: but she could not help | weeping; and becoming dreadfully excited, declared 
it—she was not mistress of her thoughts—and they | aer conviction that something was wrong. The old 
gained upon her. She was naturally a good woman; | gentleman said what he could to soothe her, and 
but the best natures are liable to feelings and weak- | volunteered to hasten off to the Opera and see if 
nesses of this kind—especially when the physical | anything was really the matter. He accordingly 
energies have been impaired by sickness, suffering, | sped away; and during his absence Mrs, Leyden 
and calamity. became sc ill that she was compelled to lie down. 
‘ An hour passed, and Mrs, Leyden said to herself, | Little Charley sow saw that something fresh had 
** Henrietta ought to return now’ Half-an-hour | occurred to make his mother unhappy; and she was 
more elapsed—and still she did not come back. | not able to reassure him. In alittle more than half- 
Then Mrs. Leyden kept looking at the watch which | an-hour the old gentleman came back. He wore a 
had that day been restored to her; and this very | gloomy look—and Mrs. Leyden at once saw that he 
watch, though affording a proof of returning pros- | had no satisfactory tidings for her. 
perity, became in another sense a source of pain and| ‘“ Your daughter, ma’am,” he said, “has been to 
anxiety as it indicated the lapse of time during | the Opera. She was there a little after four o'clock, 
which Henrietta returned not. The incident of the | but only stayed a few minutes while she delivered 
watch affords an illustration of all the circumstances , her letter and spoke to the ballet-master. She then 
of this world, none of whose pleasures are without | tuok her departure—but was joined at the stage 
pain and none of whose roses are without thorns! | door by some gentleman whose name I could not 
Half-past five o’clock! Henrietta had been ab- | learn, and with whom she went away.” 
sent two hours—and Mrs. Leyden’s excitement| At this intelligence Mrs. Leyden gave a low 
grew intolerable. She felt very ill again—yet was | moan, and fainted. The old gentleman threw water 
too nervous to lie down. Little Charley, too young | upon her face, while Charley hastened down te 
to perceive that his mother was suffering, and too | summon the landlady. The unhappy mother re- 
innocent to understand how she could suffer now | gained her senses, but showed every symptom of 
that she had good clothes and plenty of food again | being very dangerously ill. A doctor was sent for; 
and was going away to a nicer place, as he had been and he declared that it would be impossible to remove 
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assured,—was amusing himself with the pictures in | her for the prosent. The idea of transferring the 
one of the books which were amongst the things | poor lady to another ludging was consequently aban- 
redeemed from the pawnbroker’s. dened for that evening. 

Presently footateps were heard ascending the | The old gentleman remained at the lodging till 
stairs; and the elderly gentleman of the morning | past oine o'clock, in the hope that Henrietta would 
made his appearance. return, But the young girl came not—and Mrs, 

“Well, ma'am, I am glad to see you are up,” he | Leyden upbraided herself bitterly at the cause of 
immediately observed. “Ah! my little fellow, | what she believed to be her daughter's flight. 
luoking at = picture-book—eh? But where is your! ‘I suspected her virtue—I accused her wrong- 
sister P” fully!” she exclaimed with wild accenta and pas- 

“ Henrietta has gone to the Opera, sir, to leave a | sionate gestures; “and the dagger which I planted 
note of thanks for Signora Vivaldi,” said Mrs, Ley- | in her heart has rankled there. Oh, heavens! is it 
den, answering the question. possible that she has gone? has she left the mother 

“That's all very well and good,” interrupted the | who dared suspect her innocence? has she said to 
old gentleman: “but she might have given it to | herself that it were useless to take a pride hence. 
me.” , forth in that virtue for which she obtained not 
“That is what I suggested,” rejoined Mrs, Ley- credit? Hag she, in short, abandoned herself to | 
den: “but she would take it herself,” guilt in a paroxysm of despair P” « 

“Then I suppose we must wait for her,” said the; The old gentleman sought an explanation of these 
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self-accusings on the part of Mrs. Leyden, and when and a generous heart, which indications of character 
the unhappy mother told him what had taken placo were amply corroborated by the high and noble 
when her daughter brought home the gold she had forehead that seemed formed to be crowned with 
received from Angela Vivaldi—and how the inci- | nature’s own peerless diadem of intelligence. 
dent had since dwelt in Henrietta’s mind—the old | William Deveril was accustumed to dress in @ 
gentleman at first became very thoughtful. But at style which became a perfect gentleman, but with- 
length he said, “You must tranquillize yourself, out the least pretension to finery—much loss of, 
Mrs. Leyden; for I do not think from what I have | mawkish dandyism. Nevertheless, a stranger who 
seen and heard of your daughter, she would suffer | beheld that elegant young man, of such exquisite 
her galled feelings thus to urge her on to so despe- masculine beauty, apparelled iu the most becoming 
rate a step as accepting libertine proposals. In any style, would have been very far from suspecting that 
ease you will not lose a friend in me. I shall come ' he was anything less than a scion of the aristocracy. 
and see you again to-morrow: but as I feel inte. ' And yet, as the reader is already aware, William 
rested in all that concerns you, mind you send and Deveril earned his bread by giving lessons in drawe 
let me know the instant your daughter comes back. | ing, music, and painting upon ivory. But then he 
For that she will come back, with a satisfactory ace | had become quite the rage, so to speak, as @ pro» 
count of her present absence, I feel confident. Here | fessor of these arts; and teaching only in the best 
is my address.” families, he was enabled to turn his talents to a very 
Thus speaking, the old gentleman laid his card ; lucrative advantage. 
upon the tablo; and having kissed little Charley, | It was about mid-day as Mr. Deveril knocked at 
who had gone to bed an hour previously, crying thedoor of Lady Macdonald’s mansion in Cavendish 
bitterly at his sister’s absence,—the eccentric bene- Square; and to his questions as to whether Lady 
factor took his departure. He did not however | Florina Staunton was at home, the footman who 
leavo the houso without placing gold in the land- | answered his summons, replied in the affirmative. 
lady’s hands, and desiring her to minister in all ' The young professor was thereupon conducted toa 
possible ways to the comfort and well-being of Mrs. | parlour where he found Lady Florina seated alone. 
Leyden. But, alas! unhappiness had once again; The young patrician damsel had already arranged 
entered that humble chamber,—not the unhappiness ‘upon a table the requisite drawing-materials ; and 
produced by poverty, for this evil existed there no it had been with a fluttering heart that she had 
longer,—but the unhappiness arising from the dis- | counted the minutes until William Deveril made 
appearance of Henrietta and the self-accusings of his appearance. Now, as he entered the room, she 
her invalid mother. with that commanti which a well-bed and modest 
It appeared from the card which the old gentle- | young female is enabled ¢o exercise over her feel- 
man had left upon the table, that the name of the | ings, received him with that affable courtesy which 
poor family’s benefactor was Mr. Jonathan Gun- ' she was always wont to display towards her young 
thorpe, and that his address was at the Bell and preceptor. Then resuming her seat from which phe 
Orown, Holborn. | had risen, she said, “I have done but little, Mr. 
ar Deveril, to this picture since you were last heres 
but I hope to make some progress this morning.” 
As she thus spoke she bent her head over a piece 
of ivory, of an oval shape, and about six inches in 
diameter at its widest part. The subject of the de- 
Tz name of William Deveril has been occasionally | sign was a beautiful landscape which the fair pupil 
| 








CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE PRECEPTOR AND HIS PUPIL. 


mentivned in our pages; and we must now intro- | was copying from a water-colour drawing made by 
duce him moro particularly tothe reader. He was , Deveril himself; and so far as her performance had 
quite a young man; but it was not very easy to fix | advanced, it gave promise of being a very tolerable 
his exact age to a year or two, because his com- | imitation of the original. 

plexion being rendered somewhat dark by alongre-| ‘“ Your ladyship has not touched it, I see, since I 
sidence in a southern clime, together with a certain | was here the day before yesterday,” observed Do- 
thoughtfulness of look, possibly made him appear a | veril, as he glauced at the ivory: then taking a seat 
trifle older than he really was. Thus he might have | near his beautiful pupil, he added, “ But if your 
been a little under twenty or a little above twenty: | ladyship can give me an hour to-day, some progress 
for with no nicer precision could his age be fixed. | will indeed be made.” 

He had dark hair, worn somewhat long, and curl-| ‘I wish to have it finished, Mr. Deveril,” an- 

ing naturally—whiskers which though small in. | swered Florine, “ because my aunt is desirous to 
creased the manliness of his otherwise youthful | present it to some one of her acquaintance. I had 
@ppearance—and fine black eyes, beaming with in- | therefore purposed to beg you to extend the lesson 
telligence when not bent down in the mind’s ab- | to at loast two hours—that is, if it do not interfere 
straction of thought. He was tall and slender, not | with any previous arrangement which you have 
merely symmetrically formed, but modelled with an | made.” 
Apollo-like grace and elegance. His features were} “And if I had made any, it should cheerfully be 
of the Grecian cast—his upper lip short, with that: put off for your ladyship!” replied Deveril, with a 
aristocratic curl which may express disdain where | warmth of tone which suddenly made Florina start 
there is false pride, but which is equally indicative | and the colour rush to her cheeks: for there was 
of acalm and manly dignity where there is no over. | something in those accents which touched the ten- 
weening hauteur. His teeth were remarkable for | derest chord that thrilled to her heart’s core; for she 
their whiteness and evenness; and there,was some- | knew that Deveril loved her, and thie was another 
thing petuliarly sweet, though by no means ef- | of those unwitting and almost unconscious proofs of 
feminate, in his smile, I+ denoted a kind disposition | that love which from time to time escaped him. 
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But how did the innocent and artless Florina 
know that Deveril loved her? Had he ever de- 
clared his passion? No: he had not dared to do 
so; nor had she ever ventured to encourage him in 
such daring. 
evidences of love in others are as intelligible as a 
language which though unknown to some, is yet a 
facile means of interchanging thoughts with those 
who can speak it. For love has its own peculiar 
language, which though often ineffable, is neverthe- 
less potent in its silent eloquence,—a language 
whose syllables, and words, and sentences are ex- 
pressed by a thousand little circumstances that pass 
unnoticed by the common observer, but which are 
full of meaning to those whose hearts afford the key 
to the reading of those mysteries. Thus a gesture 
—a suppressed sigh—a look hurriedly given and as 
hurriedly withdrawn—the flitting blush upon the 
cheeks—the thrill which is mutually experienced 
when the hands accidentally come in contact—the 
visible quivering of the entire form at such contact 
—the subdued hushed tone in which words are 
spoken at one moment, and the suddenly excited 
warmth with which they are uttered at another, 
although the words themselves may be merely 
commonplace,—all these are the signs, and emblems, 
and soul-waftings of love. But more !—when two 
beings of kindred dispositions and congenial spirits, 
and in whose union there appears to be a fitness 
marked by nature and designated by heaven,— 
when two such beings meet, although they may 
givo no single one of all those sigas of mutual pas- 
sion, yel is there not suchga thing as the soft and 
mystic transfusion of souls, taking place by some 
unknown and ineffable agency—a blending of the 
spirits such as no gross passion can know and no 
cummon nature experience,—an interchange of silent 
whisperings from heart to heart,—the whole passing 
all human understanding ? 

If the reader can comprehend all this, he will not 
be surprised that a being so pure and chaste in 
thought, so stainless and immaculate in soul, so in- 
nocent and unsophisticated in all the artifices of 
the world—so etherealized, in short, not merely 
above that patrician sphere to which she belonged, 
but also above humanity itself,—there is no need 
for wonder, we repeat, that such a being as Florina 
Staunton should have fathomed the secret of Wil- 
liam Deveril’s heart. 

But let us continue the thread of our narrative. 
She had started and she had blushed as he spoke 
with such sudden warmth; and yet it wasa warmth 
intelligible only to herself, and which would have 
had nothing significantly perceptible for any com- 
mon observer had others been present in the room, 
And Deveril saw that she had started and that she 
had blushed—saw likewise that her suddenly ex- 
sited emotions had left a thrilling quivering behind, 
and that as she took up the camel’s-hair pencil in 
her fair fingers it trembled as if the hand that held 
it were an aspen-leaf. Then, in the confusion into 
which his own feelings were suddenly thrown by 
the incident, he endeavoured to stammer out some 
excuse, in which attempt his confusion only grew 
worse confounded. 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon—1 spoke vehe- 
mently———hurriedly ——-but———-but your lady- 
sbip is aware I did not speak disrespectfully———” 

“ Disrespectfully? Ob, no, Mr. Deverill” she 
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, exclaimed: “I know you are incapable of that ")—~ 


and as she thus spoke, Florina raised her clear deop 
blue eyes to her preceptor’s countenance. 
“I thank your ladyship for that assurance,” he 


But to those who love, the signs and | said, in the low tremulous tone which indicates 


feclings proudly moved, and which are almost 
too full to be restrained,—feelings which while thus 
threatening to obtain the mastery, appear as if they 
must burst forth in a gush of passionate and tender 
avowals to the idol of adoration. “What I meant 
was that Iam at all times ready to devote myself 
so entirely to your service that every other engage- 
ment should be cheerfully put aside.” 

Florina having again bent her eyes down upon 
the ivory, was endeavouring to commence laying in 
some colour: but her hand trembled, and she at 
once made a serious fault. 

“Oh! you have spoilt your picture!” exclaimed 
Deveril. ‘“ Give me the brush—the colour must be 
removed directly.” 

But in his eagerness to take the brush from her, 
their hands came completely in contact, so that 
Florina’s fingers let it fall altogether; and rolling 
over the ivory it made a number of marks altogether 
spoiling the design. 

“A thousand apologies for my precipitation!” 
said Deveril, again overwhelmed with confusion, 
and taking all the blame unto himself. 

“It was not your fault,” murmured Fiorina, in 
a soft melting voice ; and unconsciously —mechani- 
cally—impulsively, she extended her hand as an 
assurance that she was not offended. 

Deveril tuok that hind—pressed it—found it 
linger in his own—and retained it in his clasp. Oh! 
the ineffable bhss of that moment! Then indeed 
was there the soft transfusion of spirits warmly 
blending: then was there an indescribable senso of 
rapture mutually felt! Deveril was no longer 
master of himself; and yet it was not with a gross 
passion that he was intoxicated, but with the purest 
and holiest love that he was elevated to the realms 
of elysian bliss. He raised to his lips the hand that 
still lingered in his own—he kissed it gently, and 
yet fervently—and then, as if astounded and amazed 
by his audacity, he sank on his knees at Florina’s 
feet, exclaiming, “ Pardon—pardon me!” 

He had suddenly relinquished her hand: but she 
gave it to him again in a hurried and bewildered 
manner,—murmuring ina broken voice, “ Rise, Mr. 
Deveril—for heaven’s sake, rise! If any one should 
come in, what would be thought >——I who am be- 
trothed to another!”—and suddenly overpowered 
by this idea she burst into tears. 

“Oh, you weep! you weep!” exclaimed Deveril, 
starting up from his kneeling posture and resuming 
his chair by herside. “ But those words which you 
have uttered——they prove——they confirm the 
wildest hopes—-— Oh, that this may not be a dream !” 

“Mr, Dever, I am unhappy—very, very un-« 
happy, murmured poor Florina, gazing upon him 
through her tears. “Leave me, forget this moment 
of weakness on my part——” 

“You bid me leave you?” said Deveril, in a 
mournful voice and with a reproachful look. “ What 
—leave you at a moment when it appeared as if 
heaven itself were opening above me?” 

“Qh, if I could tell you all I wish to say,” exe 
claimed Fibrina, with more passionate vepemence 
than she had ever shown in her life before, “it 
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would relieve my heart! But mo—I dare not—I 
dare not! Leave me!” 

* And if I leave you thus, are we ever to meet 
again ?” asked Deveril, profoundly afflicted. 

Florina hastily wiped away the tears from her 
eyes, and bending her looks upon the young man, 
she was about to put forth all the energies of maidoa 
firmness and tell him that it were indeed better they 
should part to meet no more, when all that firmness 
melted rapidly away as she gazed upon the exquisite 
beduty of Deveril’s countenance—a beauty which 
never had seemed more fascinating to her view than 
at this moment when every feature oxpressed love, 
adoration, sorrow, and despair! 

* Mr. Deveril,” she said, “i cannot give utter- 
ance to what I was about to say; for it was an in- 
junction that would have sealed my unhappiness.” 

‘ And mine aleo, if it were to have bidden me 
heave you,” he immediately rejoined, his countenance 
lighting up with the animation of hope and bliss. 
“Say, beautiful lady, has not everything which has 
just taken place gone too far to be recalled 7—have 
not secrets been revealed which may never be con- 
signed back to oblivion ?—and havo not two hearts 
lifted the veil from their innermost sanctuaries ? 
Oh, do not tell me that what is done you could wish 
to be undone? No—recall not a sinvle gesture, nor 
a single look. To do so were to prove far more 
cruel than you are capable of proving: it would 
have been to lift me on angel-wings high above the 
common things of earth, merely to plunge me deep 
down into an abyss of darkness and despair!” 

William Deveril had sfoken in that tone of 
mingled rapture, earnestness, hope, and suspense, 
which was full of love’s ineffable but varied 
music, and can be listened to by no young maiden 
with impunity: so that even if Florina had been 
sar more solemnly and sacredly pledged by vows of 
hor owa to Edmund Saxondale than she was, she 
weuld have forgotten all such plight and troth at 
vat instant, because her own feelings were stronger 
tran herself, 

“No,” she said, murmuringly, as if it were the 
wivery flow of a crystal streamiet that was waiting 


nothing—I do not now repent of what has just 
tuken place!” 

“Oh, then you love me ! you love me!” exclaimed 
Deveril, in a tone of swelling enthusiasm and gush- 
ing rapture; and again and again did he press to 
Lis lips the fair hand that was now completely 
abandoned-to him. ‘But, ah! reflect, Lady Flo- 
rina!’ he said, a cloud suddenly settling upon his 
countenance: “all the brilliant prospects of your 
life may be at stake! If you condescend to bestow 
your hand upon me, you become the bride of the 
humble and obscure artist-——” 

“Bat I become the bride of him whom I can 
love,” observed Florina, in a low soft voice, full of 
an ineffable sincerity. 

And you will renounce the coronet of Saxon- 
dale for me?” asked Deveril, his cheeks glowing 
with rapture. 

“Were it a diadem, I would renounce it for you!” 
rejoined the patrician maidon. 

“Oh! is it possible that such bliss is a reality P 
can it be otherwise than a dream ?” cried Deveril, 
once mom falling upun his knees at the feet of Lady 
Hiorina; then as he gazed up into her countenance, 


soft spirit-voices upon its surface, “ I wish to recall 


he said with a mingled earnestness and impassioned 
emotion, “If for my sake you consent to sacritice 
all those prospects which the world deems brilliant 
and dazzling,—if for tho love of me, the humbie 
and obscure artist, you renounce that position which 
society considers so desirable, you lay me under an 
immensity of obligation which only can be repaid 
by a love so fond, so tender, and so faithful, that 
never did poet dream of such a love nor novelist 
depict it! But is this all that I can give in return 
for the vastness of the sacrifice which you will make 
for me? Yes—I can offer you no other riches than 
the wealth of a heart’s devotion—the opulence of 
feelings that shall have no other aim nor endeavour 
than to ensure your happiness—the treasure of an 
enthusiastic adoration of which thine image alone 
shall ever reign the idol! Such, Florina, is all that 
I can offer you—all that I can lay at your foet—in 
return for this love of your's.” 

“ And what more can I ask?” said the maiden, . 
in gontle accents and with tender looks, as she bent 
down towards her Zneeling lover, so that her cyes 
looked into his own, and her balmy breath fanned 
his brows that were throbbing with the excitement 
of ineffable feelings. ‘You offer me everything 
calculated to ensure my happiness; and the prompt. 
ings of my heart tell me that if others seek to con- 
trol my fate by wedding me to splendid misery and 
coronetted unhappiness, it is a duty I owe unto 
myself to accept the destiny which a higher power— 
I mean that of heaven—appears to throw in my 
way 1?  ) 

“Oh! every word that you speak, worshipped 
and adored Florina, convinces me of the depth of 
your love and assures me of its enduring cone 
stancy! This, this is happiness indeed!”—and ag 
Deveril spoke he threw his arm round the snowy 
neck of the beautecous damsel, and drew down the 
countenance already so close to his own till their 
lips met: and as he still knelt at Florina’s feet, he 
thus culled the first kiss of the love which was now 
so fully revealed. 

“ Rise, rise,’ said Florina, with murmuring tre. 
mulousness of tone; “rise, William—dearest Wil- 
liam |” 

He obeyed her—he rose from his kneeling pos. 
ture—he again seated himself by her side—but for 
some minutes his heart was tvo full to allow the 
utterance of another word. It was a sort of sub- 
dued ecstacy—a prolonged sensation of bliss, wherein 
his soul was steeped: his heart was bathing in a 
fount of elysian delight. The impression of that 
pure, chaste kiss was still upon his lips,—the voice 
which had just addressed him by his Christian 
name for the first time, was dwelling like a soft 
strain of delicious music in his ears,—and the image 
of her on whom he gazed in mute adoration, waa 
reproduced in his heart, never to be effaced! He 
felt that whatever should betide him in this world, 
through whatever storms of adversity or tornadoes 
of misfortune he might be hurried,—to whatever 
distance circumstances might separate him from the 
presence of the idolized and adored one,—yet that 
still the sweets of that kiss would linger on his lips, 
the music of that voice would continue to float in 
his ears, and the image of that face of transcending 
beauty would remain indelibly impressed upon his 
soul. : 

Qn the other hand, while all these thoughts and 
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sensations were exercising their beatific influence 
upon William Deveril, Florina was likewise busied 
with kindred reflections: for she felt that whatever 
barriers might spring up in the way of her union 
with him whom she thus loved, that still her love 
would never be impaired, but if there were a pos- 
sibility of its increasing, it would acquire freah 
power in the presence of every difficulty. Nor less 
could she avoid contrasting this handsomo and 
elegant young man with the insipid-looking and 
self-sufficient youth to whom her relations sought to 
sacrifice her. Indeed, carried away by the current 
of these reflections, she could not help giving audible 

utterance to them—thereby breaking a long silence, 
during which she and her lover had sat gazing in 
mute rapture upon each other. 

‘“‘T feel that I have been too docile, too obedient,” 
she observed, in a low soft voice. “I have listened 
with even a servility of which I am now ashamed, 
and with a meekness wherein was absorbed all the 
proper spirit of a woman, to the representations of 
my aunt Lady Macdonald and to the injunctions of 
my brother Lord Harold. I never ought to have 
given an affirmative reply to the suit of Lord Saxon- 
dale! But while I, on the one hand, was submit- 
ting to the control of an aunt and a brother, he on 
the other hand was acting in accordance with the 
counsel of his mother : for I now understand it all— 
this alliance was projocted and arranged between 
the two families, in utter disregard of what my 
own feelings might be! But, Oh! I am not to bo 
disposed of in this manner; nor«will I suffer all the 
brightest and choicest flowers of my heart’s spring- 
time to wither in the sickly atmosphere of society's 
conventionalisms, nor be crushed beneath the heel 
of an aunt's or a brother's despotism.” 

As Florina thus spoke, her beautiful countenance 
became flushed with excitement—her nostrils di- 
lated—her eyes flashed brightly—ber lips curled 
with decision—and her bosom swelled proudly. 
Never had she appeared to Deveril’s view so truly 
handsome, so transcendingly lovely, as at this mo- 
ment when asserting the spirit of a young damsol 
who felt that she had been coerced, but who had re- 
solved to emancipate herself from the shackles of 
do.nestic tyranny. 

Tho reader may rest assured that little progress 
was made in the drawing lesson of that day: never- 
theless William Deveril remained the full two hours 
which he had at first been invited tostop. Is it ne- 
ceasary to enter into details as to how this interval 
was passed P or can not the reader picture to him- 
self all the tenderness of that scene which followed 
the mutual confession of love? There were long 
periods of silence, during which William and Flo- 
rina sat together, their hands locked, and their 
spirits blending in the raptured gaze which they 
fixed upon each other: then there were intervals of 
soft and tender discourse, during which vows and 
pledges were renewed over and over again ;—and 
the time flew away so rapidly that the two hours 
had passed ere the lovers awoke from their dreamy 
bliss to the consciousness that time was passing at 
all. 

At length Deveril rose to take his departure. 
Nothing had been settled as to any future course 
which they were to pursue: they had been too much 
absorbed in the happiness of the present moment 
to be able to give serious attention to the circum: 
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stances iat wane auarcuing thaie bests: iuduoae Vetanoss that might arise fecm ioeinn’e sausiee to. might arise from Florina’s resolve to 
renounce the coronet of Saxondale and bestow her 
hand upon the young artist. But, as in all such 
cases, there seemed to be a tacit yet mutually adopted 
understanding that for the present their love should 
be concealed from all the world— that it should 
remain a secret sacredly treasured up in the sanc- 
tuaries of their own hearts—and that they should 
trust to the chapter of accidents to throw up circum- 
stances in their favour. Thus ever is it with those 
who love in opposition to the wishes of relatives 
and friends; for there is a timidity in love which 
condemns the heart to keep it secret and forbids the 
lips to proclaim it boldly, even though the resolve 
be deeply takon that this shall be the only love that 
can lead to marriage. 

After exchanging a fond embrace William and 
Florina separated,—the former taking his departure 
from Lady Macdonald’s mansion, and tbe latter 
remaing alone to enjoy the luxury of a solitude 
in which she could ponder upon all that had 
passed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A STRANGE SCEWR 


We have seen that William Deveril had called at 
Lady Macdonald’s mansion precisely at mid-day te 
give a drawing-lesson to Lady Florina: but we have 
also seen that it was a lesson in love that was mu- 
tually taken, and that fwo hours had slipped away 
almost unnoticed by the lovers. It was therefore 
two o’clock when Mr. Deveril issued from that mane 
sion: and at this hour he ought in pursuance of his 
engagement to attend at Saxondale House to give 
Jessons to the Hon. Misses Juliana and Constance 
Farefield. But how could he possibly think of these 
two ladies when the lovely and beloved Florina 
filled his heart with her image? 

Mechanically however he proceeded towards Park 
Lane; but as he made his way through the streets, 
ho had no eyes for the ever-flowing tide of that hu- 
man ocean which pours its unceasing floods through 
the great thoroughfares of the metropolis; nor had 
he any ears for those multitudinous sounds which 
indicate the bustle, the activity, and the vital ener. 
gies of the modern Babylon. All his powers of 
vision as well as all his faculties of thought were 
concentrated inwardly—absurbed in the delicious 
contemplation of Florina’s image which was im. 
pressed upon his heart. 

In this mood did he reach the vicinage of Saxon. 
dale House: but instead of presenting himself there, 
he entered Hyde Park and roved about for some 
time, abandoning himself to those detiaious reflec 
tions which naturally sprang from the scene dee 
scribed in the preceding chapter. At length ho re. 
collected his engagement at Saxondale House. He 
looked at his watch: it was half-past three o'clock. 
What should he do? It was doubtless too late to 
give the Hon. Misses Farefield their lesson: but 
would it not appear pre-eminently disrespectful not 
to call, offer an apology, and ascertain whether it 
would be their pleasure to take their lesson on the 
morrow? , 

Deciding upon this course, William Deveri) bent 
| his way to Saxondale Hougg, and was immediately 
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admitted by the hall-porter. He was conducted h, 
a footman up-stairs to the apartment whero the two 
sisters weré wont to take their lesson ; and he there- 
fore supposed, as he ascended, that they were wait- 
‘ing for him. But on reaching that apartment, ine 
stead of perceiving Juliana and Constance there, he 
found himself in the presence of Lady Saxondale 
herself. 

“You are late, Mr. Deveril,” said her ladyship, in 
a somewhat peculiar tone, so that the young ar- 
tist’s first and most natural thought was that he had 
offended the haughty patrician lady by his seeming 
neglect. 

“T have to offer your ladysh:p a thousand apolo- 
gies," be replied, in a tone and manner which 
while exceedingly courteous and respectful, had 
nevertheless nothing servile nor grovelling in thom 

“Never mind, Mr. Deveril,” said her ladyship. 
*T am not disposed to be angry with you. My 
daughters waited a little while; and finding you 
did not come, they went to take an airing in the 
earriage. But sit down:”—and she pointed to a 
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I thank your Iadyship,” returned Deveril, who 
still remained standing; “but I will not intrude 
any Jonger on your ladyship. Might I ask whether 
the Hon. Misses Farefield designated an hour for 
me to come to-morrow P” 

* Yes—at two o'clock, if your engagements will 
permit,” answered Lady Saxondale: and still there 
was somothing so peculiar in her voice and look 
that tho young artist knew not what to think, and 
even felt himself troubled—but so vaguely and un- 
dofinably that he could not account for this un- 
casiness. “Sit down, Mr. Deveril,” added Lady 
Bazondale: “I wish to speak to you.” 

He accordingly took the chair which she indi- 
cated; and she at the same moment drow her own 
a little closer: then bending forward with an air of 

mysterious confidence, she said, “Mr. Deveril, I 
am desirous of having some very serious discourse 
with you. ‘You will no doubt be surprised— 
—astcnishod—at what you will hear: but you must 
listen !” 

Lady Saxcndale, as she thus spoke, fixed so 
strange and unfathomable a look upon the young 
artist that the trouble of his mind increased~he 
felt embarrassed and confused—a thousand strange 
ideas instantaneously flitted through his brain—bu¢ 
not one of them settled down there into shape or 
consistency. He threw a trembling and inquiring 
look upon Lady Saxondale, and saw that her coun- 
tenance was flushed—that her eyes were shining 
with a strange lustre—that her lips were quivering 
—and that her majestic bust was Swelling and fall- 
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“T am at a loss to understand your ladyship,” 
stammered Deveril, scarcely knowing what he said. 

“No, no—you comprehend me! you understand: 
me full well!” rejoined Lady Saxondale vehemently. 
“Tt isimpossible you can be under any misappre- 
hension on the subject to which I am alluding! But 
wherefore do you gase upon me in this wild and 
frightened manner? Is it that I have touched the 
true chord in your heart ?” 

Lady Saxondale stopped suddenly short, and 
fixed her eyes with even a deeper carnestness of 
gase than before upon William Deveril, as she per- 
cvived that the colour came and went rapidly on the 
delicate duskiness of his handsome countenance : for 
this last remark of her ladyship had confirmed his 
suspicion that she was indeed alluding to his love 
for Lady Florina. 

“Does your ladyship intend to overwhelm me 
with ——with-——-”” he was about to say “ re. 
proaches;” but the natural manliness cf his spirit 
instantaneously reviving, he regained his eelf- 
possession, and in a calmer and firmer tone ob- 
served, “ Whatever your ladyship’s object may be, 
I pray you to be explicit.” 

“Isit possible that you are so blind ?” exclaimed 
Lady Saxondale impatiently: then in softer accents 
and with milder manner, she immediately added, 
“Mr. Deveril, it is not your fault if you have become 
tho ckject of eo much deep and impassioned love. 
Stact not—~but listen to me! Though destiny has 
cast you in a bumblo sphere, yet may I say without 
Satiary, that you are one of nature’s true aristo- 


ing with great and rapid heavings. Deveril grow | cracy. Handsome in pétson—yes, handsome even 
almost irightened, and wished to heaven that he ' to the winning of a heart that never loved before— 
were away from her presence and fairly out of the | endowed too with all the richest treasures of a fine 


house: but he dared not for courtesy'’s sake quit | intellect—possessing elegant manners, and a voice 


her with abruptness. 

“ Mr. Deveril,” resumed Lady Saxondale, in a 
voice that was tremulously low and strangely deep, 
“if a lady of high rank—of patrician eminence— 
should suffer you to know that in spite of all con- 
ventionalisms—in spite too of all circumstances 
which ought to seal her lips on such a subject-——. 
ave, and compel her to crush and stifle the feeling 
itself,——~-if such a Jady, I ask, should suffer you to 
perceive that you are not indifferent to her, what 
course would you pursue P” 

Deveril was beth astounded and alarmed by this 
singular speech. For an instant he fancied that 
Lady Saxondale herself was about to make an 
avowal of love; but instantaneously discarding the 
idea ag ridiculous, he was struck with the conviction 
that she had somehow or another discovered what 
had taken place during the few past hours between 
himself and Florina, and that she was thus deli- 
cately and hesitatingly opening the matter to him, 
so as to remind him of his duty and not deprive her 
eon Lord Saxondale of the maiden whom family ar- 
oe had settled to become the young noble’s 

e 

“You look astonished~even dismayed, at the 
words I have just spoken?” resumed Lady Saxon- 
dale, with every indication of a heightened emotion; 
eo that her splendid form quivered all over—the 
colour deepened upon her cheeks—her eyes shot 
forth stranger fires—her bosom heaved and sank 
with quicker undulations. “But do not be afraid 
to speak to me candidly on this subject. Let all 
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that falls like music on the ear and sinks down with 
ecstatic feeling to the depths of the soul,—it is not 
indeed surprising that you should have thus become 
the object of a passion which could no longer be 
concealed. Yes—you are the object of that passion 
—and it has been long cherished, although never 
avowed until this day!” 

William Deveril listened in « sort of stupor of 
amazem Every word that Lady Saxondale 
uttered, seemed to allude more and more forcibly to 
the affection which he entertained for Florina 
Staunton, but which had never been niade known 
until thie day. And yet, while on the one hand he 
could scarcely doubt that such was the point to 
which her ladyship’s allusions tended, there was 
nevertheless a strange misgiving in his mind that it 
were possible for him to interpret her words 
wrongly, and that everything she was saying might 
bear another constructiou. He was confused—he 
was bewildered: he longed tu speak—to question 
her—to arrive at some certainty on the point; and 
yet he feared to give utterance to a single word, 
lest he should be betrayed into mistake or error. 
His position was most embarrassing—most painful; 
and Lady Saxondale could not help seeing that is 
Was 60. 

“William,” she said—and every fibre in his 
frame thrilled with emotion as be heard himself 
thus addressed a second time this day by his Chris- 
tian name from woman’s lips: for vividly was 
brought bagk to his recollection the ecstatic delight 
he had ere now experienced when that same Chris- 
tian name was pronounced in the melting music of 
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Florina’s own voice,— “William,” repeated Lady 
Saxondale, “tell me, wherefore are you thus moved ? 
why do you listen to me in such deep embarrassment 
—I might almost say with pain? Is it possible, I 
once more ask, that you do not comprehend me?” 

‘No, no,” he cried vehemently: “I do not com- 
arta you. For heaven’s sake, explain your- 

“Oh! why will you drag from my lips, in the 
incompetent form of words, those feelings that gush 
upward from the heart ?—for the feelings them- 
selves are full of ardour and passion, but words are 
cooled by the breath on which they are wafted. But 
if I must be thus explicit, understand me then at 
last :”-—and after a moment’s pause Lady Saxon- 
dale added with strong accentuation, “William 
Deveril, I love you!” 

Although from the instant Lady Saxondale had 

this last speech, the young artist was pre- 
pared for the avowal just made, yet when it did 
fall from the lady’s lipsp—and that so abruptly too— 
he started, and an ejaculation of dismay escaped 
him. But even then he doubted whether he could 
have heard aright, or whetber his ears had deceived 
him; and he continued for two or three moments 
gasing m wonderment and uncertainty upon Lady 
Saxondale; so that she, with that obtuseness of per- 
ception which even the most keen-witted femalcs 
aro liable to in the affairs of tho heart, fancied that 
he was overwhelmed by his good fortune in being 
beloved by a lady of her rank and wealth. 

“Yes, William—dearest, William,” she said, in 
the tenderest tone, and fixing upon him looks brim- 
full of passion, “I love you—-I have loved you for 
some time—and I could conceal it no longer. You 
know that the world regards me as a woman whose 
very pride is a guarantee for her virtue: and sv- 
lemnly, sacredly do I assure you that never before 
have I stooped from the loftiness of my pedestal 
to tell any human being that I loved him! But 
rest assured that I have struggled long to stifle the 
feeling which thus urges me towards you; and the 
struggle has been a painful one! I can now 
struggle no longer: it is a severer conflict than 
even my proud nature can endure, or my strong 
will carry on. I bow—I yield—I, who never bent 
nor succumbed before !———yes, I bow—TI yield, to the 
influence of love;—and you, William Deveril, are 
the object thereof!” 

She had gone on speaking thus because the young 
artist was so paralysed by the state of his feelings 
as to be unable to interrupt, much less stop her. 
Even though her words sounded in his ears, con- 
veying sense and meaning to his comprehension, he 
could scarcely put faith in what he thus heard; and 
2ithough he beheld before him that woman of a 
grand and magnificent beauty, descending from the 
pedestal of her patrician pride, throwing off the 
Juno-like stateliness of her demeanour, and melting 
into all the winning graces and sensuous fascinations 
of Venus herself, yet still he could scarcely believe 
in the reality of the spectacle which he thus beheld. 
So he stood near the chair from which he had risen, 
with eyes fixed wonderingly upon her countenance— 
with lips apart—the very effigy of astonishment 
and doubt ! 

William, what means this singularity of manner 
on your‘part ?” asked Lady Saxondale, her accents 
uow tremulous with anxiety and misgiving. “ Are 
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you not pleased with this avowal of love which I 
have co frankly made? But do not mistake me! 
It is not as a husband that I seek you—it is not as 
a wife that I offer myself. No, no—the world must 
not know our love! And therefore it is as a mistress 
@hat I abandon myself to you !——Yes, this tre- 
mendous sacrifice of honour, and virtue, and all that 
a woman should hold most dear, do I make for the 
maddenmg passion that I experience for you. O 
William, do you refuse such a love as this? No, 
you cannot—you will not! But you do not believe | 
that I am serious? Come—let me convince you 
that I am—let me press you to my bosom!” 

The infatuated lady, hurried along by the mad- 
dening fury of her passions, extended her superb 
arms to enfold the young artist in their embrace: 
but he started suddenly back—and with a strong 
recoil that savoured even of horror and aversion, 
cried out, “No, no!” 

“What! you scorn, you spurn my love?’ ex- 
claimed Lady Saxondale, whose pride and vanity 
would not at the first instant enable her to think 
that it was really so, althouch she expressed it in 
words. “It is impossible! You still think perhaps 
that I am trifling with you—that I am trying you 
in order to see that you are a fit preceptor for my 
daughters? But I takc heaven to witness that I 
am sincere. What? still you stand gazing upon 
me thus in consternation and alarm? It is impos- 
sible, I repeat, that you can refuse my love. Love ? 
it is a burning, devouring passion,—a passion that 
maddens me—a passion that scorches me with con- 
suming flames——else never, never had I suffered 
its wild torrent thus to hurry me away! Love did 
Isay? William Deveril, it is a mad idolatry, in 
which I could sacrifice almost everything—yes, even 
the hope of heaven itself, for your sake. Ah! would 
you have, then, a proof of this fervid love of mine? 
Behold it in the present scene! You know my 
pride—you know my haughtiness—and you may 
conceive then how powerful is that love which can 
thus bend that pride and subdue that haughtiness 
to the degree that now makes mo sue a humble 
suppliant for your love in return !”’ 

“Lady Saxondale,” answered William Deveril, 
again retreating suddenly as she once more flew 
forward to clasp him in her arms, “is it possible 
that you can have thus far forgotten yourself ? or is 
the excuse td be found in a passing madness ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes—it is madness!” she exclaimed with 
vehement aceents,—‘“the madness of this love 
which I feel for you! And I have asked you to 
love me in retwrn—and you hesitate ? Oh, but you 
shall love me—you must love me—and love too as 
I do—as passionately, as ardently !” 

Pence, madam !” exclaimed Deveril indignantly. 
“This scene must not be prolonged another minute.” 

All on « sudden Lady Saxondale’s whole being 
appeared to change: the crimse- hue of excitement 
vanished from her cheeks, leaving them pale ae 
marble—the sensuous light which had been beam- 
ing in her eyes, flamed up into flashing fires—the 
supplicating attitude of her splendid figure was suc- 
ceeded by an air of Juno-like wrath, as she drew 
herself up to the full of her commanding height ; 
and in a voice choked with rage, she said, “ Ah! 
then you scorn my love? you spurn me? you have 
dared to humiliate Lady Saxondale ?” 

“ Madam,” replied Deveril, “if I remain her 
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even duting the few brief moments which are oc- , breathed a revelation of purest and chastest love in 


cupied by what I am now saying, it is only because | his car. 


I would not wish you to imagine that I shall go 
hence from your abode to give publicity to a scene 
as unexpected as it was painful. ‘Your ladyship 
spoaks of being humiliated: but if you feel so, it 
need only be so long as I am in your presence. No 
—I will not make a vaunt of the proposals which in 
a mood of deplorable weakness you have ventured 
to make to me. Let the veil of oblivion be dropped 
over what has passed! And now I bid your lady- 
ship farewell.” 

“ Stop—one moment stop !” said Lady Saxondale, 
in the deep hoarse voice of concentrated passion ; and 
she clutched Deveril violently by the arm. “ You 
must not leave me thus. I feel like a desperate 
woman, capable of desperate deeds. ‘You, sir, are 
the only man I ever loved; and to havo this first 
love of mine thus rejected—thus spurned-~——No, 
by heaven, it shall not be !’—and in the madness of 
her rage she stamped her foot violently on the 
carpet. 

Deveril, shocked and horrified at what was taking 
place, burst from the strong grasp in which Lady 
Saxondale held him, and was hastening to the door, 
when she bounded after him, and caught him by 
the arm again, crying, “Stop—I command you to 
stop! Beware how you irritate me—I am not mis- 
tress of my actions—and if you attempt to escape 
from me again, ere I have said ail that I have to 
say, there willbea struggle, and you know it will be 
playing a coward’s part to do Yiolenco to a wo- 
man !” 

“Lady Saxondale,” said the young artist, pain- 
fully excited and scarcely knowing how to act, “I 
willremain a few minutes and listen to what you have 
to say, if you will only tranquillize your feclings: 
for I really do not wish that you- should incur the 
chance of exposure before your household. At the 
same time I warn your ladyship not to address me 
again in language that is derogatory to yourself and 
insulting to me.” 

‘Tnsulting to you, foolish boy?” said Lady Sax. 
ondale: and the words came hissing forth on her 
panting breath, while every feature of her handsome 
countenance was convulsed with passion—a passion 
in which the fury of desire was mingled with the 
rage of disappointment and the deep sense of mor- 
tification. “Have you refused my love because 
there is such disparity in our ages? It is true 
that there are many years’ difference between 
us: but am I not handsome? am I not in the 
proud glory of my beauty? Look at this hair ;—is 
there one line of silver in it? Look at this face ;— 
is there a wrinkle upon it? Look at this form;— 
has time done aught to mar its symmetry? No, 
no,” she added with increasing excitement, “I not 
only love, but I have the consciousness of being 
loveable. And if my mirror told me false in that 
respect, think you that the handsomest and proudest 
peers of England, who when seeking my hand have 
told mo that I was beautiful, have spoken thus in 
mere idle flattery? Once again, then, William 
Deveril——” 

“No, lady—not again—not even once again!” he 
cried, now stricken with the conviction that every 
moment which he gave up to a prolongation of this 
scene was a treachery and an insult to that sweet 
patrician girl who but a few hours previously had 


“Ah, then your’s is a heart of adamant and will 
not be moved!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale. “But 
perhaps you love another ?”—and her whole form 
quivered with rage as the bare idea struck her with 
an ice-chill, smiting her proud heart as if it would 
rend it in twain. 

“Love another?” echoed the young artist me- 
chanically: for again he trembled lest his secre 
should be surprised. : 

“Yes—love another!’ promptly rejoined Lady 
Saxondale. “I said so—and I see that it is the 
case. Oh! that tell-tale look of your’s reveals the 
secret! Then I have a rival? Ah! rivalry en- 
courages bad passions—it excites vengeance—and 
by the heaven above us, William Deveril, if my love 
be spurned for that of any puling sentimental girl, 
the revenge that I will wreak shall be terrible!” 

“ Good heavens, Lady Saxondale !” exclaimed the 
young artist, thinking of Florina; “you know not 
what you say!” 

“But I have told you what I will do,” respondod 
the infuriate woman—for infuriate she now really 
was. “Beware how you continue to spurn my love! 
Say but-one kind word, and I will forgive all that 
has passed———” 

*“ Madam, I can bear this no longer,” cried 
Deveril, once more breaking away from her. 

“Stop !” she exclaimed, a third time catching him 
by the arm, and with such power too that he could 
not have escaped without exerting more violence 
than his generous naturé would permit him to do 
towards a female: “I have but a single word now 
to say. Give me your love, William, and I will 
worship your persist in refusing me, and I become 
your bitterest enemy !” 

Having thus spoken, with flashing eyes, pale 
countenance, quivering lips, and trembling form, 
she suddenly released him of her own accord—end 
he found himself free. 

“Lady Saxondale,” he answered, “ when this 
tempest of passion has subsided, you will bo sorry 
for what has passed.” : 

“Sorry? No,” she cried, now drawing herself 
up once more with sovereign hauteur, so that her 
majestic beauty seemed terrible in this storm of 
rage and indignation: “that word is not one which 
can be applied to Lady Saxondale. Instead of ex- 
periencing sorrow, I shall look for vengeance. If 
your mind be made up, mine is also. I could have 
sacrificed everything to enjoy your love; but I can- 
not endure to be humiliated by this rejection of my 
own. Much theretore as I could have loved you, I 
am prepared to hate you. Which is to be the alter- 
native ?” 

“Madam,” answered Deverii, “this scene has 
already lasted much too long, and your conduct 
towards me has passed from indelicacy to insult.” 

“Begone, then, sir!” she exclaimed, the fires of 
all possible human passions flashing from hor eyes. 
“TI hate you—and I will be revenged!” 

William Deveril bowed coldly and quitted the 
room. In a couple of minutes he crossed the 
threshold of Saxondale House, and returned once 
more into Hyde Park to compose the feelings that 
had been so much excited by the strange and paine 
ful ordeal through which he had just passed 

It appeared as if he had, just wakened up from a 
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dream the influence of which pursued him even 
when he was awake. Was it possible that the 
proud, the dignified, the haughty Lady Saxondale 
had so far forgotten her wonted self-possession as to 
expose herself in such a manner? But by a natural 
transition of ideas, the young artist was led to 
contrast the sensuous fervour and immodest passion 
of that lady with the chaste love and delicate affec- 
tion of the beauteous Florina. Then, still pursuing 
the thread of his reflections, he could not help 
tr&mbling at the satanic threats of vengeance which 
Lady Saxondale had hurled at his head,—and not 
at his head alone, but at that of whomsoever she 
might detect in being what she chose to regard 
asarival. Deveril saw that she was a despcrate 
and dangerous woman—a woman whom her dis- 
appointed passion had rendered thus desperate, and 
who was likely to prove all the more dangerous 
because she possessed the strongest energies, which 
she would not fail to exercise in the pursuit of any 
object she was anxious to attain. 

But what was heto do? Should he confidentially 
impart to Florina’s ear everything that had oc- 
curred, and thus put the young maiden upon her 
guard in case Lady Saxondale should by any acci- 
dent discover that the object of his love was none 
other than the same being who had been selected to 
become her own son’s bride ? No—the honourable 
and upright mind of Deveril recoiled from the bare 
idea of shocking the pure and chaste Florina by 
the tale,of her ladyship’s depravity; and he there- 
fore came to the resolve to observe the strictest sc- 
crecy in respect to all that fad just taken place. 

It was now five o’clock; and Deveril, quitting 
Hyde Park, bent his way to a lodging which he had 
in Pall Mall. Notthat he habitually resided there; 
for he had another place of residence in one of the 
suburbs of London. But this lodging, consisting 
of three apartments, served as the place where he 
received letters and visits in respect to the profession 
he exercised. One of tho rooms was fitted up as a 
studio, where he gave lessons to those who preferred 
to visit him there: another room was used as a par- 
lour ;,and a third as a bed-chamber, in case it suited 
him to sleep at his lodgings. 

On returning to Pall Mall he fotind two or three 
persons waiting to see him on matters of business ; 
and when they had taken their departure he ordered 
some dinner to be served up. Little appetite how- 
ever had the young artist for the food thus placed 
upon the table: his thoughts were too much ab- 
sorbed—or rather too pleasurably and painfully di- 
vided between the two scenes which had marked 
this memorable day. It was not till past nine 
o’clock that he quitted his lodging; and the evening 
being exceedingly beautiful, he determined to walk 
to his suburban residence—for he felt that exercise 
and fresh air would soothe the excitement of his 
thoughts. 

It was ten o'clock as William Deveril entered 
the Regent’s Park, across which his path lay in 
the direction of a splendid mansion somewhat 
isolated from the rest of the superb residences 
which abound in that district. The evening was 
warm—some of the casements of that mansion were 
open—and the swelling tide of music flowed forth 
to his ear. That music was accompanied by several 
sweet female voices; and so exquisitely did they sing 
that the young artist, as passionately fond of music 
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as he was of drawing, stood still to listen. He wag 
enabled to approach to within half-a-dozen yards of 
the fence bounding the garden in which the man- 
sion stood; and it was from the open casement of a 
room on the first floor that the delicious strains of 
vocal and instrumental harmony were wafted forth. 
This casement was the side-window of a drawing- 
room whose front, with a range of several windows, 
looked in another direction upon an ampler spread 
of grounds; and the side-window to which we have 
alluded, opened on a balcony towards which the 
luxuriant clematis and jasmine, mingling with roses, 
crept up against the wall. 

As William Deveril stood listening to the music, 
he recollected that Florina had mentioned to him 
during the two hours they had passed together that 
day, that she was going to a party with her aunt 
Lady Macdonald to the house of some friends in 
the Regent’s Park that evening; and as the young 
artist stood gazing up at the open casement, the 
crimson draperies of which gavo a roseate hue to 
the light shining forth from the interior of the 
room, he thought to himself, “ Perhapa it is here 
that my beloved Florina is now gracing the brilliant 
assemblage with her presence? Ah! was it some 
instinctive feeling of this kind which made me 
prefer walking home to-night—which made me 
take this exact path—and which now caused me to 
halt here close by this stately mansion ?” 

While ho was thus musing to himself, the har. 
mony had ceased—the soft sounds of the music and 
the equally delici8us voices no longer sent forth 
their fluid notes to the star-lit air; and Deveril was 
about to pursue his way, scarcely able to repress a 
sigh as he thought that if Florina were indeed there, 
some aristocratic coxcomb perchance was privileged 
to lead her through the mazes of the dance, while 
he who possessed her love was wandering round the 
exterior of that luxurious mansion! 

At the very moment he was turning away, the 
crimson drapery was drawn aside, and a lady ap- 
peared upon the balcony, as if to escape for a few 
moments from the stifling heat within and breathe 
the fresher and purer air of the night. But that 
lady was Florina! Yes—Fiorina, elegantly dressed 
—looking radiantly beautiful in her ball-room 
toilet-—Florina, the idol of the young artist's 
worship ! 

An ejaculation of joy and delight burst from De- 
veril’s lips. Florina started, and was about to re- 
treat from the balcony; but Deveril breathed her 
name in a soft voice, yet just loud enough for her to 
hear. And she did hear it—and by the light which 
shone through the crimson draperies the enraptured 
Deveril could perceive that the young maiden’s 
countenance became suddenly animated with ine 
effable pleasure as she recognized him. But it was 
dangerous to attempt any communication under 
circumstances where notice might be attracted; 
and so the interchange of whatever the lovers 
might have to say was limited to signs. Florina 
waved her snowy handkerchief to the young artist; 
and he, responding in a similar manner to that 
mute but recognized signal ef love, passed linger- 
ingly away. 

He saw Florina push aside the draperics again 
and disappear behind them: then rejoicing that he 
had thus caught a glimpse of his adored one, 
though only for such a brief passing instant, he sped 
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onward with a lighter heart to his own residence, 
which was at no very great distance. 

But as William Deveril entered the hall of a 
beautiful little villa which he thus occupied in the 
neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, a charming 
creature of angelic beauty came forth from the 
parlour to welcome him, and even to chide him 
affectionately for being so late. Who was this 
beautiful creature that thus showed herself so 
anxious for his return, and whom he embraced so 
fondly as he made some excuse for his lateness? 
Ah! from this mystery we cannot at present draw 
the veil—even though it were to relieve the reader 
from uncertainty as to whether William Deveril 
had that day pledged an undivided love to Florina 
Staunton. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FABRICATION. 


Norsina@ could exceed the rage and disappoint- 
ment of Lady Saxondale at the rebuff she had ex- 
perienced from William Deveril. We must inform 
the reader that from the very first moment he com- 
menced giving lessons to the Miss Farefields, at 
Saxondale House, several months back, her ladyship 
had conceived a strange and irresistible attachment 
fowards that handsome young man. At the begin- 
ning Lady Saxondale had endeavoured to put away 
this feeling, with as much calm cgnfidence that she 
would succeed in doing so as if she were divesting 
herself of a garment which though fitting some- 
what tight she had no doubt of being able to lay 
aside: but insensibly that attachment grew upon 
her; and though she was long ero she would admit 
this circumstance to herself, yet she could not hel 
at last opening her eyes deliberately to the fact that 
she really loved William Deveril. 
It was perfectly true that Lady Saxondalo 
struggled long and painfully against this growing 
passion: true also that it acquired a power greater 
than her own faculty of resistance. We may like- 
wise observe that she had spoken with equal truth 
when informing Deveril that she had never loved 
before. The reader is well aware that sho had not 
married old Lord Saxondale for love; and that 
though she had been true and faithful to him—had 
treated him with kindness—and had therefore made 
him a good wife, she had never experienced for him 
any sentiment beyond those of friendship and gra- 
titude. At his death, though left a young, beautiful, 
and rich widow, she had never thought of changing 
her condition—simply because out of the many 
offers which she received, not one was made by any 
individual of a rank so much superior to her own as 
to make her wish to aspire to it. As for love, she 
encountered no one capable of inspiring her with 
that sentiment. Thus remaining single, she had 
pursued only one idea—and this was her ambition. 
She looked upon herself with pride and satisfaction 
as having been the means of perpetuating the race 
of Saxondale in a direct line from her husband, 
and in having rescued the coronet and estates from 
the grasp of a profligate and unprincipled man in 
the person of Ralph Farefield. Her ambition had 
therefore been, from the time of her husband's 
death, to rear Edmund Saxondale—to watch over 
him with the most sealous care—and to cherish hin 


as the only prop upon which the proud title of 
Saxondale now rested. For there was no other 
direct male hei to that title known to exist; and 
if Edmund died, the title would become extinct and 
the estates would devolve to a very distant relative 
owning a ducal rank, and in which the title of Saxon- 
dale would consequently be merged and lost. We will 
not now pause to describe all Lady Saxondale had 
suffered on perceiving the gradual development of 
Edmund's evil qualities as he grew up: but we will 
content ourselves with observing that if she could 
not love him, she nevertheless cherished him as the 
only hope of perpetuating the family into which sho 
had married and of which she was so proud. 

This was Lady Saxondale’s ambition! The same 
explanations may likewise account for her apparently 
premature anxiety to make such matrimonial ar- 
rangements on behalf of Edmund, as would provide 
him with a wife the moment he should come of age, 
Hence the selection of Lady Florina,—a highborn 
though portionless damsel, whose relations and friends 
had been too willing toassent to her prospective sacni- 
fice to the sickly, ill-conditioned, and evil-minded 
Lord Saxondale. It was now the aim of her ladyship’s 
ambition to sce Edmund married and behold male 
issue springing from the union, so that she might be 
assured of the perpetuation of the race of Saxon- 
dale. With this ambition constituting as it were 
the aim of her existence, it was not likely that such 
& woman would be easily accessible to the more ten- 
der sentiment of love. She was too worldly-minded 
to be thus sensitive. Byt had she not passions P 
Yes: but she had also the pride that enabled her to 
control them. She had not remained virtuous for 
the love of virtue: but because she was too prudent 
and too cautious to endanger her proud position in 
the world. She had not remained chaste through 
any genuine sentiment of feminine purity; but be- 
cause she did not choose to risk the consequences of 
anintrigue. ‘Thus, when she had found her pas- 
sions rebelling, she had subdued them ; and when 
tempted by the overtures of the gallant and the 
dissipated in the world of fashion, she had risen su- 
perior to such temptationse—not because she pos- 
sessed a virtue that recoiled from them, but because 
she was too proud to compromise herself by succumb- 
ing to them. 

Such had been the history of Lady Saxondale’s 
life from the period of her husband’s death until 
that when she met William Deveril. For nineteen 
years had she remained inaccessible to love or to 
temptation : and now she not only experienced love, 
but invited temptation by becoming herself the 
temptress! Severely and painfully, we repeat, had 
she struggled against this passion which she felt for 
Deveril: but at length she found that it was con- 
suming her. She had endeavoured to avoid mect- 
ing him when he came to the house to give lessons 
to her daughters ; but an irresistible impulse would 
urge her to the room where she might see him. 
She had struggled to banish his image from her 
mind: as vainly might she have essayed to roll 
back with her hand the mighty volume of water 
which the Thames pours into the sea at the time of 
its ebb. The strength of her mind gradually gave 
way in this one respect: namely, the irresistible 
passion she experienced for Deveril. She felt at 
last that she must avow this love of her's t@ him—if 
such @ passion deserved the name of Jove at all! 
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3ot for a moment did she anticipate a repulse. On 
the contrary, naturally judging from what she con- 
atantly beheld passing around her in the great 
world, she had expected that the humble artist 
would rejoice at being invited to become the para- 
mour of a lady of rank and riches. 

Great, then, was her rage—~infinite her disap- 
pointment—and cruel her sense of humiliation, at 
the rebuff she had experienced. That it was through 
any purely virtuous feeling on William Deveril’s 
part, she could scarcely imagine: but she believed 
it to be because he loved another, and was so in- 
fatuated with this love, that unlike the young men 
of the aristocratic world, he would have considered 
it a crime to prove unfaithful to it. Whosoever 
therefore the object of this love might be, Lady 
Saxondale was fully prepared to regard and to treat 
henas a rival; and thus was this woman, naturally 
so proud, so strong-minded, and so dignified in her 
conduct, ready to descend to the meanness of 
jealousy, the paltriness of envy, and the pettiness of 
revenge, in a matter where after all she herself had 
sustained no substantial nor real injury. But whero 
&@ woman’s passion is concerned, her whole nature 
becomes warped according to circumstances and in- 
fluences. 

Ungenerous herself in the course which she was 
thus prepared to pursue, Lady Saxondale could not 
help fancying that Deveril was equally likely to take 
an ungenerous advantage of the scene which had 
placed her in his power. In short, she believed that 
he was likely, in consequence of her threats, to 
spread the story of her owertures and his refusal. 
At all events, she argued, if he did not do so at 
once he would hereafter when he found that she had 
given utterance to no idle threats but was pursuing 
him and her rival whoever she might be, with her 
implacable resentment. Therefore she resolved to 
be beforehand with him in all respects, and by tell- 
ing the story herself, put upon it the complexion 
that would suit her own interests, and throw com- 
plete discredit on any counter-statement he might 
hereafter make. 

So soon as William Deveril had parted from Lady 
Saxurfdale in the manner described in the previous 
chapter, she promptly compused her feelings; and 

inging the bell, inquired whether her daughters 
had returned from their ride in the carriage. She 
was answefed in the negative; and she therefore 
waited patiently till they came back. On their ar- 
rival the young ladies, hearing that their mother 
had inquired for them, hastened to put off their 
bonnets and shawls, and then proceeded to the 
drawing-room where her ladyship was now seated. 

“My dear girls,” she said, in a far more caressing 
and lively nner than she was wont to adopt 
towards them, especially in respect to the eldest, 
Juliana,—“ you will never conjecture how sin- 
gular a scene has been taking place during your 
absence.” 

“At all events, my dear mother,” answered 
Constance, “it was of no very serious character ; 
for you are gay over it: and therefore your words 
have caused me little uneasiness but much curi- 
osity.” 

“The scene was too ludicrous to be serious,” con- 
tinued Lady Saxondale. “What will you think 
when I tell you that I have had a declaration of love 
and an offer of marriage ?” 
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“What! you, mother?” exclaimed Julians. 
* From some old nobleman, I suppose P” 

“The remark is scarcely respectful, Miss,” re 
turned Lady Saxondale, now suddenly recovering 
her wonted dignity, blended with hauteur: “ for J 
presume you intended me to understand that only 
an old nobleman would be likely to seek my hand in 


“Well, tell us this adventure of your’s then,” 
said Juliana, not in the most respectful tone: fox 
the reader has already seen that this young lady 
was by no means the pattern of « dutiful daughter, 

“Yes—tell us what has happened, my dear 
mother ?” asked Constance, who was far more affeo- 
téonate and docile to her parent. 

“It is perfectly true,” continued Lady Saxondale, 
addressing herself more to Constance than to 
Juliana, “ that I have received an offer: but I think 
when I tell you from whom it came, you will say 
that I have even less reason to be proud of the pro- 
posal than if it had been made by some old noble- 
man such as Juliana has referred to.” 

“Who, then, was it P” inquired Constance. 

“Your preceptor, Mr. Deveril!” responded Lady 
Saxondale. 

An ejaculation of the most unfeigned surprise 
burst from the lips both of Juliana and Constance. 

“It is really the case,” continued their mother. 
“You know that you waited for him some little time 
this afternoon; and as he did not make his appear. 
ance you went out. But you left a message that if 
he called he wassto be asked to come to-morrow. 
Now, as I always regarded him as a very civil, well- 
behaved, nice young man, I did not choose to mor. 
tify him by leaving that message to be delivered by 
the servants: so I allowed him to be shown up when 
he came; and having received his apology for the 
lateness of his arrival, I gave your message. I 
don’t know if I spoke in a more affable tone than 
usual ; but certain it is that he sat down and begas 
conversing in a way which I considered to be some- 
what familiar. I showed a little impatience at this; 
when he suddenly entered upon the most extrava- 
gant declarations———I scarcely know how he began 
them, but I recollect that I was so taken with 
astonishment that I allowed him to proceed unin- 
teruptedly for some time. To be brief, ho flung 
himeelf at my feet—gave utterance to a thousand 
ridiculous things borrowed from the rhapsodies 
which lovers are made to utter in novels and roe 
mances—besought me to have pity on him—and 
vowed ae did not, be should kill himself in de- 
spair.” 

“Is this possible?” asked Juliana, eyeing her 
mother with something like doubt and suspicion in 
her looks. 

“Good heavens, what insolence!” cried the 
younger daughter, who on the other hand implicitly 
believed every word her ladyship uttered. 

‘Insolence indeed !” echoed Lady Saxondale, not 
appearing to observe the manner in which Juliana 
surveyed her: “and yet I can scarcely call it inso- 
lence, because it was such pure unmitigated folly, 

However, I sent him away from my presence, and 
ordered him never to come to the house again.” 

“YT am surprised at Mr. Deveril,” said Constance. 
“T always thought he was an unassuming, well- 
behaved, and discreet young man,—« very superiog 
young man indeed—quite a gentleman-———" 
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“ And utterly incapable of such egregious folly,” 
added Juliana. “ At least,” she immediately said, 
observing that Lady Saxondale fixed her eyes sternly 
upon her, “he is the last man in existence that I 
should have thought likely to commit himself so 
absurdly. The only excuse to be found for him is 
that it was a transient touch of insanity.” 

“Perhaps so,” observed Lady Saxondale. 

She then continued to discourse upon the sub- 
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she could hate Deveril as keenly as she had loved 
him—and though she was even meditating revenge 
—yet was she still devoured by a consuming 
passion for that splendidly handsome young man. 
And she was tortured, too, with jealousy on ac- 
count of the unknown rival to whom she felt as 
sured his heartwas devoted, and whom she longed 
to punish ! 

When morning dawned Lady Saxondale arose 


Ject with her two daughters a little longer; after , from the sumptuous couch where she had only been 


which she retired to her own chamber to dress for 
But she had now a new cause for spite | 


dinner. 
and vexation, she having seen full well that she 
was not believed by her eldest daughter. 

“Well, Constance,” said this young lady to 


enabled to snatch a fow hours of troubled slumbexy—~ 
a slumber too which was haunted with feverish 
dreams. She looked at herself in the glass; and 
perceiving that she was pale and somewhat careworn, 
she stamped her foot impatiently, muttering to her. 


her sister, the moment they were alone together, | self, “New carcos, new sources of annoyance and 


“what think you of the tale that has just been 
told us P” 

“That Mr. Deveril’s conduct was most extraor- 
dinary,” replied Constance, not perceiving the real 
drift of her sister’s question. 

“ And so it would have been if everything took 
place exactly as our mother has chosen to represent 
it,” observed Juliana. 

“What do you mean?” asked Constance, in as- 
tonishment. 

“T mean that there is something more in all this 
than her ladyship has chosen to tell us. Is it likely 
—is it natural, that a young man like Mr. Deveril 
would fall so desperately in love with a woman of 
our mother’s age?” 

* Not so very old,” interrupted@onstance : “ only 
just forty—and you must admit that mamma is 
superbly handsome.” 

“Granted! But if she is forty, Mr. Deveril is | 
not more than twenty,” rejoined Juliana; “and it 
is not likely, I repeat, that he should fall head over | 
ears in love with a woman double his age: for it | 
could only be in the madness and intoxication of | 
such a love that he would have ventured to demand 
our mother’s hand in marriage. In plain terms, 
Constance, I do not believe the story; and we will 
find out something more about it ere long.” 

* But why should mamma tell so wicked a false. 
hood ?” asked the younger sister, reproachfully. 

“Oh! why, why, why--you always ask why to 
everything!” exclaimed Juliana, petulantly. “Of 
course one may sec things or suspect things, and 

yet not always know the reason why. How is it 
that our mother is so desperately frightened of that 
old wretch Mabe], whom I hate as cordially as pos- 
sible? How is it, again, that our mother gave an 
audience in such a hurry to that old woman the 
other night that I told you about” 

At this moment a lady’s-maid entered to intimate 
that it was time to dress for dinner; and the col- 
loquy between the two sisters was accordingly cut 
short. 

Little did Lady Saxondale sleep during the night 
that followed this day of her discomfiture and defeat 
in respect to William Deveril. She lay tossing upon 
her downy couch as if it were the hardest and most 
uncomfortable mattrass that ever belonged to a 
pauper’s garret. Or we might even go farther and 
say that many a poor creature that night slept a 
sweeter sleep upon etraw than the great patrician 
lady was enabled to woo to her eyes though lying in 
that sumptuous bed. - Her heart felt as if scorpions | 
wore toaring it: for though sho had declared that | 
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vexation, arising up around me! This must not 
be ” 


And yet she did not put a stop to any of these 
self-created sources of vexation by at once abandon. 
ing her projects of vengeance in respect to William 
Deveril. No: the strong-minded woman was now 
enslaved by her passions—those passions which for 
so many long years she had dominated as an 
empress-tyrant keeps her foot upon the neck ofa re- 
bellious people. 

It was between two and three o'clock in tho 
afternoon that Lady Saxondale’s carriage stopped 
at the house of Lady Macdonald in Cavendish 
Square: and as she ascended towards the drawing- 
room, she settled her countenance in such a manner 
that it seemed to wear a look as if a sense of some 
ludicrous yet disagreeablo scene were lingering in 
Lady Macdonald and Florina were 
seated together in the drawing-room when Lady 
Saxundale was announced; and they both at once 
observed the singular look which her ladyship’s 
features thus wore. 

“Has anything unpleasant occurred, my dear 
friend?’ asked Lady Macdonald when the usual 
greetings and complimentary inquiries were ex- 
changed. 

“Unpleasant?” echoed Lady Saxondale, as if 
surprised that she should be thus questioned. 
“Oh! I suppose that my looks must have reflected 
gomewhat of the topic I was revolving in my mind 
as LT rode hither. Well, I did not mean to tell you 
—but after all, I do not know why I should keep it 
secret :’—and her ladyship now laughed with every 
appearance of a genuine merriment. 

“ At all events it is nothing seriously unpleasant,” 
said Lady Macdonald. 

‘“ Rather ludicrous and amusing than unpleasant,” 
responded Lady Saxondale. “And yet it is annoy. 
ing too—because,” she added with dignity, “I 
flatter myself that there could not possibly be any- 
thing in my manner, much less in my conduct, te 
give the slightest encouragement——” 

‘‘ My dear friend, you are speaking in enigmas,” 
said Lady Macdonald, as Lady Saxondale paused, 
“Neither Florina nor I can understand to what 
you are alluding. And yet in the sphere in which 
we move, people do seem to be growing mysterious 
and incomprehensible. Here’s my niece, who hag 
been so abstracted and thoughtful all the morn- 
in 9? 

“‘ By the bye, my dear Florina,” exclaimed Lady 
Saxondalee as if suddenly reminded of something 
by the aunt’s silusion to, the young lady, “how tiad 
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J think of it, you receive lessons from a certain Mr. 
William Deveril—do you not?” 

The sudden appearance of a ghost would not have 
ee a more startling effect upon the lovely 

orina than this question so abruptly and unex- 
pectedly put. Sho turned red and pale in rapid 
transitions—half sprang from her seat—and then 
surveyed Lady Saxondale in a sort of stupor of 
amazement, 

* “ Why, what is the matter with you, Flo ?” asked 
her ladyship, at first utterly at a loss to comprehend 
the meaning of this emotion which her words had 
excited on the part of the young lady; then allinan 
instant a suspicign of the truth flashed tu her mind 
—for the eyes of jealousy are keen and sharp as 
needles. 

“You changed the conversation so abruptly, my 
dear Lady Saxondale,” answered Florina, slowly re- 
covering herself and endeavouring to smile, though 
the attempt was not very successful, “that you 
quite startled me.” 

.“ I too noticed how strange you looked, Flo,” ex- 
tinimed Lady Macdonald: “but I suppose that 
when onc is abstracted and thoughtful, to have 
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question suddenly put shakes the nerves. However, 
Lady Saxondale has evidently something to say con 
eerning that Mr. Deveril who gives you lessors. 
Flo.” 

“The most amusing thing in the world!” ex- 
claimed her ladyship, pretending rather to address 
hersclf to the aunt than to the niece, but furtivay 
surveying the latter with a scrutinizing intentness 
from the corners of her eyes. ‘ Would you believe 
it ?—this Mr. Deveril who has obtained such re- 
nown by his talents and is so extensively patronized 
in the circles of rank and fashion, seems to have had 
his head turned by his good fortune. For my part, 
I always considered him to be a well-behaved unas- 
suming young man, of a sufficiently independent 
spint tor ono ef his sex and intelligence, but totally 
devoid of any insolent pretensions.” 

“That is precisely the opinion which I had 
formed of him,” observed Lady Macdonald ; “ and 
I should reatly foel grieved to be compelled to alter 
it. What has happened ?” 

Florina said nothing, but awaited with a tortur- 
ing suspense the reply that should be given to the 
question her aunt had just put to Lady Saxondale. 
She was naturally filled with the strangest misgiv- 
ings; and even while waiting for the clearing up of 
her uncertainty and doubt, she felt a thousand wild 





conjectures sweeping through her brain ; for under | 


such painful circumstances one secms to live an 
entire age in a single minute, and te be tossed upon 
a sea of troubled emotions vast cnough to fll a cen- 
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already conjectured ci; really take place. You 
may conceive my aston.cciment! But who would 
have thought it of this Mr. Deveril? A young 
man of his intelligenco to be so besotted !—a person 
of his appazont good breeding to be so utterly 
ignorant cf the ordinary proprieties of life, or at 
least so far ‘forget them! Is it not strange ?” 

“Very strange indeed,” returned Lady Mav- 
donald. ‘And yet persons in our sphere of life 
are liable to the impertinences of presumptuo 
coxcombs——” . 

“That is exactly what Mr. Deveril is,” observed 
Lady Sazondale: and sho saw that poor Florina 
was literally writhing on her chair under these cruel 
inflictions. “The poor silly fool, because he is 
rather good-looking, has got some little talent, and 
has been petted and made much of in the houses 
| of the aristocracy to which he has obtained admit. 
tance as a preceptor, fancies that the civilities 
shown him are of a different character from what 
they seem——” 

“But you have not yet told us,” interrupted 
Lady Macdonald, “exactly what it is that this 
Mr. Deveril has done: although, from the remarks 
you have made, I have not much trouble to guess. 
In short, I suppose that he has dared to fancy that 
| your ladyship was in love with him ?” 

“Precisely so,” returned Lady Saxondale, who 
now had the secret satisfaction of noticing with her 
furtive glances that poor Florina was so cruclly 
tortured as to have been compelled surreptitiously 





tury, although compressed at tho time into the space to wipe away the tears which had started from her 
of a few instants. She however did her best to concen! | eyes. “The incident Mappened yesterday,” con- 
what she exp»rienced. Her cunt was not noticing ; tinued Lady Saxondale, dwelling with a fiendish 
ner; reo cic. Iady Caoxondale appear to be doing so | dclight upon her words as she knew that every 
stuet—-tnough in reality the latter lost not a single | syllable fell like successive crops of molten lead 
gleam or shade of those feelings that found a swift | upon the most sensitive f>res of Florina’s heart. 
brief flitting expression upon the young maiden’s | “Tho girls had gone out for an airing, and I was 
features. alone. Mr. Deveril was shown up, because I had a 
“You asked me what has happened, my dear | message to deliver from Juliana and Constance. 
friend?” resumed Lady Saxondale in reply to Lady | It was merely, as you might suppose, to make 
Macdonald’s question. ‘ You really never would ; arrangements for the days and the hours when 
guess—and you will scarely know how to believe ; they would tako their lessons in future. It struck 
me when I tell you. In one sense you will perhaps | mo that there was something very peculiar in tho 
say that I ought to feel +»mplimented—in anotier ; young man’s look and manner,—a flushing 8f the 
indignant and angry—and in a third sense wonder- | cheeks—a trembling and a hesitation in the speech 
fully amused and diverted.” —an embarrassment and an awkwardness, as if he 
“T already begin to understand your meaning,” | wanted to say something but dared not. It natu. 
said Lady Macdonald in astonishment. ‘“ But is it | turally occurred to me that he had some fuvour to 
really possible——” ask,—perhaps an advance of money, or something 
“So possible,” returned Lady Saxondalo, “that | of the kind; and foeling really willing to oblige 
it did actually take place.” him, but little suspecting what was agitating in his 
All this was torture and excruciation fcr poor | mind, I said something to encourage him to pro- 
Florina; and Lady Saxondale sawit. Every varicd | ceed. Then he burst forth into the most impas- 
expression which swept over the young maiden’s | sioned declarations. I listened with astonishnient, 
countenance, and every new effort which she made | thinking that he had either gone mad or was re- 
to conceal her emotions, tended to confirm Lady | citing some rhapsody from a novel. But as his 
Saxondale’s suspicion that she now knew who her ; language grew more vehement and his meaning 
rival was in the love of William Deveril. There- | /ess and less mistakable, I rose indignantly from 
fore, to deal in bare allusions without coming im- | my seat. Then ho throw himself upon his knees 
mediately to the point itself, was now a source of | before me, vowing that his happineas—his very 
malignant pleasure to the jealous lady. She saw ; life—was in my hands, and that if I did not have 
how she was torturing poor Florina—how she was | mercy upon him he should kill himself in despair.” 
angling as 1t were with her foelings—and she en-| “I never heard of such a thing,” exclaimed 
deavoured to prolong this cruel game as much as; Lady Macdonald. “And to think that I should 
possible. have allowed such an improper person to give les- 
“Yes, my dear friend,’ sne continued, still ap- | sons to Florina, and to be alone with her!” 
pearing to address herself almost entircly to Lady i “But I’ had dono the same in respect to rey 
Macdonale, “what you in your shrewdness have daughters, without eversthinking that the young 
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man was capable of so much infatuation or arro- 
gance, whichever it may be. And yet,” continued 
Lady Saxondale, affecting to laugh gaily, “I really 
ought to consider myself highly complimented at 
being thus chosen as the object of his tenderness, 
when amongst his pupils there were younger and 
fairer ladies. Really, Flo,” she added, now turn- 
ing towards the soul-tortured maiden, “I am sur- 
prised that in his impudence and presumption 
he has never thrown himself at your feet.” 

Florina was indeed suffering a martyrdom which 
was all the more acute—all the more intense—be- 
cause she dared not give vent to the expression of 
her agonies in ejaculations or in tears, but was 
compelled to strain every nerve and exert every 
effort to conceal them. The colour had however 
entirely forsaken her cheeks—she looked unnaturally 
pale and cold—and the smile which she forced her- 
self to assume at Lady Saxondale’s remark, was wan 
and sickly. : 

“But how did this extraordinary romance end ?” 
asked Lady Macdonald, who not dreaming that 
her niece had any extraordinary interest in the 
conversation, did not pay particular attention to 
her. 

“ It terrainated, my dear friend,” answered Lady 
Saxondaia, “in the only way in which such a pro- 
ceeding could end. With indignation did I expel 
Mr. Deveril from my presence, commanding him 
never to approach the door of Saxondale House 
again. He went away, muttering threats of re- 
venge, but terribly crest-fallen. Now really, I do 
not wish to inflict an injury upon the poor infa- 
tuated, presumptuous young man: but of course I 
caonot, by passing the matter over in silence, 
permis him to continue his visits at the houses of 
my fiends.” 

“I mr one shall order the door to be shut in 
his face next time he comes hither,” exclaimed 
Lady Macdonald; “and I am sure that our dear 
Florina is as much obliged as I am to your lady- 
ship for having thus lost no time in making us 
aware of the dangerous character of this young 
man. And so he threatened you, my dear friend— 
did her” 

“Yes: but that is always the last resource of 
vulgar minds,” responded Lady Saxondale. “ You 
may readily suppose I cared nothing for his 
threats——” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Lady Macdonald. 
“Persons in our sphere are beyond the reach of 
such malevolence. Probably you will have a 
letter full of contrition in the course of the day.” 

“Ah! I forgot to observe,” exclaimed Lady Saxon- 
dale, catching at a remark which thus afforded her 
a hint for another well-seeming falsehood, “that he 
sent one this morning; but as a matter of course 
I returned it unopened. And now I must say fare- 
well—for I have got a round of visits to pay.” 

“And of course you will not forget to put all 
your frionds on their guard against this young 
man?” said Lady Macdonald. 

“Tt is my duty; and though really a painful ono, 
I shall fulfil it. Good bye, my dear friend. Good 
bye, dear Flo.” 

Then, with every appearance of the most affec- 
tionate cerdiality, did Lady Saxondale press the 
hand of the young maiden into whose heart she 


had been planting daggers for a whole half-hour; | 
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and without seeming to notice that her unfortunate 
victim deeply and keenly felt the wounds thus in- 
flicted, her ladyship passed with her wonted mien 
of graceful dignity out of the room. Florina sought 
the shade of a window-recess, as if to observe her 
ladyship take her departure in her splendid equi- 
page, but in reality to conceal the tears which were 
now gushing forth from her eyes. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 


THE SISTERS. 


In the mean time a scene of some interest was 
passing at Saxondale House. Juliana and Con- 
stance were seated together in an apartment 
specially devoted to their own use, and whero they 
were wont to practise their music, skim the fashion- 


able novels of the day, and receive their lessons in 


painting from William Deveril. 

We have already stated that Juliana was a per- 
fect likeness of her mother, possessing the same 
aquiline profile, with its aristocratic haughtiness of 
expression subdued not so much by a natural 
feminine softness as by a melting sensuousness of 
look. A keen observer, well skilled in the reading 
of the human physiognomy, could not have fuiled 
to observe that Juliana was a young woman of 
strong passions—tke evidence of which might be 
read in her eyes, the dewy moisture of her lips, and 
the voluptuous contours of her form. Being in her 
twenty-third year, the reader may perhaps wonder, 
—especially as she was so exceedingly handsome,— 
that she had remained unmarricd. Assuredly it 
was through no fault of her own, nor that’ of her 
mother: for Lady Saxondale, without actually con- 
descending to any of those vulgar manoeuvres to 
which match-making parents havo recourse to 
secure husbands for their daughters, had done her 
best to “get off,” as the term is, both Juliana and 
Constance. Juliana too had endeavoured to win 
more than one heart; but somehow or another she 
had never received an offer which was deemed eli- 
gible enough to be accepted. Perhaps it was that 
she had no fortune of her own: or perhaps, despito 
her fine person, she was not one of those really 
loveable beings by whom a man was likely to be 
captivated. Certain it is that at this age when 
girlhood had complctely expanded into womanhood, 
the Hon. Miss Farefield was still unmarried. But 
did she love? was there an image constantly upper- 
most in her heart, and upon which she dwelt day 
and night? The reader has already received more 


than one hint to that effect; and in this chapter ho | 


will hear still farther upon the subject. 

But first let us say a word or two with regard to 
Constance. She was altogether of a different stylo 
of beauty from her sister, save in respect to the 
well ceveloped proportions of her figure: but she 
had light hair, a very fair complexion, and soft 
blue eyes—while Juliana’s hair was of raven dark- 
ness, her eyes were black and brilliant, and her 
complexion was of a clear delicate olive. Juliana 
possessed scntiments more refined and feelings more 
ethereal than her sister: the same strong passions 
did not agitate in her soul—and the love of which 
she was susceptible, may be described as of a far 
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purer and chaster kind than that which could alone 
oceupy the heart of the elder young lady. 

While their mother was paying her visit to Lady 
Macdonald, Juliana and Constance, cach dressed in 
an elegant negligée, were seated together, as already 
described, in the apartment where their mornings 
were generally passed: for although it was now 
really the afternoon so far as the proper divisions of 
time went, yet it is always morning in the fashion- 
able world until the dinner-hour, even though this 
should be as late as six or seven o'clock. The two 
sisters had been conversing on the incident of the 








‘ previous day: namely, the story which their mother 
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had told them relative to William Deveril ; and 
by a not unnatural transition they were led on to 
topics of a more tender, intimate, and secret cha 
racter. 

“JI know that you have something in your mind, 
dear Juliana,” said Constance, pursuing the strain 
into which the discourse had gradually glided; “and 
though I have noticed it for some few months past, 
and have often been going to question you on the 
subject, yet I did not like to do so.” 

“ And why not?” asked Juliana, the rich blood 
mantling upon her cheeks. “Do you think that I 
should have refused you my confidence? No: I 
should have beon pleased if you had sought it. But 
it involves a secret which I could not bring myself 
to confess of my own accord. It is a revelation 
which ono shrinks from making willingly, and which 
must be asked for before it can ke breathed even in 
the ears of a sister.” 

“I have not questioned you before, Juliana,” was 
the reply given by Constance, “becauso you are 
sometimes so impetuous and hasty———” 

“Ah! but in this respect I should not have been 
60,” interrupted the elder sister. ‘And beside, you 
have a perfect right to seek my fullest confidence. 
Have you rot givon me your own? am I not ac- 
quainted with the secret of your love?” 

“Oh! then,” exclaimed the blushing Constance, 
“Tam to understand that the confession you are 
now about to muke is of the same tender character ! 
Tam glad of it—I am delighted at the idea that 
you yourself also cherish an affection of the heart: 
for I have sometimes felt uneasy—I know not why 
—at the thought of being alone as it were——”’ 

‘In experiencing the bliss of love?” added Ju- 
liana with an arch smile upon her lip, but still with 
a blush upon her cheeks: then as her fine bust 
heaved with a profound sigh, she added in a low and 
almost mournful voice, “I am afraid, Constance, 
that we can scarcely congratulate each other upon 
the objects in whom our affections are respectively 
centred.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Constance: “do you mean 
to share my mother’s prejudice against Villebelle? 
Ah! this has been the source of my uneasiness, 
when I have reflected that I loved so fondly, and 
that you being ignorant of what love is, could not 
enter into the spirit of all I experience, and would 
thus sooner or later be led to view this love of mine 
with suspicion and displeasure.” 

“But I hope, my dear Constance, that you have 
mever feared I should betray you?” said Juliana, 
with a reproachful look, 

« Oh—betray me—no! I was well aware that 
you were incapable of such perfidy towards me. 

ut I trembled lest you, dear Juliana, sharing none 
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of my enthusiasm in respoct to the Marquis of 
Villcbelle, might endeavour to wean me from that 
devoted love with which I regard him—might re- 
monstrate against the impropriety of our clandes- 
tine meetings—and might evem be cold to him when 
you were present at our interviews. All this havel 
apprehended——” 

“But have your fears been realized ?” interrupted 
Juliana. ‘On the contrary, have I not assisted you 
in those meetings? have I not even kept wajch 
when the Marquis, stealthily entering the garden, 
has encountered you there? was it not I who en- 
listed our maid Mary-Anne in your interest, and 
induced her to become the bearer of your notes P” 

“Yes—all this is true, dearest Juliana; and I was 
wrong cver to entertain the slightest misgiving in 
respect to your kindness. But now tell me,” con- 
tinued Constance, “who is the object of this love 
which your heart cherishcs?—for that you do love, 
your lips have admitted—yes, and your looks havo 
confirmed the avowal !” 

“No, no, Constance—I cannot tell you,” mur- 
mured Juliana. “I am fearful that you will ridi- 
cule—you will despise me!” 

“ Impossible, doarest sister!” said Constance. 
“For all the reasons that you yourself have just 
given when enumerating the services you have ren- 
dered me, am I bound not mercly to pay your feel- 
ings as much respect as I claim for my own, but 
likewise to give you such succour as may lie in my 
power.” 

“ But in this case there are no such aids requisite,” 
responded Juliana, evidently approaching with 
reluctance the full revelation of her secret, and 
therefore gradually preparing her sister for the final 
avowal by means of hints and allusions. “In my 
case, Constanco, there need be no interchange of 
letters—no clandestine meetings in the garden—no 
scaling of the walls—no posting some one to keep 
watch—no entrusting the secret to a maid——” 

“TI cannot understand you,” observed Constance, 
gazing upon her sister with surprise and bewilder- 
ment. “If all these accessories and aids are not 
required, it must be because the object of your love 
would not be distasteful to our mother, our rela- 
tives, and our friends.” 

“Here again you are wrong, Constance,” inter. 
rupted Juliana. “Listen! ‘When our mother first 
perceived, a few months ago, that the Marquis of 
Villebelle began to pay you sume attention and that 
you sppeared pleased with his courtesies and his 
assiduities, she purposely insulted him, though in 
her own dignified and co'dly serene manner; and 
this was done deliberately in order to convince him 
that his suit for your hand would never receive a 
sanction from her lips. The result of that insult 
was that the Marguis found himself compelled te 
abstain from visiting at the house. But still our 
mother was not satisfied with having thus excluded 
him from the mansion. She sought to poison your 
mind against him, so as effectually to raise up a 
barrier between yuurselves. This she did, not point- 
edly as if she really believed you loved him—but by 
inuendo and by casual remark, always in your pre- 
sence, but not as if her words were expressly spoken 
for you, and for you alone. She could not deny 
that he was really what he represented himself— 
that he was well conneqjed—and that hé belonged 
te one of the oldest familios in France: but she 
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gave you to understand that he was a man of 
proken fortunes—that the sources of his income, 
yoor as it must be, were not ostensible—and that it 
was even rumoured he had been already married to 
an English lady, and that his wife was still alive. 
These and a thousand other things did our mother 
from time to time let drop, in order to set you 
against your beloved Etienne de Villebelle.” 

“But why, my dear Juliana,” asked Constance, 
“xpcapitulate all these things? why remind me of 
circumstances which at the time troubled me much P 
and what possible connexion is there between all this 
and the revelation which I am awaiting from your 
lips?” 

“TI asked you to listen patiently, my dear sister,” 
rejoined Juliana, speaking with the scriousness of 
one who had not lost the thread of the discourse in 
any confusion of ideas, but was following it up in 
her own way and in order to lead her listener on by 
her own specific path to the point which must be 
ultimately reached. ‘ What I intended by all those 
recapitulations was to remind you of the pains and 
the trouble which our mother has taken in order to 
set you against tho Marquis of Villebelle; and she 
only desisted from constantly bringing up his name 
in a disparaging manner when I counselled you to 
practice a dissimulation that should lead her to be- 
lieve her words had made the desired impression 
upon your mind and that your opinion had been 
altogether altered in respect to him. Well, but 
as I was saying, you sce the immense trouble Lady 
Saxondale took to set you gs she thought against the 
object of your affections; and had she not been led 
to believe that she had succecded, she would have 
toiled on unweariedly towards the same end— 
perhaps, indeed, until she had succeeded in accom- 
plishing it.” 

“No, no—that were impossible!” exclaimed Con- 
stance with fervour: “for you know how tenderly 
and sincerely I love my Etienne, and how worthy 
he is uf my affection, despite our mother’s disparag- 
ing repurta. But your own sceret, Juliana——” 

“ 1 em coming to that point,” answered the young 
ladye “Ere now you conjectured that the object of 
this loveof mine is one whom I need not be ashamed 
to, acknowledge, and who would be acceptable to 
our mother vur relations, and our friends. Ah! my 
dear Constance, great as the prejudice of them all 
at first was against the Marquis of Villebelle—great 
as it still would be if they knew that your love con- 
tinues for him—yet would they welcome him into 
the family as your husband with exultation and en- 
thusiasm, in comparison with the feeling with which 
they would regard the individual in whom my affec- 
tions are centred.” 

“Juliana, you alarm me!” said Constance. “Is 
it possible that you love some one who is unworthy 
of you?” 

“Ah! that is a phrase liable to many different 
constructions,” responded Juliana. “So long as the 
object of a lady’s love be an honourable, correct, and 
upright person, who shall dare pronounce him un- 
worthy of that loveP But if in addition to being ho- 
nourable, and virtuous, and good, he is likewise glo- 
riously handsome—a very Adonis—one of nature's 
sublimest aristocracy so far as personal beauty is 
concerned,—again, I ask, who shall dare to scorn 
him ag® unworthy the love of a patrician damsel ? 
Yet nearly all the world would do this! And why? 


Not so much because he is without fortune—not no 
much, perhaps, because he is of humble, or what is / 
worse, unknown parentage—but because he is ina 
menial capacity—-because,” added Juliana, tremu- 
lously and hesitatingly, “he wears that garb which 
is the badge of servitude.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Constance, a gleam 
of the real truth suddenly flashing in upon her 
mind: ‘ig it possible———” 

“Oh! I have said too much—I have said too 
much already!” exclaimed Juliana, with bitterness 
of voice and an almost anguished curling of the 
lip. ‘ Constance, had your Marquis of Villebelle 
been the veriest menial that ever stooped to lower 
the steps of a proud patrician’s carriage, I should 
not have taught you to scorn and despise him— 
much less have scorned and despised him myself!’ 

“Forgive me, dear sister—forgive me, if I havo 
wounded your feelings,” said Constance, bursting 
into tears. “It was unintentional—it was rather in 
surprise than through any other impulse: and as to 
studied motive, I had none! Forgive me, I say:” 
—and she threw her arms round her sister’s neck. 

“Yes, I forgive you, dear Constance,” responded 
Juliana, who in her heart was glad that this little 
scone had taken place, inasmuch as it had disarmed 
her sister as it were of the strength of those feelings 
which she knew from the first must inevitably be 
excited by the mention of that name which had not 
as yet passed her lips. ‘And now since you have 
guessed who the object of my love is-——” 

“Yes; it is Frank—Francis Paton,” whispered 
Constance in her sister’s ear. 

“It is,” responded Juliana: and still farther to 
hush any scruples which her sister might havo at 
listening to such a revelation or admitting the pro- 
priety of such an attachment, she at once assumed 
a proud position, exclaiming, “ Yes—it 1s he—our 
young page—at present a mere menial in the family! 
But so enthusiastic is my love, that I could almost 
glory in it.” 

Constance did not immediately make any com- 
ment; but unwinding her arms from her sister’s 
neck, she slid back to her seat, and could not pre- 
vent herself from falling into a profound and serious 
train of reflections. 

“You have given your love, Constance, to the 
Marquis of Villebelle,” said Juliana, after a long 
pause ; “and if circumstances do not sooner or later 
turn up favourably in your behalf, I presume you 
will marry him in spite of mother, brother, rela- 
tives, and friends. In doing this, you will be right; 
because you will be consulting your own happiness, 
I have told you so all along. But wherefore should 
you on the one hand consult your happiness, and I 
sacrifice mine on the other? Much as you love 
your Etienne, do I love my Francis.” 

“Then heaven forbid that I should venture te 
breathe a word against this love of your’s!” inter- 
rupted Constance, speaking frankly and ingenuously. 
‘‘ But does Francis know that you love him? have 
you told him so?” 

“ Not in words—not in words,” responded 
Juliana: “but in looks—by the eyes—and by the 
thousand and one little signs and evidences in which 
love even unwillingly and unconsciously betrays 
itself. Do not think, Constance, that all on a 
sudden I abandoned myself to this passion: do not 
imagine that the moment I felt its influence I gavo 
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it free rein and permitted it to bear me away like a 
courser that I could stop if I chose, but would 
not. No—I can assure you, my dear girl, that I 
wrestled against it—I struggled—and being then 
deeply imbued with the prejudices in which I had 
been reared, I also felt humiliated in my own eyes— 
my pride was hurt—my dignity was offended—I 
felt indeed as if I were touching upon the threshold 
of a crime! But the power of love has risen 
triumphant above all such false notions and 
wretched artificialities. When I have surveyed 
that beautiful youth, I have felt—Oh! I have felt, 
that there is no sacrifice I could not accomplish for 
his sake. Think of all the young noblemen and 
gentlemen who frequent our saloons, Constance, 
and tell me one whose voice possesses a sweeter 
music than that of Francis Paton! Think of them 
all again—scan them one by one—pass them in re- 
view through your mind—and tell me if your 
thoughts can settle upon any individual amongst 
them whose countenance is endowed with so sub- 
lime and intelligent a beauty! As for gentility, is 
he not exquisitely genteel, even in that menial garb 
which he wears? Does it not become him as well 
as the scarlet uniform upon the tightly-laced figure 
of tue young military fup? Strip him of that me- 
niai garb—let him be apparelled in the plain but 
fasionabie clothes of a gentloman—and what evi- 
dence uf his plebeian origin will remain? Besides, 
after all, who knows that his origin is plebeian at 
all? For I believe, from what 1 have heard, it is 
involved in much obscurity. He was at first a page 
at Court—but was suddenly removed, he himself 
acarcely knows why; and it was Lord Petersfield 
who recommended him to our mother. To o certain 
extent there is a sort of mystery hanging over him 
——a mystery which first attracted my interest, in- 
spired me with sympathy, and led me on to love.” 

“And heaven grant, my dear sister,” replied 
Constance, deeply moved by Juliana’s speech, “‘ that 
you may prove happy in this love of your’s! But 
you say that as yct you have not in words revealed 
it to Frank Paton? Think you that he is aware 
that you love him——” 

“Tam sure of it,” responded Juliana, with im- 
passioned warmth; “and I am equally confident 
that he loves me in return! But he is timid and 
bashful, and also retiring—more perhaps from a 
due sense of his position than naturally so; and 
never from his lips dare I hope for the first avowal. 
But from mine—yes, from mine—shall he receive 
that avowal of love which I know and feel to be re- 
ciprocal! Often and often, during the last few 
weeks, has such an avowal trembled upon my 
tongue, when for a few minutes I have found 
myself alone with him; and yet I have not had the 
courage to let it go forth. But the next oppor- 
tunity——” 

At this moment the door opened, and Mary- 
Anno the principal lady’s-maid especially devoted to 
the service of the two sisters, entered the room. 
The quick glance which she flung around to assure 
herself that they were alone, and the expression of 
mingled archness and importance which was upon 
her very handsome countenance, at once revealed 
the object of her coming. 

“He is here?” said Constance, springing from 
her seat and bounding towards the lady’s-maid. 
“No, Miss: but this letter has just arrived :”— 
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and Mary-Anne drew forth from the bosom of her 
dress a little billet which she handed to her young 
mistress. 

“He will be here at four o'clock!” exclaimed 
Constance, her beautiful countenance becoming 
radiant with joy as she glanced over the contents of 
the letter. “Mary-Anne, you must be upon the 
look-out at the side door as usual.” 

“Trust me, Miss,” replied the abigail, proud of 
being the confidante of this important secret. “I 
will take care everything goes well. Her ladyship 
will not be home till five: she told her own maid 
g0.”” 

Mary-Anne then retired; and Constance, looking 
at the time-piece, exclaimed, “It is half-past three 
o’clock! I must go up and dress. And you, Ju- 
liana——” 

“TY do not feel in the humour for exertion at 
present,” answered the elder sister. “TI will go up 
presently. But rest assured, my dear Constance, 
that while the Marquis is with you in the garden I 
will keep watch as well as the faithful Mary-Anne.” 

Constance thanked her sister, and hurried out of 
the room. Five minutes afterwards the door again 
opened; and this time it was to give admittance to 
Francis Paton, who carried in his hand a massive 
silver salver, upon which there was a periodical of 
Court News and Fashionable Intelligence, to which 
the young ladies regularly subscribed. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE LADY AND THE PAGE. 


A 8UDDEN glow of fervid delight thrilled through 
the entire form of the Hon. Miss Juliana Farefield, 
as her magnificent dark eyes settled upon the beau- 
tiful countenance and symmetrical figure of Francis 
Paton. The blood mantled upon her cheeks; and 
her bosom heaved with a long sigh of pleasure as 
he approached. 

We have already said, when describing this ex- 
ceedingly fascinating youth, that he had but fittle 
colour upon his cheeks: indeed his countenance was 
somewhat pale—not with a dull pallor of ill-health, 
but with that animated paleness which is character- 
istic of a high order of intellectuality. Nevertheless, 
the little colour that there was on Frank’s cheeks 
rapidly deepened as he beheld the regards of the 
young lady fixed upon him with an expression at 
once burning and tender. Nor less did he expe- 
rience @ kindred sensation of ecstatic feeling, as if 
catching the transfusion of the fervid passion which 
inspired Juliana’s heart. 

With tremulous fingers did the patrician lady 
take the publication off the silver tray; and as sho 
did so, her own fair hand was lightly and intention- 
ally swept over that with which the page was hold. 
ing the salver. Her eyes were all the time upturned 
towards him, with an expression of glowing ten- 
derness which he could not mistake, and the spirit 
of which it was impossible to avoid catching. 
Moreover, that touch had galvanized him: it had 
sent its electric influence throughout his entire form 
—an influence as potent as the magnetic source 
from whence it had emanated. The salver agtually 
vibrated in his tremulous ,khand; and suddenly 
seized with confusion, he was turning away, when 
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Juliana said, as if with the effort of a resolution, 
“Stop, Frank—I wish to speak to you!” 

‘Yes, Miss,” murmured the youth; and with 
eyes now bent down, and trembling all over, he re- 
mained standing close by the luxurious seat where 
Miss Farefield’s magnificent form was supported by 
floculent cushions. 

“Frank,” she said, “ why do you tremble so? 
why do you look confused—half frightened ? Surely 
you can guess what I am going to say to youP-——— 
bit I myself am now so confused——and yet this is 
“foolish ! Frank,” she exclaimed, suddenly raising 
herself from her indolently lounging posture, and 
bending upon the almost stupified youth the entire 
power of her glorious dark eyes; “I love you~I 
love you!” 

e Heavens, Miss—what do you mean P-—what— 
what-———” and the amazed and bewildered Francis 
stood blushing and trembling, covered with con- 
fusion, in the presence of that superb young woman 
of high patrician birth who had just with the 
effort of a strong resolution thrown at him the 
avowal of her love. 

“What do I mean, dear boy?” she answered, 
with glowing cheeks and with a delicious languor 
floating in the depths of her eyes: “I mean that I 
can conceal this secret no longer—that I love you— 
Oh! LIlove you, with an affection so sincere, a pas- 
sion so strong, that if you were the son of a Duke 
instead of what you are, it could not be more pow- 
erful! Tell me then, Francis, can you love me in 
return P do you love me already? Yes, yes—I sec 
that you do—I know it—& read it in your eyes—— 
O heaven ! it is a paradise to love and be beloved !” 
—and as she thusspoke the impassioned young lady 
snatched the youth’s disengaged hand and pressed 
it with a warmth—nay, almost a frenzied vivlence, 
which testified unmistakably to the ardour of her 
feelings. 

“Oh, Miss! what would her ladyship say if she 
knew this?” exclainied Francis, more confused than 
ever. 

“She need not know it, my dear boy,” returned 
Juliaua. Dut tell me—tell me—do you love mo? 
do yOu like 120 P” 

“Yes—I love you,” he answered timidly, while 
his cheeks were crimson. 

“Oh! and I love you also—full well do I love 
you!” and the impassioned young lady threw her 
arms round his neck and kissed him tenderly. “Now 
do not go away yet—but stop and talk to me a 
little,” she continued, throwing herself back in the 
chair, but retaining one of his hands clasped in both 
her own. ‘“ Have you any relations or friends to 
be kind and good to you, Frank ?” 

“7 have a sister—but for some time past I have 
heard nothing of her,” said the youth mournfully. 

‘And this sister—is she older or younger than 
yourself?” asked Juliana. 

‘Oh! she is several years older than J,” re- 
sponded the young page. 

“And your parents?” said Juliana, inquiringly. 
“T heard Lord Petersfield one day mentioning to 
my mother that you never knew themn—— 

“ And that is so far true, Miss,” replied Francis, 
“that even amongst my earliest recollections I can 
sottle my thoughts upon none whom I called either 
father gy mother. And yet there is in my mind the 
deep conviction that I have more than once seen 
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my mother, though I called her not by that name, 
nor did she address me as her son !” 

Tell me, my dear Frank, all that you remember 
in respect to the circumstances of your past life: 
for if you do not already perceive it, I must assure 
you that I am deeply, deeply interested in every- 
thing that concerns you :”—and Juliana gazed with 
tenderness upon him. 

“Tho earliest reminiscences I have,” resumed the 
young page, “are connected with a pretty little 
cottage at no great distance from London, but in 
what part I cannot recollect; and there I and my 
sister lived with a kind old lady whom we called 
grandmamma. My sister, who is seven or eight 
years older than myself, did not then go to school, 
but was taught the elements of instruction by Mrs. 
Burnaby: for that was the old lady’s name. I re- 
member one day when I was six years old that I 
and my sister were taken by Mrs. Burnaby in a 
hired carriage to some considerable distance from 
home. We stopped at a little village where another 
carriage was waiting for us; and this second car- 
riage had a coachman with a powdered wig, and a 
tall footman with a long gold-headed cane in his 
hand. Both these domestics were dressed in hand- 
some liveries; and the equipage itself was a very 
fino one. It bore us to a large and splendid- 
looking house in the middle of an immense park. 
On arriving at this house, Mrs. Burnaby conducted 
me and my sister up-stairs to a room where a lady 
was lying in bed. Two other ladies were seated by 
the side of the ceuch; and they spoke very kindly 
tome and my sister. They then quitted the room; 
and the moment they were gone, tho lady who was 
in bed took us, kissed us a good deal, and cried very 
much. She was pale and ill, but so beautiful! We 
stayed with her some little time—I did not then 
calculate how long—I was too young for that—but 
as far as I have since been able to remember, I 
should think at least an hour. During that in- 
terval the lady treated us very kindly—made mo 
sit upon the bed—and played with my hair—patted 
my face—kissed me—and, in short, lavished upon 
mo the tenderest endearments. She showed an 
equal affection towards my sister; and when Mrs. 
Burnaby was about to take us away again, tho 
lady cried so bitterly that I remember both I and 
my sister cried also. The handsome carriage boro 
us back to the same spot where it had received us; 
and there we changed into the hired vehia'a which 
had brought us thither in the earlier part of the 
day, and which now took us home again. The fol- 
lowing week my sister was sent to a boarding. 
school on the sea-coast: but I remained with Mrs. 
Burnaby. <A year after the mysterious visit to the 
invalid lady, Mrs. Burnaby ono evoning took me 
into London in a hackney-coach; and I remember 
that it stopped at a place which seemed to me at 
the time like an old church, for it had a tower with 
an immense clock-face upon it. We entered this 
building; and as we ascended the stairs Mrs, Bur- 
naby told me in s whisper that I was going to see 
the same lady whom I had visited in the country 
a year before. I was pleased: for I loved that lady 
on account of her affectionate kindness towards mo 
—and because I felt it was sweet to love and think 
of her! I recollect a gentleman, dressed in black 
and with a star on his breast, coming out of a room 
and speaking for some time in a whisper to Mrs. 
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Burnaby; so that I did net hear what they said 
When their conversation was done, the gentle- 
man led us along a passage into a magnificent 
room, where he left us. There were a great 
many pictures in that room—some representing 
male portraits with crowns on their heads and 
sceptres in their hands; and having seen littlo 
wood-engravings of similar portraits in the His- 
tory of England out of which I learnt, I asked 
Mrs. Burnaby if those were not likenesses of 
the same kings that were depicted in the book. 
But before she gave me any answer the door 
onened, and that lady whom I had seen at the man- 
sion in the country, made her appearance. She 
shook hands with Mrs. Burnaby, and catching me 
up in her arms, covered me with kisses. She was 
beautifully dressed, and looked much better than 
when I had seen her lying in bed. Then she was 
sick and ill, and very pale: now she had a fine 
eolour on her cheeks. I recollect perfectly well ask- 


last? I assured her that I had often and often 
thought of her—that I had cried at night when re- 
membering how she had wept over mo—and 
that I had often dreamt I saw her bending 
over my couch and looking kindly upon me. 
Oh! how fast her tears foll as I told her these 
things ;—-and she was sucha beautiful lady! 
I loved her so—and I félt so happy when she 
strained me in her arms and embraced me! On this 
occasion she kept me with her for several hours ; 
and it was evening when the gentleman of whom I 
havo spoken came to fetch me away. Tho lady ap- 
peared almost frantic at parting from me; and I 
recollect that she exclaimed more than once, ‘ Poor 
boy! perhaps I shail never see thee again ’—I 
cried very bitterly: for I felt that I should have 
liked to live with that lady altogether. She cut off 
a lock of my hair; and then having embraced me 
again and again, consigned me back to tho care of 


| the gentleman of whom [have spoken. The carriage 


s,vad of answering me, she pressed me again to her | away from that mansion, I felt so truly unhappy that 
bosoms, and her tears moistened my cheeks. On! my young heart seemed as if it would break. The 
this ocvesion I was not more than half-an-hour with | gontleman said little to console me; for although 
her; and as Mrs. Burnaby took me away again, we | he was not cxactly cross, yet he was reserved and 
met in the passage that same gentleman whom I | distant. We travelled for a few hours, and at 
Lad previously seen and who had the star on his | length stopped at an hotel in some town, where we 
breast.” passed the night. On the follcwing morning our 
‘All this is very singular, my dcar Frank,’’ said , journoy was resumed in the carriage, with post 
Juliana, who listened with a deepening interest to | horses; and in the middle of the day we reached 
the youth’s recital. “Proceed: I am dying to heay | Southampton. It was here that my sister was at 
tho rest !” : school; aud I was to be placed at the same esta- 
“ About ten months after the incident I have just | blishment. But here I should explain that this 
related,” resumed the young page, “poor Mrs. | academy was kept by a gentleman and his wife, 
Burnaby met with o severo accident through a, who divided it into two branches—the former con- 
fall; and after a short illness she died. 1 wept! ducting a boys’ seminary, and the latter a school 
very much, for I loved her dearly: but the servant- ; for young ladics, they having two large housos 
woman told me that Mrs. Burnaby was not my ; which adjoined each other. It was in the male de- 
grandmamma at all—and indeed no relation. I re- partment of the academy that I was placed. My 
member that the young woman looked very sly and sister, who was now sixteen, and whom I had not 
knowing as she told me this, and bade me _ seen fortwo years, had grown wondrously: she was 
not mention what she had said to anybody a fine tall girl, and looked indeed liko a young woe 
wno might come to the cottage to superintend man. Sho had not previously been informed of 
tho funeral. I thought it very strange, and put | Mrs. Burnaby’s death; and when she now leapnt it, 
some questions to the servant which were naturally | she was much afflicted.” 
suggested even to my young and inexperienced! “ Wad your sister hitherto believed that the good 
mind: but she would tell me nothing more—or per- | old lady was a near relative?” inquired Juliana. 
haps she knew no more to tell. The day after Mrs. “Yes,” returned Francis; “ and she was much 
Burnaby’s death, that gentleman whom I had seen amazed when I told her what the servant-woman 
with a star upon his breast, came to the cottage; had said to me upon the subject. At that school 
and the first thing ho did was to open the deceased _ my sister remained for four years longer, and there- 
lady's desk, take out all her papers, and examine fore till she was twenty: but during the latter por. 
them. Some he burnt—others he put in his pocket: , tionof the time she was there as a teacher or assiste 
for I was in the room the whole time. I stayed in | ant, for which she was paidaregular salary. At 
the house till after the funeral, which I remember | the expiration of that period she was told by the 
was very plainly and privately conducted; and then | schoolmistress that a situation had been found for 
the gentleman of whom I have spoken, came and | her as governess in a family about to visit the Con- 
took me away with him in a carriage. We pro- ; tinent; and with many tears were we thus compelled 
ceeded straight to that same mansion in the coun- | to separate. I remained at the academy until I 
try where I had seen the lady for the first time; | was sixteen, passing all the holidays there, and never 
and there I was again conducted into her presence. | being visited by a single soul in the shape of relation 
Sho was seated in a splendidly furnished apartment, , or friend. So I suppose that I had no relatives 
with those two other ladies who were by her bed- | save my sister—and no friends in the world !” 


ing her whether she was my mamma? But in- was in readiness at a side-door ; and as I was whirled 








side on the former occasion; and these two ladies 


“Poor Frank!” murmured Juliana, as the 


having caressed me, quitted the room with the gen- | youth’s voice sounded low and plaintive to her ears. 


tleman, leaving me alono with the lady. I was then 
eight years old. She asked me if I recollected her ? 


end when I replied in the affirmative, she inquired | kindness at all,” he ered. 
if I had ever thought of her since I had seen her | a ‘had 


aad 





“But were you well treated during the time?” 

“ With that negative sort of kindness which is no 
“That istto say, I 
was not ill-treated—I had enough to eat and drink, 
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122 THE MYSTERIES 
and an allowance of pocket-money. I was also 
well clothed; and thus far wanted for nothing. But 
no kind word was ever spoken to me—no endeavour 
was made to solace my young heart in the dreary 
monotony of the life which I led. Well, the eight 





sixteen, I was one morning told by the schoolmaster 


OF THE COURT. 





passer-by: he told me it was St. James’s Palace, 
and then hurriedly continued his way, thinking that 
mine was the mere question of curiosity put by @ 
stranger in London. But he left me there, nailed 
to the spot with astonishment. St. James’s Palace! 
Was that lady who had embraced me so tenderly— 
who had wept over me—and who did not answer 


years passed away; and when I reached the age of 


that I was no longer to remain under his care, but | me when I asked if she were my mother—was shea 
was to proceed to London. I asked him what were | dweller in that palace? If so, must she not be con- 
the future intentéons of those invisible persons who | nected with the Court ? and in my present pesitién 
appeared to have the control of my destiny? but | was it not probable that I should sooner or later 
he was cither really ignorant upon the subject, or | fallin with her? Oh! but if she were dead? I 
else had his own private motives for refusing to ; burst into tears at the thought; and perceiving that 


give me any information thereon. Ho wrote upon 
& piece of paper the name of an hotel where I was 
to stop on my arrival in London; and giving me 
money for my journey, he bade me farewell. It was 
eight o’clock in the evening when I reached the me- 
tropolis; and it was at Hatchett’s Hotel in Picca- 
dilly where, according to the instructions given, I 
took up my quarters. On the following morning, 
just as I had concluded my breakfast, I received a 
Jetter which had been left for me, and which came 
from a clerk in the Lord Steward’s office at Bucking- 
ham Palace. This letter informed me that the 
situation of Page-of-the-Back-Stairs in the Royal 
Hlousehold was at my servico. I was delighted. 
There seomed to be something grand in being one of 
the Queen’s Paires; and methought it would furnish 
the stepping-stone to a carecr in which I should be 
enabled by zeal and good conduct to push my way 
to higher posts—perhaps to eminence! With a 
beating heart and exultant spirits did I repair to 


I had already become the object of attention on the 
part of several persons in the street, I rushed rapidly 
on. In order to convince myself that I was not 
mistaken in respect to the identity of St. James’s 
Palace with that building to which Mrs. Burnaby 
had conducted me to see the beautiful lady whose 
tearful countenance was always uppermost in my 
mind, I approached the edifice and examined its ex- 
terior narrowly. Yes—it was the same: there 
could be no doubt of it! And it wasin that palace, 
therefore, that on one occasion I had seon hor whom 
I believed to be my mother !” 

Francis Paton again paused through deeply stirred 
emotions: and Juliana, making him bend down 
towards her, lavished tender caresses upon his ex- 
quisitely handsome countenance. She then besought 
him to proceed; and he continued his narrative in 
the following manner :— 

“A few weeks after the incident I have jusi men- 
tioned, her Majesty the Queen held a lovee at St. 


the palace; but scarcely had I entered upon the | James’s Palace. My duties called mo thither; aud 
duties of my situation, when I found that they were | I inwardly hoped that I should have an opportunity 
entirely of a menial character. I had hoped to be-j of still farther confirming my belief that it was 
come a Gentleman Page; but I found myself cruelly | indeed there I had secn the lady of my story. Nor 
disappointed. Yet, what couldIdo? My means of | was I disappointed. I recognized the very corridor 
existence depended upon an absolute resignation to | in which Mrs. Burnaby had stopped to carry on her 
my lot: for if I threw up my post, to whom could whispered conversation with the gentleman having 
I apply for employment ? I therefore made up my the star upon his breast—or rather the nobleman ; 
mind to fulfil my destiny with as much cheerfulness | for such, since my acquaintance with courtly usages, 
as possible: but as I lay awake at nights I could not I had found he must be, the star being the emblem 
help asking myself many questions, and sufforing | of his aristocratic rank. And the room where { had 
my imagination to wander in a bewildering maze of ' scen the lady? Yes—I had no trouble in recog- 
conjectures. Why had I been brought up genteelly, | nizing that also: for there were the portraits of 
if only intended for w .uenial office P wherefore had , the Kings of England, with the crowns upon their 
had I been educated with young gentlemen at a/| heads and the sceptres in their hands! As I stood 
boarding-schiool and taught tc believe myself a/ in that room surveying those and all other familiar 
gentleman also, if no Liigiter .* itsn that of a lac- | objects, wlat a gush of memories swept through 
quey were in reserve for me: luv was it that my brain! what a tide of emotions surged up 
having in my earliest youth been fondled and | my breast! Moethought that I still beheld that lady 
caressed by an elegant lady ‘he influence of her ; with her beautiful countenance all bedewed in tears, 
love, even thouch followin. xo “nperceived, had | scatea on una sofa where I had once seen her, and 


e 
—. 
_@ 


mot saved me fromi suck « “;iedation as this? 
These and a thousand other quusidons uid I ask my- 
self: but no solution could I pussil'ly find for them. 
Various circumstances however gradually transpired 
to make me acquainted with new and still more be- 
wildering facts associated with my earlier years. 
On the very first occasion, after my installation at 
Buckingham Palace, that I had an opportunity of 
walking out to view the metropolis, I chanced to 
pass down St. Jamos’s Street ; and the moment I 
caught a glimpse of the old red brick building at the 
bottom, I recognized it. Yes—though nine years 
had elapsed since I first beheld that old tower with 
the huge clock-face, I had nover forgotten it. Still ! 
ignorant of what tho building was, I inquired of a | 
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where ‘oo I had sat upon her knees and been strained 
to her boson. -—and for a few minutes I was blinded 
with my weepl.g. Oh! if she were my mother? 
Why, why was T unacknowledged—and my sister 
also? Was it thut we were the children of shamo? 
Alas, alas, poor mether !” 

Aguic did Srancis Paton pause, well nigh over. 
come by his emotions; ‘nd Juliana, deeply touched 
by his tale, lavished upon him the tenderest caresses. 
She spoke soothingly to him—sho said all she could 
think of to break down the artificial barricr which 
separated them and make him feel himself upon an 
equal and familiar footing. The youth saw and ap- 
preciated these evidences pf love on her part, and 
was profoundly moved thereby; so that it was with 
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@ tone and manner of greater confidence that he 
thus resuméd his narrative :— 

“Tf any doubt had previously existed in my 
mind in respect to St. James’s Palace being the 
place where I had seen that lady whom I always 
think of as my mother, it was now cleared up. But 
who was she? who oould she have been? Some 
one of no mean rank: for on two occasions had 
I seen elegantly dressed ladics with her, apparently 
in,attendance upon her, and treating her with de- 
ference and respect. Moreover, that nobleman with 
a star upon his breast—was he not in some way 
closely connected with that lady or with her secret P 
—for that there was a secret, and that this mystery 
regarded my sister and myself, it was impossible to 
doubt. However, I will not dwell upon all the 
ideas which suggested themselves—all the conjec- 
tures that I formed; because they led to nothing. 
Let me continue my narrative. Weeks and months 
passed away: and never amidst the crowd of titled 
dames who visited at the palace, did I catch a 
glimpse of that one countenance which above all 
others I would have given worlds to behold!” 

“ And should you recollect it now, if you beheld 
that countenance, Frank?” inquired Juliana, more 
and more intcrested in the youth’s strango and 
romantic story. 

“ Recollect it, Miss?” he exclaimed. “Oh! it 
were impossible to forget it! Even if I had never 
seen that lady but once—and even if it were only on 
that first occasion when I was but six years old— 
her image would have remgined indelibly impressed 
upon my mind. But recollect, Miss Farefield, that 
on two subsequent occasions did I behold that lady 
at about a year’s interval each time, and that on the 
Just occasion I was eight years old. At this ago the 
mind is callous and insensible to many things, but 
equslly susceptible and sensitive in other things. 
Amidst the Alpine forests there is a tree which if, 
when » tender sapling, a namo be engraved upen 
it, will, as it grows with the progress of years, retain 
the inscription thus made; and while increasing in 
hulk and height, it still preserves tha namo in- 
dented upon its rind—and the larger it boccmer the 
dceper, the wider, and the more palpable grows the 
inscription alsu. So it is with cerinin images which are 
engraven upon the youthful heart. Tho human sap- 
ling grows up tu man’s estate, and time instead of ob- 
literating the inscription, deepens it, makes it spread 
over u wider space of the heart, and allows it not to 
be effaced.” 

“ Frank,” murmured Juhana, gazing upon the 
youth in mingled astonishment and adoration, “it 
is something inctlably sweet, though mournful and 
touching, to hear you talk thus. Oh, if my image 
could only be imprinted thus indelibly upon your 
heart, how happy should I be! But ere now you 
addressed me as Miss Ferefield. When wo are 
alone together, let there henceforth he no ceremony 
between us. Away, away,” cried tue impassioned 
young lady, “with all cold Jormalities! To me you 
are Frank—and to youl am Juliana :”’ 

The youth, who in hs inexnerience of the human 
heart mistook this gush of .mpassioned feelings for 
the purest and chastest love-—a mistake which 
Juliana herself also made in respect to her own emo- 
tions--was enraptured by the language, the looks, 
and the caresses of that splendid patrician lady; 
and amidst all the mournful reminiscences which 
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the recital of his history had: conjured up, he felt 
soothed and consoled by her kind words and her 
tender sympathy: so that bending down as he stood 
by her chair, he kissed her unasked. She embraced 
him with glowing ardour; and after this intere 
change of caresses, he resumed his narrative. 

‘IT have already said that weeks and months 
passed away, and gradually the hope of meeting 
that lady whom I so much longed to see, died 
within me. At length I was one day startled by 
encountering in the great hall of Buckingham 
Palace that nobleman whom I have so often men- 
tioned in my narrative—the one whom I saw first 
with a star upon his breast, and who had subse- 
quently placed me at the boarding-school at South 
ampton. 
I beheld him—and though he looked very much 
older, and was even much altered, yet was I con- 
vinced that it was he. Obeying a natural impulse, 
I hastened forward and presented myself before 
him. ‘My lord,’ I said, without then knowing his 
name, but merely being aware of his rank, ‘I am 
Francis Paton !’—Conceive my astonishment when 
surveying me with cold and inscrutable look, he 
answered, ‘Well, my lad, and who is Francis 
Paton ?’—I said that I was astonished—I might 
have added that I was astounded—dismayed; and 
for the instant it really struck me that I must have 
made a mistake. But another and still more 
scrutinizing survey of that nobleman convinced me 
that I had not: Igvould have staked my soul upon 
the issue, could the matter have been put to the 
test.—‘ My lord,’ I exclaimed, with an indignation 
which I could not control, ‘I am that Francis Paton 
whom you took from the cottage where Mrs. Bur- 
naby died, to a mansion in the country where I saw 
a lady whom I had seen before and whom I would 
give worlds to see again. Iam he also whom your 
lordship placed at a seminary in Southampton; and 
I am much mistaken if it be not also to your lord- 
ship that I am indebted for the bread of servitude 
which I now eat.” 

“You spoke with spirit, Frank,” observed 
Juliana. 

“The last portion of my speech was uttered with 
bitterness and reproach, exclaimed the youth. 
“But if was without effect. Thc nobleman con- 
tinued cold—unmoved—inscrutable. If he dis- 
played any emotion at all, it was an affectation of 
surprise, as he said, ‘Young man, yo arc talking 
in enigmas. I know nothing of tho incidents to 
which vou allude; and they are cvilent:y secrets 
jo which I have no right to pry. Bet es you 
have made such & mistaxe without vinister design, 
1 will not chide. On the contrary i am rather in- 
clined to take an interest in you, end therefore if 
ever you need a frend, do nos nes.tate to apply to 
me,’—'Oh, my lord,’ I uxclaimed. ‘torture me not 
with this assumed ignorance cf the past; but tell 
me whe and where is the lady that I long to claim 
as my mother!’.—‘Young man,’ responded the 
nobleman, ‘it is useless for you to address me in 
this manner. Let :t be sufficient for you that the 
romantic singulsr:tv »f the present occurrence which 
has led you to mistake me for another, has so far 
enlisted my syrunethy tat I will prove your friend.’ 
—He then passed ~ryidly on through the hall; but 
ere he issued forth from the palace, I inquired of a 
fellow-page who made. his appearance there at the 











Though nine years had clapsed since last | 
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moment, who that nobleman was ?P—‘ Lord Peters- 
field,’ was the answer.” 

“Lord Patersfield!—-my father’s trustee—my 
brother’s guardian—my mother’s intimate friend |” 
exclaimed Juliana. “ But I ought to have sus- 
pected as much, knowing that it was he who recom- 
mended you to Lady Saxondale. 
Frank—procéed.” 

“That Lord Petersfield wae he whom I had seen 
in my earlier years, I felt convinced,” resumed the 
youth, “notwithstanding his denial. Wherefore 
should he have proffered me his interest—he even 
used the word friendship—unless I had that claim 
uponhim? But what connexion was there between 
him and the lady whom I regarded as my mother ? 
was he a relation or merely a friend? Vain queries 
were these that I put to myself! and how futile 
were all the conjectures they raiscd up! But with- 
out dwelling at too great a length on this part of my 
narrative, let me hasten on to relate another inci- 
dent. A fow weeks after I had thus encountcred 
Lord Petersfield, her Majesty the Queen gave a 
Concert at Buckingham Palace. A thousand cards 
of invitation were issued; and at the appointed 
hour the vicinage of the royal dwelling was crowded 
with brilliant equipages. My duty on the occasion 
placed me in a kind of ante-chamber through which 
the company had to pass to the Yellow Drawing 
Room, where the guests wero first to assemble ere 
the Concert-Room was thrown open. For some 





Proceed, dear ! 
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founded, and sank overpowered on a seat: then I 
burst into tears—for the conviction struck to my 
soul that all those who could tell meanything of my 
mother, were inspired by the terrible determination 
to ignore my claims upon their sympathy and their 
confidence. The approach of fresh arrivals recalled 
me to myself: I dashed away the tears from my eyes, 
‘and rising from the seat, resumed my post at the door 


| of the ante-chamber. Then, as I regained my com- 


posure—or at least was able to collect my ideas—I 
resolved to watch those two ladies when they caine 
forth again—ascertain who they were—and thus 
endeavour, by making inquiries concerning them, to 
follow up the clue, if any were thus afforded, in the 
hope of reaching the desired aim and discovering 
who that lady was that had left her image so inde- 
libly impressed on my soul. But in this design I 
was disappointed. When the concert broke up, 
some portion ef the visitors took their departure by 
one avenue of egress and some portion by another; 
and thus I missed the two ladics whom I so 
anxiously sought. From that day forth I have 
never again seen them.” 

“Did they not visit the palace again?” asked 
Juliana, 

“T cannot say,” replied Francis; “for within a 
week I was somewhat summarily informed that my 
farthur services would be dispensed with, inasmuch 
as some reduction was to be made in certain depart- 
ments of the royal household, and that the juniors 


time there was a continuous flow of all the elite of | in each were to be first dismissed. I was however 


rank and fashion : but for a brief interval there was 
@ pause—a lapse, so to speak—in the living stream ; 
and thus two or three minutes passed ere any fresh 
arrivals made their appearance. At length I heard 
footsteps approaching —light airy steps— and tho 
rustling of dresses. The next moment two ladies, 
whose ages might respectively have been thirty-two 
and thirty—(but they were not sisters, at least to 
judge from their looks)—entered the ante-chambor 
on their way to the State Apartments. Ah, those 
faces! I recollected them in a moment—they were 
the same I had seen by the couch of the lady at the 
country-mansion—the same I had subsequently seen, 
also, at that mansion, on the last occasion of my 


assured that so far from any fault being found with 


proof thereof three months’ salary was paid and the 
best testimonials presented to me. I could not help 
thinking that the true cause had not been assigned 
for my dismissal: a secret voice appeared to whisper 
within me to the effect that it was found incon- 
venient, and perhaps dangerous, in certain quarters 
to stand the chance of being accosted or importuned 
by me when visiting the palace. However, the day 
came for me to leave—and I departed accordingly.” 


e I had given the utmost satisfaction; and as a 


| 
| “Then, no doubt you remembered Lord Peters- 


field’s promise?” said Juliana inquiringly. . 
“Yes: but it was far less with the idea of secking 


being conducted thither! For observe, Miss Fare- | his aid in procuring another situation, than to have 
field—-Juliana, I'mean —— dear Juliana! ob- | an opportunity of pleading my cause before him 
serve, I say, that my memory has not only been | once more, that I sought him at his mansion. The 
vividly keen and scrupulously faithful relative to all | moment I sent up my namo his lordship received 
incidents associated with the mysteries of my ear- | me—and received me too with kindness: that is to 
lier years, but will remain immortal in that respect. | say, with as much kindness as it is in his nature to 
Be not surprised, therefore, if I at once knew those | show. I told him of my dismissal from the palace, 
ladies. Though years had passed over their heads, | at which he appeared to be surprised; though in 
yet in their passage they had merely developed and | my own mind I had the intuitive conviction that 
perhaps heightened but by no means marred and little | this surprise was merely feigned on his part. I 


changed the mingled sweetness and glory of their | threw myself at his feet, beseeching and imploring 


charms. Obedient to that same impulse which had 
urged me to address Lord Petersfield, I sprang for- 
ward and threw myself pointedly, but not rudely, in 


their way.—‘ What is it ? they both asked in a/to believe that I must be labouring 


breath: and at that moment I can well believe they 
recollected me not.—‘ Iam Francis Paton,’ I said; 
and then I exclaimed, ‘Oh, you recognize me! you 
know me now” for I saw that they both started and 
then exchanged looks of mingled uneasiness and 
surprise. But instantaneously recovering them- 
selves, and as if in pursuance of the same tacitly un- 
derstood resolve how to act, they said coldly, ‘ There 
ia some mistake ’—and passed on. I fell back con- 





that he would say but one word to lift the veil which 
enveloped the past in so much mystery: but he was 
immovable! He pretended to pity me, and affected 
under some 
monomaniac idea. In short, I could obtain nothing 
from him in the shape of revelation. He spoke 
kindly to me, as I ere now said—and observed that 
he sould at once help me to another situation, as he 
happened to be aware at the time that his friend 
Lady Saxondale needed a page. He gave me a 
note to her ladyship; and thus was it that I entered 
this mansion.” © 

Francis Paton ceased speaking; and the big tears 
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rolled down his cheeks, as all the incidents of the 
past were thus brought so vividly back to his mind. 
Again did Juliana do her best to soothe and console 
him: and the youth was both soothed and consoled! 

“But during all the latter portion of your narra- 
tive,” said the Hon. Miss Farefield, “you have lost 
sight of your sister. Believe moe, my dear Frank, 
I am interested in her for your sake.” 

“I have already given you to understand,” an- 
swered the youth, “that when she was twenty— 
that was about six years ago—she entered a family 
in the capacity ef governess, and proceeded to the 
Continent. From time to time I received letters 
from her, and occasionally little presents, whenever 
she had an opportunity of sending to England. But 
at length, after the lapse of a couple of years, her 
letters ceased altogether. When I became uneasy 
at this silence, the schoolmaster,—for I was then, 
you know, at Southampton,—said many things to 
relieve me of my apprehensions; and it even struck 
me that he knew more than he chose to admit. But 
this might have been mere fancy on my part. Suffice 
it to say, Miss Farefield———Juliana——that for the 
last four years I have heard nothing from my 
sister ——” 

‘Hush ! footsteps are approaching !” suddenly 
exclaimed Juliana, whose quick ears had caught the 
sound. 

As she thus spoke she pressed the young page’s 
hand tenderly—threw a fervid look of passion upon 
him—and then composed herself in her seat with 
the air of one just beginning to turn over the leaves 
of a periodical placed in hr hand. Francis Paton 
retreated towards the door, which opened at the 
instant; and Constance, now elegantly dressed in 
evening costume, re-appeared. She at once per- 
ceived by the young page’s manner that Juliana had 
been speaking to him upon the tender subject the 
secret of which she herself had that day learnt; 
and as the door closed behind the beautiful youth, 
she advanced up to her sister, saying in a gentle 
voice, “I hope that you are happy now ?” 

“Yes, dear Constance—supromely happy!” ex- 
claimed Juliana, ris.ng from her seat and embracing 
her sister in the effusion of that joy which her long 
interview with the young page had excited in her 
soul. “TI have revealed tho secret of my love—and 
he loves me in return. But you would scarcely 
believe how intellectual he is! Oh, what a scandal 
and a shame ever to have doomed Francis Paton to 
servitude! Besides, he has told me the history of 
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mestics. But you must keep wateh, Mary- -Anne— 
and you also, dear sister !” 

“Fear not,” responded Juliana: “you shall not 
be surprised by any one.” 

Constance accordingly took her guitar, and trip- 
ping lightly down stairs, proceeded to the garden, 
where in a few moments she was clasped in the 
arms of her lover, the Marquis de Villebelle. 


CHAPTER XXTIX. 
THE LADY’S-MAID.—THE STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


Mary-Anne was one of the handsomest as well as 
the astutest and discreetest of lady’s-maids. She 
was a fine, tall, well-grown young woman, of about 
three-and-twenty—with a figure that had some- 
thing brilliant and splendid in its Diana-like pro- 
portions. Many a lady of rank who shone in the 
gorgeous saloons of fashion, might have envied 
Mary-Anne that superb shape: for nothing could 
be more raceful than the slope of the shoulders, 
the bend in the back, the symmetry of the waist, 
and the sweeping length of limb whose fine propor- 
tions were displayed in one sense though concealed 
in another by the long skirt of the dress. 
Mary-Anne’s countenance was not merely pretty 
—it was handsome. Her brown hair was of re- 
markable luxuriance; and whether arranged in 
plain bands in the morning-part of the day, or in 
long shining ringléts in the evening, it set off to 
equal advantage the fine face that beamed with 
mingled archness and good-humour. There was 
something slightly coquettish in Mary-Anne’s air 
and appearance. She wore an elegant little French 
cap as if she knew that it became her admirably ; 
and every detail of her toilet denoted not merely a 
scrupulous neatness, but likewise a tastefulness 
which nearly bordered upon elegance—that is to 
say, as much elegance as a lady’s-maid could pos- 
sibly throw into her apparel. Her clothes were evi- 
dently made by no cheap milliner nor clumsy seam- 
stress, but fitted her as perfectly as if she were a 
lady of rank and fortune. As a matter of courso 
she had handsome perquisites in the discarded 
dresses of her young mistresses: but these wero 
never cobbled up anew for Miss Mary-Anne. She 
accepted cast-off clothes, but would not wear them 
—not she indeed! She disposed of them to an old 
Jewess who regularly paid her a visit by the area- 


“his life; and it is a history so full of strange ! steps once every month to purchase whatsvever she 
romance and profound mystery, that I feel for him | might have to dispose of: so that with the produce 


an illimitable sympathy as well as the tenderest 
love. But all these things I will explain to you 
another time——” 

At this moment the door opened—and Mary- 
Anne the lady’s-muid entered the room. 

** He is come?” said Constance quickly, while a 
glow of pleasure suffused iteelf upon her counte- 
nance. 

“My Lord Marquis is in the garden,” returned 
Mary-Anne, with the mysterious look of a confi- 
dante. 

“Oh, then I will proceed thither at once!” ex- 
elaimed Constance. “Give me my guitar—I will 
take it with me—it serves as an apology for bury- 
ing m in the shady recesses of the arbour 
should I be noticed proceeding thither by the do- 


———_- 





of these little sales and a small portion of her own 
handsome wages in addition, Mary-Anne was en- 
abled to find herself in frequent new dresses of good 
material. As for the making-up of these dresses, 
that was done for nothing by the milliner who had 
all the custom of Lady Saxondale and her daugh- 
ters,—the said milliner finding it entirely to her ine 
terest to keep good friends with so important a 
person as the Hon, Miss Farefields’ principal lady’s- 


maid. 

Mary-Anne had, as we have already stated, a 
slightly coquettish air; and this, blended witha cer- 
tain archness of expression and roguishness of smile, 
gave hera most piguent and inte appearance. 
She looked the lady’s-maid. From the midst of a 
thousand females assembled together, of every 
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variety of oocupation and grade, you might single 
out Mary-Anne as the abigail of aristocratic mis- 
tresses. Nor was this all. A close observer could 
not fail to perceive that she was a confidential maid 
—deep in the secrets of the young ladies whom she 
served. Yet be it parenthetically remarked that 
she was not initiated in that particular secret which 
involved Juliana’s attachment for the young page. 

In order to render this portrait as complete as 
possible, we must observe that Mary-Anne possessed 
avery fine pair of dark hazel eyes, which she could 
use with no small effect when she chose, but all the 
glances of which were so tutored and disciplined as 
to be completely under her own control. Thus, in 
the presence of Lady Saxondale she appeared sedate 
and respectful, almost to demureness: with her 
young mistresses thero was a more joyous and genial 
light dancing in her eyes, indicating that she felt 
herself the petted and favourite confidante, but still 
so far subdued as likewise to show that she knew her 
place too well to take any advantage of the confi- 
dence she thus enjoyed. Indeed, there was never 
anything like undue familiamty in her look, her 
words, or her manner. The brows that set off those 
fine eyes were darkly pencilled and splendidly 
arched; and the lashes which served as a screen for 
her looks when she chose thus to veil them, were of 
a darker shade still and resembled thick silken 
fringes. Her nose was straight—her mouth small 
and pouting, the lips being of a rich redness and 
always of a delicious moisture: they were lips that 
seemed to invite kisses, and appeared fully capable 
of giving them back again with additional sweets. 
The expression of her countenance, though naturally 
s mixture of good-humour, archness, and roguish- 
ness, was variable ; because, as we have already 
stated, she had the faculty of tutoring it to assume 
any look that suited the circumstances of the mo- 
ment. 

Although so remarkably handsome, and theetore 
exposed to many temptations, especially on the part 
of the profligate Lord Saxondale,—and though by 
} no means of a cold temperament, but on the con- 
trary, with the rich warm blood of youth glowing 
in her veins,—Miss Mary-Anne was notwithstand- 
ing unquestionably virtuous. She could flirt with 
handsome valets and the upper class of male 
domestics—she could even smile mischievously and 
display her fine white teeth when any aristocratic 
young exquisite, visiting at the mansion, paid her 
&@ passing compliment if they chanced to meet upon 
the stairs;—but if any improper overtures were 
made to Miss Mary-Anne she knew how to resent 
them in a manner that would most likely silence 
for ever him who insulted her with such proposals. 
We do not know that it can be exactly said she was 
virtuous from principle: indeed it would be wrong 
to make any such assertion. But she was a saving 
and prudent young woman In money-matters—had 
thorough respectable notions with regard to her 
character—and looked forward to a good marriage 
with some deserving and eligible person in her own 
sphere of life. Thus, though Mary-Anne could 
emile roguishly—assist in a luve-intrigue carried on 
by others—and deliver a billet-douw with all the 
slyness and discretion imaginable,—and though on 
occasions she could not merely flirt but even romp 
with the domestics in the servants’ hall, on a 
Christmas or New Year's eve,—yot there was a line 
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at which she stopped short, and beyond which it 
would be very difficult to induce her to take a false 


step. 

Such was the lady’s-maid who possessed the oon- 
fidence of her two young mistresses generally, but 
of Constance especially ; and she had proved herself 
a most efficient auxiliary in enabling this latter lady 
to carry on her secret interviews with the Marquis 
of Villebelle. She was therefore now on the alert 
to watch for the return of Lady Saxondale, or,the 
presence of any other person who might interrupt 
the meeting of the lovers in the garden. 

We should observe that of all the splendid 
mansions in Park Lane, not one possessed so large a 
piece of ground in the rear as Saxondale House. 
Not that this was very large either; and for a 
garden in the country it would have been ridi- 
culously small; but for a town-residence, it was 
the very reverse. Being crowded with evergreens, 
which had grown to a considerable size and formed 
shady walks,—indeed, embowering some spots so 
completely as to shut out the view from all the ad- 
jacent windows,—this garden was well adapted for 
the meeting of lovers. But how was it, the reader 
may ask, that Constance could not devise opportu- 
nities of seeing the Marquis of Villebelle in places 
where they might be still less liable to interruption P 
Those who arc acquainted with the routine of 
fashionable life, must be aware how difficult it is 
for young unmarried ladies to find such occasions. 
If the Miss Farefields went out to walk, they had a 
tall footman following at o short distance; and if 
they went out in the carriage, it was impossible to 
alight and leave the equipage for any length of 
time, unattended and alone, without incurring the 
risk of gossipping observations on the part of the 
servants. If they went shopping they were certain to 
meet so manyot their acquaintances that it would 
be dangerous to seek such opportunities for the inter- 
views of love; and inasmuch as the Marquis of 
Villebelle had for some months ceased to visit at 
Saxondale House, the only way in which Constance 
could contrive to pass an hour alone with him, was 
by these clandestine meetings in the garden., The 
servants, generally, thought that the young lady 
puried horself for an occasional hour in the umbra- 
geous recesses of the garden for the purpose of 
practising on her guitar ; and thus when the sounds 
of that instrument were heard emanating from 
amidst the evergreens at the extremity of the en- 
closure, none of the domestics would venture to pene- 
trate thither. A side-door, of which it was easy for 
Mary-Anne to obtain the key, was wont to afford 
admission to the Marquis of Villebelle: but on 
three or four occasions when a half-hour's interview 
was to be stolen after dusk, and when the key was 
not immediately forthcoming, the intrepid French- 
man had not hesitated to scale the boundary-wall. 

Let us now introduce this foreign nobleman te 
our readers. He was about twenty-eight years of 
age—remarkably handsome—with a somewhat pen- 
sive andeven melancholy expression of countenance. 
Tall and well formed, his figure. combined dignity 
and elegance. He had dark hair, clustering in 
natural waves above a forehead of noble height. 
His eyes were large and black, and with a peculiar 
softness of look. There was a very pleasing ex- 
pression about his lips; and his teeth wete white 
and faultlessly even. He spoke the English lan- 
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with a perfect accent and fluency: his voice, 
naturally low, was full of a deep music that gave to 
ita tones a wonderful fascination when breathing 
the language of love. 

Such was the Marquis of Villebelle. His father, 
who had been dead some years, was a refugee during 
the period of the Empire; and having lived a con- 
siderable time in England, he for this and other 
reasons conceived such an affection for its hos- 
pitgble shores that he had his son educated at one 
of our public schools. Hence the intimate ac- 
quaintance which Etienne possessed in all things 
pertaining to the English language and literature ; 
and in habits, tastes, and ideas, as well as in per- 
sonal appearance, the Marquis of Villebelle was 
much more of an Englishman than a Frenchman. 
By the time he had finished his education in this 
country, his father died; and he was recalled to 
France to look after his affairs. For some years he 
remained on the Continent without revisiting Eng- 
land; but at length he returned to the land which 
he loved better than his own. This was about 
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“Splendour, my dear Etienne!” returned Con- 
stance. “Oh! let not that word be associated with 
love! I seek not for splendour—~I am sick of the 
present splendour in which I live! The gaieties, 
the dissipaticns, and the frivolities of fashionable 
life seem a mockery to the soul that longs for a 
blissful seclusion with the object of its love. Think 
not therefore that if ia wedding you I should wed 
even poverty, that reproaches or regrets would ever 
fall from my lips. No, no—that were impossible! 
But——” 

“You hesitate, Constance—you hesitate?” mur- 
mured Etienne, as his arm gently encircled her 
waist; and he gazed fondly upon the countenance 
on which a shade of mournfulness had suddenly set- 
tled. ‘Tell me, my sweet girl, wherefore do you 
hesitate ? Have you no confidence in my love? or 
do you believe I am the unprincipled adventurer 
that I know your mother has sought to represent 
me ?” 

“No, no~—not for an instant do I entertain such 
a dishonouring, such an injurious thought !”’—and 


twelve months prior to the date,when we now in- ' Constance showed by her looks, her accents, and her 
troduce him to our readers, and when we find him ' manner that she was deeply pained by the remark 
seeking a clandestine interview with the beautiful ; her lover had made. “ Besides, Etienne, what could 


Constance Fareficld in the garden of Saxondale | 
House. 

Fond and affectionate was the meeting of the 
lovers. The Marquis strained Constance to his 
breast, pouring the delicious language of love in her 
ears; and she clung to him with all a maiden’s con- 
fiding affection, drinking in the low melting har- 
mony of his voice. She looked sweetly beautiful, 











you think of me, if supposing for a moment that I 
did entertain such a dark suspicion, you still find 
me meeting you thus—accepting the assurances of 
your love—giving you mine in return—and willing 
to entrust all my lite’s happiness to your keeping? 
No—decply and devotedly as I love you, if I thought 
that you were othtr than I believe you to be, we 
should part at once—never to meet again! And if I 


did Constance Tarefield !—for she was dressed in | could not tear forth this love from the depths of my 
evening costume so that she might be in readiness ; soul, I would rather suffer it to devour my heart 
for the dinner-table when the hour should come. | in secret than let it hurry me on into degradation 
Her long fair hair flowed in thick clusters upon her | and error. Moreover, you have dealt candidly with 
white shoulders; and though there was no small’ , me in respect to your circumstances——” 

constrast between her style of beauty and the per-! “And yet again you hesitate, Constance P” said 
sonal attributes of her lover, yet were it impossible the Marquis, perceiving that she stopped short 
to deny that they would make a remarkably inter- | as if about to give utterance to something = 
esting couple. she nevertheless trembled to speak. 

‘How long, my sweet Constance,” said the Mar-| “Oh! I will be candid with you—I will be a 
quis,2s they sat down together upon a bench be- with you!” rejoined Constance. “You have asked 
neath the verdant covering of the trees, “ are we to me how long these stealthy interviews are to con- 
pursue this stealthy and clandestine course?—a_ tinue? and you know, indeed you have more than 
course which though marked by so many hours of hinted, that the only way to annihilate the necessity 
indescribable happiness, has nevertheless in it some- , thereof is by our marriage. Now,’ continued Con- 
thing humiliating alike to your feelings and mino.” : stance, bending down her looks and speaking in a 

“What would yo: have me do, my beloved low tremulous tone, “amongst the various things 
Etienne?” asked Constance, gazing affectionately _ which my mother has at different times let drop 
upon his countenance. “I tremble at the idea of , concerning you, there is one allegation on which I 
a furtive marriage——” | have never touched before—which I have never 

“Listen, my sweet Constance,” exclaimed the | even hinted to you—and to which I would not 
Marquis, in a tone of firmness and resolution. “I alludo, however distantly, because I dared not so 
have not concealed from you that my resources are far shock your feelings—— 

small—that indeed they are so limited as to be only: “Speak, speak, Constance! be frank and candid !” 
sufficient for one, and would constitute privation if said the Marquis: but his own voice was now trem. 
not poverty for two. But I have now the hope of bling as if with anxiety and suspense, and the arm 
obtaining diplomatic employment from King Louis that encircled the maiden’s waist was trembling 
Philippe’s government. The recent change in the likewise. 

French Ministry has brought into power an oldand: “Oh! I dare not—no, I dare not proceed far- 
devoted friend of my father’s; and I believe there- ; ther!” murmured Constance, now bursting into 
fore that I shall not sow have to ask a favour in . tears, as a feeling of deep despondency suddenly 
vain. Tell me then, Constance—tell me, my well- | seized upon her: for indeed it struck her that the 
beloved, will you consent to become mine if I suc- | matter to which she was thus alluding did not 
ceed in obtaining a post which shall guarantee me | | altogether involve a wanton calumny. 





the meafs of maintaining you in comfort, if not in 
splendour P” 





“Constance!” exclaimed the Marquis, more vew 


| hemently than he was wont to speak; “you alarm 
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something so very serious—or 0 very terrible?” | clouded with ineffable emotions. “TI will not refuse 
“Ah! it would be alike serious and terrible if you hearing.” 

true!” responded the young lady, now suddenly | Sho resumed her seat: he placed himself by her 

raising her eyes and gasing with a mixture of in- side, and would havo still retained her hand in his 

quiring earnestness and reviving confidence in her | own—but she gently withdrewit; and then her 

lover’s countenance. “But no—it is impossible— | grief burst forth anew in convulsing sobs. 

it cannot be true! “Oh! calm yourself, calm yourself, I implore 

thus !” you!” he said in accents of passionate entreaty. 
* Constance, what mean you? what mean you #” | “Would you see me kill myself at your feet? 


You would not deceive me | 


exclaimed the Marquis, painfully excited. “Do not 
hesitate to speak! There must be no reserve be- 
tween us——” 

‘No, there must not be—I feel that there must 
not be!” interrupted the young lady. “Some 
roonths have elapsed since firat from my mother’s 
lips dropped the statement which now weighs upon 
my mind; and for the reasons I have already ex- 
plained, I would not mention it to you. But this 
day I have had a serious conversation with my 
sister—and I have been led more than ever to feel 
the importance of removing every doubt and dissi- 
pating every suspicion,—the more so, since you 
yourself, Etienne, began the conversation ere now 
by the assurance that a favourable turn in your 
circumstances would soon enable you to conduct me 
to the altar. Therefore, now—on this present oc- 
casion—must we converse frankly———” 

“Jt is what I wish, Constance! I have already 
told you so!” said the Marquis with some degree 
of vehemence; “and I can assure you, my sweet 
girl, that you are torturing me most acutely by this 
delay in telling me cverything. Say what it is that 
hangs like a doubt upon your mind, and to which 
you are so reluctant to givo utterance.” 

“Etienne,” responded Constance, raising her 
beautiful blue eyes and fixing them earnestly upon 
her lover, “I am told that you have already been 
married; and that although separated from your 
wife, she is still alive !” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at the feet of the 
Marquis of Villebelle, he could not have been more 
dismayed. It was a perfect consternation that 
seized upon him: he turned pale as death—the arm 
that was engirdling Constance, fell as if palsied 
from her waist—and he gazed upon her in vacant 
bewilderment. 

“OQ God!” cried the unhappy young lady, “it is 
true—it is too true!” and covering her face with her 
hands, she burst into a passionate flood of weeping. 

“ Yes, it is true, it is true!” echoed the Marquis, 
in a tone of rending agony. “ But good God! how 
could this secret have been known ?” 

“Ah! little matter how 1t was known,” mur- 
mured Constaztee, stricken with despair, “since you 
confess it is the truth. O Etienne, wherefore have 
you deceived me thus?”—and starting frum her 
seat, she was about to break away from him with 
frantic excitement, when he took her hand—he fell 


But I can endure anything rather than this anguish 
of your’s! The spectacle drives me mad—because 
a is I who have caused it. Yet if you know 
| Then tell moe everything—be frank and candid 
with me!” gaid Constance. “And, Oh!” she added, 
in a voice full of gushing emotion, “if there be ex- 
' tenuation on your behalf, God knows that I shall 
only be too willing to admit it!” 

“Tf you will grant me your patience, Constance,” 
resumed the Marquis, “I will tell you everything; 
and you will hear one of the most extraordinary 
histories that ever fell from the lips of human being. 
Talk of the incidents of novels and romances being 
extravagant! their interest palls and wanes into 
mawkish insipidity—their excitement subsides into 
monotony and dullness—when compared with the 
story I am about to relato! And that there is ex. 
tenuation, if not a complete vindication for tho 
course I have pursued in respect to yourself, Con- 
stance, I may venture to promise. Nay—I do not 
even know but that I should have been fully justi- 
fied in averring that Iam not a married man at 
this moment!” 

“Oh! if all this be true!” exclaimed Constance, 
her countenance brightening up with the animation 
of hope: for her’s had a few moments back been a 
despair so profound that even the slightest glim- 
mering which bade her hope again, was a relicf 
ineffable. 

“Shall I commence at once?” asked the French 
nobleman, in a low soft voice: and again he took 
her hand, which was not now withdrawn. ° 

 Yes—proceed, Etienne—proceed—and may God 
grant——But I am tortured with suspense! °Pro- 
ceed !” 

: The Marquis of Villebelle accordingly commenced 
in the following manner:— 

“You are aware that my father, being devoted to 
the cause of the Bourbons, lost all his immense 
estates in Franco by confiscation when the first Re- 
volution broke out: you are likewise aware that 
when the Bourbons were restored, they behaved 
with the deepest ingratitude to my father, refusine 
him any indemnification for the losses he had sus- 
tained on their behalf. It was through disgust at 
their conduct, as much as through love for this 
country, that he preferred a residence in England 
rather than in his own native land. It is exactly 
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me!—what means this outburst of emotion? Isit: “Speak, Etienne,” she said, in a low deep tone 
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upon his knees—he besought her to remain—he im- cight years ago—consequently, in 1836—that my 
plored her to tarry for a few minutes to hear him. / father returned for the last time to France, in the 

There was a desperation in his looks and a wild- | hope of receiving from the hand of Louis Philippe 
ness in his tone which frightened Constance Fare- | (who had thon been six years on the throne) that jus- 
field; and though she felt hurt, mortified, and | tice which had been denied by Louis XVIII and 
wounded in all her keenest sensibilities,—though it | Charles X. But scarcely had he set foot on his 
appeared as if all the happiness of her life were | native soil, when he was scised with @ dangerous 


suddenly annihilated by a single blow,—yet she | illness, which in a few days proved fatal. I had 
could not leave him thus, for she felt that she loved ; been left behind him in England; but ypon re- 
him still; | ceiving the sad intelligence of my father’s 
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hastened to Paris. After the funeral I proceeded, 
by the aid of a notary, to examine into my late 






















“4 parent’s affairs. Alas! I found them in the most 
ar, deplorable condition. In short, I inherited little 
oy oe beyond the bare title of a Marquis—and Oh! how 
<p ae valueless was that title! Better, better far to have 
ce oe been reared to some honest trade, than to have been 
ay > 2 brought up with the lofty notions of rank and high 
hk? birth! " My condition was hepeless in the extreme. 
ai oes I had no relations to help me on in the world—for 
a ie ») all my kindred, alike on my father’s and mother’s 
uw o Wh ° y . 7 * ° 
pie, te ‘ ade, were either dead or dispersed by various cir- 
: ag .». cumstances and vicissitudes over the face of the 
se, 2 “S uP earth. What wasT todo? The notary suggested that 
eas I should memorialize King Louis Philippe, setting 
we, <, > forth the claims which I inherited from my father, 


a and explaining my position. I adopted this course; 
but Louis Philippe had no sympathy with the old 
nobility who had served the elder branch of Bour- 
bons, he being the representative of the youngor. 
My memorial therefore produced no effect. Time 
passed on, and I endeavoured to obtain the influence 
of some eminent men to induce the King to alter 
hi" decision, but all io vain; and while [ was thas 
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suffering the tortures of hope deferred, my slender 


wre me ee ne 


means were rapidly disappearing. Thus nearly 


three years passed away; and at length I could no 
longer close my eyes to the conviction that I had 


nothing to expect from the hand of the Royalty of 


France. I am now speaking of exactly five years 
ago, at which period the incident occurred to which 
all that I have just been saying is but the necessary 
preface.” 

The Marquis of Villebelle paused in the sadness 
of the memories conjured up by his narrative; and 
Constance could not help experiencing the most 
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stances. There appeared to be a certain frankness 
about him which inspired me with confidence; and 
moreover it was 20 necessary for me to hope—I who 
had been but a few minutes before environed by 
the darkness of despair! I explained to the Eng- 
lishman my precise position, not even withholding 
the fact that at the very instant I had encountered 
him I was contemplating———but of that no matter 
—I will not name the horrid thing again. Suffice it 
to say that he listened with the deepest attention 
and interest to all I told him; and when he had 


done questioning me, I asked him who he was and 


how he had happened to know me? He replied 
that he had met me in company with my father 
some four or five years back in England, when I 
was a youth; but though methought that his coun- 
tenance was not wholly unfamiliar, yet I could not 
recollect where I had seen him before. He then 
proceeded to tell me that if the proposition he was 
about to make suited my views, it would be neces- 
sary for him to reveal his name, and also that of a 
young lady of whom he would have to speak: but 
ere he mentioned thosc names he would have to 
exact from me the most solemn, sacred, and binding 
oath that I would never reveal them in connexion 
with the transaction he was about to submit to my 
consideration. My case was too desperate to allow 
me to offer any objection to whatever terms of 
secrecy he might stipulate: and I bade him proceed. 
He then addressed me as follows:—‘There is an 
English lady for whom I am anxious to find a hus- 
band, who must be a foreigner, and not only of a good 
family, but possessed of & title of nobility. It is 
not under any circumstances of dishonour in respect 
to the lady herself that the necessity for at once 
marrying her thus exists. She is pure and spotless, 
so far as it is possible for any one to judge of the 
character of a woman or become a guarantee for her 
chastity. Therefore it is to cover no fault that this 
speedy matrimonial alliance is sought for. What 
the circumstances are which render it necessary, 
cannot be explained. She is exceedingly handsome: 
but her beauty will matter little to him who becomes 


tender interest on his behalf. She even ceased to 
recollect for the moment the deception which he had 
practised towards her; and he felt that her band 
imparted a fond pressure to his own as he held it in 
his clasp. 

“Tive years ago, then—at the period of which I 
am speaking,” continued the Marquis of Villebelle, 
“TI found myself utterly ruined—I may say even pen- 
niless, houseless, and friendless. Alas! Constance, 
humiliating as it is toa man of proud spirit and 
elevated notions to make such a confession, yet for 
the sake of truth am I bound to state that no pauper 
grovelling upon the face of the earth was at that 
moment more destitute than I. What was to 
become of me? My education had not fitted me 
for business-habits; and therefore I knew before- 
hand that it was vain to seek the situation of a 
clerk. Should I become a private soldier? No: I 
could not bear the idea of serving with my sword 
that monarch who had behaved so ungratefully to 
my father and so scornfully towards myself. Yet was 
it absolutely necessary to do something; for I had 
not even where to lay my head, nor the smallest 
coin in my pocket. Suicide——Ah! you may well 
start, my beloved Constance !—but that appeared 
to be the only alternative! It was between nine 
and ten o’clock in the evening, in the month of 
June, exactly five years ago, that after rambling 
about Paris the whole day in a state of mind more 
easily imagined than depicted, I was bending my 























way towards one of the bridges—I will not repeat 
with what intention—when I suddenly heard myself 
called by name. I looked up, and beheld before me, 
by the light streaming from a shop-window, a tall 
geod-looking middle-aged gentleman, whom by his 
very appearance it was easy to recognize aa an 
Englishman. He said, ‘I presume that Iam not 
wrong in addressing you as the Count de Villebelle ?” 
—I replied that my father had for some time been 
dead, and that I was now the Marquis of Villebelle; 
and in the bitterness of my spirit I added something 
to the effect that the empty title of Marquis was 
everything I possessed in the world.—‘ Ah!’ ejacu- 
lated the Englishman; ‘is it so? Iwas about to 
solicit your advice on a certain point; but it may be 
that in this wrecked condition of your fortunes you 
yourself will serve my purpose.’—These last words 
he had muttered in a musing tone, but audibly 
enough for me to catch them. There was something 
in them which appeared to shed a gleam of hope 
on the desolate darkness of my mind; and as a drown- 
ing man grasps at a straw, did I clutch at what the 
Englishman had just said. He invited me to follow 
him into an adjacent wine-shop, where he ordered a 
private room and refreshments to be served up. 
We sat down together; and the Englishman ques- 
| tioned mo most minutely respecting my circum- 








her husband, inasmuch as the moment after athe 
ceremony they will be separated and will see each 
other no more. You now understand me. If you 
think fit to bestow your name—for it will be naught 
beyond the mere bestowal of a name—upon the 
lady in question, you shall receive the sum of fivo 
thousand pounds, speaking in English money, tho 
moment after the ceremony has taken place. Such 
is my proposition. Take twelve, or even twenty. 
four hours to consider it, if you like: but at the 
expiration of that interval your answer must be 
given.’ ” 

The Marquis of Villebelle paused; and Constance 
who had listened with a deep and absorbing in- 
terest, now gave vent to an ejaculation of astonish. 
ment. 

“You may well be surprised, sweet girl,” said 
the Marquis: “for I myself was astounded by the 
strangeness of the Englishman’s proposition. And 
yot I was scarcely displeased at it. Five thousand 
pounds—a hundred and twenty-five thousand francs 
—to a man who was homeless, penniless, friendless, 
and starving! The temptation was too great; and 
after all, what was the service to be rendered in 
order to procure such a sum? Merely the bestowai 
of a name and title so utterly worthless to me thas 
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a few minutes back I had been hurrying forward to 

them along with myself in the deep waters of 
the Seine. Oh! you can scarcely think ill of me, 
Constance, when I confess that I found the offer too 
cheering, too magnificent, to be refused, and that 
instead of taking twenty-four hours or even twelve 
hours to reflect upon the point, I gave my assent at 
once. The Englishman then told me his own name 
and that of the young lady to whom I was to bo 

ied. Her surname was quite different from 
his own; and therefore I did not suppose her to be 
his daughter. I however asked him if such were 
the case? and he said she was not—but he en- 
joined me not to question him any farther, as there 
was 80 deep a mystery attatched to this young lady 
and the necessity for maintaining it was so absolute, 
he must decline furnishing me with any clue for its 
unravelment. He then placed a purse of money in 
my hand and bade me meet him at the same place 
on the following day at eleven o'clock, We se- 
parated—and I was no longer houseless nor penni- 
less: but throughout the night I could scarcely closo 
my eyes in slumber. The proposition to which I 
had assented was eo extraordinary that again and 
again did I hesitate whether to proceed any farther 
in the matter: but the grim gaunt spectre of 
poverty constantly rose up before my eyes and 
made all my scruples vanish. Morning came; and 
with some portion of the money contained in the 
purse I made such improvements in my toilet as 
were suitable for the ceremony about to take place. 
Punctual to the hour was I at the wine-shop ;—the 
Englishman had already arrived and was waiting 
forme. He doubtless saw by my looks that I. had 
not changed my mind; and he did not therefore ask 
me the question. A hackney-coach was summoned, 
and he ordered it to take us to an hotel, which he 
named, in another part of Paris. On arriving 
there, he introduced me to a suite of apartments, in 
one of which he requested me to be scated for a 
few minutes. He then passed into an inner room, 
and shortly re-appeared, accompanied by three 
ladies. One was nearly as old as himself, and whom 
he introduced as his wife. Another was much 
younger, and was intended to act as brides- 
maid. I believe she was some relation of his, 
but I do not exactly know of what degree. The 
third was the young lady on whom I was to bestow 
my name. She was indeed handsome—very hand- 
some. Do not be jealous, Constance, at the obser- 
vation I have made; for while doing justice to her 
personal appearance, 1 may with equal candour de- 
clare that her’s was not a style of beauty adapted to 
my taste. On this part of my narrative I will not 
however dwell. Suffice it to say that she appeared 
to treat the strange proceeding with a coldness almost 
amounting to an indifference that was not the least 
extraordinary feature in the whole transaction: for 
I could not help asking myself of what nature might 
be the circumstances that rendered necessary #0 sin- 
gular a matrimonial alliance? To bestow upon that 
young lady a husband who was to be no husband at 
all—to give her a name which she might bear in the 
world apart from him of whom she had derived it— 
to make her a wife, yet leave her to a single and 
virgin state of existence, if chaste she really were 
and meant to continue,—all this seemed so mon- 
stroug so unnatural, that I shrark from the bare 
idea on being introduced to her. There was not 
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however much leisure permitted for meditation, 
because the Englishman hurried us all down to a 
plain carriage that was waiting in the courtyard of 
the hotel, and we drove off to the British Ambassa- 
dor’s chapel, which was at no great distance. I 
should observe that the ladies were simply dressed ; 
with no conspicuous evidences that this was a bridal 
party. All the preliminaries for the solemn cere- 
mony had been arranged with due care; so that on 
reaching the chapel we found the Chaplain and 
clerk in attendance; and the proceedings at once 
commenced. I must confess that I experienced a 
strange sensation as I went through that ceremony. 
My conscience smote me with a pang resembling a 
remorse: for I could not help feeling that it was a 
veritable mockery of one of the holiest rites of the 
Christian Church. I glanced towards my bride, and 
observed that she was still as calm, collected, and 
even indifferent as if it were some ordinary trans- 
action, and not one of the serious character that it 
really was. For in thus bestowing her hand upon 
me, was not this young woman, in the vigour of 
youth and in the bloom of her beauty, suicidally do- 
stroying all hope of ever enjoying real happiness in 
the wedded state? In short, by this very marriage 
with me, was she not shutting herself out from tho 
prospect of ever marrying another, however deeply 
she might be led to love and however fondly she 
might be beloved in return? But it is useless now 
to moralize on all the features and associations of 
that mysterious transaction. Suffice it to say that 
the ceremony was accomplished, and that the young 
lady within the space of a few brief minutes was 
made Marchioness of Villebelle. We all re-entered 
the carriage, and returned to the hotel,—the Eng- 
lishman and his wife conversing the whole time on 
general and indifferent topics, for the evident pur- 
pose of preventing that awkwardness and embarrass. 
ment which under such extraordinary circumstances 
would have otherwise prevailed. On arriving at 
the hotel, the three ladies each shook hands with 
me and bade me adieu,—my wife exhibiting no moro 
excitement or emotion than the othertwo. They 
then all three passed to the inner rvom, and I re- 
mained alone with the Englishman. He forthwith 
began to count down a number of bank-notv's upou 
the table; and as he thus paid mc the promised re- 
ward for the singular and mysterious service I had 
rendvred, he said, ‘Do not think that because we 
are now about to part, I shall altogether lose sight 
of you. If fortune smiles upon you and you con- 
tinue independent of any friendly aid, you will 
never hear from me: but if adversity overtakes you 
and you fall into poverty again, you may rely upon 
recciving succour from my hand. And now tuare- 
well.’—This was a hint for me to take my departure 
at once; and I can assure you, my dear Constance, 
that I had no inclination to remain—for EF already 
began not merely to loathe myself, but likewise all 
“who were connected with thg transaction.” 

The Marquis of Villebelle ceased; and Constance 
Farefield sat gazing upon him with looks of nun- 
gled commiseration and uncertainty. She pitied 
him for all he had gone through—she could scarcely 
blame him for the step he had taken, under such pe- 
culiar circumstances, in order to save himself from 
the horrors of poverty and the dismal alternative of 
suicide: but she was bewildered how she herself 
could thenceforth act toward him. Swidenly 2 re 
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collection flashed to her mind, bringing hope along I could hear of nothing of the sort. I inquired alse 


with it ; and she said in an excited tone, “ But did you 

not tell me ere now thet you would be almost justi- 
fied in declaring yourself te be unmarried? What 
meant you by that averment? what did it signify P 
whatam I to understand? Speak, speak, Etienne ! 
You know not what torturing suspense I at this 
moment endure: for all my happiness hangs upon 
the next word that may fall from your lips!” 

“I will soon explain myself, dear Constance,” re- 
plied the Marquis, his countenance brightening up 
somewhat, or at all events losing a portion of the 
melancholy cloud which had been hanging upon it. 
“‘But ere I make known the meaning of those words 
which I spoke just now, and of which you have re- 
minded me, it is necessary I should enter into a few 
more particulars respecting myself. For you must 
not think, Constance, that the large sum of money 
which I received in such a manner and for such a 
service, made me happy. No, no—far from it! It 
was the utter desperation of my circumstances 
which induced me to render that service and take 
the reward. Heaven knows that by nature I am 
not mean, nor mercenary, nor dishonourable. No- 
thing of the reckless adventurer is there in my 
character! I was the creature of circumstances : 
was an imperious necessity that ruled me. But 
when it was all over, I felt as if I had committed a 
crime and done a dishonourable action; and within 
twenty-four hours of that solemn mockery which 
gave me a wife and her dower, but deprived me of 
the former and made me unhappy with the latter, I 
sped to tho hotel to return the money and insist upon 
steps being taken for the annulment of the marriage. 
But the Englishman and his companions had gone! 
In order to banish the unpleasant reflections which 
now haunted me by day and by night, I embarked 
in commercial speculations, not so much in the hope 
of increasing my means as of amusing my mind. 
For three or four years they progressed favourably 
enough: but at length a sudden panic paralysed all 
my schemes, and the failure of a bank threatened 
me with ruin. Day and night did I toil to disen- 
tangle my affairs from the vortex of difficulty and 
embarrassment in which they were plunged ; and I 
suceeeded so far that I paid my liabilities with 
honourable exactitude, and found a surplus of a few 
hundreds of pounds remaining for my own use. 
Sick of commercial pursuits and financial specula- 
tions, I came over to England. Then was it, dearest 
Constance, that I became acquainted with you ; and 
as to know you is to love you, I learnt to love you 
fondly! Oh, I need not tell you over again how 
deeply I love you! That I was wrong, cruelly 
situated as I am, to whisper the tale of love in your 
ears, there can be no doubt: but this love which I 
entertain for you became indispensable to my hap- 
piness—it gave me a new existence—and it seemed 
to promise felicity for the future. Could I resign 
it >—could I abandon this dream of bliss P Besides, 
during the interval which had then elapsed since my 
marriage—that fatal, that cursed marriage,—I had 
never seen my wife—never heard of her—could not 
even learn what had become of her—and had never 
even caught the faintest whisper to the effect that 
there was a being in the world bearing the name of 
the Marchioness of Villebelle. Secretly did I pro- 
secute inquiries in London to ascertain if such a lady 
were known in the circles of fashion: but to my joy 
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after that Englishman, whose name I dare not mene 
tion: for I resolved if I could hear of him, to seek 
him out and ascertain if my wife were still alive. 
All I could however learn was that the individual 
alluded to was on the Continent, but that his 
whereabouts was not known. I therefore naturally 
concluded that some fresh circumstances had trans- 
pired to induce the lady to discard the name and 
title she had obtained by her marriage with me; 
and it was under this belief, sweet Constance, that 
I ventured to breathe my tale of love and whisper 
my hopes in your ears. Am I eo deeply to blame? 
Oh ! if you had been less beautiful, less fascinating, 
less fond, less affectionate, I might have yielded to 
the calmness of reflection—I might have bowed toa 
sense of duty—I might have smothered this passion 
of mine when it was as yet a nascent flame. But I 
adored you—I adore you still—I shall adore you 
ever, even though at the expiration of this inter- 
view we part to meet no more !” 

“But the meaning of those words, Etienne ?” 
murmured Constance, profoundly moved, and her 
heart fluttering with hope and suspense: “ tell me, 
tell me, what did they signify? For I see that there 
is yot something left untold—something that war- 
ranted you to declare that you would not be alto- 
gether unjustified in representing yourself as a 
single man ?” 

“To that explanation I now come,” responded 
the Marquis, whose arm had once more engirdled 
Miss Farefield’s waist, and from which she did not 
withdraw. ‘Within the’ last three weeks I met her 
whom I have been compelled to regard and to speak 
of as my wife——” 

“Ah! then you know that she is alive? and you 
have seen her?” exclaimed Constance, in accents 
expressive of disappointment and sorrow. 

““'Yes—I have seen her; and when I tell you the 
result of our meeting you may not perhaps look 
thus distressed. I will not pause to explain under 
what circumstances it was that I met her: suffice it 
to say that we did thus meet three weeks ago—and 
our recognition was immediate and mutual. It was 
in the environs of London that I thus encountercd 
her. She was elegantly dressed, and had the ap- 
pearance of being in the most comfortable circum- 
stances. It was rather in a tone of raillery and a 
kind of good-humoured jocularity that she spoke. 
T asked her if she had ever borne my name in the 
presence of the world? and she assured me she had 
not. I next asked her if she considered she had any 
claim upon me as a husband ? to which she likewise 
answered in the nagative.—° Now, understand me,’ 
she said; ‘I do not wish to interfere with you, and 
I presume that you do not intend to interfere with 
me. The necessity which compelled me to marry 
you was of a transient character: the purpose was 
served on the instant; and if we could now unmarry 
ourselves I should be full willing.’—These words 
sent a thrill of joy tomy heart. She observed my 
emotion, and went on to say, ‘ Although we are such 
strangers to each other, and although I consequently 
know s0 little of you, yet you may rest assured that 
what trifling amount of feeling I do experience in 
the matter, is rather of a friendly character than 
otherwise; and I think by your manner there is 
something you would wish at my handse If so, 
speak; and hesitate a De you want money ?’— 
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I at once interrupted Tat once interrupted her with the assurance that 1| ‘The Marquis strained her to his breast—covered 
entertained no such mean and mercenary idea; and 
I then very frankly proceeded to inform her that I 
was enamoured of a young lady with whose love I 
was blessed in return—that I had not dared reveal 
to her the circumstance of my wedded condition— 
but that if it were possible to procure and destroy 
the evidences of that marriage, the boon conferred 
upon me would be immense. Hereupon my wife 
et once promised to relieve my mind in this 
respect. She told me that she was in possession of 
the marriage certificate, together with certain docu> 
ments to the authenticity of that certifi- 

cate, and signed by those who witnessed the bridal. 

All these papers she frankly offered to place in my 
hands, so that I might do with them as I chose. 

You may conceive, Constance, with what joy and 
gratitude I accepted this offer. She accordingly 
made an appointment for mo to receive the papers; 
and she promised that they should be faithfully 
remitted to me on she day, at the hour, and at the 
place named. We then parted, as mere acquaint- 
ances, in the same way that we had just met, our 
interview having lasted but for a few minutes, 

and the whole conversation being confined to the 
topics which I have mentioned. We did not even 
shake hands, nor make any inquiry into each other’s 

circumstances, beyond the one question which my 
wife put to me whether I was in want of money. I 
have now nothing more to say, unless it be to add 
that the appointment was faithfully kept by an 
emissary from my wife, and the papers were all 
placed in my hand. I have them at my residence— 
I have not destroyed them—and were it not for my 
oath’s sake, I would show them to you, dear Oon- | 
stance, But I dare not reveal the names which 
appear in the marriage-certificate and the other 
documents. Now, save and except the entry in the 
register at the British Ambassador’s chapel in Paris, 
mo evidence could possibly be produced— unless 
indeed by my own hand—to prove that I was ever 
wedded to another. Finally, I will ask you, Con- 
etance, whether under all these circumstances— 
especially the last—I should not have been almost 
tustified in representing myself as single and un- 
married?” 

Constance gave no immediate answer: she re- 
flected profoundly. What course was she to pursue? 
That she might in all safety become the wife of the 
Marquis of Villebelle without having her right to 
that namo ever disputed, seemed beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt: but on the other hand, could she 
look upon herself as the legitimate and lawful wife 
of this nobleman who had been wedded to another P 
Again, on the favourable side, it was scarcely 
to be supposed that the English law would re- 
cognise a marriage such as that which the Marquis 
had been so mysteriously led into; inasmuch as it 
had never been consummated, and appeared on the 
very face of it a mockery too scandalous to be re- 
garded in the light of a grave solemnity. And on 
this same favourable side, too, was the young lady’s 
love for the French nobleman: so that after a few 
minutes’ deliberation the arguments on this side 
proved the weightier; and extending her fair hand 
to the Marquis, she exclaimed, “ No, Etienne, I 
cannot separate from you! JI cannot resign this 
dream of bliss! I love you—and in the world’s 
despite will I love you on unto the end.” 
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The Marquis strained her to his breast—covered 
her lips and her cheeks with kisses—lavished upon 
her the tenderest epithets—and breathed the most 
solemn protestations, and pledges in her ears. 

“And now, dearest,” he said, “ you will not refuse 
to be mine so seon as I shall have obtained the 
means of guaranteeing an adequate maintenance P 
At the beginning of this conversation, I informed 
you that a change in the French Ministry had given 
power to an individual who has influence enough to 
compel the King to do me justice, though so tar- 
dily ; and in a short time I may expect a diplomatic 
situation. Then——” 

“Yes—then,” murmured Constance, “I will be- 
come thine !”” 

Again were there caressings, and embracings, and 
the breathing of tender vows; and the two lovers 
experienced, if possible, a greater amount of happi- 
ness, or at all events of satisfaction and content, in 
consequence of the explanations which had taken 
place on this memorable occasion. 

‘“ Now, dearest Constance,” said the Marquis, 
“you shall play me one of those beautiful airs which 
carry such ineffable bliss in unto my heart when the 
music is made by your fair fingers. You have your 
guitar with you—and I am sure that I shall not 
beseech this favour in vain ?” 

Constance took up the instrument and began to 
run her fingers over the strings, while the Marquis, 
rising from the seat, leant against the pedestal of a 
huge vase that stood close by, so that his tender 
gaze might embrace the entire form of that ravish- 
ing creature whom he loved so fondly and who loved 
him so devotedly in return. But scarcely bad the 
beauteous Constance begun to strike the strings of 
her guitar, when Juliana, who in the meanwhile had 
gone through the ceremony of the toilet and ex- 
changed her deshabillée for a dinner costume, came 
hurrying down the gravel-walk with the intimation 
that Lady Saxondale had returned, and that she had 
intimated her intention of taking half-an-hour’s 
ramble in the garden before dinner. 

The Marquis snatched a hasty embrace from his 
adored one; and hurriedly shaking hands with her 
sister, he made good his retreat by the side-door of 
the garden. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
PLOBINA. 


We must now return to Lady Florina Staunten, 
whom we left at the moment when scarcely able to 
subdue a violent outburst of her anguish, she 
sought the window-recess with the seeming pretext 
of beholding the departure of Lady Saxondale’s 
splendid equipage, but in reality for the purpose of 
hiding her tears. Lady, Macdonald, not for an in- 
stant suspecting that every syllable Lady Saxondale 
had uttered was a dagger plunged deep down into 
the heart of her niece, began commenting in the 
bitterest manner upon the presumed insolence of 
William Deveril; and thus each word spoken by the 
aunt produced « fresh pang in the bosom of the 
gentle Florina. Still however did the unhappy 
young lady remain in the room: for she was afraid 
that by a too precipitate retreat she would excite 
Iady Macdousld’s suspicion. It was an excru- 
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eiation well nigh intolerable which Florina thus 
suffered—or rather a series of excruciations more 
poignant than any that had ever previously entered 
into her young heart’s experience. 

Presently, after having delivered herself of an 
immensely long tirade of invectives against the 
young artist, Lady Macdonald rang the bell furi- 
ously; and when a footman answered the summons, 
she said, “When Mr. Deveril calls at the house 
again, you will tell him that his services can be dis- 
pensed with for the future, and that if he will send 
in his account a cheque shall be remitted for the 
gum.,’’ 

“Yes, my lady,” was the footman’s reply: and 
he quitted the room. 

Florina felt as if her heart must burst. She 
eould endure this state of inward torture no longer ; 
and quitting the drawing-room, she hastened up to 
her own chamber, where she threw herself upon the 
couch and gave vent to her woe in a torrent of the 
bitterest weeping. Long, Oh! far too long, poor 
girl, was that paroxyem of almost mortal anguish,— 
an anguish proportionate to the love which she 
experienced for Deveril—and that love itself was 
illimitable! When the violence of her emotions 
had somewhat exhausted itself and she began to 
feel that she was capable of serious reflection, she 
rose from the couch on which she had flung herself 
in her despair, and taking hor seat on a sofa, en- 
deavoured to reflect upon all that had oecurred. 

She could not altogether believe Lady Saxondale’s 
story; and yet she could not altogether doubt it. 
She fancied that there must be some foundation for 
it; but that her ladyship, either in her vanity or her 
anger, had exaggerated many of the details. Deeply 
and devotedly as Florina loved William Deveril, 
and dreadful as it was to put faith in a narrative so 
damnatory to his sincerity, yet the young lady, 
inexpericnced as she was in the ways of the world, 
could not possibly imagine that it was all falee, and 
that instead of a wanton inconstancy being imputed 
to Deveril, it was a sheer wickedness that lay at the 
door of Lady Saxondale. But though unable to 
believe in Deveril’s complete innocence, Florina was 
not prepared to break off with him entirely without 
previously giving him an opportunity of explana- 
tion—or justification, if possible. There was still 
far too much confidence in her love not to induce 
her to adopt this course; and though tortured by 
horrible doubts as she was, there was likewise too 
much justice in her heart to permit the young 
damsel to condemn her lover upon that purely one- 
sided statement. 

“And yet,” she thought within herself, “ what 
eould he possibly say in his defence? There surely 
must be some foundation for Lady Saxondale’s state- 
ments; and if that foundation be ever so slight, it is 
nevertheless sufficient to form a colossal monument of 
Deveril’s perfidy towardsme. Oh! who would have 
thought that when yesterday he knelt at my feet 
and poured forth the impassioned language of love, 
he could so soon repeat the tale elsewhere! It 
seems impossible! it seems impossible! Not merely 


ie love outraged, but every idea of propriety—and 
even nature itself! It cannot be true! No—De- 





veril is incapable of such conduct. It would stamp 
him as false-hearted, vile, profligate——And, Oh! 
who could belisve him to be all this? But Lady 
Saxondale—would she invent such a story? For 
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what purpose? Surely not to gratify her vanity? 
She who has had nobles falling at her feet and soli- 
citing her hand, needs not to vaunt the admiring 
homage of a humble artist, especially if that homage 
were never offered at all. But if not from vanity, 
was it wickedness? No, no—Lady Saxondale is ine 
capable of that. A worldly-minded woman she is; 
but not so thoroughly black-hearted. Oh! I am 
tortured with suspense—I am racked with uncere 
tainty. Would to heaven that I had nover known 
William Deveril at all—or at least, that I had never 
loved him!” 

Again did Florina’s tears flow thick and fast; and 
her bosom was convulsed with sobs. 

“Oh! if he were really innocent after all,” she 
continued in her musings, “ what a frightful indig- 
nity is this which my aunt has ordered to be put 
upon him! ‘To have the door shut in his face—to 
be told to send in his bill like any tradesman who is 
discarded for insolence or some other fault———-good 
heavens! if Deveril be innocent, I say, how keenly, 
how deeply will he fee] this insult! And this is not 
all. His character will be ruined—Lady Saxondale 
is spreading the story-——Oh! she would not dare 
do this unleas she had just ground!—no, she would 
not dare do it—it is too serious—and I fear—Oh! I 
fear, that Deveril is indeed false. Ah, why have I 
loved him? There is not a book I ever read and in 
which love is introduced, that it is not represented 
as cnduring the severest trials. Why does every 
poet depict love as being thus tortured? why does 
every novelist describe jts current as never flowing 
smoothly? Because the poet and the novelist draw 
their inspirations from the facts passing in the great 
world before their eyes; and therefore it is the truth 
which they delineate. Oh! then this truth—this 
grand, striking, and imperious truth, is that love 
must have its trials, its sorrows, and its disappoint- 
ments—aye, and that the rose of love is too often 
doomed to wither prematurely and perish before its 
time! Alas, would that I had never allowed the 
rose of love to shed its fragrance upon my soul: it 
is a fragrance which a blight turns into a plague- 
mist, and which instils poison where it at fiyst ap- 
peared to be only capable of shedding sweets!” 

In this manner mused the unhappy Florina 
Staunton, till at length her ideasreached.a pitch so 
torturing, so intolerable, that she felt she must do 
somothing in order to put an end to this state of 
mind. She must know the truth at once; to live 
tossed upon the waves of uncertainty, were an ex- 
istence which she could not endure. If Deveril had 
been guilty of all that Lady Saxondale imputed to 
him, the sooner Florina knew the worst the better: 
she could then summon all her fortitude to her aid, 
and endeavour to stifle her love in her heart. But if 
on the other hand William Deveril were innocent— 
if through misapprehension of his meaning at the 
time, or if in the spirit of sheer wickedness Lady 
Saxondale had recited her narrative—it was of the 
highest consequence that Devoril should be informed 
of what was being said against him. Thus, in any 
case did Florina feel how paramount it was that she 
should have an interview with Deveril. But how 
was this to be managed? When he called at the 
house the door was to be shut in his face. She 
thought of writing to him: but if she proposed an 
appointment, where could they meet? ‘he circum. 
stances in which the youmg lady found herself placed, 
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were as difficult as they were urgent. Indeed, it 
was one of those positions in which a very decisive 
and almost desperate step could alone be taken. 
And such a step did Lady Florina make up her 
mind to adopt. 

Composing her feelings as well as she was able, 
the young lady descended again to the drawing- 
room. Her object was to learn in the course of 
conversation what were her aunt’s plans for the 
evening. This was soon ascertained: Lady Mac- 
donald was engaged to a whist-party at an old 
dowager’s in the samo Square; and Florina there- 
fore perceived with inward satisfaction that the 
evening would be entirely at her own disposal—for 
Lady Macdonald was by no means likely to re- 
quire her to acoompany her to an “old peoplo’s 

arty.” 

: Boars passed away—hours full of poignant sus- 
pense and a torturing anxiety for the poor young 
lady. Never had an afternoon appeared so long: 
never had tho foot of time seemed to be so heavy. 
Talk of time having wings and flying fleetly! he had 
none then for Florina. By one only incident was 
the monotony of that afternoon relieved; and this 
was an incident that enhanced to a harrowing de- 
gree the young lady’s affliction. It was when 
Deveril’s well-known knock sounded at the front 
door, and Florina almost immediately afterwards 
heard that door closed with an unusual degree of 
violence. Good heaven! the outrage was consum- 
mated——if an outrage it were? Because if 
Deveril wero really unfaithful and inconstant, and 
if Lady Saxondale’s stery were strictly true, then 
was it no unmerited outrage, but a well deserved 
punishment. 

Tho dinner-hour arrived; and Lady Macdonald, 
who was one of those persons that dwelt long upon 
a particular topic and reverted often to it, talked the 
whole time about “the over-weening insolence and 
laughable coxcombry of that upstart Deveril.” And 
poor Florina was compelled to sit and listen—and 
not merely to listen, but also to veil the feelings 
which this constant harping on the same sensitive 
chord fried so cruelly. Yes—she had to conceal her 
emotions from her aunt, and from the domestics in 
attendance: but as she caught herself blushing and 
turning pale a dozen times in a minute, she trem- 
bled to the lowest confines of her being at the fear 
of being detected. That dinner was one of the 
cruellest ordeals through which she had ever passed; 
and never was relief more gratefully welcomed than 
when Lady Macdonald retired to dress for the 
whist-party, and Florina thus found an opportunity 
of seeking the solitude of her own chamber. 

Unlike the Hon. Miss Farefields, Lady Florina 
Staunton had no confidential lady’s-maid. She 
had two lady’s-maids: but with neither of them 
was she accustomed to converse in a manner cal- 
culated to lessen her own dignity in their eyes, or 
diminish the respect which they experienced to- 
wards her. For, considering the sphere to which 
she belonged, Lady Florina was assuredly one of 
the most artless, unsophisticated, and ingenuous 
creatures in existence. Therefore, while she in- 
variably treated her dependants with the utmost 
affability and kindness, never even making them 
feel their menial condition, she at the same time 
avoided agything that savoured of undue familiarity. 
Whatsoever secrets her heart might cherish, were 
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treasured up in the sanctity of that chaste taber- 
nacle; and thus was it that Lady Florina had no 
confidante in the general acceptance of the term. 

The consequence was that she now felt herself 
involved in a perplexing and embarrassing position. 
She was anxious to go out for a couple of hours; 
and she did not choose the household to be aware 
of the circumstance. How was she to manage? 
Though in the purity of her heart hating and 
scorning anything that bordered upon duplicity, she 
now found herself reduced to the necessity of 
scheming somewhat in order to accomplish her pur- 
pose. After a little deliberation, the young lady 
decided how to act. She waited till her aunt had 
taken her departure to the house where she was to 
spend the evening; and then Florina rang the bell 
ef her own private chamber. Her principal lady’s- 
maid, whose name was Sophia, immediately an- 
swered the summons; and Florina said, “I feel 
so unwell this evening that I mean to lie down for 
an hour or two. Do not let me be disturbed until 
I ring for you.” 

Sophia, suspecting nothing, promised to obey her 
young mistress’s orders, and withdrew. It was now 
close upon nine o'clock ; and Florina, putting on her 
plainest and simplest apparel—an unpretending 
straw-bonnet with a veil, and a dark shawl—glided 
down a back staircase and succeeded in issuing un- 
perceived from the house, there being a means of 
egross from the rear of the premises. We should 
add that she had locked the door of her own suite 
of apartments and had taken the key with her. 

On foot did the young lady proceed to the Regent's 
Park, which, for the behoof of persons unacquainted 
with London, we may observe is at no very great 
distance from Cavendish Square. 

As she went on her way, Florina was several 
times on the point of turning back. She-felt that 
in one sense there was some impropriety in the step 
she was taking—that of a single young lady visiting 
a single young gentleman, and such a visit beng 
paid at such an hour: but then she thought to her- 
self that after everything that had occurred on the 
previous day between herself and Deveril, it was a 
duty she owed to her own feelings as well as to 
those of that individual to suffer no unnecessary 
delay to elapse ere she had an explanation with 
him. [If all the worst should be confirmed, he 
surely would not aggravate the present evil of his 
conduct towards her by boasting elsewhere that he 
had received such a visit: and if he were enabled 
to defend himself completely against the allegations 
of Lady Saxondale, he would rejoice and be grateful 
for the step Florina was now taking. Thus the 
young lady found more arguments to induce her to 
continue her way than to make her retrace her 
steps. 

She entered the Regent’s Park, and in a short 
time drew near the mansion where she had passed 
the previous evening. She stood for a few moments 
gazing up at the balcony whence she had waved her 
handkerchief to Deveril: and as her heart swelled 
almost to bursting and the tears started from her 
eyes, she said to herself, ‘‘Is it possible that within 
a few hours after making a’declaration of love to 
Lady Saxondale, he could have been guilty of such 
a hollow hypocrisy as to seek this spot in the hope 
of being enabled to catch a glimpse of me? ™S' 
there is a strange, an unnatural contradiction in tu 
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this; and the longer I think of it, the more irre- 
mstibly ara I led towards the conviction that William 
is true to me, and that Lady Saxondale has either 
been grievously mistaken or guilty of a wilful mis- 
representation.” 

Inspired by these thoughts, and cheered with the 
fervid hope that they would soon receive the fullest 
confirmation, Florina pursued her way in the direc- 
tion of the pretty little villa where William Deveril 
dwelt. For during their oonversation on the pre- 
ceding day ho had informed her of the place of his 
private abode; and as she was well acquainted with 
all the environs or the fashionable neighbourhood 
of the Regent’s Park, she had no difficulty in finding 
her way to the young artist’s dwelling. 

It was a small but neat and genteel residence, 
situated in a somewhat secluded spot, beyond the 
boundary of the Regent’s Park, and presenting a 
very picturesque appearance. As sho came in sight 
of the ville, Florina felt her heart beat with quick- 
ening palpitations; and on reaching the iron rail- 
ings which enclosed the front garden, she was again 
seized with an access of hesitation and uncertainty 
whether to proceed. But she had come thus far— 
she had reached the place of destination—she had 
passed through the loneliness of the Park—and 
should she now retreat at the very last moment? 
should she tremble at the accomplishment of her 
purpose? No: her mind was speedily made up 
again: she opened the garden gate, and threading 
the gravel-walk which was embowered in evergreens 
she advanced up tothe frontdoor. It stood open— 
for the evening was close and sultry: a lamp burnt 
in the hall, but there were no lights in the front. 
parlour on the ground floor. The casement of this 
room was open, and voices issuing from within, 
reached Florina’s ears. One of those voices was 
Deveril’s—the other was that of a female; and the 
very first sounds which the young lady caught struck 
her as laden with accents of tenderness and en- 
dearment. 

A sickening aensation seised upon her—the demon 
of jealousy again raised its voico in the depths ot 
her soul—she felt as if she were standing on the 
threshold of a revelation that was to bring a blight 
upon her heart. Transfized to the spot, she stood— 
unable to lift her hand to touch the bell or the knocker 
of the door—unable also to advance a step to pass 
that open portal—unable likewise to make known her 
presence in any shape or way. She was thus de- 
prived of the power either to advance or retreat. 
Instinctively did she listen: she could not help it, 
no matter what amount of impropriety character- 
ized her conduct—no matter how indiscreet a part 
she was pla Of all this she thought not:—it 
struck her not that she was doing wrong—indeed 
she was incapable of serious or deliberate reflection 
of any kind. Those sounds of voices which she had 
caught had struck her, we said, as being laden with 
an unmistakable tenderness: but the words them- 
selves had not reached her ears. Now she listened 
with suspended breath to catch what was being 
said, as if her whole life’s happiness or misery do- 
pended upon the result. 

“But, my dearest William,” murmured the femalé 
voice which she had already heard, and whose tones 
were of silvery softness; “you must tell me what 
has occurred, for you know how sincerely I love 
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Deveril that was speaking—“ wherefore will you 
thus insist that I am dull and melancholy ?” 

“Oh! because, my beloved William-——” and the 

remainder of the sentence was breathed in so low a 
tone that the sense of the words was lost to the 
listening Florina. 
“My sweet girl, do not shed tears on my as 
count,” said Deveril, in the most soothing and en- 
dearing accents. “Come, I must not see you 
mournful and melancholy like this. While we have 
been sitting in conversation here the darkness has 
gathered around us—the twilight has gono—dusk 
has succeeded. Shall we ring for lights, or ramble 
in the garden for half-an-hour P” 

“‘ Whichever you please, dear William,” responded 
that soft and silvery famale voice. “Oh! how your 
brows throb! There, let me push back your hair, 
dear William, from over your forehead. Ah! I am 
sure that you have experienced annoyances this day, 
Your hand is hot and feverish. Let mo kiss your 
cheek. Ah! that is burning too! Come, dear Wil- 
liam—we will walk in the garden a little, for the 
air in this room is hot and stifling.” 

All this while Florina was still transfixed to the 
spot, a prey to the most torturing sensations. Who 
could this female be? That she was young, the 
silver melody of her voice sufficiently proved: that 
she was beautiful, Florina’s jealousy naturally 
prompted. But, ah! a sudden hope flashed to the 
young lady’s mind. Might not this female be 
Deveril’s sister? And yet no: for he had never 
spoken of a sister—and if he possessod one, surely 
he would have alluded to her in the long and 
familiar conversation which he and Florina had 
held on the previous day? No, no—she could not 
be his sister! Then who was she? Oh! for a 
jealous heart to ask itself that question, what pos- 
sible answer could be returned? what response 
could the fevered imagination suggest? The hops 
which had sprung up an instant back was anni- 
hilated immediately almost as soon as it was 
formed; and poor Florina felt as if she must scream 
out in frensy, or sink down in senselessness. , 

But they were coming forth to walk in the gar. 
den—William Deveril and his female companion. 
Florina must retreat—she must vanish from the 
scene where she felt convinced that she had a rival 
in the young artist’s love. But, ah! her feet are 
still nailed to the spot—she could not stir—it was a 
terrible crisis in her thoughts and sensations—and 
ifher very life depended upon it, she could not at that 
instant have moved a limb. Suddenly the parlour- 
door opened, and Deveril camo forth with his 
female companion into the hall. His arm was 
thrown round her waist, and her fair hand lay lov. 
ingly upon his shoulder. But, heavens! who was 
the beauteous creature that thus, half-locked ip 
William Deveril’s fond embrace, met the view of the 
dismayed and anguished Florina ? 

It was Angela Vivaldi, the Opera-dancer ! 

A wild cry thrilled from Florina’s lips—the spell 
which had retained her transfixed statue-like to the 
spot, was suddenly lifted—and as if seised with a 
mortal terror, she fled precipitately. 

“Who is it? what does this mean?” exclaimed 
Deveril, as he rushed forward in pursuit of Florina, 
whom he had not recognized, because she Was 
and because also the glimpse he had caught of her 
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just outside the front-door in the dusk of the garden, 
was so partial and so brief. 

But as if inspired by a panic-terror, the young 
lady flew away from the spot where it would have 
seemed pollution and contamination now to lin- 
ger; and she relaxed not her speed until, ex- 
hausted and breathless, she had regained the car- 
tiage-road inside the Regent's Park. Then, finding 
that she was not pursued, she flung herself on a 
bench and gave way to the violence of her grief. 

That flood of tears relieved her so far that she 
now became capable of deliberate reflection; and 
wiping her eyes, she said aloud, “This weakness is 
unworthy of me. What! I bestowed my heart’s 
purest and sincerest affection upon one who is the un- 
worthiest, the most deceitful, as well as the most 
profligate of men! Good heavens, is it possible 
that so much perfidy and wickedness could be con- 
centrated in one so young and apparently so inge- 
wuoueP ®Ah! rude indeed are the teachings of this 
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day—bitter the experiences which within a few 
brief hours have shed their light upon my soul! I 
am older by many years in knowledge of the world, 
than I was when I rose from my couch this morning. 
But enough of these reflections. Let me behave 
with becoming fortitude—let me stifle this affection 
in my heart—let me banish his imago from my 
mind !” 

Then, as if to outstrip her harrowing thoughts 
Lady Florina rose from the seat and began walking 
hurriedly along the road through the Park; and 
though she felt her heart swelling as if it were about 
to break, and though the tears kept flowing afresh 
from her eyes, yet she struggled with all her strength 
to subdue another outburst of tle grief that was 
thus convulsing her. Her dream of love was over 
—a sad and terrible change had taken place in her 
mind—the world’s roses were all withered to her view 
—earth’s choicest flowers were scattered, blighted 
and dead,.in her pathway—oxistence stretched before 
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her like a barren waste—and the poor girl felt that 
she had now naught worth living for! 

It was about eleven o’clock when Florina reached 
the house in Cavendiah Square; and she succeeded 
in effecting her entrance unperceived by any of 
the inmates. Her absence, thanks to the precaution 
she had taken, was not discovered; and on gaining 
her own apartment she really felt as she had de- 
scribed herself to her lady’s-maid two hours back— 
namely, exceedingly unwell. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
& NIGHT-ADVENTURE. 


Ir was about twelve o’clock on the same night of 
which we have been writing in the previous chapter, 
that Chiffin the Cannibal emerged from the Edge- 
ware Road, and crossing Oxford Street, entered 
Park Lane. But instead of immediately pursuing 
his way, he stopped short—looked up and down— 
and not perceiving the person whom he expected to 
mect him at that spot, he gave vent to a deep im- 
precation, muttering likewise, “If he don’t come, 
I’ll make him repent it the next time I meet him 
—bang me if I don’t!” 

Fearful of encountering a policeman, the Can- 
aibal walkod a little way down Park Lane, and then 
turned back; but when he found that the person 
whom he awaited did not make his appearance, a 
deeper and more terrible imprecation denoted the 
ruffian’s ferocious rage. 

In order to avoid attracting any inconvenient 
notice, his bludgeon was concealed beneath his loose 
shagcy coat; and he kept as much as possible in 
the deep shades of the placo where he was now 
loitering. For it was a clear bright night; and 
moreover the street-lamps in front of the mansions 
in Park Lane gave forth a light which rendered it 
all the more necessary for him to observe the utmost 
caution. 

“Perhaps he thinks because it’s a fine night, I 
shouldn’t do the trick,’’ mutterd&dl the Cannibal to 
himself: ‘but he’s no business to have any opinion 
of his own in the matter. For the job of getting 
into a strange place without a confederate inside, 
and no put-up affair, I rather like a clear night. 
One sees better how to go to work. Some cracks- 
men always do their business in the dark; and 
though it’s a good rulo on most occasions, it isn’t 
always to be followed. But here’s Tony after all, 
blow him !” 

The reader will remember a certain individual 
named Tony Wilkins, who belonged to the gang that 
infested Agar Town and made Solomon Patch’s 
house their head-quarters. This Tony Wilkins was 
the person whom Lady Bess had especially chosen 
to be the bearer of the small sealed packet which 
she had ordered him to deliver to a gentleman at 
King’s Cross; and we have described him as a young 
man of about four-and-twenty, clad in a squalid 
garb, and with a countenance as sinister in its ex- 
pression as that of any one of his wonted com- 
panions. It was this same Tony Wilkins for whom 
the Cannibal had been waiting, and who now at 
length made his appearance. 

“Well, what the douce has made you so late?” 
said Chiffin in a growling tone. 
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“Late! it’s on’y just midnight,” was the re 
sponse; “and you told me as how I was to be here 
as the clocks was a-striking twelve—didn’t yer?” 

“They have struck twelve at least ten minutes 
ago,” returned the Cannibal.” 

“Well, ten minutes more or less,” observed 
Wilkins, “isn’t no great thing. Von can’t be quite 
so particular.” 

““Yes—but what was the use of keeping me 
trudging about here at the risk of being twigged by 
the blue-bottles? Howsomever, we won’t lose any 
more time. So come along.” 

“To tell yer the truth, Chiffin,” said Tony, 
clutching the Cannibal by the arm, “TI don’t over 
and above like this here affair. You say you've 
never been inside the premises—that you don’t 
know nuffin about ’em—that you ain’t got no pals 
amung the slaveys——” 

“ But I know that there’s plenty of swag to be 
got—and so I suppose that’s enough,” interrupted 
Chiffin fiercely. ‘“ Why, here you are as down in 
your luck as you well can be; and here am I ready 
to take you by the hand and put a good thing in 
your way.” 

“ All right, Chiffin!” exclaimed Tony. “If you're 
so deuced sure of tho business I suppose it’s all 
safe. So here goes—and I’m the man to second 
you, old feller.” 

“But I tell you what it is, Tony,” growled the 
Cannibal, as he fixed his reptile-like gaze upon his 
companion, “if so be you feel afraid, say so at once, 
and there’s an end of the matter—cause why, I 
don’t like dealing with cowards.” 

“Come, Chilfin—none of this here sort of talk 
with me!” excluimed Wilkins angrily. “I’m no 
coward—but I don’t want to run my neck bang 
into a noose. You know deuced well I ain’t ateard 
—I never wor afeard of nuffin in my life. Fear and 
prudence is two wery different things, I takes it. 
If so be you was to see # mad bull a-thundering 
along this here lane, I s’pose yer wouldn’t go and 
grapple him by the ’orns—would yer? Not you, 
indeed—you'd precious soon bolt a von side. Well 
then, that’s prudence. But if so be he comed right 
up and ’tacked yer, then I knows wery well you'd 
let fly at him with yer club in a jiffey. Well, then, 
that’s walour.” 

“Do hold your jaw, Tony, and come along,” 
growled the Cannibal. “There—I’ll go on in front, 
and you foller at a distance. Slip bang round the 
second turning to the left, and you'll find me 
a-waiting.” ‘ 

Having thus spoken, Chiffin the Cannibal walked 
rapidly on, Tony Wilkins keeping in his track, but 
at an interval of about fifty yards. They encountered 
no policemen in their way: the truth is, there very 
seldom are policemen to be found on their beats in 
that fashionable region, between the hours of eleven 
and one—those officials being either at some publio- 
house which keeps open all night, or else supping 
cozily with the female domestics in the kitchen of 
some mansion where dancing and card-playing are 
going on up-stairs in the drawing-rooms. Thus was 
16 that Chiffin the Cannibal and Tony Wilkins 
passed on unmolested, and the former halted at a 
side-door in a garden-wall, where he was speedily 
joined by his confederate. 

“Now, hush—and ‘tis all right!” whispered 
Obifiin, as he flung a rope over the wall; and the 
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iron graprel which was at the end of the oord, 
eaught against that part of the masonry which over- 
hung the side-door. 

The rope was thus retained fast—and Tony Wil- 
kins, being the lighter and more agile of the two, 
elambered up the wall by means of the rope. In a 
moment he disappeared on the other side, and drew 
both the bolts of the door, while Chiffin 
the lock by means of a skeleton-key. Thus the 
C&nnibal, who was too heavy and clumsy to climb 
the wall, which was a tolerably high one, obtained 
prompt admittance into the garden at the back of 
Saxondale Hoase—for this was the mansion where 
the present burglary was being effected. 

“ AJl seems as quiet as a workus,” whispered 
Tony Wilkins, as he and his leader carefully sur- 
veyed the rear of the buildings. “There isn’t never 
a light in none of the rooms—and not so much as & 
mouse a-stirring.” 

“ Let’s try this door, then,” said the Cannibal. 

“Or that there windy—ch?” suggested Tony. 

““No—the door,” was Chiffin’s prompt answer: 
for his oxpericriced eye at once showed him, by the 
aid of the moonlight, that the door presented the 
readiest and easiest means of effecting an entry. 

From a cag ious pocket in the lining of his 
shaggy coat, he drew forth a small saw, thin asa 
watch-spring, keen as an array of shark’s teeth, and 
floxible as a Castilian stiletto-blade. With a gim- 
let he speedily made a hole in the lower part of 
the door, near where he calculated the bolt must be ; 
and thrusting the saw into the hole, he cut out a 
circular piece, leaving an aperture large enough to 
intyoduce his hand. He was thus enabled to feel 
for the bolt and draw it back—a process which was 
instantaneously accomplished. 

The door was high, and there was nothing for 
Chiffn to stand on to reach the upper part of it. 
He accordingly made Tony Wilkins go down upon 
all-fours ; and standing on his back, he went to work 
again. Another gimlet-hole was made in the higher 
portion of the door—the little saw, well moistened 
with oil, was assiduously plied again—and another 
circhlar piece of wood, large enough to afford an 
opening for the hand and wrist, was soon cut out, 
The upper bolt was thus felt for, and drawn back; 
and Chiffin descended from his human footstool— 
such a purpose Tony Wilkins having served, but not 
without experiencing some degree of pain in his 
pack, as Mr. Chiffin was by no means the lightes 
person in the world. . 

The reader will now understand that the two 
bolts of the door were drawn back; but the door 
itself was locked. It was a stout door—and Chiffin 
dared not attempt to break it open with a crow-bar, 
on account of the noise that would be made by such 
an operation. There was no key-hole visible'on the 
exterior side; and thus he had no immediate indi- 
cation ot the position of the lock inside. But this 
difficulty was speedily overcome. Again ordering 
Teny Wilkins to go down upon all-fours and make 
himselt into a foot-stool, the Cannibal mounted on 
his back once more; and then, with a piece of 
atring and a leaden bullet at one end he proceeded 
to sound for the lock, just asa sailor at sea scunds 
with a cord and plummet to ascertain the depth of 
the water. Thrusting the leaden bullet through the 
hole thit had been cut for the removal of the upper 
bolt, Chifin gradually let out the string until the 
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bullet was stopped by the top of the lock which 
| projected from the inner side of the door: then 
keeping the string tight between his finger and 
thumb, so as to mark how much of it had been let 
' go through the hole, he drew it back. To measure 
the outside of the door fror the hole downward 
was now the work of anisntant ; andthus Chiffia 
discovered with the nicest exactitude the position of 
the lock. He next proceeded to bore with kis gim- 
let; and having made a hole through the wood, his 
little flexible saw was again put into requisition. In 
less than a quarter of an hour he had cut com- 
pletely round the lock; and the door opened to his 
thrust. 

“Now, Tony, come gently,” he said; and they 
entered the premises together. 

All was dark within—and all was silence likewise, 
at least down in the lower region of the premises. 
A dark lantern was quickly produced from Chiffin’s 
capacious pocket—the candle inside was lighted by 
means of lucifer-matches with which he was also 
provided—and the two burglars commenced their 
survey of the place. They first entered the back 
kitchen; and as the Cannibal pointed to the iron 
bars which protected the windows, he said in a whis- 
per to his companion, “I told you as how it wouldn’t 
do to try the game on there. The opening of a 
shutter would have been nothing: but those iron 
fences would have given harder work than you or I 
should have liked totry. All these kind of houses 
have got gratings to the lower windows. It isn’t 
the first time I have broke into a house in this 
part of the world. But there’s nothing in this 
back kitchen worth looking after. So come along. 
It’s the butler’s pantry we must try, mate.” 

With these words Chiffin led the way out of the 
back kitchen, and soon found a door which was fast 
locked, but which he immediately concluded to be 
the one communicating with the place he was in 
search of. 

“Hold the light, Tony,” he said; “and I'll get to 
work again with the tools.” 

This time he tried the effect of a small crowbar 
upon the door, which being of far lighter make than 
the one by which the burglars had entered the 
premises, seemed to warrant this mode of dealing 
with it. Chiffin, we need hardly say, was an accom- 
plished hand in using the crowbar for such purposes, 
and made little noise in the process. The door 
speedily yielded—a few more efforts, and it was 
broken completely open. The burglars passed into 
the place, which, as Chiffin had anticipated, proved 
to be the butler’s pantry. But infinite was their 
disappointment when after searching in every cup- 
board, they found no plate there. 

“This is deuced. provoking,” growled the Canni- 
bal in a ferocious manner. 

“ Cussed mean of the people of the ’ouse to take 
their plate up to bed with ’om,” remarked Tony 
Wilkins. “It ain’t giving a poor devil a fair chance,” 
he added with the look of a man who fancied that 
he was cruelly wronged. “What's to be done 
now?” 

“What's to be done?” echoed the Cannibal, in a 
voice which resembled the subdued grumblings of a 
hungry tiger: “why, hunt about for theawag till 
we find it, to be sure. And if throat or twois to 
be cut in the search, what matters it P” 

“ Nuffin at all,” responded Tony Wilkins. “lead 
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on, old feller. You seems to know your way as if 


by instinct, as they say of the ‘osses.” 

Chiffin the Cannibal passed out of the butler’s 
pantry, and proceeded into the front kitchen; but 
nothing worthy of his predatory views was found 
there. Thence the burglars procecded into the 
servants’ hall, where some four or five stray silver 
forks and spoons, which the butler had doubtless 
forgotten to count up along with the rest of the 
plate, were lying about. 

“This is summut, at all events,” observed Tony 
Wilkins. ‘It cheers one on to look arter more.” 

“Now then, keep that cursed tongue of your's 
still, and pull off them great heavy boots of your’n,” 
said Chiffin: “or elso do as I do, if you have got 
the things to do it with.” 

And what was it that Chiffin the Cannibal was 
now doing? Nothing more nor less thon drawing 
on a very coarse pair of lamb’s-wool socks over his 
own thick and heavy lace-up boots. This being 
done, he took a pair of pistols from his pocket—saw 
that each had a percussion-cap ready for servico— 
and handing one to Tony Wilkins, bade him only 
use it in case of extreme desperation of circum- 
stances, but then not to hesitate an instant. 

The two burglars now began ascending the stairs, 
Chiffin walking first with his muffled feet, and Tony 
Wilkins with his naked ones; for the latter was 
carrying his boots in his hand—and as for stockings, 
hig wardrobe was not extensive enough to permit 
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would then be encouraged to traverse the room 
which they had entered and see who was in the 
noxt one, in which case they might be enabled by 
threats or violence to compel any person whom they 
would thus find to give information relative to the 
whereabouts of the plate, jewels, money, &c. Such 
were the thoughts that simultaneously occurred to 
the two burglars: for all mon of that class act as it 
were upon a particular system, and pursue a course 
which is as much guided by previous experiences 
as by the ocssrrences which transpire at the mo- 
ment. 

For several minutes did they listen—and they 
heard no one speak Then they traversed the 
spacic apartment vith as much caution as possible; 
and the thick carpet would have stifled the sound 
of their footsteps even if the feet of one had not 
been muffled and the boots of the other taken off. 
On reaching the door which stood half open, Chiffin 
peeped in, and beheld a lady seated alone in the 
adjacent room. She was placed at a table and had 
® book open before her: but she was not reading— 
she was reclining back in her chair—and ». the 
light of the wax candles fell with a sort of Rem- 
brandt effect upon her splendid features, it was 
easy to perceive that she was abso in a profound 
reverie. Nor were her reflections of the most 
pleasing description: for there was @ lowering of 
the naturally high and noble forehead—thero was a 





| sinister light gleaming in the eyes to which so mag- 


Tiim the enjoyment of such luxuries. He however | nificent a lustre properly belonged—and there was 
hoped to improve and replenish it by the proceeds | a compression of the lips which nature had never 


of his share of tho present night’s plunder. 

The marble hall was reached; and from this 
point, the same as from the lower regions, it ap- 
peared that a profound silence reigned throughout 
the house—for it was now past one in the morning, 
the operations at the back door having absorbed at 
least three quarters of an hour. The parlours 
opening from the hall were visited by the intruders ; 
and though they abounded in many fashionable 
nick-nacks, objects of virtu, beautiful ornaments, 
and the usual decorations to be found on the mantel- 
pieces and side-tables of apartments in the houses 
of the rich, there was not much in those rooms that 
would suit the purposes of the robbers. A few 
things however they did consign to their pockets ; 
and emboldened by the freedom from interruption 
and the absence of all alarm which they thus expe- 
rienced, they began the ascent of the magnificent 
marble staircase leading to the drawing-rooms and 
state-apartments. In the first of these which they 
entered, they found a gold watch lying upon the 
table ; and there were many little ornaments scattered 
sbout which they knew Solomon Patch would pur- 
«hase, and to which they therefore freely helped them- 
#ives. Thence they passed into the adjacent room; 
but as they entered it with as much caution as pos- 
sible, they stopped suddenly short on beholding a 
light at the farther extremity. It shone through a 
door which stood half open at the end of the large 
apartment they had just entered. 

The burglars stopped short, we say; and Chiffin 
instantaneously closed the’blind of his dark lantern. 
But the two men did not retreat; they stood and 
listened with breathless attention. If they had 
heard voices in conversation they would have held 
it time enough to make the best of their way from 
the premises; but if they heard no voices, they 


| intended to remain so firmly closed. 


This lady was none other than the mistress of the 
mansion; and Chiffin knew her to be Lady Saxon, 
dale. He had seen her first of all upwards of nine» 
teen years back, when, being despatched by Ralph 
Farefield into Lincolnshire, he had lurked about 
the neighbourhood of Saxondale Castle watching 
for an opportunity to carry off the child: he had 
seen her then, in the pride and glory of her youthful 
beauty—and once seen, she was not a woman who 
could be easily forgotten. Dut Chiffin had also seen 
her within the last few days: for he had loitered 
about Saxondale House in Park Lane, not only 
with the view of discovering as much as he could of 


the position of the premises, but also to examine . 


the features of the domesties and see whether the 
physiognomy of any one of them furnished a sufli- 
cient indication of innate villany to warrant the 
Cannibal in scraping acquaintance with the view to 
an arrangement fora burglary. In this hope he 
had been disappointed: but while thus loitering 
about, he had seen Lady Saxondale go in and out of 
the mansion—he had recognised her as the same 
beautiful woman he had seen in Lincolnshire nearly 
twenty ‘years back—and thus was it that he at onoe 
knew her now, as peeping through that half-opened 
door he beheld her seated in a mood of deep abstrac- 
tion at the table. 

A glance rapidly flung round the room where 
Lady Saxondale was thus observed, at once showed 
the Cannibal not merely that she was alone, but 
likewise that there was no other door open by 
which any sudden cry of alarm to which she 
might give vdht would issue forth. He theres 
fore resolved upon taking a desperate step in order 
to reap a handsome harvest from his prosen®enter- 


prise; and making a sigh for Tony Wilkins to step 
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her meditations. 
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where he was for the instant, the Cannibal passed 
stealthily into the room. 

So deep was Lady Saxondale’s abstraction, that 
ale perceived him not. Her looks were fixed on the 
book which lay open before her : but she saw not the 
pages themselves—all her faculty of vision was as it 
were turned tmvard with the absorbing nature of 
For Lady Saxondale had this 
night experienced no inclination to retire to rest. 
Tite image of William Deveril appeared to haunt 
her. She loved him—and she hated him at one and 
the same time. She feared that she had taken a 
false step and compromised herself seriously, in 
having made the round of all her acquaintances 
and friends during the day and promulgated her 
story relative to that young man. Cunningly de- 
vised as the tale was, she trembled lest the refuta- 
tation which Deveril would give when it reached 
his ears, might obtain credit; and thus though | 
great was the satisfaction she had experienced at the 
time, not only in torturing Lady Florina, but like- 
Wise in propagating the same scandal elsewhere, 
she was now apprehensive that the blow she had 
endeavoured to deal might rebound upon herself. 
In short, her feelings having been unnaturally ex- 
cited during the day, had since experienced a pro- 
portionate reaction ; and conscience, which ‘‘ makes 
cowards of us all,” was not permitting Lady Saxon- 
dale to be an exception to that rule. 

Besides, she was not only fearful that the tangled 
web she had been thus weaving, would in the long 
run enmesh herself; but she was tortured with the 
pangs of jealousy towards Florina. What was she 
to do in respect to her whom she thus regarded as 
her rival? Even apart from that hatred which the 
spirit of jealously had suddenly make her experience 
for Florina, how could she possibly permit the en- 
gagement to continue between her son and that 
young lady ?—and yet, on che other hand, upon 
what pretext could she break off the engagement ? 
Altogether, Lady Saxondale’s position was one of 
apprehension, bewilderment, torture, and _per- 
plexity; and in addition to the circumstances con- 
nectéd with Deveril and Florina which had thus | 
combined to make her wretched,, there were others 
which struck their viper stings into her heart. 

This is not however the time nor place to analyse | 
at any great length the feelings and thoughts of 
Lady Saxondale. The little which wo have just 
said upon this subject, was merely for the purpose 
of accounting for why she had not as yet sought her 
eouch, and wherefore we find her seated alone in 
that abstracted mood and at so late an hour of the 
night—or rather at so early a period of the morn- 
ing. In the depth of her disagreeable meditations 
it was no wonder that she observed not the pre- 
sence of Chiffin the Cannibal; and as he, by making 
a short circuit in the room, was enabled to steal as 
it were close up behind her before she was aware of 
the intrusion, it was with a sudden start and a hor. | 
rible acceas of terror that she felt a hand suddenly | 
laid upon her shoulder. 

Wildly she sprang up; and on beholding herself | 





For an instant Lady Saxondale was paralysed 
with terror: but her naturally strong mind almost 
immediately regained its self-possession—and she 
said in a voice that was strangely calm under such 
circumstances, “ Remove that weapon: I will not 
create an alarm.” 

Tony Wilkins now made his appearance; and 
Lady Saxondale, perceiving that there were two 
ruffians, and thinking it quite probable that there 
might be even more, felt that anything like resist- 
ance would be altogether vain, and that if she at- 
tempted to raise the household her life would be in- 
evitably forfeited. For it was impossible to glanco 
even for a single instant at Chiffin the Cannibal’s 
countenance, without reading in its hideous linea- 
ments the most blood-thirsty propensities and a 
brutal capacity for mischief. 

“Well,” he said, pointing the muzzle of his pistol 
downwards, but not putting it away from her sight, 
“you seem an uncommon brave lady ; and so I sup- 
pose you are just as prudent aone. Therefore we 
shall have no nonsense in dealing with you.” 

** What do you require ?”” asked Lady Saxondale. 
“But that question I need scarcely put: your looks 
bespeak your errand. You see I treat the matter 
with frankness; and therefore there is no need to 
keep that weapon in your hand in so threatening a 
manner.” 

“ How uncommon nice she speaks, don’t she ?” 
said Tony Wilkins in an under-tone as he sidled up 
to his companion. 

“’Cause she’s a lady of sense and knows what's 
what,” observed Chiffin aloud. “Now, ma’am, 
please to tell us which would be most convenient— 
to let us walk off with the plate and jewellery, or 
for you to pay us over such a handsome sum that 
we shall go away happy and contented ‘with our 
night’s work, and be able to drink your ladyship’s 
health every day for the next six months ?” 

“Finding myself completely in your power,” 
returned Lady Saxondate, at the same instant fling- 
ing a quick and scarcely perceptiblo glance towards 
the mantel-piece, as if looking for some object, “TI 
should prefer giving you a sum of money. But I 
must tell you beforehand, that I have not much in 
the shape of gold about my person, and should have 
to go to my own chamber to fetch the amount that 
you may roquire.” 

“‘ And how much,” demanded Chiffin, “may your 
ladyship happen to have in your own chamber ?” 

“Perhaps four or five hundred pounds alto- 


, gether,” returned Lady Saxondale, after a few mo- 


ments’ consideration. 

“That's little enough,” observed Chiffin. “And, 
now, how much in the purse P” 

Lady Saxondale, who still preserved her presence 
of mind with an astonishing calmness, drew forth 
her purse from a reticule which hung at the back of 
the chair; and handing it to Chiffin, said, “Count 
its contents for yourself.” 

“Eleven sovereigns, two ten-pound notes, one 
five, and some silver,” said the Cannibal, as he 
emptied the contents of the purse into his hand. 





confronted by that hideous-looking wretch, a | “Well, but all this is a poor lot. The family plate 
acream was about to burst from her lips: but it | must be worth ten times as much. What's to pre- 
was stifled ere it broke forth, by the sullldenness with | vent us cutting your throat, ma’am, and then rar- 
which the Cannibal exclaimed, “ Silence, or you are ' sacking the place for yourselves ?” 

a dead “roman!”—and a pistol, gleaming in his! “The plate is in the butler’s own room,” was 
hand, was presented close to her forehead. | Lady Saxondale’s ealm and collected response. 
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‘He sleeps in the same corridor with the other 
male domestics of the household. His door is no 
doubt locked; and if you attempted to force it, an 
alarm would be raised. A dozen men-servants, 
most of them for a certainty possessing loaded wea- 
pons, would be upon you.” 

“Her ladyship speaks like a book,” whispered 
Tony Wilkins. “Take the blunt; it will be a 
deuced good night’s work.” 

The Cannibal slightly turned his head towards his 
companion to hear what he had to say; and during 
the few brief moments his eyes were thus averted 
from Lady Saxondale, she again swept her own 
glances with lightning quickness towards tho 
mantel-piece; and a scarcely perceptible gleam 
which flitted over her countenance might be regarded 
as an indication that she had discovered the object 
for which she had twice searched. The lady’s 
sweeping glance was so rapid, and that gleam on 
the features was so transient, that it was a wonder 
Chiffin observed either. But he did, nevertheless: 
for ere completely turning his looks again towards 
Lady Saxoundale, he glanced at her from the cor- 
nors of his eyes ;—for there was altogether some- 
thing in her calm self-possession, in her fortitude 
and coolness, which had made him suspect that she 
was contemplating some stratagem to effect a turn- 
ing of the tables against himself and com- 
panion. 

“Well, ma’am,” he said, with no alteration in his 
own voice, look, or manner, “me and my pal is 
agreed to take the blunt—or saving your presence, 
the money—and we mean to be satisfied. But of 
course we can’t let you go by yourself to your own 
room; ’cause why, it’s certain sure you would come 
back with a posse of servants at your heels.” 

“I did not for an instant suppose,” rejoined her 
ladyship, “that you would trust me out of your 
sight. My chamber is at no great distance henee, 
and easily accessible. One of you can proceed 
thither.” 

“Well, that looks reasonable enough,” remarked 
Chiffin; ‘because one of us will in that case stay to 
keep guard upon you. I say,” he continued, turn- 
ing towards his companion, “ you shall act the part 
of sentinel. Here, take my clasp-knife—hold it 
open in one hand—and keep the pistol in t’other. 
Don’t be afraid to use’em if need be. Keep your 
eye on her ladyship’s face the whole time—it’s a 
pleasant face to look at——~and if you see the least 
inclination on her part to cry out, don’t hesitate to 
give her a knock over the head with the butt-end of 
the pistol, or slit her windpipe with the cold 
steel.” 

“Trust to me,” replied Tony Wilkins, as he re- 
ceived from the hand of his companion the clasp- 
knife which this latter produced from the capacious 
pocket of his shaggy coat. 

For an instant—and only for an instant—did 
Lady Saxondale seem to quiver with a cold shud- 
dering at the horrible instructions which Chiffin thus 
gave his companion, and which instructions he pur- 
posely elaborated in this cold-blooded manner in 
eine ooo Lady Saxondale that it was no 
child’s play and that any trickery on her part would 
eost her her life. eel ee 
come scalpel continued the Cannibal, “ if you'll 

#0 as to give me all necessary directions, 
Til take the liberty of proceeding to your ladyship’s 
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chamber. But mind, I warn you beforehand, that 
if you think of throwing me in the way of any of 
your flunkeys, or sending me into an ambush, I'll 
plant a bullet through the brains of the first that 
dares to lay a hand upon me. And mind you, if 
my friend here, who is going to act the part of 
sentinel, hears my pistol fired in any other part of 
the house, he’ll instantly fire his own; and it’ll be 
to settle your ladyship on the spot. For look you, 
ma’am, if we're nabbed we may just as well swing 
for half-a-dozen things as for one or two.” 

“You might have spared all these threats,” re- 
marked Lady Saxondale, still with an extraordinary 
coolness and presence of mind; “‘ because I feel 
that I am powerless in your hands. As a matter 
of course if I were able, I should frustrate your 
designs: but I repeat, I am powerless—and there- 
fore I am making the best of the matter and effect- 
ing @ compromise with you.” 

“Go on, then, with the directions which you 
were going to give,” said Chiffin: “for there has 
already been enough time wasted.” 

“You must issue forth by that door,” said Lady 
Saxondale, pointing to one at the farther extremity 
from that by which the burglars had entered the 
room: “you will then find yourself upon a landing 
with a staircase before you. Ascend that staircase, 
and the first door on the right hand opens into my 
private chamber. This key,” continued Lady Saxon- 
dale, indicating one upon a bunch of five or six, 
“opens a chest of drawers in that chamber; and in 
the second drawer from the top you will find the 
money of which I have spoken, lying loose in one 
corner. Ihave nothing more to say.” 

All the while she was thus speaking, Chiffin the 
Cannibal fixed his eyes kcenly upon Lady Saxon- 
dule’s countenance: but he saw nothing therein to 
confirm the suspicions which had been excited in 
his mind. He therefore resolved to run the risk of 
the adventure: for though he had appeared to 
grumble at what he pretended to regard as the 
small amount of money which was forthcoming, he 
was secretly pleased at the idea of obtaining such a 
sum, inasmuch as a booty in the shape of ready 
cash rendered him independent of old Solomon 
Patch; and moreover it was a very dangerous 
experiment to pass through the streets of London 
with a large quantity of plate in the possession of a 
susp:cious-looking individual. 

“I suppose there’s no light where I am going,” 
he observed; “and therefore I'd better take one of 
them wax-candles.” 

Pe Yes—you had better,” returned Lady Saxon- 


e. 

“But I say though,” observed Chiffin, again 
hesitating as a sudden idea struck him, “suppose 
any of your Jadyship’s maids was about—which is 
more than likely, as you yourself are sitting 
up-—-—” 

“TI dismissed them to their chambers long ago,” 
returned Lady Saxondale; “and I do not think 
you incur the slightest risk of encountering a soul.” 

“IfI do, ma’am,” rejoined Chiffin, with a terrible 
scowl of his hideous features and a savage glare of 
his reptile-eyes, “it will be the worst for you. Now, 
mate,” he added, to his companion, “keep a sharp 
look-out on her ladyship; and if you hear any 
suspicious noise you'll Rnow what to do.” 

Having thus spoken, Chiffin the Cannibal took 
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pp one of the wax-candles from the table, and 
quitted the room by the door which Lady Saxon- 
dale had indicated. But as he issued forth, he 
closed the door in such a manner that while it ap- 
peared to the inmates of the room to shut, he did 
not really allow it to do so; but he suffered it to 
remain about an inch ajar—and then, instead of 
immediately continuing his way to Lady Saxon- 
dale’s private chamber, he stopped to listen, setting 
down the wax-candle at such a distance from the 
door, and in such a position that it threw no light 
into the room. 

But why did the Cannibal adopt all these precau- 
tions? why did he remain and listen? Because, 
notwithstanding Lady Saxondale’s countenance had 
remained inscrutable in its self-possession during 
the whole of the latter portion of the discourse, yet 
still Chiffin’s mind was filled with doubt and mis- 
giving. That very self-possession on her ladyship’s 
parf appeared, the longer he reflected upon it, to be 
but a mask for some deep treachery. In short, 
Chiffin fancied that she had purposely sent him on 
this errand with the knowledge that he would fall 
into some snare the nature of which he himself 
could not however conjecture; and that in the 
meantime she would endeavour to extricate herself 
from the custody of Tony Wilkins. He thercfore 
resolved to listen for a few minutes; and if Lady 
Saxondale remained perfectly quiet and gave no 
indications of treachery cither by word or decd, 
Chiffin might then in all confidence pursue his 
way to her chamber. 

For at least a couple of minutes after he had 
quitted the room, Lady Saxondale remained per- 
tectly silent as to speech and tranquil as to move- 
ment; while Tony Wilkins stood close by the chair 
in which she was seated, the pistol in one hand, 
the open clasp-knife in the other, and his eyes in- 
tently fixed upon the splendid patrician lady whom 
he was thus watching. Seeing evorything remain 
thus favourable, the Cannibal was about to steal 
away from the door and ascend the staircase—when 
Lady Saxondale began to speak; so that Chiflin’s 
fect remained rivetted to the spot, and he continued 
to listen with suspended breath. 

“T foel such a faintness coming over mo,” were 
the words which thus began to flow from Lady 
Saxondale’s lips, and which were addressed to Tony 
Wilkins, “that I must bez you to reach me that 
scent-bottle which stands on the mantel. It is 
the one with the silver top, and is next to the 
time-piece.” 

She spoke in a faint and languid voice, and ap- 
peared to be sinking back in the chair. Tony 
Wilkins gave no immediate answer: he hesitated 
how to act. At length he said, “ Well, ma’am, I 
don’t want to act harsh—leastways not crucl: but 
I van’t part company from yer. If so be natur’ 
1sn’t so much exhausted that you can drag yourself 
up to the chimbley-piece, I'd rayther it should be 
done that way, and then I could walk by your 
side.” 

‘‘T will endeavour,” murmured Lady Saxrondale, 
still more faintly than before: and rising from her 
seat, she advanced slowly and with every appoar- 
ance of feebleness, and tottering in her gait, towards 
the mantel. 

ony Wilkins kept so close to her, and held his 
weapons in such evident readiness to use them, that 
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Chiffin, who observed all that was passing from the 
doorway, felt perfeetly satisfied with the conduct of 
his companion: yet he was well convinced in his 
own mind that this was nothing but a stratagem on 
the lady’s part for the purpose of consummating 
some treachery. 

Don’t go too near the bell-pulls, ma’am,” said 
Tony Wilkins, who evidently had his misgiving 
also: “’cause why this here clasp-knife is terribly 
apt to dig itself right down into an arm whea 
stretched out to ring a bell at oa time when the 
flunkeys and slaveys isn’t exactly wanted.” 

“T had no intention of the kind,” responded Lady 
Saxondale: and taking the bottle from the chimney. 
piece, she, still with slow and tottering gait, retraced 
her way to her seat. 

“Well,” thought Chiffin to himself, ‘‘ she meant 
no harm after all: but I suppose these fine ladies 
can’t get on without their scent-bottles, any more 
than a chap like me can without his gin. But I’li 
just stay a minute or so longer; and then if she 
says nothing more, I shall consider it’s all right.” 

Lady Saxondale resumed her seat, and sank lan. 
guidly back in the chair,—Tony Wilkins still re. 
maining close by her side, and still preserving 
vigilant watch over her. She took from the table 
her snowy white pocket-handkerchief, which was 
elaborately embroidered all along the hems and 
worked with a coronct in each corner. Then, still 
with languid movoments, she unscrewed the silver 
top which covered the glass stopper of the bottle. 
We should observe that the bottle itself was a small 
one of cut glass, and contained a white fluid instead 
of tho crystallized salts usually seen in scent-bottles, 
Tony Wilkins naturally thought this white fluid 
must be some very delicious perfume: when how- 
ever Lady Saxondale drew out the glass-stoppor, 
the ordour emitted by the fluid was by no means of 
an agreeable taste, but on the contrary, was pun- 
gent, powerful, and unpleasant. That Lady Saxon. 
dale horself entertained a similar opinion, appeared 
to bo indicated by the circumstance that while pour. 
Ing a little of this white fluid upon her pocket. 
handkerchief she held both handkerchief and bottle 
as far away from her nv-e as possible. Then sho 
hastily put in the glass stopper again, and placed 
the bottle on the table: but in so doing, she dropped 
the handkerchief. 

“Pick it up for me,” she said in a very faint 
voico: and she now looked as if she were going off 
in & swoon. 

Tony Wilkins really and truly believed that such 
was the case; and while in a very guarded manner, 
so as not to be taken unawares, he stooped down 
and picked up the handkerchief, he said to himself, 
“I’m hanged if this is gammon: it’s her nerves as 
does it, I suppose.” He accordingly picked up the 
kerchief with the hand that held the pistol, and was 
about to present it to her ladyship, when the latter 
said in a tone of affable condescension, “You are 
welcome to smell it if you like: the perfume is of a 
rare charactor.” 

By a very natural and mechanical movement, 
Tony Wilkins applied the handkerchief to his nose: 
but scarcely had he done so when an overpowering 
sensation seized upon him with the suddenness of a 
lightning flash—he gavo one gasp in an abortive 
effort to cry out—handkerchief, pistol, and clasp- 
knife fall from his hands—and he dropped down 
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upon the carpet as if stricken dead with apo- 
lexy. 

: Now for the alarm!” ejaculated Lady Saxondalo 

‘as she sprang up from her seat. 

But at the same instant she heard the sudden 
rush of footsteps; and glancing round in affright, 
she found herself confronted by Chiffin the Canni- 
bal, whom she had supposed to be by that time 
busily engaged in plundering her bed-chamber. 

The hideous rage of ten thousand demons ap- 
! peared to be gathering in his infuriate looks, as he 
aimed a tremendous blow at Lady Saxondale with 
the bludgeon which he had taken from underneath 
his coat: but she avoided it by instinctively sinking 
on her knees—and stricken dumb with terror, she 
extendec ner arms in mute appeal for mercy. Had 
she not thus abruptly fallen down to that suppliant 
posture, there would have been an end of the bril- 
liant and magnificent Lady Saxondale then and 
there ! 

“Make a noise, and by Satan! I'll do for you!” 
growled the Cannibal in a deep ferocious tone: and 
le again raised his bludgeon menacingly. 

“No, no—I will not say a word,” murmured Lady 
Saxondale, whose fortitude appeared to have all 
given way. “But spare my life—do not kill me— 
for God’s sake do not kill me!” 

“That all depends,” was the Cannibal’s brutal 
response. ‘Come, get up from your knees—but 
don’t speak louder than a whisper, and don’t move 
without my telling vou, or I’ll mako devilish light 
work of it, you may be sure! Now then, what have 
you done to my mate here? Is he dead?” 

* No, no—not dcad—only stupified,” answered 
Lady Saxondale. ‘“ Ho will come to himself again 
presently.” 

“So much the better for you,” said the Cannibal. ! 


“A pretty kind of a woman you aro, to be able to | ing consciousness, the glimmering of dawn stealing 
‘into the room through the curtains, was mingling 
“Was it not natural ?” observed Lady Saxondale, | with the light of the wax-tapers that had nearly 
| burnt down to their sockets; and as her ladyship’s 
“Oh! don’t bother like that,” interrupted Chiffin | 


play such a precious tricky part!” 
now somewhat regaining her self-possession. 


fierccly : then, as he gazed down upon the prostrate 
and motionless form of Tony Wilkins, his look grew 
serious as if he were revolving something of im- 
portance in his mind. “ By jingo, after all,” he 
suddenly exclaimed, “I’m deuced glad this business 
has happened—it’s given me an idea. ’Pon my 
soul, I’m uncommonly indebted to your ladyship! 
Why, robbing will become quite an easy matter. 
with nothing like risk in it, if so bo you've told me 
true that this here stuff,” and ho pointed to the 


phial upon the table, “takes away the senses just j 
by smelling it, And now, ma’am please to tell me | mantel—she looked all round the room—but it was 


how a person is to be recovered 


“The individual will presently revive naturally,” | though it was, she soon discovered that a great 
answered Lady Saxondale; “ and if not, by shaking | number of articles of value had been taken away; 
iim, sprinkling water on his face, and the usual ; and now for the first time she perceived that her 


means adopted in cases of swoon——” 

“Oh! if that’s the case, then we'll try the experi- 
ment,” said Chifin, “Bnt mind you, ma’am, stay 
where you are—don’t budge an inch—or-——” 


And without finishing the sentence, he pointed | away from the room, and sped to the chamber of 





oe a heavy and oppressive feeling about the 
h 


All this while Lady Saxondale remained standing 
in the middle of the room, on the very spot where 
she had previously knelt: for the pistol continued 
to be levelled at her, and she had already seen 
enough of the desperate and determined character 
of Chiffin the Cannibal to be warned how she trifled 
with him. Unperceived by her ladyship, and while 
kneeling down by the side of Tony Wilkins, Chiffin 
gathered up the white handkerchief, which was #n- 
pregnated with that powerful and stupifying essence; 
and tucking it partially up his sleeve and holding 
the remainder in his hand, so that i¢ was altogether 
concealed from her ladyship’s view, he rose up from 
his kneeling posture 

“What's all this here mean? what's been dons ’” 
asked Tony Wilkins. “T feels all no-how-——~ 

‘“‘ Nothing has been done as yet. You remain 
quict and recover yourself, while I finish talking to 
her ladyship-~—” 

‘ Ladyship indeed! she’s a witch,” muttered 
Tony Wilkins angrily, “to be able to knock down. 
a chap with a ankercher in this here way.” 

“Now, ma’am,” resumed Chiflin, accosting Lady 
Saxondale, “about this money-business. But I 
say!” he exclaimed with a sudden start; ‘‘ whose 
that toming in P” 

Instinctively did Lady Saxondale look round; 
and at the same moment the white cambric hana. 
kerchicf{—her own handkerchief—was thrust up to 
her face. The scream that rose to her lips, was 
stifled ere it found vent by the sudden paralyzation 
of all her faculties and senses; and she dropped 
down upon the floor in the same way as Tony 
Wilkins had ere now fallon. 

When Lady Saxondale became aware of return- 


reminiscences gradually settled themselves in her 
brain, she looked around in the dread anticipation 
of beholding the hideous forms of the burglars. But 
she found herself alone. Raising herself up ‘from 
the carpet—but painfully and feebly, for she ex- 
perienced a heaviness in the head and a languor all 
over her form—she threw herself upon a sofa, 
pressed her hand to her throbbing brows, and then 
| reviewed everything that had taken place. Rising | 
| again from the sofa, she approached the table to 
take a wax-light; and she observed that the bottle 
of powerful essence was gone. She looked on the 


not to be seen. In the course of this survey, rapid 


own person had been plundered—her rings had dis. 
appeared from her fingers—her watch, necklace, 
and other ornaments, had all vanished! 

She now, in great trepidation and alarm, hurried 





his pistol at Lady Saxondale, Then kneeling by (ono of the lady’s-maids. ‘There she aroused the 
the side of Tony Wilkins, and all the time keoping | sleeping domestic with the startling intelligence 
the pistol still pointed at the lady, he gently shook | that the house nad been broken into; and the other 
hia prostrate companion. With a deep gasp Wil. | servants wore speedily called up. In a few minutes 
kins began to revive: and in a few minutes he , all was bustie and confusion, together with no amal 


completely recovered his senses, though he expe- | amount of dismay. Ldtd Saxondale’s vet was 
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sent to his master’s room to arouse him; while 
Mary-Anne was despatched to the Miss Farefields’ 
apartments to tell them what had happened and bid 
them not be frightened. In the meantime Lady 
Saxondale, with four or five of her female depen- 
dants repaired to her own bed-chamber. The bur- 
glars had disappeared: but from the confusion 
which prevailed in that room, it was evident that it 
had been completely ransacked. All the ready 
money in her ladyship’s drawers, amounting to 
about the sum she had mentioned to Chiffin—her 
jewellery, comprising her costly diamonds, and 
numerous other articles of value—had all disap- 
peared ! 

We need not dwell at much greater length upon 
the sequel of this night’s adventure. It is however 
necessary to record a few more particulars—and 
first to observe that Lord Saxondale’s valet was 
compelled to return to his mistress and report (what 
indeed the had all along known) that his young 
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master had not been in during the night. As cne 
reader has doubtless anticipated, the burglars got 
clear off long before the alarm was raised : for Lady 
Saxondale had remained a considerable time in a 
state of stupefaction. Her account was, for she 
chose to say nothing about the essence in the bottle, 
—that she had sat up to read a very interesting 
book, when she was suddenly startled by the pre- 
sence of two ill-looking men, from one of whom she 
received a blow with a bludgeon that struck her 
down senseless. Such being the version she ren- 
dered, she could not for consistency’s sake give 
anything like a minute description of the persona! 
appearance of the ruffians. 

The searching investigation that was instituted 
throughout the house a few hours later, showed that 
several of the apartments had been entered and 
robbed of many articles of value; while the con. 
dition of the back door leading into. the garden, 
indicated plainly enough the means by which thy 
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burglars had obtained admittance. Information | they would keep in close companionship, as if this 


was of course at once given to the police; and two | 
experienced “ detectives” wore speedily on the pre- | 


mises. The first glance which they gave at the 
back door enabled them to pronounce with con- 
fidence that it was no “put-up affair:” in other 
words, that none of the servants of the establish- 
ment were in league with the robbers, the entry 
having been effected by forcible means from without, 
and through no succour from within. Lady Saxon- 
dale was requested to give as minute a description 
as she could of the burglars: but all she deemed it 
prudent to say was that one appeared to be a rough- 
looking man with a shaggy coat and a white hat 
with a black band, and that the other was a thin 
squalid individual—beyond which she could give no 
more satisfactory details. 

But this account, meagre though it seemed, was 
sufficient to put the detectives on the right scent 


near contiguity could effectually guarantee them 
against the presence of apparitions. 
And truly, the museum was no very cheerful 
spectacle for persons of weak nerves or timorous 
dispositions. The Egyptian mummies, in their 
manifold swathings, with their shrivelled counte- 
nances resembling baked leather, and standing up- 
right in the coffin-like boxes with glass lids,—the 
modern corpses, embalmed by the doctor's ow. 
hand, wrapped in shrouds, and with their yellowish 
marble-looking faces, their dull, glassy eyes wide 
open, their teeth gleaming between the pale lips 
slightly apart, and having a somewhat life-like look, 
though hidcous and ghastly, as they also stood up- 
right in their tall narrow cells fronted with glass,— 
the skeletons with every bone perfect, and articu- 
lated all over, suspended against the walls in such a 
manner that they seemed to stand upright of their 


with regard to one of the burglars, whom they both |! own accord,—the skulls that were ranged in rows 
unhesitatingly pronounced to be Chiffin the Cannibal. | upon the shelves and seemed to look down with 
With respect to the other, they could form no con- , their eyeless sockets and to grin in mockery with 
jecture. | their lipless mouths,—the monsters and abortions 
preserved in glass-bottles of different sizes, some of 
these monsters being children with two heads to 
one body, others with one head to two bodies, and 
so forth,—then the waxen effigies large as life, and 
disposed in various attitudes, some as if reclining on 
sofas, others standing upright each with an arm 
ominously extended, and all displaying upon their 
fleshlike surfaces the appearance of some loathsome, 
Tux gentleman whose name stands at the head of | ravaging, and corroding disease,—such an assem- 
this chapter, was one of the most eminent but at | blage of horrible and ghastly objects was indeed but 
the same time one of the most eccentric physicians | too well calculated to scare those persons who could 
in London. He occupied a very large mansion in | not look upon them with a coldly scientific eye. 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square: yet his household | In addition to his museum, Dr. Ferney had a la- 
establishment was on a very limited scale. Indeed, | boratory,—not however for alchomical purposes, he 
he kept only four domestics, entertained very little | being no believer in the philosopher’s stone or the 
company, and lived in the plainest and simplest | elixir of life, but for purely chemical experiments 
manner. But he tenanted so large a habitation | and the legitimate objects of a true science. Tho 
because ho requirad ample space for a museum of | doctor Gevoted a great deal of his time to the pur- 
curiosities which he had been collecting for more | suits of his laboratory; and many curious disco- 
than twenty years, and which consisted of objects | veries did he make, and many valuable eliminations 
connected with the medical, surgical, and physio- | accomplish. Few of these, however, did he vivo 
logical sciences. Mummies from Egyptian pyra- | forth to the world: he was a man whocared nothing 
mids—human relics dug out of the ruins of Her- | for fame—devotion to his studies had rendered him 
eulaneum and Pompeii—corpses which he had | somewhat misanthropic—and in pursuing these 
obtained from the body-snatchers and had embalmed | studies with such insatiate ardour, it was not to 
with his own hands—the skeletons of individuals | form for himself a grand reputation, nor to confor 
who having died in the workhouses or hospitals, | blessings upon his fellow-creatures by adding to the 
presented examples of extraordinary malformation | lights of science, but simply, and we might almost 
—monster-children preserved in glass bottles— | say selfishly, to gratify his own individual thirst for 
figures in wax-work representing the appearance | knowledge. In this respect he resembled the book- 
and ravages of the most virulent diseases which | worm who! pores over mystic volumes, ferrets out 
afflict humanity,—in short, a host of objects of this {| mouldering manuscripts, decyphers hieroglyphics, 
class and character were gathered in a suite of | and devotes years and years to the rectification of 
chambers at Dr. Ferney’s house. some particular date or the clearing up of some du- 
To these rooms the domestics very seldom pene- | bious point in history, but who after all keeps his 
trated: for it was confidently reported that the | discoveries to himself, devours his learning in secret, 
house was haunted, and that the spirits of some of | revels in solitude upon the literary treasures which 
the deceased persons whose cmbalmed bodies or | he thus amasses, and allows not the world at large 
fleshless skeletons had found a place in the doctor’s | to benefit by the results of his perseverance or to 
museum, were frequently seen giiding after dusk | share in the fruits of his labours. Of precisely such 
through those dismal and awe-striking chambers. | a character was Dr. Ferney; and yet he had not 
Not even in the broad daylight would the housemaid | been enabled so completely to conceal his light under 
venture alone into the museum to sweep away the | o bushel, that none of its rays peeped forth. Some 
dust: the female servants, when this duty was to be | few of his discoveries had transpired in various ways: 
performed, invariably went two together, and all | yet when he had seen them recorded in print, ac- 
the time they wore engaged in cleansing the place, , companied with high eulogiums upon himself, he 
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experienced no emotion of pleasure-—-no inward 
triumph—no feeling of satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, such a man could not help be- 
coming famous to a certain extent—though he him- 
self sought not after fame. Asa physician he grew 
eminent; and he was diligent in the exercise of his 
professional duties, not for the sake of reputation, 
but because he thereby acquired ample revenues. 
But wherefore did this man, so frugal in his habits, 
ef humble in his domestic economy, so completely 
dissevered from every pursuit which the world calls 
pleasure, and with no family cares or claims to 
make him wish for riches,—wherefore, it will be 
asked, did such a man covet much gold? Because 
he expended large sums in the prosecution of his 
favourite avocations. He thought no more of giving 
a thousand guineas for a mummy, than a wealthy 
aristocrat would in purchasing a race-horse; and if 
he read in any foreign journal of some extraordi- 
nary object in natural history existing at such-and- 
such a place, he would instantaneously despatch a 
trusty agent to procure the same, no matter at 
what price. Thus, for instance, he had in his 
museum the skeleton of a Russian giant seven feet 
seven inches high, who had died a few years back 
in Siberia and whose remains the doctor had pur- 
chased of the man’s relatives (through his trusty 
agent) for a considerable sum. He had also the 
body of a German dwarf, only two feet six inches 
high, and who had lived to a very advanced age: 
this corpse, which was preserved in spirits of wine, 
Dr. Ferney had also purchased of the deceased 
pigmy’s friends at the time of his death. But it 
would be impossible to enumerate the various 
curiosities of this ghastly nature which Dr. Ferney 
had succeeded in procuring. Enough has however 
been said to enable the reader to form an idea of 
the perseverance with which he pursued the bent of 
his taste, and the large outlays which were needed 
to gratify it. 

He was a man of about forty-five years of age; 
and from his earliest youth had given indications of 
this singularity of genius and disposition which 
witlt the lapse of years was destined to show such 
remarkable developments. Of middle stature— 
thin, pale, and with a countenance that in every 
line and lineament denoted deep thought and con- 
tinuous study—Dr. Ferney was not one of those 
men who are calculated to win the female heart. 
Without being at all repulsive, he still was very 
far from prepossessing. He was unmarried; and 
of all beings in the world, seemed the most likely 
to continue so. Yet this man, of such strange 
tastes, such profound devotion to the mysteries of 
science, and of such misanthropic habits, had not 
only loved, but still cherished in the depths of his 
soul the image of her who many years back had 
made so indelible an impression on his mind. His 
love had not been reciprocated: years and years 


had elapsed since he had seen its object—and yet- 


the passion remained deep and unextinguishable in 
his heart. No one knew that he had thus loved, 
save and except the being on whom that love had 
been bestowed: no one thought him capable of 
loving—and to this supposed incapacity was the 
circumstance of his unwedded condition assigned. 
Xet in the solitude of his own study—in the secrecy 
ot his ratory—and even in the mystic silence 
ano loneliness of his museum, would the memory of 
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his love come stealing upon his mind like a per- 
fumed cloud over Araby’s sandy dreariness; and 
the bright and beautiful image which had inspired 
the sentiment would rise up before his mental 
vision like a mihrage of enchanting delight amidst 
the trackless sands of the desert. His was a strange 
heart to cherish such a feeling: but it existed there 
nevertheless—a rose blooming on the side of a 
barren rock ! 

Such was Dr. Ferney, the eminent physician of 
Conduit Street. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening, and the 
doctor was seated in his study, poring over a volumo 
on some abstruse subject, when his footman entered 
to announce that a lady requested an immediate 
interview. The physician inquired her name—for 
he was not accustomed to receive visits from females 
at that hour: but the domestic replied that the lady 
had said her name was of no consequence, as shes 
was a stranger to Dr. Ferney, but that she en. 
treated the favour of an audience if it were only for 
a few minutes. The physician accordingly bade 
the servant introduce the lady to the study; and the 
lacquey quitted the room for the purpose. 

In a couple of minutes the man returned, escort- 
ing a lady closely veiled. The footman withdrew, 
shutting the door behind him; and the doctor 
placed a chair for the lady’s accommodation. She 
was handsomely dressed, but ina manner which 
seemed to indicate a motive for disguise. The dark 
veil was folded thickly over her features, and she 
retained it with one of her hands in such a way as 
to keep it in its proper position, so as effectually to 
conceal her face. She was tall and of a finely de- 
veloped figure; and though from her manner she 
appeared somewhat agitated and nervous, yet there 
was in her gait and gestures a certain dignity 
mingled with elegance that denoted the well-bred 
female. 

Dr. Ferney knew not how it was, but a strange 
kind of trouble gradually stole over him—an in- 
stinctive feeling that there was some unknown link 
between himself and this lady who came so myate- 
riously—a vague and undefined presentiment that 
despite what she had said to his footman, she was 
not entirely a stranger to him. So powerfully did 
these feelings gain upon the physician, that he 
found himself unable to put such questions as 
might elicit the lady’s object in visiting him; and 
the clouds which enveloped his presentiment slowly 
fading away, it seemed as if his comprehension 
grew clearer and that a ray of light was dawning 
in more brightly upon his soul. He trembled—his 
heart began to palpitate even with violence—and he 
experienced the mystic knowledge that behind the 
dark veil was a countenance which he had seen 
before and which had remained indelibly impressed 
upon his memory ! 

The shallow reasoner and the superficial obs srver 
may ridicule this idea of the physician entertainmg 
such a presentient knowledge of who his visitant 
was, even before she had lifted her veil or given ut- 
terance to a word: but the fact is perfectly con- 
sistent with the natural course of things. For 
there are such mystic promptings of the mind, 
such strange and unaccountable foreshadowings, 
such truthful but inexplicable revealings; and the 
thoughtful portion of our readers will not dissen 
from tle aseertion. Has it not happened—ayo, 
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often too—that when a young man and 8 young wo- 
man have been introduced to each other for the first 
time, there has arsen summediately and at once 
in their soul the instinctive feeling that they were 
destined for each other ?—and this recognition of 
the ideal that each had formed relative to a fu- 
ture partner for life, has been thus mutual and 
simultaneous. “’Tis she!’ murmurs the secret 
voice in the soul of the man: “’Zis he /’ simul- 
taneously whispers s like mysterious voice in the 
soul of the female. And thenceforth their des- 
tiny is accomplished, even as it had been fore- 
shadowed ere they had ever met. Again, when 
one man has been introduced for the first time 
to another, there has arisen in the secret depths 
of the heart a sudden feeling of liking or aver- 
sion between the two, and the conviction that they 
have been predestined to exercise a powerful influ- 
‘ence for good or for evil upon each other. We 
might multiply such illustrations to an endless 
amount: they are facts beyond dispute—and what- 
ever may be the nature of the mysterious essence 
which thus subsists between mind and mind, and 
whatever be the origin of those strange presenti- 
ments, their power cannot be denied. Analagous 
therewith was the presentient knowledge which on 
the present occasion made Dr. Ferney aware who 
his visitant must be, even before he had acquired 
any positive certitude upon the subject. 

Doubtless the lady herself observed the trouble 
and agitation which thus came over the physician: 
for she at length broke silence by saying, “ Is it 
possible that you already suspect who I am ?” 

“ Ah, that voice!” ejaculated Dr. Ferney: and 
for nearly a minute he seemed overpowered by the 
emotions which those flute-like sounds excited still 
more strongly and vividly within him. 

Slowly did the lady speak again; and now she 
said, “ Yes, Dr. Forney—I am that same Mrs. 
Smith who lodged with your mother nineteen years 
ago, and who——— But I need say no more to recall 
myself to your memory.” 

“No, no—for I had not forgotten you! it was 
impossible I could have forgotten you!” exclaimed 
the physician, with a singular vehemence. “ Nine- 
teen years have passed, you say? Yes—I know it 
-—-I have calculated those years with perhaps a 
greater exactitude than yourself. But pardon me,” 
he observed, suddenly interrupting himself; “you 
must think that I am talking strangely ?” 

The lady did indeed think so: at all events she 
was astonished to hear him speak in those fervid 
accents, arid give utterance to such words, the rea- 
eon and meaning of which however she could not 
failto understand. ‘For at the far back date which 
had been mentioned—namely, nineteen years 
she had been aware that Ferney loved her: she 
knew at the time that she was the object of his en- 
thusiastic adoration: but she could not possibly 
suppose that this love of his had survived the 
lapse of time, and that at the expiration of so long a 
period she should hear him speak and behold him 
look in a manner which indicated that the flame of 
al passion had not been extinguished within 
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“You do not answer me,” he said after a 

| pause. “Is it possible that I have offended 
you P” 

| “No, no: how eould you give me offence?” ex: 
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claimed the lady, now proffering him her right 
hand, but still retaining the veil carefully folded 
over her countenance with the left. 

“Madam,” said Dr. Ferney, as he took that 
proffered hand and pressed it in his own, which 
trembled violently, “I am rejoiced that I have not 
offended you. It is not my fault if I have thought 
of you often and often—yes, very, very often— 
during the long interval that has elapsed since last 
we met. Then I was young—and not wrinkled, 
nor emaciated, nor care-worn in looks, with hard 
study and unwearied pursuance of the lights of 
science, as I am now! So that you must find me 
much altered? Though not many years past the 
prime of life, yet am I prematurely old——-But 
you,” he suddenly exclaimed, “cannot be so much 
altered as Tam? And yet you conceal your coun- 
tenance! Wherefore do you remain thus closely 
veiled? But no matter. I see before me that 
countenance as I beheld it in the glory of its beauty 
nineteen years ago; and if on raising that veil you 
were to reveal a face as much marred by the ravages 
of time as mine is, yet should I not behold it as it 
may now appear, but as I first saw it and as my 
memory has treasured it up.” 

Ts it possible,’ murmured the lady, evidently 
agitated and bewildered, “that you have thus con- 
tinued to think of me during this long interval of 
time P” 

Dr. Ferney did not immediately answer the ques- 
tion; but after along pause, which seemed to be 
filled with deep and mournful reflections, he said in 
a low voice, “I never loved any one save you!” 

“And have you never once seen me—nor even 
fancied that you have seen me, since we parted at 
your mother’s residence nineteen years ago?” asked 
the lady: and through the deep folds of the veil her 
eyes seemed to shine brightly as they were fixed 
with keenest scrutiny upon the countenance of the 
physician. 

“No—not once,” answered Dr. Ferney. “Do 
you reside in London? or have you occasionally 
visited the metropolis? But pardon me—I was 
wrong to ask those questions. From the past Pam 
well aware that circumstances of mystery attend 
upon you—though heaven knows that sooner than 
breathe a word from my lips calculated to do you 
an injury, I would lay down my life to render you a 
service !”” 

“‘Generous-hearted man!” exclaimed the lady, 
once more proffering him her hand. “ Little did I 
expect such a reception! Methought that my 
image must have long years ago passed out of your 
memory, and that though perhaps you might now 
and then think of one circumstance which you 
cannot very well have forgotten, yet that it was 
regarded as @ mere straw floating upon the great 
ocean of the past, and without importance or power 
sufficient to add one single ripple to your pathway 
over the waters of life.” 

“Not so—not so,” responded Dr. Ferney, as he 
pressed the lady’s hand between both his own. 
“The feeling that I experienced for you when you 
dwelt so many years back bencath my mother’s 
roof—that mother who is long since dead—has 
never faded away from my heart. I may tell you 
this now, because I am an old man and my words 
can have little influence upon you oF desti- 
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“De. Berney,” was the lady's response, “ after all 
the generous words you have spoken to me; and 
after declaring that you would rather lay down your 
lifeto do me . service than breathe a word to do me 
an injury, it would be wrong—it would be ungrate- 
fal—were I to treat you with such mistrust as to 
retain my veil over my features. Besides—you say 
that my countenance is impressed upon your me- 

“Yes—indelibly !” exclaimed the physician. “ But 
it would be ~ happiness which I had never dared 
anticipate to behold it once again.” 

The lady slowly raised her veil; and an expres- 
sion of mingled delight, admiration, and surprise 
came upon the countenance of Dr. Ferney. So 
little had time changed the beauty of those splendid 
features that it appeared to him as if the lapse of 
nineteen years had not taken place—that it had 
been all a dream—and that he saw her now as he had 
been wont to see her when at his mother’s residence. 
For that lapse of time, while maturing the beauty 
of this magnificent woman, had only seemed to add 
tothe glory and the splendour of her loveliness. 
There was perhaps less of youthful softness in her 
looks—but the light of her eyes had not waned—the 
raven darkness of her hair had not paled nor lost 
its gloss—the richness of the red had not withered 
on the lips—nor the evenness of the flesh become 
indented with a single wrinkle. 

“Tis the same—the very same!” murmured the 
physician, in accents that were only just audible: 
then passing his hand over his eyes, he said, “Is it 
a dream—a delicious dream? or isitareality? It 
is a reality! I cannot doubt it:”—and once more 
did he appear so overpowered by his emotions that 
he looked as if almost about to faint. 

“And during this long interval,” said the lady, 
repeating her former question with an evident 
anxiety to receive the confirmation of the former 
response, “you have never once seen me P” 

“‘No—never once,” returned the physician. “ By 
the nature of the query I must of course suppose 
that you either dwell in London or visit it frequently: 
’ buteeven if you are constantly riding or walking 
abroad it would not be surprising that we have 
never met: for I go out so little—never into society 
—only to visit the patients who cannot come to me; 
and in those professional rounds I am whirled 
rapidly along in my carriage, for my time is so pre- 
cious! Then, even when thus flying about in my 
carriage, my attention is ever fixed on some book 
which I take with me; so that seldom is it I gaze 
forth from the window of the vehicle—and thus, if 
every day you pass me by, I should not see you. 
But let me again beseech and implore that you will 
experience no mistrust in me. Good heavens! I 
am incapable of injuring you; and even if I were 
capable, I know not that I have the power. For 
with reference to that incident to which I need not 
allude more pointedly, I scarcely understood its 
meaning and purpose at the time, and assuredly I 
feel no inclination to fathom it now. Whatever 
mysteries be your’s, keep them—cling to them—and 
rest confident that so far as I am concerned they 
ere safe. You have conferred upon me too much 
happiness by thus permitting me to gaze upon that 
countenance not to inspire me with the live- 
liest g@titude in addition to any other sentiment I 


may have experienced towards you.” 





“And are you not surprised to receive a 
from me?” asked the lady. 


presentiment that we should one day meet again. 
But observe, this presentiment has not been accom. 
panied by Aope. I never was wildly enthusiastic 
nor drivellingly foolish enough to anticipate that 
the feeling which my heart has cherished would 
ever be crowned with happiness. Yet I felt, as I 
have said, that we should meet again; and I now 
rejoice that we have thus met. Such is the tone 
and temper of my mind that when you depart 
hence, no dreariness nor dismalness will be left be- 
hind you; but, on the contrary, the light of your 
transient presence will appear to linger within these 
walls and cheer me on my way. You see that I can 
speak rationally and calmly upon this subject, as 
becomes my years, and as becomes perhaps the po- 
sition of her whom I am now addressing. For that 
you were not what you seemed when dwelling at 
my mother’s residence, I felt assured; and that 
your’s is no plebeian nor middle grade, I am equally 
confident now. But who you might have been I 
never sought to know; and who you are I purpose 
not to inquire at present. Those are your secrete— 
and they are sacred in my estimation. Besides, I 
have no undue curiosity; mine is a disposition of 
another stamp. But pardon this long speech. All 
I have said is merely to inspire you with the neces- 
sary confidence to induce you to explain the purpose 
of your visit: for that you have an object in coming 
to me this evening, I must of course conclude.” 

“Dr. Ferney, you are a man of too much sense,’ 
replied the lady, “for me to dream of flattering or 
complimenting you so emptily—so transparently— 
as by a declaration to the effect that I came hither 
for the mere purpose of reviving the friendship of 
former days. No—it was a purely business-matter 
that brought me hither; and as I ere now said, lit- 
tle did I anticipate so kind, so genervus a reception. 
I fancied that we should meet almost as strangers: 
but it has proved otherwise—and I have therefore 
the less difficulty in explaining my purpose. Do you 
recollect that when you had your little house in 
Islington—at a time when you could scarcely fore- 
see the eminence to which you were destined to rise, 
and which has enabled you to move to this fashion- 
able quarter of the town,—do you remember, I ask, 
that you had a little laboratory opening from your 
private sitting-room up-stairs ?” 

‘“‘ When I removed from that house,” replied Dr. 
Ferney, “it cost me many a pang to do so, because 
you had visited me there. Ah! can I forget that 
laboratory? do I not remember that one entire 
morning was passed with you there ? and you seemed 
to take so deep an interest in the various experi- 
ments I showed you--—Oh! it was that which em- 
boldened me at the time to throw myself at your 
feet and declare how much I loved you!” 

“And you remember also,” continued the lady, 
“that there were two or three of your experiments 
in which I was so much interested that I besought 
you to give me written descriptions of the several 

rocesses—and you did so.” 

“ And those receipte—have you them P 
have you ever thought any more of them?” asked 


et. 
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Dr. Ferney, with a glow of pleasure upon his counte- | it, you will pass the matter over in silence—you 
nance. will take no step that shall lead to farther inves- 





“T have preserved them—I have amused myself | tigations? Will you promise me this, doctor?” 


on several occasions with the experiments themselves | asked the lady. 
-—and I can assure you,” added the lady, witha} ‘I will—most faithfully and most readily,” re- 
sweet smile, “that I have fulfilled the instructions | plied the physician.’ “Is this all that you require ? 
with a success that you yourself, as my preceptor in | is this all that I can do?” 
the science, would have viewed with satisfaction. ; “I have nothing more to ask,” rejoined the lady. 
Do you remember that one of those receipts was for | “ And now, Dr. Ferney,” she said, rising from hek 
@ peculiar compound fluid which yourself had just | seat, “I must take my leave. But one word!’*she 
succeeded in discovering P” exclaimed, as a sudden thought struck her. “If 
“'Yes—and the discovery of which Liebig has | perchance,” she continued, in that winning way 
just claimed as his own,” added Dr. Ferney. ‘But | which women know so well how to adopt towards 
no matter—the credit was mine, if any there were. | those over whose hearts their charms have power, 
You mean chloroform P” “ghould we ever meet in the great world, it must 
“The same,” answered the lady. ‘Well, I now | be as simple acquaintances—almost as strangers, 
come to the object of my present visit. A bottle of | and not a word from your lips will suffer others to 
this subtle fluid has been stolen from me: it has | know under what circumstances we met long years 
fallen into the hands of persons whose desperate | ago—much less for what purpose !” 
characters I have too much reason to know; andI} ‘“HaveI not already told you,” asked tho doctor, 
dread lest the most fearful uses should be made of | ina mildly and mournfully reproachful voice, “that 
it. Therefore have I lost no time in coming to make | I would sooner die than do you an injury. Relative 
you acquainted with this circumstance. For to tell | to that purpose of which you speak, I have so far 
you the truth, I feared that if such evil uses as I | buried it in oblivion that it remains entombed at 
anticipate should be made of the fluid, and that you ' the bottom of my soul. Did the Inquisition exist 
heard of any such case, you might at once, ontheim- now, and rear its hydra-head armed with all its 
pulse of the moment, declare that some years back | terrors in the very heart of England, not even all 
you had communicated the secret to a lady, and 'the tortures of the rack should drag forth that 
that from her only could the dangerous elimination | secret fromme. It is your’s—not mine.” 
have been procured. Under such circumstances I| “Generous man that you are! accept my warmest, 
might become seriously compromised—for careless- | sincerest, most heartfelt thanks! And think not 


ness, at the least-——for from what you told mo, that though nineteen years have elapsed since last. 


at the time I thought it very improbable you would | we met, I have been unmindful of your welfare. I 
ever communicate the secret to another——” have watched you from adistance—I have seen you 
“Ah! I recollect,” exclaimed Dr. Ferney, “I ! rise to eminence—and I have been rejoiced. If I 
said thet inasmuch as you had taken so deep an | did not send you my congratulations, it was be- 
interest in that discovery, it should remain sacred | cause———But no matter! I congratulate you now 
on your account; so that I might have the satis- | —and with a fervid sincerity.” 
faction of thinking to myself that there was at least | ‘‘ But you will not leave me thus abruptly ?” said 
one being in the world whose smile of approval had | the physician. “You, who were interested in my 
gladdened me in my scientific pursuits.” little laboratory at Islington, will surely condescend 
“It was because you spoke thus,” rejoined the | to cast a look within the walls of the larger one 
lady, “and because I read at the time the generosity | which I possess in Conduit Street? And you re- 
and sincerity of your character, that I felt assured | member too, that nucleus of a museum which I 
they were not idle words you had uttered. There- | had formed, also in Islington~a amall closet con- 
fore, when the phial of fluid was purloined from me | taining a few curiosities, with difficulty purchased 
last night, I said to nyself, ‘If it should really be | by the hard savings of those times? Well, the 
the case that to me only in the world has Dr. Ferney | little nucleus in the small closet, has grown and 
entrusted his secret, I now stand a twofold risk. ' expanded into a large collection, filling a suite of 
In the first place, should an evil use be made of the | four chambers within these walls.” 
fluid by the hands into which it has fallen, and if | “Yes—I will with pleasure visit your laboratory 
he comes to hear of it, he may proclaim to the | and your museum,” returned the lady, who was 
world that from a certain lady could the subtle | evidently anxious 4o render herself agreeable to the 
essence alone have been obtained. Or else, in the , physician, as an additional inducement for him to 
second place, he will perhaps ascribe direct to me | keep inviolable the several secrets with which he 
whatsoever crime may be perpetrated ; and it would | appeared to be entrusted. 
be terrible to suffer thus in the estimation of any| “Come then,” said Ferney: and taking a lamp 
one.’—These were the terms in which I reasoned to | off his reading-desk, he Jed the way from the 
myself; and therefore, in anticipation of whatsoever | study. 
may ensue from the loss of my phial of chloroform, | Crossing a landing-place, the physician guided 
I resolved upon paying you this visit.” the lady along a passage to a door which he threw 
“Iam glad—I am rejoiced,” replied the doctor, ' open; and she soon found herself in the laboratory. 
“that the incident has occurred, since it has pro- | We need not pause to describe in detail the appear- 
eured me the happiness of your presence. But | ance of this place: the imagination of our readers 
what would you have me do? in what way can I | can easily depict the shelves covered with jara and 
asst you? Speak—you can command me in all | bottles duly labelled with the chemical hieroglyphics 
|—the furnace in one corner—the alembics, retorts, 
“Should you hear of any case in which the vil- ‘ and uther implements which lay scattered about— 
laine who have stolen the fluid make an evil use of the book-case containing several curious Yolumes— 
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and the table in the middle, crowded with phials| ‘ But the phial containing the deadly poi- 
filled with fluids of all colours and qualities, saucers | son?” she observed. “That, I fear, was amcnget 
containing crystals, and the other results of a won- | them.” 
drous science perseveringly pursued by one of its| “Still no matter!” rejoined Dr. Ferney. “ It 
most ardent disciples. perhaps serves me right for leaving it about in so 
The lady, after examining the various implements | negligent amanner. Come and let me show you the 
with great apparent interest and curiosity, turned | wonders of my museum.” 
towards the table, and inspecting the phials, asked | The lady accordingly followed him from the la- 
spaces questions relative to their contents. Dr. | boratory; and as she did so, she took the opportunity 
erney, who for years had never been excited by | of thrusting into her bosom something which she 
any tribute of praise or any personal homage shown | had held in her hand. 
to his scientific genius, was now perfectly overjoyed | They now ascended a flight of stairs; and on 
at the interest which the lady seemed to take therein. | reaching the landing above, Dr. Ferney opened a 
But then he loved her—he had worshipped her ' door which led into the suite of apartments contain- 
image for those long, long years—and she was now | ing the various objects of physiological curiosity, 
present with him in the living reality! He ex-| anatomical proparation, and waxen effigy, to which 
plained to her one after another the natures and | we alluded at the opening of this chapter. 
uses of the various fluids contained in the phials;| “Here,” said the doctor, as he held the lamp be- 
and at length taking up one which she herself had | fore an array of skulls upon a shelf, “ are the heads 
not noticed, he said, “Here is a liquid of so deadly | of many celebrated criminais, procured——no matter 
& poison, that I am even surprised at my own indis- | exactly how. To the lover of the phrenological 
cretion in leaving it here. It is fortunate however | science each head tells its own peculiar story, and 
that my servants possess no undue curiosity, and | without previous knowledge, affords a certain clue to 
never penetrate to my private rooms without pre- | tho reading of the history of the individual to whom 
vious orders. Indeed, the foolish creatures declare | it belonged. The very crimes which the wretches 
that they are haunted,” added the doctor with a| perpetrated and for which they suffered, are dis. 
smile. tinctly evidenced by the construction of their skulls. 
“ But this remarkable poison of which you began | Now, here,” continued the doctor, carrying the 
to speak,” said the lady: “is it also anew discovery | lamp to the front of a mummy in its case, “is an 
of yours ?” Egyptian Princess dug out of the Pyramid of 
“Tt is an elimination which I succeeded in obtain- | Cheops. This one next to it is the petrified form of 
ing but yesterday,” replied Dr. Ferney. “There is | a malo slave found in a kitchen belonging to a 
no poison so fatal in existence. It needs not even ; palace in Herculaneum. It was dug out from 
so much as a drop poured down the throat: tho amidst the lava, which had preserved instead of do- 
point of a feather dipped therein and placed with | stroying it. Seo that iron chain upon the leg: it was 
the gentlest tuuch upon the lip, would produce in- | the badge of servitude! Here, in this next case, is 
stantancous death. The peculiar property of the | a corpse which, to tell you the truth, I procured from 
fluid is that it is inodorous as it is likewise clear as | tho resurrection-men several years ago. Ah! I 
water.” used to be a good customer to them, when bodies 
“ And wherefore this deadly—this terrible dis- | could not be so easily obtained as they can now. 
covery?” asked the lady: “what purpose can it | This furnishes the result of an experiment of mine 
serve p” inembalming. See how admirably it is preserved ! 
“Not that to which I may have seemed to al- | does it not sccm as if the individual had only died 
lude,” replicd the physician, again smiling: for he | yesterday? But while I think of embalming, I can 
expefienced a rare happiness in the company of the | show you another specimen. That also I procured 
object of his undying affection. ‘ But by means of | from the body-snatchers; and, by the bye, it is just 
this fluid, used infinitesimally with large admixtures, | about nineteen years ago—shortly after our acquaint. 
I have no doubt of accomplishing some wondrous | ance in London ended and you quitted my mother’s 
cures. Let us now pass on into the museum:”— | abode. Business called me into the country; and 
and thus speaking, Dr. Ferney placed the little phial | there I purchased this subject which I am about to 
containing the deadly poison on the edge of the table. | show you. It seems he was drowned. He must 
He now took up the lamp once more, and was | have been a very fine young man; and I flatter 
leading the way out of the laboratory, when there | myself that it is the most successful experiment I 
was a sudden crash and a sort of stifled shriek on | ever made in the process of embalming. Here, this 
the part of tho lady. Dr. Ferney turned hastily | way.” 
round; and on perceiving what it was, he besought | Thus speaking, Dr. Ferney led the lady into the 
her not to vex herself on account of the accident. | adjacent room: and there, advancing close up toa 
“Oh, how awkward—bow careless on my part!” | tall coffin-looking case, which stood upright on one 
she cried, with an air of the utmost annoyance. “It | end, and with a glass front, he pointed to its in- 
was the fringe of my shawl that swept all these | mate, saying, “This is the one.” 
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phials from the table.” The lady, though naturally of strong mind, had 
“No matter! no matter!” said the physician. | contemplated with some degree of cold horror the 
‘Pray do not blame yourself.” various objects hitherto pointed out: but, as already 


“ But the fruits of your labours?” she exclaimed, | stated, it suited her purpose to manifest as much 
looking down at the quantity of broken glass and | interest as she was able in the things that consti- 
the pool of liquid on the floor. tuted the doctor’s favourite studies. She now ad- 

“ Again I say no matter !” persisted the physician, | vanced up to this fresh object of curiosity to which 
who wag annoyed only on the lady’s account—for | Dr. Ferney had alluded: but what words can depict 

ho appeared deeply vexed. her horror, astonishment, and dismay, when she 
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thus found herself as it were face to face! and the street-door was shut again, and the 
with Ralph Farefield ? doctor was left to the solitude of his own 
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For the doctor’s visitress, as the reader 
has doubtless all along known, was none 
other than Lady Saxondale ! 

Yes—there stood Ralph Farofield, looking 
as if he had not been dead a day—appa- 
relled, too, in a befitting suit of raiment ; for 
thus was the doctor accustomed to clothe 
his subjects, so as to give them a life-like ap- 
pearance. Yes—there was Ralph Farefield, 

ing with his artificial eyes of glass, forth 
rom his coffin-case, upon the horror-stricken 
Lady Saxondale. Fortunate for her was it 
that utter consternation paralyzed her voice 
and for the moment struck her dumb,— 
fortunate, too, was it that a massive table 
was near, against which she supported her- 
self as she staggered back,—fortunate also 
was it that Dr. Ferney had his own eyes 
turned towards the corpse at the time; for 
had it not been for all these circumstances, 
Lady Saxondale would have screamed out— 
would have sunk down upon the floor—and 
would have betrayed the terrible emotions 
so suddenly excited by this tremendous dis- 
covery. And never, too, had her natural 
strength of mind been so abruptly called 
upon to put forth all its powers: never was 
thereadiness of seif-possession so completely 
needed! Nor was she at fault in these re- 
spects. She became herself all in amoment: 
but it was with a terrible effort that cost 
agonies in making it—and the coolness she 
assumed was unnatural to a degree. 

“It is indeed wonderful, my dear Dr. 
Ferney,” she observed. “ Your success in 
the art of preserving these objects is beyond 
all parallel. Truly, you must have dis- 
covered the Egyptian secret: the lost key 
has been found by you. But, ah!’ she 
suddenly exclaimed, asa clockin the museum 
struck eleven—a circumstance of which she 
was only too glad to avail herself as an ex- 
cuse for immediate departure,— is it possi- 
ble that I have been here two long hours? 
And now it isso late! Thetime hasslipped 
away———how fast, how fast! My dear Dr. 
Ferney, I must say farewell at once.”’ 

“And may I hope,” inquired the physician, 
“that on some future occasion you will 
favonr me with your presence in my humble 
abode? But no—not for the world unless 
perfectly agreenble to yourself-——” 

‘Yes, doctor—I will assuredly visit you 
again. Meanwhile you will recollect the 
promise you have made me?” 

‘It were impossible to forgot anything in 
connexion with you—and equally impossible 
not to keep any pledge you have required.” 

Lady Saxondale was now escorted by Dr. 
Ferney out of the museum; and she ap- 
peared to breathe more freely when the door 
of that hideous place had closed behind her. 
Carefully covering her countenance with her 
veil again,she descended the stairs, preceded 
by the physician, who carried the light; and 
in the hall she bade him farewell. For a 
moment he felt the pressure of her hand as 
it held hisown; and when she had departed, 





thoughts, that pressure of the hand seemed 
to linger—it was still felt—and the music 
of the voice still sounded in his ears. 
Strange was the love which this man felt 
for that woman, whose real name he knew 
not and of whose station if life he was 


equally ignorant! But this love of his—, 


was it an infatuation P No; it was rather 
a deep and holy devotion which his hefrt 
offered up eternally at the shrine of love. 
How strange, then, is the influence of love! 
but in how many varied ways does it mani- 
fest its power! Even the strong mind of 
that man—a man given up to philosophic 
study and scientific research—yielded to its 
influence: its etherealizing spirit com- 
mingled with the tide of his erudition—it 
interwovo itself amidst the tissues of his 
learniung—and ampler and ampler though 
the stores of knowledge grew in that man’s 
soul, there was yet no infringement upon 
the space forming the tabernacle which en- 
shrined his love. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
THE LISTENERS. 


On the following day, at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, Wijjam Deveril knocked 
at the front door of SAxondale House. 

“Ts her ladyship at home P” he injuired 
of the hall-porter; and while his face was 
very pale and even careworn, there was 
nevertheless a certain decisiveness in his 
looks and accents which indicated a firm 
and settled purpose. 

“Her ladyship is at home, sir,’ was the 
porter’s reply, given coldly though not in- 
solently; “but I am sorry to say I have 
orders not to admit you.” 

“Under most circumstances such an inti- 
mation,” replied Deveril, “would be re- 
spected by any one of good manners and 
breeding: but there are also circumstances 
which justify an individual in demandin 
an audience and insisting upon his demand 
being complied with. Such are the circum- 
stances in which I am placed.” 

“I am afraid I cannot help you, sir,” said 
the hall-porter, standing at the door in such 
a way as to be ready to bar Deveril’s en- 
trance, should he make the attempt. 

“Do not pay me such an ill compliment,” 
he observed, in a gentle though manly tone 
of rebuke, “as to suppose that I shall en- 
deavour to force my way into the house. I 
am incapable of such conduct. But what I 
desire is, that you send up a message to 
Lady Saxondale to the effect that I demand 
an interview, not as a favour, but as a 
right.” 

“T will certainly send up a message,” said 
the hall-porter: and no longer thinking it 
necessary to keep the door-way guarded, he 
turned round and directed a footman to re- 
aa to her ladyship what Mr. Deveril had 
said. 

In afew minutes thefootiman, who, different 
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trom the hall-portcr, was an insolent, self-sufficient 
eonceited puppy of x fellow, came rushing down tho 
stairs ; and shouting out, “ Her ladyship says you 
are to be off,"—banged the door violently in De- 
veril’s face, 

Now, it happened that Juliana Farefield was in 
the dining-room opening from the hall at the time 
this scene took place; and as the door was only 
ajar she overheard everything that passed. As the 
reader is aware, she was previously incredulous rela- 
tive to her mother’s tale; and the step which De- 
veril had thus taken fully confirmed this incredulity 
on her part. The calm decisive manner in which 
Deveril had spoken, appeared to be stamped with a 
eonsciousness of his own innocence and of the foul 
wrong which he had received; and as{ ‘uliana was 
very far from wanting in shrewdness ang good sense, 
the young gentleman’s conduct couldt not fail to 
make a strong impression on her mind. Thinking 
that he ovould either return, or else take some other 

NO. 20.—THIED SERIES. 








stp in order to procure an explanation at Lady 
Saxondale’s hands—and being curious to watch tho 
result—Juliana dotermined to be on the look-out 
for the remainder of tho afternoon. Being pre- 
sently joined by her sistcr, sho communicated to 
her what hed happened; and Constance, who likee 
wise possessed a large share of curiosity, now became 
equally anxious to see how the affair would progress. 

An hour after Deveril’s rude dismissal from the 
house, a very loud knock and a very imperious ring 
were given at the front door; and the moment the 
hall-porter opened it, a short stout gentleman, well 
but quaintly droased, marched without ceremony 
into the hall. Having thus gained a footing inside 
tho fortress, he seemed to consider it as good as 
taken: for he said in a tone of authority to the im- 
pudent puppy of a footman who at once accosted 
him, “ Show me up-stairs to her ladyship.” 

This mode of address, coupled with the gentle. 
man’s air of confidence, a6 once produced the 
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desired effect: for as he gave no card, and walked 
in with so little ceremony, it was natural to suppose 
that he knew perfectly well what he was doing and 
was certain of being well received. The footman 
accordingly conducted him up the spacious staircase; 
and on reaching the landing, he said in the usaal 
manner, “ What name, sir, shall I announce ?” 

“‘Mr. Gunthorpe,” was the reply. 

“Mr, Gunthorpe!” vociferated the footman, as 
he threw open the door leading into the drawing- 
room where Lady Saxondale was seated. 

Here we must interrupt the narrative for a moment 
to state that Juliana and Constance, being on the 
watch in the dining-room, had witnessed the arrival 
of the stout gentleman—had heard the imperious 
menner in which he addressed the footman—and 
had peeped forth to survey him with more atten- 
tion than they had been enabled to bestow at tho 
glimpse they caught of him from the window when 
ascending the front-door step. 

‘I do declare,” whispered Juliana, “ that he ex- 
actly answers the description given of that Mr. Gun- 
thorpe whom Edmund deserfbed to us so ludicrously ! 
The same scratch wig—the same overhanging chin 
~-the same curious-fashioned garmen: 

‘Yes: but what can he want with mamma?” 
asked Constance. 

“Let us see,” responded Juliana. “I have a 
presentiment that his visit is in some way or another 
connected with Mr. Deveril.” 

The two young ladies quitted the dining-room— 
ascended the staircase—and stealing into an apart- 
ment adjoining that wherc Mr. Gunthorpe had just 
been introduced to Lady Saxondale’s presence, they 
placed themselves at the door of communication 
between the two rooms. The door was shut: but 
it was easy to overhear in one apartment what was 
taking place in the other; and so the two Miss Fare- 
fields were enabled to gratify their curiosity to the 
utmost extent. 

Let us now look on the other side of the door at 
which Juliana and Constance are listening. 

Lady Saxondale, on hearing the name of Mr. 
Gunthorpe announced, recognized it at once as that 
of an individual whom she had overheard her son 
Edmund hold up to ridicule one day when he was 
in a lively and bantering mood; and certainly the 
appearance of this gentleman was sufficient to con- 
firm in her ladyship’s mind whatsoever amount of 
ludicrous impression her son’s discourse concerning 
him had previously made. Not for an instant did 
it strike Lady Saxondale that he came about William 
Deveril’s business; and feeling offended at the un- 
eeremonious way in which he had caused himself to 
be announced, she received him with the most 
freezing coldness. Mr. Gunthorpe was however the 
last person on the face of the earth to be discomfited 
by such a reception ; and coolly taking a seat, though 
altogether unasked, he observed, “I dare say your 
ladyship is much surprised at this yisit on the part 
of one who has obtained no formal introduction P” 

“I presume, sir,” returned Lady Saxondale, with 
an ice-like dignity, “that having some trifting know- 
_ ledge of my son you have called to seehim? But 
he is not at home at the present time——” 

“I beg your ladyship to understand,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe, “that I should not take so unwarrant- 
able a liberty as to presume upon my slight—very 
slight acquaintance with Lord Saxondalo so far as to 
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intrude myself upon the privacy of his mother. But 
my object is to have some serious conversation with 
your ladyship on behalf of a young gentleman in 
whom I am somewhat interested—I mean Mr. 
Deveril.” 

So unexpectedly was this announcement madg 
and therefore so totally unprepared was Lady Saxon- 
dale to preserve her presence of mind when that 
name appeared to be thrown at her like an accusa- 
tion, that she gave a sudden start and looked con- 
fused. But the loss of fortitude could only be miu. 
mentary with a woman of her strong mind; and 
therefore immediately recovering herself, she said, 
coldly and distantly as before, “Out of respect for 
your years, sir, I will listen to what you may have 
to say: but I cannot promise you to pardon the 
young man on whose behalf’ you are come.” 

“Pardon, my lady!” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe 
with some little show of indignation. “It is not 
pardon that he seeks—it is justice. Pardon is to be 
sought by those who injure—not by those who are 
injured.” 

“The only interpretation I can put upon your 
words, sir,” rejoined Lady Saxondale, with a voice 
and look of consummate assurance, “is to suppose 
that Mr. Deveril has given you some false version of 
his conduct towards me——” 

“Or of your ladyship’s conduct towards him ?P 
But no!” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe: “ he is inca- 
pable of speaking falsely.” 

And I, sir,” cried Lady Saxondale, her cheeks 
suffusing with a crimson glow and her eyes flashing 
fire,— do you dare insinuate that I am capable of 
speaking falsely P” 

“ Madam,” returned Mr. Gunthorpe, “ it is 
always an unpleasant business to have to make ace 
cusations at all; but the task becomes doubly dis- 
agreeable when the accuser is one of the stronger 
sex, and the accused is one of the weaker. Such is 
the present case.” 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Lady Saxondale, rising 
from her seat upon the sofa, “this interview can- 
not proceed farther.” 

“Madam,” answered the old gentleman, “ I am 
not a man to be diverted from my course by any 
overbearing conduct. Iam not one of those who 
are dazzled by the false lustre of patrician rank. I 
know very well that meteors blaze at a distance, but 
when they fall down upon tho earth they prove to 
be merely vile stones. So it is with the false gods 
and goddesses of the British aristocracy; and there. 
fore I neither worship such idols nor can be intimi. 
dated by them.” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe, if you have come hither on pure 
pose to insult me,” said Lady Saxondale, resuming 
her seat upon the sofa, “I must submit: for it 
would grieve me much to be compelled to order my 
lacqueys to eject a gentleman of your respectable 
appearance and advanced years.” 

“Tam confident that you do not even entertain 
the thought of such a thing, Lady Saxondale, as 
daring to bid a lacquey lay a hand upon me:’— 
and as Mr. Gunthorpe thus spoke, he looked her 
ladyship firmly and resolutely in the face, till, 
conscience-stricken, her own gaze cowered beneath 
his own. “ Now, will you permit me without inter- 
ruption to tell you a little anecdote, the object and 
purpose of which I will explain to you at the end! 
It is this:—A lady of proud title, a widow, who has 
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always borne in the presence of the world an un- 
tainted reputation, falls in love with a young man, 
much her inferior in what society has chosen to 
denominate rank. She is too much a slave to the 
artificialities and fictions of this same society to 
think of marrying the young man: but she has so 
little regard for decency, virtue, and real prudence, 

, #8 to offer to become this young man’s mistress. 
Yes—this she did in language glowing and warm ; 
arid she appeared to think that she had only to 
make tho proposition in order to have if at once 
accepted. But this lady has grown up daughters, 
to whom the best and brightest example should be 
afforded: and yet in her foolish infatuation, and 
blinded by her passion, she offers to become the 
paramour of this young man whose personal beauty 
has aroused her desires. He rejects the proposal in 
terms of forbearing gentleness, but with loathing and 
abhorrence in his heart. Commiserating this lady who 
has so far forgotten herself in her unfortunate pas- 
sion, he is even generous enough to promise the 
concealment of her folly—or shall I say her wicked- 
ness? But she menaces him with a terrible ven- 
geance. He leaves her with sorrow in his heart 
that so much depravity can exist, masked by a 
beauty of the grandest and most lofty character; 
and he hopes that her repentance may enable him 
to throw the veil of secrecy over what has occurred. 
But conceive what his feelings must be when he 
discovers that this lady, too faithful to her threatened 
plan of vengeance, deliberately and purposely calls 
upon her acquaintances and friends in order to pro- 
pagate a tale entirely to the prejudice of this young 
man.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe ceased speaking—but continued 
to look very hard at Lady Saxondale, from whose 
countenance indeed he had not once removed his 
eyes during the whole time he was delivering that 
lengthy address. He saw that notwithstanding her 
natural strength of mind and her proud assurance, 
she winced at his words—writhed under his narra- 
tive as he developed it—experienced an increasing 
confusion—and showed conscious guilt in every 
lintament of her countenance. 

“Mr. Gunthorpe,” she said, with a desperate 
effort to resume her self-possession, “it would be 
worse than childish for mo to affect ignorance of 
the allusions you have been making. But, sir,”— 
and she felt her fortitude revive as she went on 
speaking,—“ if you dare attribute such conduct to 
me—if you dare put such a version upon whatso- 
ever passed between Mr. Deveril and myself—~I 
must denounce you as a calumniator and must order 
you from my presence !” 

“ Be it as you will, madam,” said the old gentle- 
man, rising from his seat and taking up his broad- 
brimmed hat from the chair on which he had depo- 
sited it in companionship with his gold-headed 
cane. “But perhaps you are not aware of the 
course which it will be necessary to take under ex- 
isting circumstances? Lady Saxondale, I am a 
rich man—and for no purpose would I sooner dis- 

| pense a portion of my wealth than to procure 

justice for this Mr. William Deveril whom you 
have so cruelly and wantonly injured. Doubtless 
you thought, Lady Saxondale, that with your high 
positign—your proud name— your lofty station— 
and, if need were, even with your gold—you might 
+ evushat your will that young man? But it shall not 


be so. He is not without friends: at all events he 
hasonein me. And I now warn your ladyship that 
the tribunals shall be appealed to—an action for de- 
famation of character shall be commenced against 
you———” 

“Enough, sir—enough! I have already heard 

far too much,” cried Lady Saxondale, starting up 
from her seat: for sho saw that there was now no 
alternative but to meet the affair with a brazen 
effrontery—to take a bold and desperate stand—and 
to bid defiance to all menaces and to all hostile pre- 
ceedings. 
“One word more, redam,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
whose manner seemed to be invested with an autho- 
ritativeness irresistibly powerful, and which despite 
the resolve to which she had just come, exercised 
its influence over Lady Saxondale. “You possess 
two daughters—two grown-up daughters-—young 
women indeed of a marriageable age, and for whom 
you are doubtless anxious to seek befitting alliances. 
Consider, madam, the demoralizing example which 
your conduct is but too well calculated to set them. 
Think you that if you push the present deplorable 
incident to the utmost extreme, nothing will trans. 
pire detrimental to yourself? Yes—believe me, all 
the world will put faith in William Deveril’s story 
in preference to your own; and if the verdict of a 
jury should stamp you as a calumniatrix, it will by 
the same decision proclaim you to be nothing more 
than a demirep. Then, madam, what will become 
of your daughters ? will their mother’s evil reputa- 
tion accelerate their chances of forming suitable 
and proper matrimonial connexions P And your 
son too, over whom, as I understand, your autho- 
rity even at present is by no means well establisked, 
—will he regard the exposure of your gross pase 
sion for Deveril and your licentious overtures, as a 
reason why he should become more’ obedient P 
Think of all this, Lady Saxondale, ere you precipi- 
tate matters to an irrevocable extreme. At present 
you may privately repair the injury done to Deveril 
in those quarters where you have privately inflicted 
it. I know that it will be gall and wormwood for 
you to be compelled to recant your allegations, con- 
fess that they were calumnics, and give some expla- 
nation for your suddon hostility towards him; but 
ten thousand times werse will it be if in a court of 
justice all the details of the case are brought to 
light. Now, madam, for the last time, what is your 
decision P” 

“TI have nothing more to gay, sir,” responded 
Lady Saxondale, desperately clinging to the resolve 
she had already formed, and to meet all conse- 
quences with a brazen effrontery. “If I have 
listened to you so long, it is, I repeat, out of respect 
for your ” 

“No, Lady Saxondale,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe, 
showing by his look that he could read to the depths 
of her heart as plainly as the eye can penetrate 
through a crystal streamlet to its pebbly bottom: 
“you have been influenced by no such generous 
motive. Itis fear, Lady Saxondale—faor that has 
made you listen to me to the end——yes, fear I 
repeat, despite the powerful efforts which you have 
exerted and are still exerting to conquer the senti- 
ment! But I will intrude no longer.” 

At this moment the door opened from the landing, 
and Lord Sexondale entered the ro.m. He was 
lounging in with that fashionable affectation of lan- 
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guor and lassitude which seemed as if anything like 
an exertion were too much for his aristocratic con- 
stitution on a sultry day in the middle of summer, 
—when catching sight of Mr. Gunthorpe, he in- 
stantly burst into an ironical laugh, exclaiming in 
his cracked voice, “Ah! my worthy friend of the 
Bell and Crown, what on earth has brought you 
from the vulgar regions of the City? You must 
feel terribly out of place in our fashionable at- 
mosphere.” 

Nothing could equal tho look of mingled scorn 

and contempt which Mr. Gunthorpe bent upon 
Edmund Saxondale, as the latter delivered himself 
of those flippant impertincnces. The old gentleman 
was at that instant neither comical nor common- 
looking: there was something exceedingly noble 
and dignified in his appearance, as if he felt in the 
depths of his own heart that instead of standing 
before a superior, it was he himself who was gazing 
down from a higher pedestal than the conceited 
young coxcomb could ever dream of occupying, no 
matter what advantages he might possess in respect 
to birth, rank, riches, and honours. Lady Saxon- 
dale herself, who possessed the nicest appreciation 
of everything that savoured of real dignity, was 
astonished at the superior look which Mr. Gunthorpe 
wore at that instant; and even Edmund was over- 
awed by the old gentleman’s appearance. -His 
mind was not so completely perverted but he felt 
he deserved the overwhelming rebuke conveyed in 
Mr. Gunthorpe’s indignant glances ; and the rebuke 
too was more cutting and more searching a thousand 
times when thus conveyed than if it had been given 
in words. But still Kdmund was not at all the 
young man to submit with a good grace to the cas- 
tigation; and promptly recovering his habitual im- 
pertinence and self-sufliciency, he gave another 
affected laugh, exclaiming, ‘“ Well done, old fellow! 
you look just as you did that day when you blew up 
the cabman in Jermyn Street, You remember what 
I mean ?” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, turning hs cyes 
towards Lady Saxondale and bending a significant 
look upon her, “Tf really pity you in the possession 
of such a son as this.” 

“You insolent old scoundrel!” ejaculated Ed- 
mund, becoming all in a moment livid with rage: 
and clenching his fist, he was about to rush toward 
the old gentleman, when the latter held up his gold- 
headed cane with a resoluteness that made the coward 
youth fall back. 

“Tf you were to dare lay a finger on me, my lord,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe, calmly, “I would inflict that 
chastisement which you so richly deserve.” 

Thus speaking, he walked forth from the apart- 
ment, while Lady Saxondale pulled the bell vio- 
lently. A couple of footmen instantaneously rushed 
to the room ; and Lady Saxondale exclaimed, “ Let 
that pergon be at once shown out of the house, and 
nover admitted again !” 

“Yes—and let him be kicked out!” screamed 
forth the infuriate Edmund, as he rushed out upon 
the landing, and looking over the staircase gave this 
vent to his impotent rage against Mr. Gunthorpe. 

But the old gentleman descended the stairs as 
dolly and imperturbably as if he were merely retir- 
ing after having pad an ordinary visit of courtesy, 
—while the ferule of his cane tapped upon every one 
of the marble steps as he continued his way. 
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“ What did that old fool want here ?” yuor and lassitude which seemed as if anything like | “What did that old fool want here?” demanded 
Lord Saxondale, as he sped back into the drawing: 
room, now intent upon venting his ill-humour upom 
his mother by seeking a quarrel with her. 

“Rather let mo ask,” returned her ladyship, who 
was in precisely a similar mood towards her son, 
“how you dare insult a visitor whom you find with 


me, and thus lead to a scene which is calculated to 


scandalize the entire household P” 

“T insult him indeed!” ejaculated Edmung, now 
flinging himself lazily upon the sofa, as if exhausted 
by the effort of even putting himself into a rage. 
“Why, I think you took it up pretty warmly too, 
by ringing the bell in that frantic manner and giv- 
ing such orders to the servants. But I say, mother, 
what is this story that I hear running like wildfire 
all over London? Young William Deveril has been 
making love to you? Now you see what it is to 
have anything to do with such low fellows as these. 
I always disliked him, and was a deuced great mind 
to kick him out of the house.” 

But Lady Saxondale only threw a glance of sove- 
rcign contempt upon her son, as if she knew him to 
be a coward in his heart notwithstanding the ridicu- 
lous boust he had just made; and feeling the neces- 
sity of seeking the retirement of her own chamber 
in order to compose her agitated feelings and ponder 
well upon the particulars of her interview with Mr. 
Gunthorpe, she quitted the room. 

Meanwhile Juliana and Constance had in the ad- 
joining apartment overheard everything which had 
taken place. From the very first Juliana had never 
believed her mother’s story respecting Deveril; and 
the result of Mr. Gunthorpe’s visit was to confirm 
her opinion of its completo and utter falsity. To tlio 
same conclusion was Constance necessitated to ar- 
rive, though more slowly, with far less readiness to 
discredit her mother, and with feelings of regrot to 
which Juliana was an entire stranger. Well indeed 
had Mr. Gunthorpe expatiated on the demoralizing 
effect of such an example set by a mother to her 
daughters; yet little did he think that the influence 
of this example was already felt—little did he ima- 
gine that even as he spoke his propetic words were 
receiving their fulfilment! And what was the pic- 
ture presented to the contemplation of these young 
ladies? That their mother, having cast her affec- 
tions upon an object whom the conventionalisms of 
society did not permit her to marry, even if he him- 
self were inclined to espouse her, had offered to take 
him as a paramour—to throw herself into his arms 
as his mistress! For that Mr. Gunthorpe had only 
too faithfully recited what had really passed between 
their mother and Deveril, Juliana and Constance 
felt assured; and now therefore they had been 
brought to regard their own parent as a mere demi- 
rep 1n heart, wearing virtue as a maak, and conceal- 
ing a real depravity beneath that exterior of severe 
hauteur and imposing dignity. 

‘Whatsoever was impassioned in the tempera- 
ments of Juliana and Constance, was now rendered 
allthe more glowing~-especially in the case of the 
former, whose hot blood literally boiled in her veins. 
All the latent heat of her imagination was in a mo- 
ment fanned into a blaze—a veil appeared to have 
fallen from her eyes—and she rushed to the conclu- 
sion that no women were really virtuous, but that 
all would seek the opportunity of gratifyixy thew 
passions, trusting to confeal their frailty and their 
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guilt beneath the mask of hypocrisy. Even the 
comparatively pure mind of Constance caught the 
poisonous infection arising from the same source; 
and in the space of a brief half-hour those two 
sisters had become years older in the depravities of 
the imagination. 
Oh, wretched wretched Lady Saxondale! if you 
-eould only have known how much of the evil seed 
which is naturally implanted in frail human nature 
had been all on a sudden made to shoot forth and 
germinate with fearful rapidity, even almost to the 
bearing of its kindred fruits, in the bosoms of your 
daughters, you would have shrunk appalled from the 
startling fact that it was your doing. For, Oh! the 
Medusa-head of a mother’s bad example will para- 
lyse and turn to rigid stone all the lively virtues and 
healthy qualities of her children, Woa wato theo, 
Lady Saxondale! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE MIRROR. 


AsourT two hours later in the day, Juliana Fare- 
field, dressed for dinner in a costume that set off her 
finely developed charms to the utmost advantage, 
was half reclining upon a sofa in one of the drawing- 
rooms, and whiling away the time with a volume of 
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of costly gifts for the designing and fascinating 
Emily Archer. 

Juliana therefore was alone in the drawing-room 
between five and six o’clock on that day of which 
we are writing; and what with the inspirations of 
the novel she was reading, the glowing character of 
her own thoughts, and tho influence of those reve- 
lations which had come to her ears in respect to her 
mother, it was no wonder if she should at length 
fall into the following train of reflections :— 

“ Assuredly I should become the laughing-stock of 
the whole world,” she said to herself, as she laid 
aside her book, “if I were to run away with Frank 
Paton and marry him. Yes, for no matter what 
the secret of his birth may really be, he is but a 
page after all; and if I wait till that mystery is 
cleared up with the hope that he may eventually 
prove to be the son of distinguished persons, I 
may wait long enough. Besides, how is it possible 
to wait? I feel that this passion is devouring me 
——Those, by the bye, are the very words which I 
have just now read in the novel! How truly 
some authors do depict our feelings! It was all very 
well for me to declare to Constance yesterday that 
I gloried in this love of mine, and that I should 
fecl proud in becoming the wife of Francis Paton. 
Yes—but then I did not choose to acknowledge 
even to myself that there was any shame attached 
to this love—any reagon to blush for it! It was an 


the last new novel. Little however of its contents ; attempt to blazon forth something that nevertheless 


did the lady’s memory retain: for though she was 
reading of love there, she was thinking of love at 
the same time apart from the topic of the book. 
_ Her ideas seemed to flow in two distinct channels,— 
one following the course of the glowing descriptions 
of love as dressed up by the novelist—the other pur- 
suing the raptures and blandishments of love as she 
herself felt and understood them. 

There was a heightened colour upon her cheoks— 
a dewy moisture upon her rich red lips —a melting 
languor in her fine dark eyes—a languor the sen- 
suousness of which was deepened by the half-closing 
of the lids, as if those eyes, faithfully reflecting the 
condition of the mind, were weighed down by the 
delicious thoughts that rested on her soul within. 
For the soul itself feels a kind of pleasurable op- 
pressiveness and the weight of a softly sensuous lan- 
guor when the imagination gives way to the rapt 
dreamings of love—even as the bee, which sips 
sweets from every flower, is oppressed by the burden 
of the delicious food wherewith it is laden,—or as 
the breezes of an oriental clime become heavy with 
the rich perfumes and odours which they have aocu- 
mulated while they wandered kissingly over the 
brightest and fairest flowers of the earth. 

Juliana was aloneat the time in that roum. Con- 
stance was in her own chamber, penning a response 
to a billet which she had received from the Marquis 
de Villebelle, through the agency of the faithful 
Mary-Anne. Lady Saxondale was likewise in her 
own room, pondering upon her unpleasant interview 
with Mr. Gunthorpe, and revolving a thousand wild 
and desperate plans in her mind for the purpose of 
arresting the hostile proceedings menaced by that 
gentleman on the part of William Deveril. As for 
Lord Saxondale, after having returned home for an 
hour or gwo just to seeif there were any letters for 
him, hehad gone back to the villa in the Seven Sisters’ 
Boad, laden with new presents and a fresh supply 





sat upon ths heart like a remorse. Wherefore 
should I not imitate my mother’s example? She 
would not marry William Deveril—but she——-” 

And then Juliana, not yet thoroughly depraved, 
checked the thought to which she was almost un- 
consciously giving expression in her musings; and 
returning to her book, she endeavoured to evade at 
least that portion of the ideas which had stolen upon 
her. But it was in vain: the idea was there—the 
seed had dropped upon a soil by no means unpre- 
pared to receive it—and although it might be covered 
up for a moment, it was nevertheless certain to take 
root—indeed all the more certain on that very ac- 
count. 

Presently the door opened, and Lady Saxondale 
entered the apartment. Juliana just lifted her eyes 
above her book to see who it was, and then went on 
reading without saying a word. In the same map . 
ner her ladyship glanced towards the sofa to see 
who was half reclining there; and likewise without 
speaking a word, she turned to the further ex- 
tremity of the spaciousroom. There was a mutual 
feeling of embarrassment and mistrust on the part 
of the mother and the elder daughter. Lady Saxon- 
dale knew that her tale concerning Deveril had not 
been believed by Juliana; and her guilty conscience 
therefore made her think that the real truth of the 
transaction was suspected—for she was very far 
from entertaining an idea how completely 1¢ was 
known. On the other hand Juliana, boing as yet 
young in the ways of duplicity and deceit, was 
always fearful lest her mother’s eagle glance should 
detect her passion for tny page; and now that 
somewhat unholy thoughts had arisen in the young 
lady’s mind, her conscience suggested still more 
troubling fears than before. Thus was it that mis- 
trust and suspicion subsisted between the patrician 
lady and her daughter. 

Lady Sazondale retired, wg said, to tho farther 
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extremity of the apartment; and seating herself on 
ae, sofa, fell into a profound reverie. By a certain 
arrangement of drapery in the room, that sofa where 
Lady Saxondale had seated herself, was concealed 
from the view of Juliana; and for the same rcason 
the latter, at the place where she lay half-reclined, 
was hidden from the eyes of her mother. 





The young lady went on reading her book—ten | dale sat perfectly aghast. 
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passion which her daughter rivetted on the hand- 
!gome youth, did Lady Saxondale behold! But if 
there were any doubt in her mind—if for a moment 
she fancied there could be any mistake upon the 
subject—all uncertainty was cleared up by that long 
kiss of deliciousness and fervour in which the lips 


1of Juliana and Francis were joined. Lady Saxon- 


It was impossible to dis-, 


minutes or a quarter of an hour elapsed—and as tho | believe her eyes—and yet she still disbelieved the 
love-passages of the tale grew more interesting, her | interpretation which she put upon what she saw. 
attention became all the more completely absorbed | She believed and she disbelieved: all uncertainty 


in the perusal. Tho consequence was she altogother 
forgot the presence of her mother in the room— 
forgot it indeed as completely as if her ladyship 
were not there at all. - 

Presently the door opened again, and this time it 
was Frank Paton who entered. The beautiful 
youth appeared more beautiful than ever to the 
eyes of Juliana, inflamed as herimagination was at 
the moment, and thus keenly prone to enhance 
evory detail of attraction and lineament of beauty. 
An electric thrill shot quiveringly through her—the 
colour heightened upon her cheeks—and fixing 
upon him as he approached a look brimful of pas- 
sion, she half murmured, “ Adorable boy, how I lovo 
you-——Oh, how I love you.” 

He advanced close up to her, handing her a 
letter which had just arrived. 

“Frank, dear Frank,” she said in a low soft 
voice, as his eyes looked tenderly down into her's: 
and she patted his face with her hand. 

He bent down towards her, invited by her gase 
and her caresses to do so; and then their lips met 
in a long delicious kiss, At that instant tho recol- 


lection flashed to Juliana’s mind that Lady Saxon- | 
' quickly away, and was instantaneously succeeded 
‘by a feeling as if molten lead had suddenly taken 
| the place of blood in her veins—or as if that blood 


dalo was in the room; and full of affright was the 
glance which she threw towards the farther ex- 
tremity. But the drapery hid her mother from her 
sight, and she experienced a feeling of indescribable 
relief at the roflection that she must in tho same 
manner be concealed from her parcnt’s view. Frank 
had noticed that sudden start—that quick glance of 
uneasincss—-and the sudden disappearance of the 
carnation hue from her cheeks of delicately-tinted 
bistre; and instantaneously comprehending what all 
this meant, he likewise grow pale with affright. 
But Juliana gave him a reassuring tap on the cheek 
with her hand; so that the young page glided from 
the room more than ever in love if possible with the 
handsome Juliana. 

This young lady then resumed her book; but 
instead of reading it, gave way to all the rapturous 
thoughts which the little scene just described had 
conjured up in her mind. 

But every detail of that scene had been witnessed 
by Lady Saxondale—and in a very simple manner 
too: namely, the reflecting of the mirrors which 
embellished the walls of the apartment, and some 
uf which, between the windows, descended to the 
floor. Yes—every detail of that scene had been 


Witnessed by Juliana’s mother! Not that she was | 
watching her daughter at the time through the— 
medium of the tell-tale mirrors: she was not even . 


thinking of her: but it was in a mood of the most 
perfect abstraction that the eyes of Lady Saxondale 
were fixed upon the looking-glass opposite to her. 
Conceive her astonishment when she beheld the 
page bending over Juliana—the latter caressing his 
cheek with her hang,—yes, even to the looks of 








was cleared up, and yet she dared not settle her 
mind upon tho conviction thus established. But 
when the page had retired—when Juliana had re- 
sumed her book—when Lady Saxondale was com- 


| pelled to admit to herself that what she had seen 


' was true, and what had taken place was unmistak- 
‘able, she felt such an awful feeling come over her 
that shoe sat like one petrified—turned into stonc, 
with all the marble’s terrible chill at her heart! 
Good heavens! what a blow for the pride of the 


, haughty Lady Saxondale! She who plumed her- 
igelf so highly upon having prolonged the racc into 


which she had married—the time-honoured race of 
Saxondale; she who regarded that name as one of 
ithe proudest chronicled in the pages of British 
history; she who had hoped that ere long some 
excellent match must present itself for hor eldest 
daughter; she it was who now became compelled to 
' admit to herself that this daughter had descended 
to amorous dalliance with a page. And in sucha 
‘case it was no wonder if her ladyship abandoned 
herself to a belief in the worst: namely, that Ju- 
i liana had been more culpable than she really was. 
At this thought the sense of petrifaction passed 


which 2 moment before seemed stagnant, had all in 
tae instant been made to boil by the presence of 
| some subtle but all-potent Promethean fire. There 
was a tingling sensation all over her; and hor first 
impulse was to spring from her seat, rush forward, 
‘and tax Juliana with her supposed frailty and shame. 
' But a second thought held her back. She remem- 
| bered the increasing rebelliousness of her elder 
daughter's spirit; and she apprehended a scene 
which might lead to exposure before the household. 
Besides, if the evil were done it could not be re- 
paired; and all the angry words in the world would 
not restore a lost virtue. Lady Saxondale there- 
fore curbed her rage, bridled her indignation, and 
‘resolved to take no rash nor inconsiderate step. 
| She must separate her daughter from the page: but 
even this she felt that it were impolitic to do all in 

a moment, lest Juliana in her wilfulness should 
leave the house with him, thus abandoning herself 
' altogether to this passion of her's ! 
| ‘Terrible was the state of mind into which the 
unhappy woman was plunged. Calamities and 
cares of all kinds seemed gathering around her; 
and she appeared involved in the tangled web of 
a destiny that must terminate in ruin. But not 
long did her ladyship give way to these gloomy re- 
flections: she was too strong-minded to become des- 
pondent or despairing on a sudden. She felt that 
she had need of all her energies in the varigus mat- 
ters engaging her attention ; and she said to herself, 
“It is absolutely necessary that I should be equal to 
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the task of mesting all difficulties and accomplishing 


all ends.” 

Lady Saxondale’s musings were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the bursting open of the door nearest to 
where she sat,—for there were two doors to that 
spacious apartment ;—and the housekeeper Mabel 
bounced into the room. By the agility of her 
movements she certainly appeared to have got well 
rid of her rheumatism; and if she had been eating 

ethe most peppery viands for dinner she could not 
passibly have been fired up with a greater degree of 
irritability than she displayed at present. We may 
even go so far as to state that she was in a boiling 
rage; and her red face, inflamed as it was with 
passion, looked like a perfect conflagration in con- 
trast with the white cap with large frills that bor- 
dered this rubicund physiognomy. 

“Mabel,” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, starting 
from her sest in anticipation of a scene with her 
irate housekeeper; “what is the meaning of this 
abrupt intrusion ?” 

‘Intrusion indeed!” screamed forth the woman 
whom this unfortunate word now appeared to excite 
almost to a positive frenzy: “everybody is bent 
on insulting me! But I will put up with it no 
longer. Thoro is that jackanapes of a fellow who 
calls himself ——” 

‘Mabel!’ cried her ladyship, “take care what 
you say !”—and it was a strange look that she threw 
upon her housekecper. “Tell me, what has my 
son been doing ?” 

“Doing? he is always doing something to vex 
and annoy me,” was the response. “I never saw 
such a sneaking, cowardly fellow in all my life. He 
has been and told his valet that he will have me 
bundled out neck-and-crop just because I didn’t 
stand aside and curtsey to him as he came down 
stairs this afternoon. But you know very well that 
he can’t put his threat into execution—don’t you, 
Lady Saxondale ?” 

“Mother,” said Juliana, now rising from the sofa 
and advancing towards that part of the room where 
this scene was taking place, “I hope you -will not 
believe everything that Mabel says against Ed- 
mund: for I must declare that a more insolent 
woman than this never had existence. She is con- 
stantly showing her airs to me and Constance; and 
all the servants of the household hate hor.” 

“Oh! they do, do they?” shricked forth Mabel, 
the sharp tones of her querulous voice ringing 
through the room: “then I will make them have 
something more to hate me for—and as for you, 
Miss, I snap my fingers at you.” 

“Mabel, Mabel!” cried Lady Saxondale, who 
appeared cruelly tortured by this scone; “TI must 
insist-———” 

“‘ Mother,” interposed Juliana, “ things have coms 
to this pass in respect to Mabel that either you or 
she must show who is mistress here. For my part, 
I am resolved not to put up with her insolence any 


longer :’—and with these words Juliana walked |’ 


out of the room, closing the door somewhat violently 
behind her. 

“There! you see how I am treated!” cried tho 
woman the instant she was alone with Lady Saxon- 
dale. ‘“ Everybody in the house thinks they have a 
right to insult me.” 

“Compose yourself, Mabel,” said Lady Saxon- 
dale, with a look and accents of earnest entreaty. 
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“It is useless for you to give way to those fits uf 
rage——" 

“Rage indeed!” sho echoed. “Then why do 
at insult me—ch? Answer me that—answer me 
that ! 

“I must say that you either imagine insults 
where none are intended, or else draw them down 
upon your own head. No one, Mabel, would travel 
out of their way to put a wanton and unmerited 
insult upon you.” ’ 

“Ah! I suppose you are going to turn round 
upon me now. But you shan’t though,” cried 
Mabel, with threatening looks and gestures. “ Re- 
collect, Lady Saxondale, that with a single breath 
I could blow to the winds all this fabric of-——” 

“ Hush, Mabel—hush, for God’s sake! talk not 
80 wildly—so rashly!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, 
as she flung a quick glance of apprehension around. 
“The very walls may have ears——But stay—let 
us come to some understanding. You are not happy 
beneath this roof; and over and over again I have 
offered to provide for youelsewhere. Why will you 
not retire to some comfortable little retreat, where, 
with a handsome allowance, you can he your own 
mistress and do exactly what you like?” 

“Why don’t I?” ejaculated Mabel: “for many 
reasons. In the first place, because I don’t choose 
to be kicked off like an old shoe: in the second 
place because I am fond of authority, and therefore 
mean to keep my post of housekeeper here; and in 
the third place because I hate certain persons be- 
neath this roof, and therefore enjoy the opportunity 
of showing my dislike.” 

These last words the woman spoke with a fiendish 
malignity which testified to the abhorrent nature of 
her disposition ; and Lady Saxondale became deadly 
pale and trembled in every chord and fibre of her 
whole being as she listened. 

“But, Mabel,” she said, subduing her émotions as 
well as she could, “this is most unreasonable on 
your part. Do, for heaven’s sake, have some con- 
sideration for me! What have I ever done to offend 
youP Have I not treated you with confidence 
done all I could to make you happy——” 

“Come, none of this stuff and nonsense, Lady 
Saxondale!” interrupted Mabel, who looked as if 
she were determined not to be appeased in any way. 
“T just tell you once for all that I mean my autho- 
rity in this house to be second only to your’s—that 
I will have that jackanapes of a fellow and that 
minx Juliana treat me with becoming respect. So 
you had better tell them to do so; or else [ will 
have my revenge, no matter what are the conse. 
quences.” 

The woman had grasped the handle of the door 
az she thus spoke, and was about to fling out of the 
room, when Lady Saxondale made a motion for her. 
to remain. 

“Well—what is it?’ demanded Mabel inso- 
lently. 

“You must not—you really must not give way to 
these humours-———” 

“Humours indeed !”"-and Mabel burst forth into 
another tirade, pretty well in the samo strain as 
before. 

While she was thus giving voluble vent to her 
perverse and malignant feelings, Lady Saxondalo 
gradually grew grave and thoughtful. Somo idea 
seemed to be expanding in her mind, and it was 
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evident this new thought was tending towards a 
desperate resolve. Mabel was still too much a prey 
to her irritated feelings to notice the ominous ex- 
pression which Lady Saxondale’s countenance had 
gradually assumed; and after giving vent to some 
more of her ill-humour, she abruptly withdrew. 

“ This matter is also coming to a crisis!” muttered 
Lady Saxondale to herself as the door closed behind 
the housekeeper. “Mabel is now the most danger- 
ous of all those with whom I have to contend. 
But—” 

And she stopped suddenly short, while the sinis- 
ter lowering of her brows, the firm compression of 
her lips, and the decided sir with which she turned 
towards the window, sufficiently indicated the adop- 
tion of some energetic resolve. 

Soon afterwards a footman entered to announce 
that dinner was served up. Lady Saxondale accord- 
ingly descended to the dining-room, where Juliana 
and Constance had already met. The three ladies 
dined alone together that day: there was no com- 
pany invited—and such a dinner was always held as 
the dullest thing in the world amongst people in 
high life. For the families of the aristocracy have 
seldom any resources of their own—while the frivo- 
lities and platitudes of fashionable life become weari- 
eome to a degree, stale and flat beyond measure, 
when practised amongst themselves. Thus it is that 
they seldom dine without guests at their table. On 
the present occasion, therefore, the dinner-scene was 
tedious and insipid to a degree: but little conversa- 
tion passed, and that was of a languid description. 
Nevortheless Lady Saxondale was the whole time 
watching Juliana’s countenance, without appearing 
to take any unusual notice of her. She looked, with 
the keen eye of a mother, to probe the young lady’s 
secret to the very uttermost, and ascertain if there 
were any indications to confirm her worst suspicion: 
but on this head she could gather nothing certain. 

The cloth was removed and the dessert was upon 
the table, when Francis Paton entered the room; 
and accosting Lady Saxondale, bent down and whis- 
pered something in a low voice. Her ladyship gave 
an involuntary start, and even turned pale for a mo- 
ment—all of which was observed by Juliana, 
though she appeared to be deeply occupied at the 
moment in cutting off the rind from a slice of pine- 
apple. 

“Toll the person I will seo her in a few minutes,” 
said Lady Saxondale aloud. 

Francia Paton bowed and withdrew ; and her lady- 
ship, who evidently remained only for the sake of 
not appearing to be flurried by the announcement 

she had received, affected to talk a little more 
blithely than she had ere now done. But in a few 
minutes she rose and quitted the room, intimating 
that she should return almost directly. 

“Tam convinced,” said Juliana to Constance the 
moment the door closed behind their mother, “ that 
the message she received was from the same old 
woman who called the night of the great dinner- 
party. Iam certain itis. What would I give to 
discover her business! But I do not see how it is 
possible to go and listen at the parlour-door.” 

“No—do not risk it, dear Juliana,” urged Con- 
stance. “To tell you the truth, I almost wish we 
had not listened to-day when Mr. Gunthorpe called. 
It is so shocking a thing to have one’s confidence 
thakcn in one’s own mother !” 
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“Nonsense!” ejaculated Juliana. “We are get- 
ting too old for such mawkish sentimentalism; and 
I for one mean in future to be my own mistress. 
aoa woman———I must go and ascertain if it be 

e.” 

- With these words Juliana tripped forth from the 
dining-room which opened into the hall. On the 
opposite side was the parlour into which persons 
calling on any private business were usually shown; 
and it was in that parlour the young lady knew her _ 
mother to be now closetted with the woman whofe 
arrival had been announced by Francis. No one 
was in the hall at the moment; and Juliana, unable 
to resist the opportunity and the temptation, ap- 
proached the parlour-door. She heard a female 
voice speaking at the moment. 

“But I insist upon it,” said this voice, in a per- 
emptory manner and with loud accents. “I insist 
upon it, I repeat.” 

“Hush! do not be so violent,” immediately an. 
swered Lady Saxondale in an imploring tone, which 
sounded singular indeed when coming from her 
haughty lips. “How canI possibly do it? The 
police have got the matter in hand———” 

“Yes: they have, and you have put them too 
much on the right scent,” at once rotorted the 
woman. “Chiffin—for that’s the name of the prin- 
cipal one—is a man too useful to me at times to be 
parted with so easily——” 

“But consider, my good woman,” urged Lady 
Saxondale, “how extraordinary it will seom if I 
send for the officer who has this matter in hand, and 
tell him that I would rather put up with tho loss of 
my property than have him proceed farther in the 
matter. I cannot do it: it would compromise me 
seriously. Ask what you will for yourself—I will 
give you more money-———” 

* No—I am bent on this, and will have it done,” 
rejoined the woman, in a still more peremptory tone 
than before. “ Don’t thwart me, Lady Saxondale: or 
else———”? 

At this moment Juliana’s ear caught thesounds of 
footsteps ascending the stairs from the servants’ 
offices below ; and she was compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat into the dining-room. Terribly 
annoyed she was at being thus disturbed in the 
middle of listening to a discourse so fraught with a 
strange wild interest, and of which she had just 
caught a sufficiency of the topic to excite her live- 
liest curiosity. The little she had heard she at 
once repeated to her sister; and Constance was as- 
tonished at the circumstance of any one possessing 
the power to dictate in such a way to her mother. 
Indeed, both the sisters were well nigh confounded 
at what had taken place. The object of the woman, 
even from the little which had been said, was apparent 
enough: namely, to compel Lady Saxondale to put 
a stop to the search which was being instituted by 
the police after the men who had broken into the 
house. Then this woman must be intimately con- 
nected with those men? She had indeed said so! 
Heavens! by what strange circumstance had such 
& woman acquired any power or influence over the 
haughty Lady Saxondale? Vain and bewildering 
conjectures ! 

“ Constance,” gaid Juliana, in a tone far more 
serious and grave than she was often wont to adopt, 
“TY like this circumstance less than anything which 
has ever yet occurred. Tha revelations us ees Tee 
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asived to-day though the medium of Mr. Gune 
thorpe, are as nothingin comparison with what we 
have learnt this evening. That our mother ma 
*| have conceived an affection for Mr. Deveril b 

nothing so very remarkable: forsheisbuta woman {| 
after all—and indeed the circumstance becomes 
utterly insignificant when viewedin contrast with 
the incident of the last few minutes. It is clear 

* that a woman whois the friend and companion of 
thieves (and judging from her language most likely 
a thief herself) can come to Saxondale House, and 
dictate terms in the most peremptory manner to 
one of the proudest peeresses in the realm! There 
is something strange and unnatural in all this ; and 
it must be a curious secret which has thus placed 
our mother in this woman’s power.” 

“A secret, Juliana,” returned Constance, with 
an involuntary shudder, “ which it were well for 
you not to seek to penetrate. Oh! I wish to hea 
ven that you had taken my advice, and not stolen 
forth from the room ere now! Iam sadly,sadly 
frightened——” 

“Do not be so foolish, Constance,” replied Ju- 
liana, somewhat sharply. ‘“ Whatever this secret 
may be, Iam resolved to penetrate it. Who knows 
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how serviceable the knowledge of it may prove 
to us?” she added significantly. 

‘Good heavens! in what sense ?” asked Con- 
stance, gazing upon her sister with unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Do you not catch my meaning ? have we not 
secrets of ourown? Well then, the more we know 
of our mother’s secrets the less can she blame us 
for whatever she might happen to find out in re- 
spect to ourselves.” 

Constance looked pained and vexed at this an- 
swer; and after a pause of nearly a minute, sho 
said in a low hesitating voice, “I think, Juliana, 
that oven in the last words you have spoken, 
there is some hidden meaning which I did not 
exactly catch.” 

“My dear girl,” replied the elder sister, “we 
are both in loveand we are both peculiarly 
situated. If you marry the Marquis of Ville- 
belle, you will be no wife in reality, inasmuch 
as he has a wife already: and if I marry Francis 
Paton, I become the Jaughing-stock of all the 
world. Now, therefore, under such circum- 
stances, it would be by far better for us not to 
marry at all———” 

“What! and renounce our love?” ejaculated 
Constance. “Oh! if you are so fickle, Juliana, 
it is widely different with me!” 

‘‘T am as far from holding the intention as you 
are of renouncing this passion of mine,” respondod 
Juliana. “I could not do it even if I wished: 
it is stronger than myself. But I again advise 
that we should not marry—and also that we 
Keep our loves secret.” 

“And what do you mean, then ?” asked Oon- 


stance, with fluttering heart and changing co- | 


Jour: for she half suspected the response she 
would receive. 

‘“‘ Has not our dear mother,” returned Juliana, 
with a laugh of ironical archness, ‘‘ set us the ex- 
ample bow to act? and did not Mr. Gunthorpe 
predict that we should profit by it? Now, my dear 
Constance, I have very little doubt in my own 
mind that Mr. Gunthorpe’s prophecy will some- 
how or another receive its fulfilment.” 

‘¢ Enangh, Juliana—enough !" cried Constance, 
whose soul retained a sufficiency of its virgin 
purity to recoil from the suggestions which her 
elder sister had thus thrown out, and with the 
indelicacy of which she was truly and sincerely 
shocked. “Oh, my dear Juliana! I beseech, I 
implore you, not to allow these thoughts to gain 
upon you.” 

‘* Can you deny, Constance, that you yourself 
have been somewhat changed by all you over- 
heard this morning from Mr. Gunthorpe’s lips in 
respect to our mother ?” asked Juliana. 

“‘No—I could not deny it,” replied Constance, 
murmuringly: and it was with an evident reluo- 
tance that she looked inward fora moment to 
find in the depths of her soul the answer which 
she thus gave to her sister's question. 

“Let us say no more upon the subject now,” 
observed Juliana. “I have no doubt that by this 
time to-morrow you will have made some progress 
. in your ideas, It has been so with me. Two or 
threohours back— before dinner—I also repudiated 
the thought which stole upon me; and now I can 
look it faze to face, deliberately and calmly.” 

Bilence then ensued between the sisters,—Con- 
stance falling into a deep and evidently painful 
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reverie. Ina few minutes Lady Saxondale re 
turned tothe room; and it was with no incon- 
siderable difficulty that her daughters could pre 
vent themselves from regarding her with a fixed- 
ness and intensity of look that might have well 
excited her suspicion as to the eaves-dropping 
which had been practised by the elder one. Her 
ladychip was certainly pale, and there was a sub- 
dued trouble in her looks—a suppressed terror 
which could not altogether escape her daughters’ 
notice. But they managed to preserve theiv 
countenances in such a way that Lady Saxondale 
entertained not the slightest suspicion that they 
had acquired any insight into the scene which 
had just taken place. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SNARE. 


WE must now return to Henrietta Leyden, whose 
mysterious disappearance had plunged her mother 
into such profound despair. The reader will re- 
member that on the day when happiness seemed to 
have re-entered thedwelling of those who had 
known so much misfortune, Henrietta went forth 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon to 
pay a visit to the Opera,—her object being to leave 
& note expressive of gratitude for Angela Vivaldi, 
and also to explain to the ballet-master the circum- 
stances under which she was enabled to retire from 
& position which had never been to her taste. It 
will also be recollected that Henrietta was enabled, 
in consequence of the benevolence of Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, to make a considerable improvement in 
her toilet; and thus was it that ina plain but 
pretty dress, a simple but becoming bonnet, and 
a neat shawl, the young damsel tripped gaily 
along the streets, she lightness of her heart giving 
« kindred elasticity to her steps. 

Sweetly pretty then appeared Henrietta Leyden. 
Joy was dancingin her mild blue eyes; and instead 
of a soft melancholy upon her countenance, her 
features beamed with a light even bordering upon 
radiance, Then her figure was so admirably set 
off, in its slender but symmetrical proportions, by 
the neat and tasteful garb which she wore ;—and 
beneath the skirt of her dress glancingly peeped 
forth those exquisitely shaped feet and beautifully 
turned anieles which had so well fitted her for the 
ballet-dance! Yes—full of happiness was now the 
heart of the young maiden ; and she had forgotten 
the unpleasant impression made upon her mind by 
her mother’s suspicions when she had returned in 
the middle of the night with Angela Vivaldi’s gold 
in het hand. Still, notwithstanding the halo of 
happinags which surrounded her, Henrietta’s de- 
meanour retained that modest reserve and bashful 
timidity which belonged to the purity of her che- 
racter ; and though in her beauty there was at- 
traction for the gaze of the libertine, yet in her 
manner there was no encouragement for his ad- 
vances, 

Henrietta reached the Opera, and entered the 
building as usual by the stage-door. To some 
official didshe entrust her note for Signora Vivaldi; 
and she passed onward, through the labyravthine 
corridors, to the stage in order to speak to the 
ballot-master. Thvee or four male lounges were 
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standing in the wings witnessing the evolutions of 
the half-dozen ballet-girls who were practising at 
the time upon the stage ; but Henrietta threw not 
more than a passing glance upon those loungers 
—and hurrying timidly by, fearful of some fa- 
miliarity or insult at their hands, entered on the 
back part of tho stage. 

Inafew minutes the ballet-master observed the 
dameel ; and beckoning her towards him, said in a 
somewhatangry manner, “ Howis it, Miss Leyden, 

at you were not here at three o'clock according to 
my directions? You know that you are yet very 
imperfect in the pirouette, and alao——But I see,” 
he suddenly interrupted himself, as he noticed the 
change in her apparel, ‘‘ you are like the rest of 
them, I suppose, and have now got your head 
turned with fine garments.” 

“You wrong me, sir,” replied Henrictta, the 
blood rushing to her cheeks. “I came to apologise 
for not being here at the hour named, and to ex- 
plain that the same cause which prevented me 
from attending according to your directions, will 
enable me, I hope, to leave the stage for ever.” 

‘“‘ And that cause ?” said the ballet-master in- 
quiringly, but neithersuperciliously norinsolently : 
for there was something in the young girl’s manner, 
as well as asincerity in her look and her accents, 
which made him hesitate ere he yielded to the 
belief that she had followed the usual course and 
accepted the overtures of some libertine lover. 

“ As I do not wish, sir,” rejoined Henrietta, “ to 
incur the evil suspicions of yourself or any one 
acquainted with me here, I am glad that you 
question me thus. Heaven has sent a kind friend 
to the succour of my poor invalid mother, my 
little brother, and myself.” 

“But who is this friend?” asked the ballet- 
master, his curiosity being excited. 

““Oh! sucha benevolent, kind-hearted, but ac- 
centric old gentleman,” returned Henrietta. “TI 
do not know his name: but he is coming at six 
o’clock to conduct us all away from our present 
wretched abode to a more comfortable lodging. 
He has taken compassion upon us, and has 
already given the most generous proofs of his 
friqndship.” 

There was the unsophisticated communicative- 
ness of true gratitude on the part of the young 
girl, which allowed no scope for questioning her 
sincerity. She evidently experienced a pure and 
holy joy in thus dilating upon the bounties of 
which herself and those who were so dear to her 
had become the object. It would have been im- 
possible for even the most suspicious individual, 
and one who put no confidence in the virtue of 
the female sex, to doubt the truth of Miss Ley- 
den’s artless narrative. Tho ballet-master, who 
certainly had little faith in the morals of opera- 
dancers generally, nevertheless believed every 
syllable which Henrietta spoke; and with a 
somewhat kinder tone than he had ever addressed 
her in before, he said, “I wish you well, and hope 
that everything will turn out for the best.” 

She thanked him for his good wishes; and 
having taken leave of him, stayed but a few 
minutes more to bid farewell to some of the 
ballet-dancers who accosted her, and who were 
curious to learn wherefore she was going to leave 
the Opera. She gave the same explanation she 
had just given to the ballet-master, and then 
heetened away. 
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Amongst those individuals whom we men- 
tioned as lounging in the precincts of the stage, 
was one of whom it is necessary to say « few 
words. He was a man of about forty years of 
age—of sedate and even demure appearance— 
dressed in black, and looking thoroughly respect- 
able. His white cravat and the absence of any 
shirt-collar gave him a certain air of sancti- 
moniousness: so that he seemed considerably out 
of place loitering in the wings of the Opera and 
gazing at the ballet-dancers. 

This individual immediately recognized Henri- 
etta Leyden, though she knew him not; and even 
if she had bestowed on him a more observing look 
as she passed him by, she would not have remem- 
bered ever to have seen him before. He however 
had seen her—knew full well who she was—and 
had his own reasons for being secretly rejoiced at 
encountering her there on the present occasion. He 
overheard every syllable which passed between 
herself and the ballet-master; and the circum- 
stances of her simple narrative furnished him 
with a suggestion on which he at once resolved 
toact. Accordingly, while Henrietta lingered be- 
hind for the additional few minutes to converse 
with her late companions of the ballet, the indivi- 
dual of whom we have been speaking hurried away 
from the precincts of the stage; and threading the 
long winding corridors, emerged from the build- 
ing by the stage door in the Haymarket. 

There he waited till Henrietta Leyden made her 
appearance; and the moment she issued from the 
theatre, the individual in question accosted her 
with every appearance of anxious haste. 

“You are Miss Leyden, I presume ?” he said, in 
that quick tone and with that bustling manner 
which were full wellcalculated to throw her off her 
guard and make her at once fall into the snare 
which he was laying for her. . 

“Yes—that is my name,” she answered, survey- 
ing him with mingled surprise and suspense. 

“I thought so,” he exclaimed. “ You were so 
well described to me——” 

‘‘By whom?” she asked, her suspense now 
mingling with alarm lest something had happened 
at home. 

“By him who has sent me hither—your bene- 
factor—the old gentleman who visited your lodg- 
ing just now, and who promised to return for 
you at six o’clock-——” 

‘* And he has gent you for me ?” cried Henrietta. 
“Ts there aught amias ?” 

“No, nothing. Reassure yourself; be notalarmed. 
Everything is well. Theexplanation of my presence 
here is that your benefactor returned to your lodg- 
ings sooner than he intended, having an appoint- 
ment for this evening which he had previously for- 
gotten ;—and he hastaken yourmother and brother 
away to the new place provided for you all.” 

‘“ How kind! how generous!” ejaculated Hen- 
rietta. ‘ But was he angry that I had gone out?” 

“ Angry—no! But as it is not necessary for 
you to return to your old lodging, he has sent me 
to escort you to your new one. Come quick, 
Miss: for I know that his time is precious—and as 
I have to accompany him elsewhere, he will be 
waiting for me.” 

“T would not tax bis patience for the world,” 
said Henrietta. 

During this rapid colloquy her companion had 
led her a little way up the street ; and now he at 
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once summoned a vehicle from the public stand. 
With every appearance of haste he himself offi- 
ciously opened the door ere the driver could jump 
down: Henrietta was promptly handed in—her 
companion gave some quick instructions, spoken 
aside, to the coachman—then he entered the ve- 
hicle—the door was closed—the man leapt up 
again to his box—and away they went. 

All that we have described, from the first instant 
that the individual accosted Henrietta at the door 
of the Opera to that moment when she found her- 
self seated by his side in the vehicle—had passed 
with such rapidity that she had not leisure for the 
slightest reflection. Her ideas had been kept in a 
whirl by the hurried, bustling, andalmostanxiously 
impatient manner of her companion ; so that there 
was not even a moment's leisure for a suspicion to 
start upin her mind. Nor for the firstten minutes 
during which the vehicle sped rapidly along, did her 
companion allowher time to give way to reflection ; 
but he went on expatiating upon the philanthropy 
of her benefactor, themany charities which he prac- 
tised, the vast amount of good he did, and the de- 
light he took he succouring the unfortunate. The 
young damsel was naturally charmed at hearing 
euch encomia lavished upon theold gentleman ; but 
gradually the thought stole into her mind that her 
present companion had notonce mentioned thesaid 
old gentleman's name. Then, for the first time dur- 
ing this interview, she began to regard with some 
degree of attention the person seated by her side. 
When however she saw how iespectable was his 
appearance, how free from anything savouring of 
treachery were his looks—and with what respect- 
ful sympathy he appeared to regard her, she again 
felt perfectly reassured. Then she ventured to ask 
where her new abode was situated ; and her com- 
panion at once informed her that it was in one of 
the most delightful suburbs of London—namely, 
near the village of Hornsey. Henrietta there- 
upon remarked that it was very considerate on 
the part of her generous benefactor to have 
chosen so salubrious a spot for her invalid mother ; 
and this observation again furnished her com- 
panion with a topic for expatiation. In this 
manner he continued talking until the outskirts 
of London were reached on the northern side, 
and the vehicle was rolling along the road to 
Hornsey. 

Now again did the young damsel begin to expe- 
rience 8 revival of that vague misgiving which had 
previously arisen in her mind. Insensibly the idea 
stole upon her that her companion sustained so 
rapid and continuous a discourse in order to keep 
her attention engaged; and as this idea gained 
upon her, she could not help throwing at him 
dubious and uneasy looks. These however he 
did not appear to notice, but sought fresh topics 
for conversation; and though Henrietta had by 
this time ceased to answer him through the in- 
fluence of her augmenting terrors, he still went 
on a8 volubly as ever. 

Her alarm grew to an almost intolerable pitch. 
A secret voice whispered in the depths of her soul 
that all was not right: indeed she felt like one be- 
trayed into a snare. Again did she glance at her 
companion ; and now shethought there wassome- 
thing sinister beneath the sedateness of his looks. 
But whai was she to do? Suppose that, after all, 
everything he had said was correct, how insulting 
would it be alike to him and her benefactor ff ahe 
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were to manifest the suspicions which were so re- 
pidly acquiring strength in her bosom? Henrietta 
accordingly made up her mind to see the adven- 
ture to its issue, no matter what that result 
might be; and she even endeavoured to appear 
cheerful and gay, and to resume her part in the 
discourse, s0 as to prevent her companion from 
fathoming her uneasiness. 

The village of Hornsey was reached; and the 
vehicle, turning into a diverging road, stopped at 
the gate of a large and handsome-looking house. 
It stood @ little way back and was so embowered 
in tall and thickly umbregeous trees, that all its 
extent could not be immediately discerned: but 
when the gate was opened by a gardener who 
was at work on the premises, and the vehicle 
passed up the shady avenue to the portico in 
front of the house, Henrietta at once found her- 
self at the entrance of a mansion. The poignancy 
of her suspicions now shot with a galvanic pang 
through her heart: but the very next iustant an 
idea sprang up in her mind giving incaloulable 
relief. What ifthe mansion really belonged to 
her benefactor, and thatin the carrying out of 
his generous purposes he had resolved to afford 
her invalid mother, herself, and her little 
brother a home in this healthfully situated 
dwelling? 

But she had not time for any farther reflection 
her companion had sprung out of the vehicle, 
and giving her his hand, assisted her also to 
alight. Painfully balanced between hope and fear 
—trembling to advanee, yet not daring to retreat 
~—Henrietta stood for a few moments on the steps 
of the portico; and then, making up her mind 
with a desperate effort, she suffered herself to be 
conducted into the mansion. 

A servant in splendid livery held the front door 
open ; and she found herself in a hall paved with 
marble and embellished with statues. A noble 
ascent of staircase faced the front entrance; anda 
side door which stood open revealed the interior of 
& sumptuously furnished parlour. In short, the 
very first glimpse which the damsel thus obtained 
of these features of the mansion, showed her that 
it was evidently the abode of wealth and luxury, 
and her heart sank within her. For now rushed 
the idea to her mind that it was by no means 
probable any man—and that man a complete 
stranger—would doso extraordinary generous a 
deed as to transfir herself and her relatives from a 
wretched attic to a palatial residence. It was a phi- 
lanthropy belonging to romance and not to reality, 
such a change as one might read of in fairy tales, 
but not such as was wont to happen in the true 
world. All this occurred to Henrietta’s mind in a 
moment ; and she turned her terrified looks upon 
her companion. Now she thought she beheld a 
sardonic kind of smile blending indefinably with 
the sedateness of his countenance; and she felt 
inclined to cry out—but fear choked her utter- 
ance. At that instant a door facing the one which 
stood open, afforded egress to an individual whom 
she instantaneonsly recognized but too well; and 
all her terrors being confirmed in a moment, she 
gave vent to a wild shrieck—burst from the hold 
of her companion—and sprang towards the front 
door. But the footman inthe gorgeous livery 
banged it violently; and the dread conviction 
smote her heart that she was a prisoner ! 

Almost frantico—with frenzied look andfreeling 
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brain—she turned round towards the individual 
whom she had recognized : but a sudden dizziness 
came over her—she staggered—mechanically ox- 
tended her arms to clutch at something that might 
save her from falling—and was received in the 


embrace of Lord Everton! 
ae CHAPTER XXXVI. 
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Yua—it wasa house belonging to Lord Everton to 
which Henrietta Leyden had thus been brought : 
he it was whom she had at once recognized as he 
issued from the apartment opening into the hall; 
and in his arms wasit that she was received when 
consciousness abandoned her. 

Let us pause for a few moments to give some ne- 
cessary particulars. The individual who had en- 
trapped the young damsel to Beech-Tree Lodge— 
for so the mansion was named—was a confidential 
person in the service of his lordship. His name 
was Bellamy—Mark Bellamy, as he was generally 
called by his patron. In certain respects he was 
treated with the familiarity of an equal, and was 
ostensibly the master of the house, as will hercafter 
be explained—though in reality it was Lord Ever- 
ton’s. Bellamy was a factotum—the ready instru- 
ment whereby Everton was enabled to carry out 
many of his dark unhallowed purposes; and being 
deep in his lordship'sconfidence, he was largely re- 
compensed. Though not exactly a gentleman by 
birth, he had neverthelessreceivedatolerably good 
education, and was of manners sufficiently agree- 
able: inaddition to which, he possessed the consum- 
mate art of adapting himself to all circumstances 
and persons, as occasion might require. Having 
seen much of the world, he possessed a large ex- 
perience in allits vices, hypocrisies, and villanies ; 
and beneath the mask of a demure sedateness, 
assisted by a sanctimonious style of. apparel, he 
concealed a disposition of the most heartless kind 
and a character stained by countless iniquities. 
Some weeks previously to the time of which we 
are writing, Lord Everton had mentioned to him 
the name of Henrietta Leyden, and had promised 
him a handsome reward if he would by any pos- 
sible treachery manage to inveigle that young girl 
to Beech-Tree Lodge. Everton was so good 4 
paymaster, and especially so bounteous where the 
gratification of his detestable passons was con- 
cerned, that Mark Bellamy had resolved to seize an 
early opportunity of directing his attention to the 
matter. Having mado himself acquainted with 
Henrietta’s personal appearance, he determined to 
watch her movements, and had accordingly pro- 
ceeded, that very day of which we are speaking, to 
the Opera House inthe Haymarket, to glean what- 
soever might be usefal to him in the furtherance of 
his design. We have seen how, by a coincidence, 
the train of circumstances favoured his views. The 
tale which he overheard Henrietta tell the ballet- 
master, at once suggested to the fertile brain of 
Mark Bellamy a means of carrying out the enter- 
prise; and he accomplished his purpose with 
success. As amatter of course he knew nothing 
of the Leydens’ benefactor; and his elaborate 
expatiation upon that gentleman’s virtues were 
in ¢ntended as Henrietta had surmised, to 
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engroas her attention and divert her thoughts 
from flowing into channels of suspicion and mis- 
trust. : 

We may now pursue the thread of our story. 
When the unhappy girl came to herself, she found 
that she was reclining upon a sofa in that room 
whose sumptuous interior had caught her eyes 
when first entering the hall of the mansion. A 
middle-aged female, who had evidently been ad- 
ministering restoratives, was standing near. Hen- 
rietta threw a terrified look around, in the ex- 
pectation of observing the detested old nobleman: 
but it was some relief to her distressed feelings to 
discover that she was alone in that room with the 
woman standing near her. A ray of hope flashed in 
upon her. Surely one of her own sex would not 
prove inaccessible to her entreaties for release ? 
Inspired by the thought, she looked up into the 
woman’s countenance to seo if its aspect justified 
her hope: but this survey was only destined to 
experience the bitterest disappointment. 

The woman was about six-and-forty years of 
age; and her features which had evidently once 
been exceedingly handsome, bore the marks of the 
insatiate passions which had furrowed those linea- 
ments long before the hand of time could have 
begun to trace deep wrinkles there. Even to the 
innocent and inexperienced mind of the young 
maiden, that countenance betrayed the evil nature 
of the woman’s heart : it was the ecorched, seared, 
and ruined veil which instead of concealing, af- 
forded an index to the desecration of the shrine 
within. Her hair was streaked with silver, but 
gave no venerable appearance to the face: on 
the contrary, it seemed a part of the remains of 
a beauty which even in the days of its glory had 
been fearful in itself, because associated with pas- 
sions of the fiercest and most ungovernable na~ 
ture. Her dark eyes still shone with a remnant 
of their former fires, but subdued to a lurid light, 
and at times bursting forth in sinister flashes, like 
the flame of a volcano seen through the pitchy 
darkness of a night of storm. Altogether she 
was a woman who appeared utterly incapable of 
one generous feeling—one holy idea—one tender 
sympathy: and it was in mingled horror and des- 
pair that poor Henrietta Leyden averted her looks 
and gave vent to her feelings in a sudden burst 
of anguish. 

‘“‘ Now understand me, my pretty dear,” saidthe 
woman, in a voice which had that loss of harmony 
almost amounting to hoarseness which is s0 fre- 
quently the result of a dissipated life on the part of 
females,—" it is not of the slightest use for you to 
give way toany silly grief. Here you are—and here 
you will stop as long as it pleases his lordship: 
but I dare say that before long it will suit you 
well enough to remain here of your own accord.” 

+ No—never, never!” shrieked forth Henrietta, 
as she sprang in wild freney from the sofa, “TI 
would sooner perish than stoop to dishonour ” 

“ Dishonour indeed!” echoed the woman, her 
thin withered lips wreathing in supreme contempt 
mingled with scorn: “have you got that silly 
word so ready for use on the tip of your tongue ? 
Know you not that it is mere idle cant to use it ? 
Dishonour indeed! If there be dishonour at all 
inthe world, it is only to be found attached to 
poverty; and it is from poverty that you may be 
lifted up if you choose. However, we will not 
talk more upon the subject at present. I dare say 
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that we shall have plenty of opportunities of ex- 
pressing our opinions together on this and other 
points ere we separate.” 

“ And is it really your intention,” asked Hen- 
rietta, utterly reduced to despair by those last 
words which augured a long captivity for her, “ to 
keep me 4 prisoner here in defiance of the Jaw ?” 

“ The law!” echoed the woman, with another 
scornful look, and this time it was accompanied by 
a still moresardonic laugh. “ Thelaw is only made 
to coerce the poor, and not to restrain the rich.” 

“ Heavens! into whose power have I fallen!” 
cried Henrietta, wringing her hands in anguish as 
she sat down again on the sofa: for it really 
seemed to her asif a fiend in human shape, and not 
one of her own sex, were flinging these proud 
dofiances alike at virtue and at legality. 

“ You have fallen into the hands of a nobleman 
who will ensure you against want for the rest of 
your days, and lavish all the advantages of wealth 
upon you,” returned the woman, “ provided that 
you willingly accept the destiny marked out for 
you. But if, onthe other hand, you play the silly 
prude——However, I will not threaten you in 
respect to that alternative; because you have not 
been in the house as yet a quarter of an hour, 
and have passed through a fainting fit during that 
brief interval.” 

Now listen to me,” said Henrietta, suddenly 
wiping the tears from her eyes, and speaking with 
firmness and energy. “I have a mother who has 
been very, very ill, and whose health is still most 
precarious. My prolonged absence from her may 
be followed by fatal consequences. I have a little 
brother, only seven years ol@; and if anything 
should happen to my poor mother, who is to take 
care of him while I am in captivity here? I con- 
jure you, if you have the slightest spark of fecling 
in your breast, to suffer me to go hence; and I 
declare solemnly that I will take no step to punish 
the authors of this outrage. But if you refuse 
this prayer which I offer up, I warn you that I 
will exert every effort to summon succour to my 
aid. My screams and shrieks shall pierce be- 
yond these walls—there are other houses at no 
great distance—the passers-by in the road must 
likewise hear me-———Or if these means fail, then 
will I watch the first opportunity to precipitate 
myself from a window, no matter what height 
from the ground. In short, I am desperate! 
You may think me a weak and powerless young 
girl; but the maddening nature of my thoughts 
will inspire me with the strength and the courage 
of a giantess !” 

“ All this is remarkably fine, very heroic, and 
very romantic indeed,” observed the woman, with 
the cold irony of disdain. “The only misfortune 
is that your appeal to my sympathy is as useless 
as if you addressed yourself to one of the statues 
in the hall; and the accomplishment of your 
threats will prove somewhat more difficult than 
you imagine.” 

“ Good heavens !” cried the wretched Henrietta, 
“is it possible that any one in female shape can 
proclaim herself as heartless as the cold insensate 
marble? Woman, you must be a fiend—you 
must be o fiend !” sha added, with an outbuiet of 
uncontrollable vehemence. “ And as for what I 
have threatened to do, you eannot prevent me— 
no, you cannot prevent me! My screams shall 
taise the whole neighbourhood !” 
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With these words, uttered in wild frenzy, Hene 
rietta sprang towards the nearest window : butshe 
recoiled with a sudden horror on observing that it 
was well provided with iron bars. Her agonizing 
glance was flung towards the two other windows 
which belonged to the same room; and at each 
did she observe a similar grating. Just heaven! 
where wasshe? what prison wasthis? Reeling 
half round, with a frighful dizziness in her brain,, 
the unhappy girl staggered toa seat, on which spe 
sank down ; and at the same moment the mocking 
laugh of that fiend-like woman rang in her ears. 

‘“‘Now, Miss Leyden,” said this dreadful creature, 
“ do you begin to understand that your threats are 
all as ridiculous as your own silly prudery? There 
is not a window in the house which is not thus de- 
fended with iron bars; and therefore you will be 
spared the disagreeable alternative of self-destruc- 
tion. As for your screams, you are quite welcome 
to open one of those windows and shriek forth 
till you lose your voice altogether. I can assure 
you that none of the neighbours will think of 
coming to your assistance. They will only wonder 
what poor maniac has been brought hither.” 

“A maniac!” echoed Henrietta, springing up 
from her seat as if galvanized with the light of 
the horrid truth which now flashed to her mind: 
“a maniac, did you say? What house then is 
this ?”—and her voice sank to a subdued and awe- 
inspired lowness of tone as she put the question. 

“ T do not intend to be too communicative, my 
pretty dear,” responded the woman: “ butit may 
be that Mr. Bellamy—that is the gentleman who 
brought you hither—keeps a private lunaticasylum 
where he from time to time receives patients-———-" 

“Enough, enough!” interrupted Henrietta, 
hysterically; and again sinking down upon the 
seat, she covered her face with her hands, the 
tears gushing forth between her fingers. 

“ So you perceive,” continued the woman, who 
appeared to take a devilish delight in making 
known to the young lady the utter hopelessness of 
her position, “that you will not be gratified with 
the facility of leaping from a window: nor will 
it be worth while to spoil your sweet voice by in- 
effectual screams. I would advise you toeom- 
pose yourself—to make up your mind to the 
destiny which is inevitably youra; and whenever 
you think fit, I will conduct you to the apart- 
ments which you are to occupy. You need not 
hurry yourself, unless you like: J amin no hurry 
myself. Therefore, whether you come now or 
two or three hours hence, is not of the smallest 
consequence to me.” 

Henrietta pressed her fingers to her throbbing 
brows, and endeavoured to steady her thoughts. 
She saw theinutility of giving way to her anguish; 
and as the hope of escape was the only one which 
now remained to her, she thought that the sooner 
she made herself acquainted with the quarters to 
be assigned to her, the better. She accordingly 
wiped her eyes—struggled with a powerful effort 
to subdue the violence of her grief——and inti- 
mated to the woman that she was ready to ac- 
company her. 

“Just as you please,” was the cold ironical 
answer: and she who gave it forthwith con- 
ducted the young captive out of the room. 

They passed into the hall, and thence ascended 
that handsome flight of stairs already mentioned 
They reached a landing adorned witi? statues, 
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vases, and paintings, and whence three or four 
doors opened into the apartments on that storey. 

But there they halted not: another ascent was 
mounted—another landing reached. Here the 
woman paused fora moment, and glanced along 
the array of four doors which appeared on that 
storey, as if she hesitated to which apartment she 
should assign the youthful prisoner. Her deci- 
sion was however promptly made; and opening 
pne of the doors, she conducted Henrietta into a 
suite of three rooms, beautifully furnished. 

hese rooms opened one into another, and had 
no visible issue except the door on the landing by 
which they had just entered. The first apartment 
was evidently fitted up as the one where meals 
might be taken: the next was to serve the pur- 
pose of a drawing-room: and the third was a bed- 
chamber. They all three had their windows at the 
back of the house; and these windows were 
barred. But the view therefrom was far more 
cheerful than that which the front of the house 
commanded: for these windows looked upon a 
beautiful garden in the rear of the building, 
stretching out to a considerable extent, and 
bounded by ashrubbery of evergreens, beyond 
which lay the green fields of the open country ; 
and as all that neighbourhood is characterised by 
picturesque scenery, the view from the windows 
was altogether oxceedingly beautiful. But what 
view can possess any charms for the captive who 
gazes upon it between iron bars? 

“These are your apartments,” said the woman. 
‘In the cupboards and drawers of the bed- 
chamber you will find plenty of changes of 
raiment, some of which will fit you as exquisitely 
as if made by a milliner to your shapo. The 
toilet-table affords all appropriate requirements. 
In each room there are bell-pulls; and your 
summons will always be promptly answered. 
Your table shall be served with all dainties: 
everything shall be done to render you cheerful 
and contented, unless you resolve to be doggedly 
obstinate and perverse. In the middle room you 
may observe a number of books, some of which 
must doubtless suit your taste. When it strikes 
your fancy to take exercise, there is the garden 
at your service. All these pieces of information I 
give you by Lord Everton’s command. There is 
no attempt to disguise from you the fact that you 
are a prisoner, at least for the present: but how 
long you may remain so, depends entirely upon 
yourself. You comprehend me? and therefore 
your destiny is thus far in your own hands, that 
whereas you are now a captive in this house, you 
may become the freo and happy mistress of it 
whenever you think fit. I need say no more.” 

The woman had been permitted to make this 
long speech without the slightest interruption on 
Henrietta’s part, because the young damsel was 
under the influence of too profound a terror—too 
paralysing a consternation, to be able to interject 
asingle word orcomment. Shesat downina dull 
dumb stupor,—her eyes fixed vacantly in the di- 
rection of the window, beyond the iron bars of 
which stretched the smiling country,—the ver- 
dure of the fields and trees all brilliant and glow- 
ing in the sunlight of the delicious summer 
evening. But Henrietta beheld not now that 
charming panorama of natural loveliness, dotted 
here and there with country mansions oz pic- 
tureeque cottages; the whole powers of her vision 
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were turned inward, in concentrated survey of 
her own sad and well-nigh hopeless position. 

The woman, perhaps imagining that the young 
captive had fallen into a fit of sullenness, turned 
slowly away, and passed out of the suite of 
rooms. Ags the outer door closed Henrietta started 
upand listened. It was to catch whether that 
door was locked or bolted upon her. Poor thing! 
asif those who had taken the trouble to put bars 
up at the windows would forget to secure the 
door of the cage to which the young fluttering 
bird was consigned! Yes: the sounds of the key 
turning and the bolts drawing, reached the 
damsel’s ears; and then, with a sudden outburst 
of anguish, she wrung her hands violently, her 
bosom convulsing with sobs and her lips pouring 
forth the bitterest lamentations. 

Oh! how dreary and dismal were the thoughts 
which now agitated in the brain of poor Henrietta. 
Would not her mother indeed have every appa- 
rent reason to suspect the worse,—she who was 
already so prone to suspicion! Crucifying reflec- 
tion !—and heaven only knew how long a period 
was to elapse ere Henrietta would see her 
mother again, and be enabled to tell all that 
had occurred. And,alas! still more excruciating 
reflection!—was it destined that she should 
ultimately go forth pure and stainless from this 
mansion of infamy? or would not her ruin be 
assuredly consummated ? 

Unable to endure the torturing poignancy of 
these thoughts, Henrietta endeavoured to distract 
her attention by examining the apartments to 
which she had been consigned. She had another 
reason for entering on this survey: namely, to 
ascertain what chances there might be of a sur- 
prise on the part of Lord Evorton during the 
night that was approaching. The reader has 
doubtless well comprehended that it was-a range 
of three rooms opening one into another, and 
entirely shut in from the rest of the house by 
the door that opened from the landing. She 
looked to see if there were any means of secur- 
ing this door inside; and she found that there 
were. Yes: there was one of those little sliding 
bolts at the bottom part of the lock; and when 
this was secured, the door could not be opened 
from without save by violence, and therefore 
with a noise which could not fail to awaken her. 

But was there no other means of communica- 
tion with this suite of apartments? Minute and 
careful was MHenrietta’s scrutinizing search 
throughout the three rooms; but no other door 
save those between the apartments themselves, or 
of the cupboards in the bed-chamber, couldshe find. 
She examined the walls—likewise the wood-work 
inside the cupboards—looked under the bed and 
behind it—iu short, left not a single nook or 
corner uninvestigated. 

Tho result of this search was so far of an en- 
couraging nature that she felt tolerably sure no 
attempt to surprise her in the night would be 
made ; andindeed, when she reviewed all that the 
woman had said to her, she came to the conclu- 
sion that it was Lord Everton’s hope either to 
weary or persuade her into a compliance with his 
wishes. If such were the case, it at least promised 
her some days’ leisure to devise means for es- 
cape; and feeling that this was her only chanoe, 
she said to herself, “It is useless for me to give 
way to grief,—indeed worse than useless: for the 
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result must be the exhaustion of my physical 

owers and the prostration of my mental ones. 
Det me summon all my fortitude to my aid: for 
heaven only helps those who help themselves— 
and they who yield to despondency and despair, 
go half-way towards meeting the crowning cala- 
mity. 

Strengthened by these reflections, Henrietta 
grew more calm. She surveyed the prospect from 
the window, and then turned to examine the con- 
tents of the book-shelves. There were novels, 
and poems, and travels, and some of the annuals, 
—in short, a miscellaneous collection of works, 
some of which were sufficiently suited to her 
taste. She took down a volume, and endeavoured 
to read; but her thoughts were not yet properly 
collected, nor her mind adequately tranquillized, 
forsuch employment. She therefore laid aside 
the book, and gazed forth again from the windows. 

She heard the village-church of Hornsey pro- 
claim the hour of seven: and then the outer door 
of her apartments was opened. A female servant 
made her appearance, bearing a tea-tray. Henrietta 
was greatly relieved on observing that it was 
not the samo fearful-looking woman whom she 
had previously seen ; but still there was nothing 
in the appearance of this servant to give her any 
hope of making her a friend. She was a thin, 
sharp-visaged, cross-looking woman, of about 
thirty—with that decided compression of the lips 
which seemed to imply that she thought it pro- 
bable the young captive might appeal to her, but 
that she had a negative answer ready to give. 

Henrietta did not therefore speak a word to this 
woman ; but when she bad retired the young dam- 
sel gladly partook of the refreshing beverage she 
had brought up. In half-an-hour the servant re- 
turned to take away the things; and she then said, 
“It was his lordship’s intentionto pay his respects 
to you this evening, but sudden business has 
compelled him to go into town, and therefore you 
will not sce him till to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Does his lordship habitually live here ?” asked 
Henrietta. 

‘‘No—of course not. I suppose you are aware 
that he has got a beautiful house in Belgrave 
Square.” 

“TI know nothing of his lordship'’s circum- 
stances,” said Henrietta. ‘Pray who is the 
person who brought me up to these rooms 2” 

“Oh! the housekeeper, you mean,” rejoined 
the servant, with a peculiar expression of counte- 
nance as she spoke. “‘ You may call her Mrs. Mar- 
tin when you want to address her by name; and, 
for my part, I answer to the name of Susan. 
Your's, I believe, is Miss Leyden ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Henrietta; then after a pause 
she asked, though somewhat hesitatingly. ‘Are 
there many people in this house? I mean any 
others besides myself—in the same position——” 

Susan looked very hard at Henrietta for a few 
moments, as if to fathom her reason for asking 
this question; and then she abruptly replied, 
“‘No—none.” There was another brief pause ; 
and then she asked, ‘At what time do you like 
to have supper? and have you any particular 
orders to give about it ?” 

“TI shall require nothing more this evening,” 
responded Henrietta. 

The woman took upthetea-tray and issued from 
the room, locking and bolting the door behind her 
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Two more‘hours passed, tediously andanxiously 
enough : for Henrietta could not help keeping her 
thoughts constantly rivetted upon her mother and 
brother, who must be so cruelly afflicted at her 
absence. And then her benefactor, too,—that old 
gentleman with whose name she herself was un- 
acquainted,—what would he think of her disap- 
pearance? Would he still carry out his benevo- 
lent plans in respect to providing a new lodging 
for her invalid mother and little Charlie? or would. 
he look with so much suspicion on her mysterious 
disappearance ag to abandon in disgust any 
moe development of his charity in that quar- 
ter 

We need not however dwell any longer upon 
poor Henrietta’s reflections: the reader can be at 
no loss to imagine what sho felt or enduredin the 
first hours of her captivity. 

At nine o'clock, when the dusk set in, Susan 
made her appearance with candles, and also with 
@ tray covered with sandwiches, cakes, fruits, and 
wine,—intimating ‘ that Mrs. Martin had ordered 
her to bring up these refreshments in case Miss 
Leyden might choose to partake of them.” She 
then asked if she required anything more; and 
on receiving a reply in the negative, wished 
Henrietta good night and departed. 

The young damsel now secured the door by 
means of the sliding bolt above referred to; and as 
an additional precaution she placed a chair slant- 
wise against the lock. When the clock of Hornsey 
church struck ten, she resolved to retire for the 
night; she was thoroughly exhausted in mind 
and body, and was moreover anxious to seek re- 
fuge from her unpleasant reflections in the obli- 
vion of slumber. The door of communication 
between the dining-room and drawing-room was 
furnished with a key-—and sho therefore locked 
it. In the same manner did she secure the door 
between the drawing-room and the bed-chamber ; 
and thus she felt convinced that her rest could 
not possibly be disturbed by any stealthy intru- 
sion. Having laid aside her apparel and said her 
prayers, Henrietta sought her couch, where not- 
withstanding the bitterness of her thoughts, sleep 
soon fell upon her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCES. 


How long she had slept she knew not: but she 
awoke suddenly and with a feeling of terror, as if 
pursued by the influence of some unpleasant 
dream—or else startled by some noise in the room 
—she could not tell which. She bad extin- 
guished the candle ere retiring to rest: but 
the night being clear and beautiful, and the win- 
dows draped only with muslin curtains, all objects 
were perfectly visible in the room. Her eyes 
were cast around with that feeling of terror in 
the midst of which she had awakened: but she 
beheld nothing to justify her alarms. Still that 
terror was upon her—positive and real in its 
painful sensation—but vague and undefined as to 
its cause. The perspiration was standing out in 
large drops upon her forehead; and she felt the 
cold tremor of consternation all over her. 
Then she atrove to recollect whet she had 
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been dreaming of: but she could not remember that | 
she had been dreaming at all. Sho lay perfectly 
still, unable to move a limb, and with all the sensa- 
tions of having experienced some alarm, either in a 
vision or by the unknown circumstance that had 
thus startlingly awakened her. 

Perhaps five minutes might have elapsed while | 
she was in this state of consternation; and then she 
heard a strange rustling of clothes in the room. 
‘'Yes—she distinctly heard it; and the flesh crept 
upon her bones—her hair stood up by the roots— 
the perspiration broke out again, cold and clammy 
upon her. But now all was silent once more. What 
could it be? Suspense grew intolerable—and yet 
she dared not spring from the bed to search if any 
one were in theroom. For another minute a solemn 
silence lasted; and then she again heard the rustling 
of garments, and distinctly beheld one of the half- 
drawn curtains at the foot of the bed slowly pulled 
buck. Her eyes were rivetted in awful terror upon 
the spot; and then she perceived a human shapé 
appear in the opening between the curtains. She 
endeavoured to shriek out—but her tongue clave 
to the roof of her mouth: she could not avert 
her eyes even if she had wished to do so. The 
shape was that of a man enveloped in a dressing- 
gown gathered by a cord at the waist; but for 
the first few moments Henrietta could not see 
his face clearly in consequence of the shade of 
the curtains. Slowly however he bent forward; 
and then his countenance was revealed—but, Oh! a 
countenance ao ghastly pale, so sad and mournful in 
its look, that the young damsel felt convinced it was 
some apparition from the other world that was thus 
gazing upon her. She gave one gasping moan of 
ineffable horror—and her senses abandoned her. 














aroused in the solemn silence and semi-obscurity of 
the night, Henrietta was by no means inclined to 
put faith in apparitions now that the sun was 
shining, the birds were singing, and nature seemed 
so gay and cheerful without. She never had be- 
lieved in spirits—she could not new: but if it were 
not @ spirit, it could scarcely have been a living 
figure, because there was not the slightest indication 
of how it could have obtained ingress to the room 
or have effected its egress. The door was locke 


and there seemed no other door save those of tho | 


cupboards in the chamber. 

Henrietta passed into the drawing-room, and 
found the door at the farther extremity likewise 
locked as she had left it. She proceeded on into the 
dining-room, and found the outer door also as she 
had left it. The sliding-bolt was fast, and the chair 
was slant-wise against the lock. 

“‘Then assuredly it was a drean. !” said Henrietta 
to herself, “But howsingular a dream—impressed 
with all the vividness ot reality! No wonder is it 
if weak-minded persons, after such a dream as this, 
should entertain the ineradicable conviction they 
have seen spirits from the other world!” 

But even while thus coming to the conclusion 
that it was naught save a dream, Henrietta Leyden 
experienced a lingering doubt—a latent uncertainty, 
in the depth of her soul. There was moreover a 
depression of spirits, altogether apart from the in- 
fluence of the thoughts excited by her captive 
position. Her nerves had been shaken, and on 
returning to her bed-chamber to perform her toilet, 
she found herself every now and then looking 
anxiously around with the apprehension of seeing 
that shape, with its pale and melancholy counte- 
nance, standing behind her. She examined the 


When she awoke again, the sun was shining—the | bed-curtains; and though it certainly struck her 


room was filled with light—the birds were singing 
in the trees of the garden—and everything seemed 
cheerful and gay. The horrible and mysterious in- 
cident of the night arose in her memory ; and shud- 
deringly she flung her looks around with the dread 





that one at the foot of the couch had been drawn 
back somewhat more than it was when she retired 
to rest, yet she could not be positive on this point. 
Having dressed herself, she removed the chair 
from the outer door of her suite of apartments; 


of again beholding that unearthly figure. But she | and eoon afterwards Susan made her appearance 
saw nothing to terrify her. She sat up in bed—/| with the breakfast-tray. The table was spediily 
gazed more searchingly about—and gathering cour- | spread with a most tempting repast, if the poor 
age, descended from the couch. Still she saw | girl had experienced any appetite for the viands 
nothing to revive her terrors. She glanced towards | thus served up: but a cup of tea and a piece of 
the door—it was shut; and a closer examination , bread-and-butter were all the sustenance she could 
showed her that it was locked as she had left it. Now | take. She longed to communicate to Susan the 
she began to suspect that what she had beheld was | incident of the past night: she not only felt that it 
merely in a dream; and yet she was slow and hedi- | would be a relief to unbosom herself in that respect, 
tating in her progress to such a conclusion, inas- , but she likewise experienced a secret anxiety to 
much as every detail of the occurrence was so | ascertain whether the woman could help her in ac. 


vividly impressed upon her mind. She remembered 
having been awakened—remembered also the terror 
she had then experienced, as if from tho instinctive 
knowledge that there was something dreadful in the 





counting for the occurrence in a natural way, others 
wise than by attributing it to a dream—in short, if 
it were possible that any one could have intruded 
into her chamber. But when she looked at the for- 


room even before it had looked in upon her between | bidding countenance of the servant, and remarked 
the curtains. She remembered likewise its shape, | the decisive compression of her lips, her entire air 
and that sad pale face which had bent forward | repelling any advances towards friendly or familiar 
cowards her. intercourse,—the poor girl was constrained to hold 
But was it not possible that though she might | her peace and ponder the matter in her own mind. 
have awakened in terror under the influence of | After breakfast Mrs. Martin ascended to Hen 
some unpleasant dream, she had gone to sleep again ! rietta’s rooms. The young damsel recoiled with an 
and had then in another dream, or in continuation ill-concealed aversion from the presence of this 
of the former one, seen the figure which was so im- ; woman, whom, although she knew nothing of her, 
pressed upon her memory? This was indeed the she could not help associating with everything vile 
only rational solution of the mystery: for however and depraved. Indeed, such was the improssion 
deeply her superstitious terrors might have been that Mrs, Martin’s looks were but too well calou 
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sated to leave upon the mind; and Henrietta would 
much rather have remained in the companionship 
of her own thoughts than have the society of this 
woman forced upon her. ” 

“T am come to ascertain whether you have found 
everything comfortable, and also to inquire into 
your present frame of mind:”—and as Mrs. Martin 
thus spoke, she fixed her searching eyes earnestly 

* upon the young captive. 

“You may surround me with all the riches of the 
universe,” was the reply; “ but they would give me 
no comfort in my present position. As for the 
state of my mind, it is not to be comprehended by 
one who has admitted herself to be inaccessible to 
sympathy as a marble statue.” 

“ At all events, your spirit is not broken, Miss,” 
said the woman, with that same biting irony which 
she had displayed on the preceding evening. 

Henrietta gave no answer: she did not choose to 
be drawn into a war of words nor an altercation 
with Mrs. Martin. 

“Tam sorry to seo that you are alike obstinate 
and perverse,” resumed this woman: “but such a 
humour will in no respect tend to your tranquillity. 
Lord Everton will be here by mid-day: he will see 
you then—and I should advise you to treat him 
kindly.” 

“Infamous woman!” ejaculated Henrietta, her 
cheeks becoming crimson and her eyes flashing fire, 
~—those eyes that were wont to beam with so mild 
and serene a light. “It is impossible not to com- 
prehend the detestable meaning which is clothed in 
your words. If you yourself are utterly callous to 
all ideas of virtue, at least do not think so ill of 
your sex as to imagine that all are equally in- 
famous.” 

“These are harsh words, yqung woman,” said 
Mrs. Martin, as she bit her nether lip, and her eyes 


. fora moment glared fiercely upon the young cap- 
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tive : then suddenly conquering her excitement, she 
said, “Am I to understand then that you do not 
choose to be on friendly terms with me ?” 

Henrietta flung a glance of disgust at the woman, 
and@then said, “ If you purpose to remain here, be 
wo kind as to decide in which of the three rooms you 
ehoose to sit.” 

“So that you may seek another?” was Mrs. 
Martin’s bitterly uttered response. ‘“ But no—it is 
not my purpose to force my society upon you. 
Perhaps the time will come when you yourself will 
seek it. For mark me, Henrietta Leyden! a pri- 
soner are you here to remain so long as you refuse 
the overtures of Lord Everton; and when the days 
hang wearisomely long upon your hands, you will 
welcome my presence with gladness.” 

“ Never!” was Henrietta’s emphatic response. 

The woman threw upon her a mocking glance, 
and then took her departure, locking and bolting the 
door behind her. 

In nervous suspense did Henrietta await the 


| threatened visit from Lord Everton ; and when she 


| 


heard the clock of Hornsey church proclaim the 
hour of noon, her excitement rose to a pitch that 
was almost intolerable. She could not settle her 
mind to the adoption of any particular course. At 
one instant she resolved to overwhelm him with re- 
proaches—at another to throw herself at his feet and 
beseech’ him to restore her to liberty. Then she 
thought that she would do well to array herself in 


i] 





the garb of hypocrisy, and by holding out hopes of 
eventual surrender throw him off his guard and ob- 
tain relaxations of her imprisonment which might 
furnish an opportunity of escape. But against this 
project the purity of her soul revolted: she could 
not bring herself to play such a game of duplicity, 
—~and moreover, on second thoughts, she doubted 
whether it would succeed with one so wary and ex- 
perienced in all degrees of cunning as Lord Everton. 

Thus, when that nobleman made his appearance 
shortly after mid-day, Henrietta was in that ner- 
vous agitated state which left her altogether unde- 
cided in what manner to receive the author of her 
present sufferings. His lordship has already been 
described to the reader as an old man of about sixty» 
five, made up with all succedaneous contrivances 
and with all the artifices of the toilet, so as to woar 
@ youthful appearance. Not only was he one of the 
richest but also one of the most depraved and profli- 
gate members of the aristocracy; and a long career 
of crime, practised with impunity, had rendered him 
bold and daring in adopting the means to gratify his 
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passions. For this sole purpose indeed did heseem | 
to exist,—regarding wealth only as the instrument | 


whereby the aim was to be accomplished, and not as 
a something whereby he might benefit his fellow- 
creatures. We will not pause now to state the cir- 
cumstances under ‘which he had become possessed 
of the title that he desecrated and the riches that he 
prostituted. Suffice it to say that there were some 
strange tales told concerning him at the time he be- 
came Lord Everton: but having once succeeded in 
grasping rank and fortune, he, with characteristic 
shamelessness, defied the world and laughed at what 
it said of him, We may however observe here that 
he was a widower and childless, and that there was 
no heir to his title or estates. For this he cared 
nothing; he had no ambition to perpetuate his 
name, being utterly indifferent as to what might 


happen in the world when once death should have | 


called him away from it. He lived, thought, and 
acted solely for himself: he was selfishness pergoni- 
fied ! 

Such was the detestable character who now en- 
tered the drawing-room of Henrietta’s apartments, 
with a smirking self-sufficient look, a jaunty air, 
and a debonnair gait. Henrietta had frequently 
seen him at the Opera, where she had been perse- 
cuted by his overtures; and then she had thought 
him exceedingly ugly: but now she regarded him 
as a hideous monster—something to be loathed as 
well as execrated—something to be shrunk from 
as well as viewed with mingled indignation and 
terror. For the farther insight which she had ob- 
tained into the iniquity of his character since the 
first moment she set foot in Beech-Tree Lodge, had 
even the effect of enhancing his physical ugliness 
in her estimation. 

“My dear Henrietta,” he began, with a tone and 
manner half’ of cajolery and half of assurance, “I 
am given to understand that you are not very well 
disposed towards me——~” 

“My lord,” interrupted the damsel, “you have 
snatched me away from a mother whose invalid 
state demands all my care, and from a little brother 
who will be desolate without me. How can I pos- 
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sibly think of such an outrage without execrating : 


the author of it—and perhaps in time burning te 
avenge it” 
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* The word revenge, my dear girl,” replied Everton, 
totally unabashed by the maiden’s answer, “should 
not be breathed by lips that were formed only to 
talk of love. However, if such be your mood, I 
must leave you in it for the present. At the same 
time I may as well give you something to reflect 
upon, and relative to which I should like an early 
decision. Be mine, Henrietta, and your mother 
and brother shall be nobly provided for; while to 
yourself I will guarantee an annuity of five hun- 
dred a year for the remainder of your life.” 

“Have then my decision at once, Lord Ever- 
ton!” exclaimed the girl proudly and indignantly. 
“ My mother would sooner starve—I would sooner 
starve—and we would both sooner see a son and 
a brother starve, than obtain wealth on such terms. 
I know that I am powerless here, and that I am a 
prisoner: I know even that you yourself are 
wicked enough to attempt any outrage, and that 
you are surrounded by those who will only too 
faithfully give you their succour. But depend upon 
it, my lord, the day of retribution will come. It 
may be that long impunity has made you bold and 
daring, and that the unfulfilled threats of former 
victims prompt you to laugh at mine. But yet it 
were @ blasphemy against heaven to believe that 
good fortune will always attend upon crime, and a 
libel upon my sex to suppose that there never shall 
be one with spirit enough to avenge her wrongs. 
Now, my lord, I have nothing more to say.” 

Having thus spoken, with mingled excitement 
and firmness, Henrietta quitted the room and passed 
into the bed-chamber, the door of which she locked. 
For two hours did she remain there without coming 
forth, not knowing whether her persecutor had 
quitted the adjoining apartment or not. At length 
some one knocked at the door; and on inquiring 
who it was, Henrietta recognised Susan’s voice in 
reply. 

“Your dinner is served up, Miss,” said the 
servant-woman. 

The young captive was about to ask whether Lord 
Everton was still there; but instantaneously reflect- 
ing that if it suited Susan’s purpose to answer her 
falsely, she would do so, she said nothing but issued 
forth from the bed-chamber. Lord Everton was 
no longer in the drawing-room, and as Henrietta 
entered the dining-room, she became assured that 
she was free from his persecutions—at least for the 
present. But how long would this tranquillity last? 
She had given him her decision in reply to his pro- 
posals; and it was not likely he would ask her to 
reconsider them. No: there was every reason, on 
the contrary, to apprehend that his conduct would 
next be in accordance with his unscrupulous cha- 
racter, and that he would either use some diabolic 
artifice or else force to accomplish his designs. 

Such were Henrietta’s reflections; and fearful lest 
some soporific might be introduced into the food 
served up on the dinner-table, she made her repast 
off dry bread and pure water. The board was spread 
with all imaginable dainties, sufficient in quantity 
-or a party of a dozen, and of quality to tempt the 
appetite of the most indifferent: but none of all 
those did the damsel touch. Susan said a few words 
to eae her to Sealpes of the delicacies: but Hen- 
rietta gave no reply—and her meal being speedil 
a she retired into the next room. : Z 


the remainder of the day she saw nothing | tke window that she 
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more of either Lord Everton or Mrs. Martin; and 
so far ftom being encouraged by this circumstance, 
she regarded it as a sure omen that her worst anti- 
cipations would be confirmed. It was evident—at 
least to her comprehension—that no more persua- 
sion or cajolery of words would be had recourse to— 
no more tempting offers made—but that stratagem 
or violence would be the means next employed. 


Her tea was served up in the evening: then at ° 


nine o'clock a tray of refreshments, the same as dn 
the preceding night, was brought in; and Susan, 
having inquired whether Miss Leyden wished for 
anything more, took her departure on receiving a 
reply in the negative. Henrietta, with a sad tight- 
ening at the heart, now began to make preparations 
for her defence ere she sought her bed-chamber. 
She bolted the outer door—she placed a chair slant. 
wise against it—and then she pushed the table, 
which was heavy, up against the chair as an addi- 
tion precaution. ‘With the candle in her hand, she 
looked carefully about to assure herself that no one 
was concealed in the rooms; and she secured all the 
doors as she had done on the previous night. Now 
therefore, behold her once again locked up in the 
bed-chamber, where she likewise instituted the most 
rigorous search. But no one was secreted any 
where ; and she felt assured that there was no means 
of reaching her chamber except by previously pass- 
ing through the two other rooms. Those were s0 
well secured that an entry could only be effected by 
violence; and if this took place, the noise would be 
certain to arouse her. 

The clock of Hornsey church was striking ten as 
the poor girl sat down in her bed-chamber to reflect 
upon her position. The tears trickled like diamonds 
down her cheeks as she thought of what must be her 
mother’s anguish and little Charley’s grief at her 
absence and her silence. Vainly did she endeavour 
to tranquillize herself—she could not: her mental 
agony became almost maddening—she felt as if 
frenzy were fastening upon her brain. Butat length 
the tears flowed more quickly—they gushed forth in 
a torrent—the pent-up sobs which surcharged her 
bosom, found an issue—and when the outpouring uf 
her anguish was over, she felt considerably ree 
lieved. 

Now she thought of retiring to rest: but gra- 
dually into her mind stole the recollection of the 
incident which had so terrified her during the past 
night—and a superstitious awe which she could not 
shake off, came over her. To tell the truth, she 
was afraid to seek her couch. Still more than half 
belicving that what had so much alarmed her was 
nothing more than a dream, yet she did not alto- 
gether believe it was so: and her mind, attenuated 
by grief, was all the more susceptible of the influ- 
ence of terror. Persons of the strongest nature 
have known a position like this, in which on the one 
hand their good sense tells them that their feara 
might be accounted for by natural means, while on 
the other hand those fears themselves will not be 
thus reasoned away. Such was Henretta’s con- 


dition—and she dared not commence disapparelling 


herself. 

There was a large easy chair in the room; and 
she thought that at all events she would not imme- 
diately go to bed, but would recline herself in this. 
She placed it in such a manner with its back fowards 
could commaad, as she sat in 
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it, a view of the door, the bed, and the cupboards. 
Poor girl! with her substantial terrors lest her per- 
secutor should obtain admittance into her chamber, 
were blended her superstitious fears lest that shape 
with its pale, sorrowful face should again appear 
before her ! 

She reclined in the large arm-chair,—the candle, 
which stood upon the chest of drawers, showing 
forth every object in the room. We need not any 
fasther attempt to analyze the reflections which en- 
gaged her mind: suffice it to say that she sat think- 
ing—dismally, drearily thinking—until the clock of 
the village-church struck eleven, and soon after- 
wards she fell into a doze. She slept for about an 
hour, when she slowly wakened up as the clock was 
proclaiming the hour of midnight. But it was not 
an immediate and sudden awaking as on the pre- 
vious night: it was the gradual arousing from the 
lethargy of slumber, with a heaviness upon the eyes 
and a cloudy confusion of the brain. 

For a moment she scarcely recollected where she 
was: but as consciousness became more distinct, 
she opened her eyes wider. The candle was still 
a-light, but burning dimly—for the flame seemed to 
be struggling around an immense length of wick. 
It was a sort of mystic gloom rather than a clear light 
which filled the chamber; for the night without was 
starless and clouded. Gradually a cold tremor came 
upon Henrietta as she thought she beheld some- 
thing standing in the deep shade of the curtains at 
the foot of the bed. Wildly she strained her eyes 
at the same instant that something moved: it came 
forward—and now, to her indescribable horror, she 
recognized that same shape she had seen on the 
previous night! 

Again did she endeavour to cry out—and again 
was the power of utterance choked. Every limb 
grew rigid—the blood appeared to freeze in her 
veins—every function of life stood still. And yet 
her mind had a horrible clearness; and her eyes too 
faithfully fulfilled the power of vision. She beheld 
that shape approach :—it was a tall gaunt figure, 
thin and lank, wrapped around with a dark garment 
resembling a dressing-gown, and confined at the 
waist by a string or cord. But the countenanco— 
Oh! the countenance which gazed upon her—surely 
it did indeed belong unto the dead! No tint of 
vital colouring had it-—but colourless and corpse- 
like was it. The eyes were fixed upon her with a 
glassy stare; and the expression of the face was 
that of solemn sadness—a deep and mournful 
gravity—yet fixed and rigid as the look of the dead 
ever is. : 

This shape advanced to within a few feet of where 
Henrietta, half-leaning forward in awful horror, sat 
gazing upon it. Slowly it raised its hand—its lips 
appeared to move—and then so overpowering was 
the consternation which lay like a weight of lead 
a the unhappy girl, that she fell back insen- 
sible. 

When she awoke again the candle was atill burn- 
ing; and no one was there. The shape, whatever 
it were, had disappeared: Henrietta was alone, 
For some minutes she sat utterly unable to move, 
and pondering awfully and solemnly upon what had 
taken place. Then, obedient to an impulse which 
suddenly prompted her, she fell upon her knees and 
breatheda prayer invoking heaven’s protection. 

Strengthened by her devotions, she rose; and 
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trimming the candle, made it give forth a clear light, 


She no longer felt any excitement in her mind, but 
a deep and solemn awe sittmg upon her soul: nor 
was she even frightened now. She knew that she 
had done no harm—her conscience was pure—and 
if the grave really gave up its dead, surely it could 
not be to do her an injury? Taking up the candle, 
she carefully examined the room: but everything 
was precisely in the same order as ere she had fallen 
asleep. She sat down again, and reflected in a de- 
liberate manner—without nervousness, without exe 
citement. That this recurrence of the mysterious 
visitation was no dream, she felt convinced: she 
knew that what she had seen was with her eyes 
wide open in full wakefulness, and not with her 
mental vision and in the depth of slumber. The 
only question that remained therefore was to decide 
whether it was an apparition from another world, 
or a mortal denizen of this? Henrietta dared not 
think the former—yet scarcely knew how to believe 
the latier. For, admitting the last named hypo- 
thesis, how could the individual possibly have ob- 
tained ingress to her chamber? wherefore had he 
affected the solemn gravity of a ghost? why had 
he come to frighten her instead of speaking to 
her? Could it be a trick on the part of Lord 
Everton and his myrmidons in order to enfeeble 
her mind, shatter her energies, and reduce her to a 
state in which she might the more easily become 
the vile nobleman’s victim? No: not for a single 
instant could it be held probable that this was tho 
solution of the mystery; for completely in Lord 
Everton’s power as she was, such trickery was alto- 
gether unnecessary. In short, she know not what 
to think or which conjecture tc adopt as the mosé 
rational. 

As she sat in the arm-chair giving way to her re- 
flections, sleep gradually stole upon her; and at 
length she fell into a profound slumber. 

When she opened her eyes again it was broad 
daylight, and the sun was shining. She began to 
revolve in her mind the transaction of the past 
night; and though she still remained convinced that 
it was not a dream, she was still as far off as ever 
from discovering any solution for the mystery. She 
was ill through not having taken her proper night’s 
rest—her spirits were deeply despondent~—and she 
felt that two or three more days and nights passed 
in the same manner would throw her altogether 
upon a sick bed. Somewhat refreshed however by 
her ablutions, Henrietta issued forth from her 
chamber, and found the drawing and dining rooms 
just as she had left them over-night. She removed 
the chair and table from the outer door; and soon 
afterwards Susan made her appearance with the 
breakfast things. Tho tea was most weloome to 
Henrietta: but she had no appetite for substantial 
food. Having partaken of the beverage, she opened 
one of the windows and wooed the breeze to her 
throbbing brows and heated cheeks. Then she 
longed to descend into the garden and walk amidst 
the parterres of flowers, or in the shrubbery at the 
end. She was about to express her wish to the ser- 
vant—for she really felt as if the monotony of those 
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rooms would drive her mad—but she checked her- : 


self with the reflection that by doing so she would 
be giving some evidence of a gradual reconcilement 
to her captive state. But then she thought again, 
that if she could obtain a view of the back part of 
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the premises it might possibly suggest a means of 
ewape. She accordingly said, “TI feel so unwell 
through having passed two bad nights, that exercise 
and fresh air become absolutely necessary; and the 
person whom you call Mrs. Martin told me I might 
walk in the garden if I chose.” 

“Yes, with Mrs. Martin herself to accompany 
you,” returned Susan. 

‘Be it so then,” answered Miss Leyden after a 
moment’s hesitation: for she decided that it would 
be better to view the‘premises even though it were 
requisite for the purpose to endure the presence of 


the most odious and detestable woman she had | 


ever met in her life. 

“Then follow me,” said the servant: and Hen- 
Fietta, hastily putting on her bonnet, proceeded 
down stairs in company with Susan. 

The latter summoned Mrs. Martin from one of 
the rooms opening out of the hall; and this wo- 
man conducted Henrietta along a passage termi- 
nating in a green-house filled with beautiful plants, 
and whence a flight of steps led down to the 
garden. 

“You appear pale and ill, Miss Leyden,” said 
Mrs. Martin, fixing her sinister-looking eyes ear- 
nestly upon her. 

‘T have no reason to seem cheerful or well,” 
was the response. “Indeed I have passed two very 
bad nights——” 

“ But you were not disturbed by any noise ?” 
demanded the woman quickly. “You heard no- 
thing strange—unusual——” 

Henrietta, struck by the peculiarity of Mrs. 
Martin’s tone, turned her eyes upon her, and 
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,in at that extremity. The walls stretched down te 
the river’s brink; and the ends of the masonry 
were garnished with long rows of iron spikes, #0 
esto prevent any one from passing round them. 
The back of the mansion showed merely a number 
of windows, all furnished with iron bars; and the 
result of Henrietta’s survey was the sad conviction 
that even if she could escape from her room into the 
garden, she would be as much a prisoner as ever. 

“You have not explained to me,” resumed Mrs. 
Martin after a long pause, “the nature of the 

sounds which alarmed you during the night ?” 

“You admit then the existence of the proba- 

bility of such alarm P” said Henrietta: “ or in other 
‘words, you are aware that there may have been 
strange noises heard ?” 

“Since you say #0, Tam bound to believe you,” 
rejoined the woman, who evidently was as much 
disinclined to be communicative on the point as 
Henrietta herself. She waited for a reply—but aa 
the maiden gave none, she went on to say, “If you 
hear anything more to-night you can tell me to- 
morrow. But let us now change the conversation. 
Are you not becoming weary of this obstinacy on 
your part? Depend upon it you will soon grow 

| tired of it—if you are not already-——” 

| “Instead of changing the conversation,” inter- 
rupted Henrietta, “let us drop it altogether. I 
' have now walked enough, and will return into the 
, house.” 

| “Just as you please,” responded Mrs. Martin 

| coldly: and she led the way back into the dwelling 
through the green-house. 

When once more alone in her own suite of apart- 


noticed the earnestness of her gaze. It instan- ments, Henrietta sat down and reflected on the few 
taneously occurred to her that there was something words which had been exchanged between herself 
in this: and she accordingly said, “I certainly and Mrs. Martin. That in connexion with Beech- 
was disturbed in the night—each night,” sheadded Tree Lodge there was some mystery into which 
emphatically. | Henrietta had as yet received small if any insight, 
“Indeed — you were disturbed? But how?” she felt convinced: for when she had spoken of 
exclaimed the woman in a kind of alarm. being disturbed in the night, Mrs. Martin had 
“If there be anything in the house that could suggested noises as the cause, and had evidently 
disturb me, you are doubtless aware of its exist- been uneasy ‘hat such noises should have been 
ence,” answered Henrietta, determined to see what heard. What noises could they be? for Hentietta 
course the conversation would take if left to her had really heard none: and whence Mrs. Martin’s 
companion to direct it. uneasiness? The young girl could not help asso- 
Mrs. Martin looked in a strangely suspicious ciating what she had seen with what Mrs. Martin 
manner at Henrietta, but made no immediate re- supposed her to have heard; and therein perhaps 
mark, They walked on in silence until they lay the mystery. But was the house really baunted 
reached the extremity of the garden; and then, after all? No: Henrietta felt convinced that there 
as they turned to retrace their steps, Mrs. Martin was some mystery connected with natural and not 
said, “I¢ is quite probable that you may have with preternatural things. In short, was the being 
heard some unpleasant noise in the house—and yet whom she had seen a prisoner within those walls ? 
it is strange that I did not overhear it.” and was it some noise made by himself that Mra. 
These last words’she uttered rather ina musing Martin fancied she might have heard? But still 
tone to herself, yet audible enough for Henrietta recurred the one paramount and bewildering ques- 
to hear. The young damsel said nothing: she was tion—namely, how on earth he had obtained ade 
determined not to give explanations, but to elicit mittance to her chamber? 
them if poasible—because it naturally struck her Throughout that day she saw nothing of Lord 
that if her ghost-like visitant were really a human Everton. Susan brought her up her meals accord- 
being and an inmate of the house, the same means ing to the regular routine: the evening came—the 
which afforded him admittance to her room might usual question was asked between nine and ten 
furnish her with an avenue of escape. She now, o'clock, whether she had any farther orders to give 
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while retracing her way by Mrs. Martin’s side along —and on the negative being returned, the servant- 


the gravel-path, carefully scrutinised the rear of woman bade her good night. Then commenced the 


the building. Tho garden had high walls on either same process of securing and barricading the outer | 


side, and was bounded by the shrubbery at the bot- 
tom. The New River flowed past the outer edge 
<f the shrubbery, and thus hemmed the enclosure 
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door as hitherto—the locking of the other doors— 
and the careful examination of her bed-chafnber ere 
Henrietta thought of taking repose, 
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All this being done, she deliberated with herself 
what course to pursue. Should she sit up, keep 
awake, and watch to see if the mysterious shape 
(whether apparition or living being) would revisit 
her? Yes: this was her decision, notwithstanding 
she felt exhausted and in need of repose. She 
would not entrust herself to the luxurious softness 
of the easy chair, lest sleep should overtake her 
unawares: but she sat down in a common chair, on 
the alert to cast her eyes to any part of the room 
whence the slightest sound might emanate. Pre- 
sently however she felt a drowsiness stealing over 
her; and then in order to shake it off she rose up 
from her seat and paced to and fro. She snuffed 
the candle, so that there should be no dimness 
wherein she might be taken by surprise; and as 
time wore on she grew more nervous, more anxious. 

The village-church proclaimed twelve; and Hen- 
rietta stood still to count the strokes, so that she 
might be assured of the right hour. The metallic 
sound of the iron tongue of Time rolled oscillating 
through the still air of the night;—but mingling 
with the last vibrations of that sound, there seomed 
to be the mournful lament of a human voice. Hen- 
rietta listened with a sudden feeling of awe; and she 
could distinctly hear a prolonged lamentation—not 
loud, but still plain and unmistakable. Allin an 
instant this was broken by a wild thrilling cry —— 
good heavens, what a cry! that seemed to rend the 
whole edifice in twain. It ceased—all was still— 
but the poor girl sank trembling with affright into 
the easy chair, which was the nearest to her at the 
monient. 

Her heart beat with such loud palpitations that 
she could hear them as if a clenched hand were 
thumping against the cushioned side of the chair in 
which she was now reclining. Every fibre and 
nerve in her frame seemed galvanized with the sen- 
sation of terror. But gradually this feeling sub- 
sided; and she thought to herself that instead of ex- 
periencing alarm on her own account, she ought to 
feel sympathy on that of the unhappy wretch whose 
lament and shriek she had heard. All continued 
still gnd tranquil: the silence which had followed 
that appalling cry had something dread and stupen- 
dous in it. Henrietta sat in the easy chair, wonder- 
ing what it could all mean, and associating in her 
mind those lamentations and that cry with the 
noises to which Mrs. Martin had alluded, and the 
whole with the visitations she had received in her 
chamber. 

There is a terror the excess of which produces a 
re-action that merges into a lulling effect,—the na- 
tural stupor which inevitably follows the extreme 
tension of all the nerves. Thus was it with Hen- 
rietta Leyden, and insensibly did a sort of dreamy 
repose steal upon her as she reclined in that arm- 
chair to which she had in the first instance been so 
fearful of entrusting herself. 

Her sleep was not however sound. It was that 
kind of dozing in which consciousness is not alto- 
gether lost, but confused and hazy,—a sort of somi- 
sleep from which the slightest sound will startle one. 
And thus was Henrietta all in a moment aroused into 
complete wakefulness; and springing up from the 
vhair, ehe beheld some one in her room. But it was 
not the mysterious figure of the two former nights: 
‘t was Lecd Everton. 

“Wretch!” cried Henrietta in wildest alarm; 
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and her eyes swept round the room to see if any 
open door showed the means by which he had ob- 
tained admittance: but the survey was vain—and it 
seemed to her as if he had sprung up from the very 
floor beneath her feet. 

‘Charming Henrietta,” said the nobleman, “ this 
passion will not serve you. Foolish girl that you 
are to refuse all the brilliant advantages which I 
offer you, but which nevertheless shall be yours in 
spite of yourself-———” 

“Coupled with infamy!” murmured Henrietta in 
a hoarse but resolute voice. “No, my lord—never, 
never !” 

“Let us sit down and converse tranquilly,” said 
the nobleman. “You perceive that you are in my 
power——”’ 

“Lord Everton, I command you to quit this 
room !”? interrupted Henrietta, flinging round her 
eyes in search of some weapon of defence. “ You 
may use force, my lord—but the struggle will be a 
desperate one.” 

“In which you must succumb!” exclaimed the 
old nobleman: and maddened by his passion, he 
suddenly sprang forward and caught the young 
captive in his arms. 

At that instant a third person appeared upon the 
scene—pliding in swift as a fleeting shadow —so 
suddenly, so quickly, that Henrietta, especially in 
the trouble and excitement of her mind, saw not 
whence he came and observed not how. But sho 
did in an instant recognize this shape: it was the 
one she had twice seen before—the one enveloped 
in the flowing gown and with the pale sad face; bus 
the features now wore a@ fierce and terrible expres- 
sion. 

‘‘ Monster!” was the single word which fell upon 
Henrietta’s ear, and which was addressed to Lord 
Everton, who had instantaneously relinquished his 
hold on her: and the utterance of that word was 
accompanied by a terrific blow dealt by the new 
comer, and which laid the old nobleman prostrate 
and senseless on the floor. 

“This way, this way!” said the stranger, quickly 
grasping Henrietta’s wrist, and thus proving that 
he was indeed a being of flesh and blood. 

Then quick as thought he led her round the foot 
of the bed to an opening in the wall, through which 
they both darted; and now Henrietta found her- 
self in a corridor communicating with a staircase 
which she saw at a glance was not the principal 
one of the mansion, nor one which she had seon 
before. A lamp burnt in that corridor, and another 
on the staircase, down which Henrietta was hurried 
by her companion. With such mad precipitation 
did he proceed, that it was a wonder he was no} 
hurled to the bottom, dragging her along with him; 
and full evident was it that he knew it to be a 
desperate attempt at escape which they were thus 
making. : 

A vain one too! For all in a moment the rushing 
noise of several footsteps was heard. “Seize them ! 
seize them!” were the words which reached the ears 
of the fugitives; and in another moment they were 
encountered by Mark Bellamy, the footman, Mrs. 
Martin, Susan, and the gardener, who all emerged 
from another corridor joining that same staircase on 
the lower storey. 

With a desperate blow from his clenched fist, 
Mark Bellamy struck down Henrictta’s companion ; 
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and he fell heavily without uttering a word, either 
gtunned or killed. A piercing shriek burst from 
the damsel’s lips; and overcome with terror and 
despair, she fainted in the arms of the females. 
When she returned to consciousness, she found 
herself undressed and lying in the bed of that cham- 
ber which she knew too well, and whence for a 
moment there had seemed the hope if not the cer- 


tive at Beech-Treo Lodge. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE MASQUERADE. 


Tre Duke and Duchess of Harcourt gave a grand 
masquerade-ball at their splendid mansion overlook- 
ing the Green Park. This palatial edifice had only 
been recently built: it occupied an enormous space 
of ground—immense sums had been laid out alike 
on its architectural arrangements and its internal 
embellishments —and in all respects it was said 
to rival the Sovereign’s palace in the immediate 
Vicinity. 

The Duke and Duchess of Harcourt were giving 
a splendid sories of entertainments to celebrate their 
installation in their new residence; and this 
unasquerade-ball formed one of the festivals. His 
Grace was about sixty-four years of age, and boasted 
his descent from one of the oldest families in the 
kingdom. Retrospecting over a long line of an- 
cestors —or contemplating their portraits in the 
picture-gallery of his new palace—he might safely 
reckon amongst them as large a number of mis- 
creants, marauders, and ruffians, together with as 
pretty a sprinkling of demireps, as ever entered 
into the catalogue of any aristocratic genealogy. 
But with this point we have at present nothing to 
do: suffice it to say that his Grace the Duko of 
Harcourt was supremely proud of his bloodstained 
ancestors and courtezan ancestresses ; and therefore 
we may safely leave him—certainly unenvied—to 
such pleasant satisfaction. He was an ultra-Tory 
—not from honest conviction, because he was too 
shallow-minded to be able to understand great poli- 
tical questions or national interests: but he was a 
Tory, for the simple reason that his father, his 
grandfather, his great-grandfather, and so on, were 
all Tories before him—and therefore he inherited 
their prejudices along with the hereditary title and 
estates. In person, he was a short, thin, lantern- 
visaged, mean-looking little man; and when stand- 
ing next to his valet or his butler, if a stranger had 
been asked “ Which is the Duke?” he would have 
been sure to point out either the valet or the butler. 
in preference to the Duke himeelf. 

The Duchess was twenty years younger than her 
husband—tall, stately, and in tho glorious embon- 
point of forty-four. She had a proud and haughty 
look; but was withal vain, conceited, frivolous, and 
narrow-minded. Half-a-dozen children whose ages 
varied from sixteen to twenty-four, were the 
issue of her union with the Duke of Harcourt: but 
we will not now intrude upon the reader the long- 
winded and high-sounding names of the three sons 
and three daughters forming the olive branches of 
this ducal family. Suffice it to say that my Lord 
Marquis the eldest son, who was heir to the title 
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and estates, already an M.P., afid with the peerage 
in prospective, was little better than a driveling 
idiot: while his two brothers, having finished their 
education at those pandemonia called Universities, 
were looking out for government places; and his 
three sisters were vain and frivolous girls, reflect. 
ing the character and example of their mother, and 
looking out for husbands as their brothers were for 


It was at Harcourt House, then, that this splen- 
did masquerade-ball was given. The aristocracy 
and “elite of fashion” (as Court sycophants and 
servile scribes phrase it) had been talking and 
thinking of the forthcoming ball for a month past, 
and had been making ample preparations for their 
appearance at it. When the wished-for evening 
arrived, all the approaches to the mansion were 
thronged with carriages; and the police showed 
themselves mighty busy with their staves in clear- 
ing the way for those brilliant equipages amongst the 
“mob” and “rabble” (as the aristocracy term the 
working-classes), Two thousand invitations had 
been issued. Not that the Duke and Duchess of 
Harcourt had any friendly feeling towards a quar- 
ter so many persons: but they gathered together 
such a vast quantity of guests in order to show 
the world what an immense multitudo their now 
palace could accommodate. 

The entrance-hall was thronged with servants in 
gorgeous liveries—the immense staircases were hung 
with flowers that festooned above the statues and 
around the numerous lamps—the landings were 
embellished in a similar manner—and the spacious 
saluons were a perfect blaze of light, splendour, and 
magnificence. The guests, almost countless as they 
seemed, were multiplied over and over again in the 
immense mirrors which adorned the walls; and so 
numerous were the apartments thrown opon for 
their reception, that they constituted a perfect maze 
for those who were not familiar with them. The 
largest of all was the concert-room, which was sur- 
rounded with boxes resembling those of a theatre, 
and in which the elderly or more quiet portion of 
the guests might seat themselves and enjoye the 
splendid coup dasil presented by the busy, bustling, 
joyous crowd on the floor below. 

Nearly all the company wore masques, or fancy 
dresses of some kind; and the grotesque, the ludi- 
crous, and the fantastic blended strangely with the 
splendour, gorgeousness, and elegance of the whole. 
We will not pause to individualize the costumes: 
suffice it to say that unusual efforts had been mado 
by many of the guests to introduce novelties of all 
descriptions—some pleasing, others startling—but 
all characterized by the display of wealth. 

The carriages had begun to arrive shortly before 
ten o’clock; and by eleven all who intended to be 
present were there. So immense was the new 
palace, and so numerous were the saloons thrown 
open for their entertainment, that there was no 
inconvenient crowding—except perhaps here and 
there, where some masque by the novelty of his ap- 
parel or the fluent wit of his conversation succeeded 
in engrossing the attention of a large group around 


Amongst the earliest of the arrivals were two 
gentlemen, the taller of whom was attired in the 
elegant costume of a Spanieh Cavalier, and the 
other in a suit of admirably devised pasteboard 
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tainty of escape. In a word, she was still a cap- | places. . 
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armour. The former wore a black mask over his 
countenance ; and the latter had the vizor of his 
helmet closed. We will not make any mystery a@ 
to who these personages were; but at once con- 
fess to the reader that the former was Lord 
Harold Staunton, and the latter Lord Saxondale. 
Having lounged through the rooms, they pre- 
sently retired together into an alcove, which was 
formed in a hothouse at the extremity of one of 
the saloons, by an artistically contrived array of 
oriental plants, the enormous leaves and branches 
of which constituted a perfect wall of verdure, 
which was continued upward and then in a roof- 
like shape by means of garlands and festoons of 
vines, honeysuckles, jessamines and other creep- 
ers intermixed with roses. In this alcove there 
happened to be nobody at the moment Lord Ha- 
rold and his friend entered; and as there was a 
table spread with cooling drinks, they threw 
themselves lazily upon the sofas to partake of 
some refreshment and chat for some minutes. 
= “Js Florina to be here to-night, do you know, 
Harold ?” asked Lord Saxondale. 

“ Nay—I should rather ask you that question,” 
"was Staunton’s reply. ‘“ Neverthcless, I can an- 
swer it. Florina is rather unwell; and I think, 
Edmund, that it is not altogether right of you to 
keep away from Cawendish Square for whole days 
together, as you have done.” 
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‘‘ My dear friend,” rejoined the dissipated young 
nobleman, “ I must confess that I have not behaved 
well—especially as you know I am very fond of Flo. 
But when one gets hold of a new mistress——” 

“Understand me, Edmund,” interrupted Lord 
Harold, “I do not at all object to your amour with 
Emily Archer: but I must remind you that being 
engaged to my sister, you at least ought to show her 
proper attention. However, if you pay your re- 
spects in Cavendish Square to-morrow, you can 
make some apology for your neglect. Take care 
how you keep the vizor of your helmet up too long 
while drinking your lemonade; for some one might 
enter this alcove abruptly, and recognise you—in 
which case you would lose all the amusement of 
the incognito for the rest of the evening.” 

“Trust me,” exclaimed Edmund, “I do not 
mean to spoil my fun, I can assure you.” 

“Tell me, my dear fellow,” said Staunton, “ what 
on earth put it into your head to wear such a dress 
as that? It must keep you as stiff as if encased in 
buckram. And as for dancing, of course you will 
not think of such a thing with your pasteboard 
armour.” 

“I will tell you, Harold, why I had this suit 
made for me,” responded Saxondale. “ You know 
that I am descended from an ancestor who founded 
my family in the time of the Tudors; and so I 
thought I could not do better than represent my 
ancestor here to-night.” 

“ Are your mother and sisters coming ?” inquired 
Harold. 

“To tell you the truth I know very little about it, 
but I believe that Juliana and Constance had fancy- 
dresses made. And as for my lady-mother, I have 
not heard her say anything on the subject. For 
myself, I had my pasteboard panoply sent, as you 
know, to your lodgings——~” 

**Yes—and a precious deal of trouble Alfred and 
f had to put your armour on for you,” observed 
Lord Harold. ‘If the knights of the olden time 
had so much difficulty in getting on their mail, they 
must have spent half their lives in dressing and the 
other half in undressing again.” 

‘And now I bethink me,” exclaimed Saxondale, 
as a sudden recollection struck him, “we were so 
occupied in fitting on this precious armour of mine, 
when I was with you in Jermyn Street this even- 
ing, that you had not leisuro to finish the anecdote 
you had commenced.” 

“Tt can be told in a few words,” rejoined Lord 
Harold. “But here—read this note, if you can 
manage to do so through the bars of your helmet. 
You may perceive it was dated the day before yes- 
terday.” 

Thus speaking, Staunton drew forth a billet, 
which he handed to Lord Saxondale, who received 
it with his pasteboard gauntlet; and having clumsily 
managed to open it, read the following lines :— 


**70 THE LORD HAROLD STAUNTON, 


‘* A lady who loves you, but of whose passion you are 
not aware, desires an opportunity of conversing with you 
for a few minutes and without restraint. This opportu- 
nity will be afforded by the masquerade-ball given by | 
their Graces the Duke and Duchess of Harcourt next 
Wednesday evening, and to which you are no doubt in- 
vited. It will be desirable, for the purposes of mutual 
recognition, that the costumes we are respectively to 
wear, should be previously known to each other. Permit ' 
me therefore, by virtue of my sex, to distate to you 
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the apparel in which you must appear, and which will 
beat become that handsome person which has made so 
deep an impression on my heart. Lord Harold, for that 
occasion you must play the part of a Spanish Cavalier: 
and inasmuch as it is possible that there may be other 
gentlemen who will choose the same elegant and pic- 
turesque style of costume, I beseech you to wear in front 
of your cap the diamond-clasp which I enclose. You 
may know me by the costume of Queen Jaabella of Spain 
—not the child-Queen of the present day, but the wife, 
of the great Ferdinand and the patroness of Christopher 
Columbus. As the Queen of Spain therefore, it will only 
be fitting and proper that I should receive your homage; 
and I shall accordingly expect to be accosted by my 
gallant Spanish cavalier on Wednesday night at Har. 
court House. In order to give additional weight to this 
mandate, I sign myself for the present, 


“ISABELLA OF SPAIN.” 


The writing was in a female hand, but evidently 
disruised ; and as Lord Saxondale returned the noto 
to Harold Staunton, he glanced through the bars of 
his helmet at the clasp alluded to therein. It was 
a beautiful and costly ornament, and was therefore 
an unmistakable token that the fair writer of the 
letter, whoever she might be, intanded no jest, but 
was in downright earnest. 

“You are a fortunate fellow, Harold,” observed 
Edmund: “and this love-affair promises to be of a 
very interesting nature. Of course, you have not 
the slightest idea who the lady is?” 

“Not the slightest,” responded Staunton. “I 
know nothing more than you yourself have gathered 
from that letter. It was left at my lodgings the day 
before yesterday, by some messenger who imme- 
diately went away. Whether the lady is gid or 
young, handsome or ugly, tall or short, I know no 
more than yourself: but I should hope and imagine 
that she possesses some share of beauty—otherwise 
she cannot expect that her gift of the diamond-clasp 
will be sufficient to chain me to her chariot wheels.” 

“Depend upon it she is handsome,” observed 
Edmund: “for she must have great faith in hor 
own charms and be accustomed to conquest, thus to 
single you out as the object of her passion.” 

“That is just what I think,” rejoined Staunéson; 
“and unless she is @ very great fool, she must be 
tall and elegant, and possess a queenly figuro to 
have chosen the costume in which she is to mako her 
appearance. But the room seems to be filling now: 
let us lounge forth from this alcove again. We 
shall have to separate presently, Edmund, when my 
unknown inamorata makes her appearance, and 
perhaps she may engross me for all the rest of tho 
evening. “Therefore we may as well make an ap- 
pointment for to-morrow—that is to say, unlesa 
you intend to cut me altogether and devote yourself 
entirely to Emily Archer.” 

‘How can you say such a thing, Harold?” exe 
claimed Saxondale. “You know very well that I 
consider you my best friend. We will dine together 
to-morrow evening at Long’s, and chat over all 
things interesting to ourselves. So that is an ap- 
pointment, remember. By the bye, have you made 
any progress in your pursuit of the beautiful Angela 
Vivaldi P” 

“Candidly speaking, my dear Edmund, I have 
not,” answered Lord Harold Staunton. “TI cannot 
even find out where she lives; and you know per- 
fectly well that the idea of obtaining access to her 


{at the Opera is preposterous, But I have not 
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abandoned the pursuit, and mean to devote myself 
pretty closely to it in a few days———” 

“Unless,” observed Edmund, “this new love- 
affair which presents itself in so mysterious a shape 
by means of that letter and the appointment for 
to-night, turns all your thoughts into quite another 
direction.” 

“Well, it may do so,” remarked Lord Harold, 
varelessly. “But even if my unknown inamorata 
be*beautiful beyond expectation, I do not think ner 
charms can possibly come up to those of Angela 
Vivaldi.” 

The two young noblemen finished their lemon- 
ade, and re-adjusted the one his mask and the 
other his vizor over their countenances. They then 
lounged forth from the bowery alcove, and made 
their way amongst the multitude of guests that had 
been pouring into the saloons during the half-hour 
spent in the preceding colloquy. As we have al- 
ready said, there were costumes of every variety 
and all descriptions. Amongst those worn by gen- 
tlemen, were several Spanish Cavalier dresses; but 
with none were the plumes of the cap fastened by 
means of so brilliant a diamond clasp as that which 
shone above Lord Harold Staunton’s masked cour- 
tenance. There were also amongst the female cos- 
tumes several representing the apparel of Spanish 
queens and princesses of the olden time: but none 
which identified itself with that of the wife of the 
illustrious Ferdinand. WHalf-an-hour passed, and 
the two friends were still tounging about together, 
when all of a sudden Lord Harold nudged his com- 
panion’s elbow, and said in a hasty whisper, “ Now, 
Saxondale, we must separate.” 

Edmund cast a look in the direction towards 
which Lord Harold was himself at the timo gazing; 


and he beheld a tall, stately, and majestic female | 


figure, clad in a queenly apparel which set off her 
fine shape to the fullest and noblest advantage. 


have recognised her,—yet he felt assured that be. 
hind that mask was a countenance well worthy 
to be gazed upon. His eves swept over the sue 
perb outlines of her noble and majestic shape ; 
and he thought to himself that a form blending 
so much voluptuous symmetry with dignified ele- 
gance and feminine grace, could not possibly be 
associated with an ordinary, much less an ugly 
countenance. And then, too, there was something 
in the whole bearing, the gait, the gestures, and 
the walk of his companiéh which seemed to indi- 
cate a lady of the highest rank: so that while he 
was excited with a pleasurable suspense as to what 
the style of her beauty might be, he felt embar- 
rassed and confused as to the way in which he 
should address her. Indeed, for one with whom 
timidity was not very prevalent, this awkwardness 
on his part was singular, and could only have arisen 
from the presentiment that it was no ordinary or 
commonplace love-adventure in which he was en- 
gaged. But who the latly might be, he could not 
fourm the remotest conjecture. Not only did the 
mask so effectually conceal her countenance, but the 
drapery which she wore upon her head and which 
descended upon her shoulders, altogether veiled 
| her hair, and even the shape of that head, the car- 
riage of which upon the arching neck and fine 
shoulders was nevertheless statuesque and queenly. 
Above the drapery she wore a crown, the diamonds 
of which reflected with jets of light the lustre of 
the many lamps suspended to the ceilings and 
ranged round the walls; and her flowing garments 
were embellished with precious stones. There 
seemed to bo a real royalty about her, as thers 
was likewise a mystery which enhanced the ro- 
mantic charm of the love-affair wherein Lord 
Harold Staunton thus found himself engaged. 

It must not be supposed that this meeting be- 
tween the young nobleman and the unknown lady 


She wore a black mask upon her countenance; and | had anything marked or extraordinary in it so as to 
the silken fringe descended so low as entirely to | attract the notice of the other guests; for there 


cover her chin, the vizard thus concealing the entire 
face, save and except the bright eyes which sent 
thei¢ glances flashing through the holes. 

‘I wish you success,” whispered Saxondale; and 
turning away from his friend, he walked off to 
another part of the room. 

Lord Harvld Staunton advanced towards the lady 
who had just entered, and whose appearance seemed 
to correspond with that of her whom he was ex- 
pecting: bat he dared not immediately accost her, 
although he felt convinced that the costume which 
she wore was intended to represent that of Isabella ' 
of Spain. Not long was he suffered to remain in 
suspense: for the lady herself, no doubt singling 
him out from all other Spanish Cavaliers then pre- 
sent by the diamond-clasp upon his cap, mado a 
slight beckoning signal which his eye immediately 
caught. The next instant he was by her side; and 
she at once placed her arm in his. 

He led her gently amidst the brilliant assemblage, 
in the direction of the alcove where he and Saxon- 
dale had so recently been; and not a word was 
spoken by either of them as they advanced towards 
that spot. Lord Harold felt himself a prey to 
mingled rapture and confusion. Though the lady’s 
countenance was so effectually concealed that he 
could ot obtain the slightest glimpse of it,—and 
thus if she had been his own sister he could not 


were plenty of encounters of the same kind, and ac- 
cording to preconcerted arrangements; besides, no 
one could tell whether a lady, when thus meeting 
a gentleman, was not being joined by a brother, 
an intimate friend, a near relative, or an acknow- 
ledged suitor. Certain it was, however, that on her 
first entrance the lady did attract much attention, 
but solely on account of the tasteful elegance of her 
dress and her own imposing and grandly symme- 
trical figure. We have already said that a pair of 
| dark eyes sont their fires flashing through the holes 
‘in the mask; and as Lord Harold caught those 
| glances, he beheld therein an additional reason for 
supposing that the countenance to which such 
eyes belonged must be eminently handsome. 

They passed amidst the brilliant assemblage, not 
with the haste of persons wishing to break the 
spell of silence as speedily as possible, nor as if 
they were purposely seeking the alcove for the sake 
of retirement from the rest: but they proceeded in 
the slow and gracefully lounging manner which is 
adopted in the ball-room—and on reaching the al- 
cove, they passed into it with the air of a couple 
seeking no studied seclusion, but merely availing 
themselves in a casual manner of an opportunity 
to retire for a while from the midst of the more 
heated atmosphere of the saloon. 

‘And now, fair lady~-or rather, I should say 
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your Majesty,’ observed Lord Harold Staunton, in 
a tone of courteous gaiety, as he conducted his com- 
panion to a seat in the alcove and placed himself 
by her side,—“ may I be permitted to behold that 
countenance which is to shed the light of such joy 
upon my heart, and the beauty of which is to ren- 


der me for ever the most devoted of your ad- 
mirers ?” 


“Lord Harold Staunton,” replied the lady, in a 
voice which was not merely low and subdued, but 
also disguised,—a tone which, we may here remark, 
she preserved throughout tho entire discourse that 


followed,—* you will perhaps find that this adven- 


ture in which you have embarked, is of a more 
mysterious and romantic character than you could 
possibly have conceived it to be. As yet you stand 
but on the threshold of it. If you hesitate to pro- 
ceed farther, you are at full liberty to retreat at 
once—and there will be no harm done: but if you 
decide upon following up ihe enterprise, you must 
prepare to obey my dictates in all things, and to 
ronder me good service ere you can hope for your 


reward.” 

“The adventure has already become so interest- 
ing,” at once replied Staunton, “that I am pre- 
pared to fall upon my knees at the feot of Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and vow the homage of my heart 
and the service of my arm.” 

“Speak not too quickly, Sir Cavalier,” replied the 
unknown lady: “for I ought to address you accord. 
ing to your assumed character, and not as Lord 
Harold Staunton. But again I say, speak not too 
quickly—promise not too hastily—lest you should 
repent of your rashness and precipitation.” 

“Tt must be something of an extraordinary ch4- 
racter which your Gracious Majesty has to command 
your humble servant to undertake vhat you should 
be in any doubt as to whether he will accept the 
service :”—and as Lord Harold thus spoke, he took 
the lady’s hand in his own. 

“The pressure of this hand,” she at once said, 
suiting the action to the word, “is for the present 
the only earnest you can receive of that love which 
I bear you. For I warn you beforehand that I shall 
not even remove the mask from my countenance 
this evening—nor tell you who I am—nor allow you 
the slightest cue to the discovery of my name. That 
it is a proud and a noble one, I give you the solemn 
assurance——”’ 

“And I am not to behold that countenance 
which I feel convinced is so handsome ?” said Lord 
Harold, in accents of mingled cajolery and disap- 
pointment. 

“ No—not this evening. And yet I swear to you 
that it is handsome—handsomer perhaps than your 
imagination may depict—of a beauty indeed that 
may court comparison with the charms of any lady 
in this brilliant assemblage. And that I love you, 
my own cavalier,—if such I am indeed tu call you, 
and if such you will prove,—I have already avowed 
and hesitate not to avow again. I am rich also,” 
continued the lady; “and if it be any proof of my 
love to lavish my wealth upon you, that testimony 
shall likewise be given. Now, will you accept this 
love of mine? will you become the favourite cava- 
lier on whose head Queen Isabella may shower her 
bounties? and will you in anticipation of the crown- 
ing recompense of all that weman can bestow, 
blindly and devotedly enlist yourself in my service ?” 
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“ Devotedly—yes,” rejoined Lord Harold: “but 
blindly—I do not comprehend the sense in which 
you use the term, most Gracious Queen.” 

“I mean that you will undertake to fulfil the 
task I shall enjoin you, without questioning me as 
to my motives—without in any way seeking to dis- 
cover them, until the time may come when I shall 
be permitted to reveal them. Now say, Sir Cava- 
lier, have you sufficient faith in my love and my* 
beauty, as well as in my gratitude, to devote yoitr- 
self thus blindly to my service ?” 

“‘'Yes—Oh, yes!” answered Lord Harold, lost in 
mingled wonder and infatuation; and even as he 
pressed the lady’s gloved hand between both his 
own, he felt a thrill of ecstatic pleasure quivering 
through his entire frame. 

“T shall not express my gratitude now for this 
assurance which you give me,” she went on to ob- 
serve, “because it is but the meet and adequate 
return you are making for the love whioh I have 
already given you. I have long loved you, my own 
handsome cavalier—I have often thought of reveal. 
ing the secret of this love; but I have not dared to 
do so! And when I give you this assurance you 
will perhaps take it as a proof that it is no dis- 
sipated creature, no debauched demirep, no trafficker 
in numerous amours, who is now addressing you,— 
but one who has never yet proved faithless to the 
duties of her sex—never yet stained the purity of 
her reputation !” 

“But the service you demand of me—tell me 
quick, my adored Queen Isabella,” urged Lord 
Harold, “that I may undertake it with the least 
possible delay, and thus bring myself nearer to the 
crowning happiness which is to be my reward.” 

“‘T have already told you, Sir Cavalier,” replied 
the unknown lady, “that it is a service of the 
valorous arm which I demand of you.” 

“Oh! but all this must be a mere jest, beautiful 
Queen Isabella,” exclaimed Lord Harold. “Yet if 
it suits your whim or caprice to carry on the con- 
versation in the same style——” 

“You see,” interrupted the lady, “that in order 
to be consistent with circumstances, we must be in 
all respects what we suppose ourselves—I Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and you my own cavalier. Now 
then, such being our present belief, we are living in 
the age of chivalry when gallant warriors court 
deeds of danger in order to distinguish themselves 
that they may win the admiration of their ladye- 
loves. Know, then, Sir Cavalier, that I have an 
ecnemy—a mortal enemy, of whom I wish to be rid. 
No matter how he became my enemy, nor what 
he has done, nor wherefore I wish to extirpate him 
from my path. It is sufficient for you to know 
that I have this enemy, and that the devoted cham- 
pion who shall give him his doom, becomes the 
master of my heart.” 

The lady paused—but Lord Harold Staunton 
knew not what observation to make. He could not 
regard her words as serious; and yet they were 
uttered full seriously. He therefore held his peace; 
and through the eyelet-holes of his mask did he 
gaze upon the disguised unknown with a poignant 
‘snd to penetrate the mystery which enveloped 


“Perhaps you imagine,” she resumed, all the 
while speaking in a low and dissembling voice, 
“that this is a mere masquerading whimsicality f 
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But it 1s not so. We will if you please drop our 
fancied characters, and resume our real ones :—that 
is to say, you shall be once more Lord Harold 
Staunton, and I will be an unknown lady of high 
rank and title who loves you, who demands a ser- 
vice at your hand, and who offers you everything 
that woman can give as the recompense of that 
service when it shall be accomplished. It is true, 
‘as I have been telling you, that I have an enemy— 
true that he must be removed from my path: but 
start not, Lord Harold Staunton—I ask you not to 
commit the foul crime of murder! No—there are 
other means of accomplishing the aim. First of 
all, however, I ask that you will believe me when I 
Sssure you I have been insulted by a certain indi- 
vidual; and secondly, that I am serious in demand- 
ing his punishment at your hands.” 

“If you indeed be serious, most incomprehensible 
unknown,” replied Staunton, “TI will undertake to 
punish any man who has insulted you.” 

“This is what I require,” continued the lady. 
“You must seek out this individual to whom I 
allude; and without appearing to have any special 
purpose in view, or to be prompted by a pre- 
meditated design, you must provoke him to a quarrel 
—level some insult at him—and then——For I un- 
derstand that with the pistol no man in England 
can outvie Lord Harold Staunton——” 

“But you are not serious—you cannot be serious!” 
ejaculated the young nobleman, who was not so 
thoroughly depraved as to listen without emotion to 
this myrderous project. “If it were to inflict per- 
sonal chastisement upon the individual to whom you 
are alluding, I should not hesitate——” 

“And would not that inevitably lead to a duel?” 
asked tho lady. 

“True!” ejaculated Staunton: thendn a slow and 
deliberate manner he said, “But to seek in cold 
blood a dispute with some one who has never injured 
Me———.’” 

“Qur interview may end here,’ said the lady 
curtly as she rose from her seat. “I have been 
mistuken in Lord Harold Staunton ; and I am sorry 
that"I should have given him the trouble to listen 
to mo thus far——-still more sorry,” she added in a 
murmuring voice, as if she were deeply moved, 
* that I should have bestowed upon him my love!” 

“Stop one moment—do not let us part thus!” 
exclaimed Harold, whose head was turning with 
the bowilderment of his ideas and the infatuation of 
his senses. “Forgive mo if I hesitated: but all 
this is so singular—so romantic—indeed, it ap- 
pears to belong to another age and another coun- 

“And yet it belongs to this age, to this country, 
and to the present moment,” rejoincd the lady, 
suffering herself to sink down again upon the sofa, 
in compliance with the movement which Harold 
imparted to the pressure of his hand as he grasped 
her own. “ But in this age as well as in any other, 
and in this country too, the aspiring lover must 
often do something to win his beauteous mistress ; 
and I have assured you, though I myself say the 
words, that the lady in the present case is worth the 
winning. Now listen to me for a minute longer. 
You are gay, Lord Harold—and the love of a 
beautifyl woman cannot be indifferent to you: you 
are comparatively poor—and the wealth which sho 
can lavish must be an object to you. You are asked 











to risk your life fer her, that you may clear her path 
of an enemy; and if you accomplish this, you need 
not accept her love as a favour or her wealth asa 
boon, but demand them both as a right.” 

“TI yield—I1 consent--I am your devoted Cava- 
lier—and you are once again my Queen Isabella, to 
whors all homage is due!’ and as he thus spoke, 
Lord Harold Staunton pressed her gloved hand to 
his lips. ‘“ Now, name to me this individual——” 

“'No—not to-night,” at once replied the lady. 
“TI must leave you a few hours to think well over 
the matter. To-morrow, soon after nine o'clock, 
you shall receive the name of the individual in a 
letter. But I must exact from you, my own cava- 
lier, the most solemn and sacred promise that you 
will not breathe aught of all this to a single living 
soul. If by any accident you should suspect or 
discover who I am before the time comes when I 
may choose to reveal myself, you must still more 
religiously than ever keep the secret in your own 
breast. If you vrove indiscreet I am certain to 
hear of it: if you breathe a single syllable in the 
ear of another, although you may exact an oath of 
inviolability from that other, yet shall I be certain 
to find out your imprudence—I will even call it 
your treachery. And in that case my love would 
turn to hatred; and instead of looking for a ree 
compense, you would have to beware of my vene 
geance! But on the other hand, if you prove faith- 
ful to your promise—if you keep the secret as relie 
giously as if it were one revealed from the dead— 
and if you serve me to the fullest extent, not de- 
viating one single inch from the course I have laid 
down, there is nothing you can ask of me that I 
shall not be prepared to grant.” 

Having thus spoken, the lady rose; and Lora 
Harold likewise quitted his seat. He would have 
detained her still longer —he would have be- 
sought and conjured her to throw off at once the 
mystery wherewith she had surrounded herself—but 
she took his arm, and in a firm though still in a 
low and disguised voice, said, “Enough for the 
present! Let us now lounge forth again amongst 
the company.” 

They accordingly issued from the bowery aloove, 
and threading the whole range of state apartments, 
conversed upon indifferent topics. But there was 
to a certain degree a restraint and embarrassment 
on the part of both; and the lady, appearing to feel 
this, suddenly observed, “Lord Harold, let us sepa- 
rate for the present. Remember your promise: 
remember also that I love you!” 

She then quitted him abruptly, and mingling 
amongst the thickest of the multitude, was speedily 
lost to his view. He remained standing where she 
had left him for two or three minutes, wrapt up in 
profound thought, from which he was aroused by 
being suctienly caught by the arm. It was Lord 
Saxondale in his pasteboard armour who had thus 
rejoined him. 

“Well, my dear Harold, how got you on with 
your mysterious unknown?” he asked. “Is she 
mysterious still? is she still unknown? and was it 
alla mere masquerading trick? Or are you really 
and truly blessed with the love of some lady whose 
beauty outshines her virtue? By heaven, though I 
cannot see your face, yet I can tell that you are net 
altogether as you ought to be!” 

“My dear Edmund, if I made a geature of impa- 
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tionce you must not take it as unkin ” responded having given vent to that ejaculation, he fell into a 


Lord Harold Staunton: “for I was thinking at the profound reverie. 
moment of all that had passed between that lady 
and myself.” rarer 
“ Then it is really a settled love affair,” observ 
Edmund. “But I suppose you mean to tell me all | CHAPTER XXXIxX. | 
about it after showing me the letter: besides ' THE GARDEN. 
which, you and I never have any secrets from each | 
other——” A WB8Ex had now elapszed since Florina’s dream of° 


“Oh no, never!” ejaculated Staunton. “ Only ' bliss had been so cruelly destroyed by the tale she 
on the present occasion I have nothing to tell. ‘had heard and the discovery ahe herself had made 
Have you amused yourself?” he inquired, en-' relative to William Deveril. That tale from the lips 
deavouring to turn the conversation into another . of Lady Saxondale naturally seemed to the young 
channel. maiden to be fully corroborated by what she had 

“Yes, uncommonly well. I have had such fun | seen at the villa near the Regent's Park; and she 
with some of the masques: they have endeavoured , could come to no other conclusion than that Deveril 
to find out who I am, but cannot for the life of them. ' was a depraved, profligate, and unprincipled young 
My sisters are here—they are dressed as Maids of ' man. No doubt lingered in her mind upon this 
Honour in the time of Louis XIV: but my mother point: she would have hoped if there had been room 
isnot. I did not much think she would come—and for hope—but there was none: she would still have 
the girls have just told me that she has shut herself furnished him with an opportunity of explaining 
up in her apartment at home in a fit of the sullens, his conduct—but she felt that there could be nothing 
or something of the sort. But come, let us go into to explain. That he was living with the eminent 
the refreshment room and seize an opportunity of ballet-dancer was clear beyond the possibility of 
getting eome wine without standing the chance of ' doubt; and with this proof of his depravity it was 
revealing who we are.” | impossible any longer to suspect the truth of Lady 

 Willingly,” answered Lord Harold, glad that he ; Saxondale’s narrative. 
had thus escaped at least for the present from far-; Florina wrestled with all her strength against the 
ther questioning on the part of Lord Saxondale. grief which she experienced; but the shock had been 

We need not dwell any longer upon the incidents, | so rude, the disappointment was so severe, that she 
pleasures, or details of the masqued ball at Harcourt ' could not help feeling it most deeply—most keenly. 
House. Suffice it to say that at two o’clock in the! Her aunt Lady Macdonald, not for an instant sus- 
morning the supper-rooms were thrown open; and pecting the real truth, fancied that Florina was ine 
then it was expected—as indeed it was necessary ' disposed; and the young lady did not contradict the 
for the purpose of partaking of the banquet—that' supposition. At the same time she declared that 
all the guests should remove their masks. This was ' she was not sufficiently an invalid to require the at- 
done; and infinite was the amusement produced by | tendance of #&e family physician, but that in a few 
the revelation of countenances that now took place. | days she should be herself again. The greater por- 
But Lord Harold Staunton did not wait for the an- | tion of the week was passed by Florina in the soli- 
nouncement of supper; and retired at an hour so; tude of her own apartments,—but not with her 
early as to astonish and almost disgust Lord Saxon- | ivory-painting nor her music. All the implements 
dule, who declared his intention to remain until the | connected with the former did she place out of 
end: but his friend pleaded sudden and severe in- sight, inasmuch as they reminded her of him from 
disposition as an excuse for his premature depar- ' whom she had learnt the art; and as for her nfusic, 
ture. The truth was that Harold was most anxious ' she was not in spirits to enable her to play enliven- 
to reach his own lodgings, and ponder well upon all , ing airs, and was already too sad to practise melan- 
that had occurred between himself and the unknown ! choly ones. It was a long and anxious week for 
lady. He was more infatuated with that mysterious | poor Florina: often and often did the tears flow down 
being than it seemed possible for one of his reckless , her cheeks—often and often too was her bosom con- 
and dissipated character to become, and more than . vulsed with sobs ! 
he himself could account for. When he retired to| But during that week, had Deveril made no at- 
rest, sleep did not soon visit his eyes; and when it: tempt to communicate with her? The reader will 
did come, he was pursued with the most fantastic recollect that when he called at the house on the 
dreams, Queen Isabella of Spain appearing conspi- , same day as Lady Saxondale, the door had been 
cuous as the heroine. { shut in his face, and he was dismissed with the in- 

He rose before nine in the morning, and anxiously timation that his services were no longer required, 
awaited the arrival of the promised communication. | but that he was to send in his account. At first 
Nor was he kept in suspense much beyond the pro- | he thought that Lady Macdonald had discovered what 
mised hour. A letter was brought up by his valet , had taken place between himself and Florina; and 
Alfred at about half-pest nine o'clock, and the ad- | he was thus plunged into the deepest despondency. 
dress of which was written in the same disguised | But on the following day he learnt from other 
female hand as the billet he had shown to Lord | sources how Lady Saxondale had been propagating 
Baxondale. On opening the letter he perceived at | the most odious calumnies concerning him; and he 
the first glance a bank-note for one thousand | now at once understood the motive of the treat- 
pounds; and inside the envelope was written a|ment which he had ‘eceived at Lady Macdonald’s 
name——nothing butaname! ° house in Cavendish Square. He thereupon ad- 

“Ah!” ejaculated Lord Harold Staunton as that | dressed a letter to Lady Macdonald, stating that 
name met his eye—the name of the lady's enemy | the tongue of slander had been busy at Work to 
with whom he was to seck # dispute: and then, | injure him, and beseeching an opportunity to en- 
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plain and vindicate his conduct in respect to Lady 
Saxondale. But Lady Macdonald returned hin his 
letter in a blank envelope. He wrote to her again ; 
and the second letter was returned unanswered. 
He called at the house once more, but was sternly 
denied an interview with her ladyship. Subse- 
quently he waited about in the neighbourhood, on 
various occasions, in the hope of seeing Florina: 
ebut in this expectation he was disappointed. Not 
for an instant suspecting that it was she whose 
voice he had heard under such mysterious circum- 
stances, that evening when she visited his villa- 
residence and when she had fied so precipitately, he 
of course knew not that she herself had any reason 
more than her aunt for thinking ill of him; and 
in his own heart he hoped and believed that Florina 
had ot put faith in Lady Saxondale’s story. Thus 
Deveril buoyed himself up with the idea that Flo- 
rina herself had not turned against him, but at all 
events that if her suspicion or her jealousy had been 
excited, a word of explanation from his lips would 
clear up everything. He was therefore most anx- 
ious to find an opportunity of seeing her: but the 
whole week passed away without furnishing him 
wuch an occasion. 

On her part Florina learnt from her aunt that he 
had called a second time and had also sent letters, 
but that his visit had been refused and his commu- 
nications returned to him. It was only in a casual 
manner and in the course of conversation that Lady 
Macdonald mentioned these circumstances to her 
niece; for, as before stated, she entertained not 
the slightest suspicion that the young lady experi- 
enced any degree of interest in William Deveril. 
But what did Florina think of the young man’s 
pertinacity in seeking to communicate with her 
aunt ? She could only set it down to a brazen 
effrontery; and her unfavourable opinion of him 
was thus materially enhanced. 

‘* He knows not,” she said to herself, “ that it was 
I who was irdiscreet and imprudent enough to re- 
pair to his country-residence, and even penetrate 
up to the very threshold of his door, on that night 
wheg the fatal truth of his proiligacy was made 
known to me. No—he could not suppose for an 
instant that I should have taken such a step—that 
I should have compromised myself in such a 
manner! He therefore fancies that the mode in 
which he is living is utterly unknown to me, and 
that therefore it is but Lady Saxondale’s story 
which he has to explain away. This he seeks to do 
through the medium of my aunt, in the hope that if 
he succeeded therein he would stand on the same 
footing as heretofore in respect to myself. Alas, 
alas! the deeper the insight I obtain into William 
Deveril’s character, the greater does his duplicity 
appear. Ah! and I who would have trusted my 
happiness to such a man—Oh! what a wreck should 
I have made of it. Better, better far to become the 
wife of Edmund Saxondale, who simulates no vir- 
tues, and therefore in his vices is at least free from 
hypocrisy, than bestow my hand on William De- 
veril, who is all deceit, all falsehood. I must banish 
his image from my memory——would that I had 
not loved him as I have! But after all, the lesson 
is perhaps intended by heaven to render me obedient 
to the wishes of my relatives, and entrust my happi- 
ness to their guidance. Surely, surely, my aunt, 
who has been so kind and good to me, can have but 





one motive in wishing me to espouse Edmund 
Saxondale ?—and that motive is for the best. I 
will accept my destiny—and henceforth will be ruled 
by her who has supplied to me a mother’s place.” 

Such was the train of reflections into which Lady 
Florina Staunton fell one evening, at the expiration 
of the week which had elapsed since the discoveries 
made concerning Deveril. She was seated in an 
apartment which looked upon the garden at the back 
of the house. The wirdow was open—the bright 
green foliage of the trees outside waved around the 
iron railings of the balcony—and the perfume of the 
flowers was wafted into the room. There was a 
gentle breeze fraught with a refreshing influence 
after the sickly warmth of a sultry day; and Florina 
stepped forth upon the balcony to woo the cooling 
zephyr to her throbbing brows and flushed counte- 
mance. For her cheeks had a hectic red, and 
seemed to burn with the fever-heat which was upon 
her and which had arisen from the troubled state of 
her mind. 

It has already been stated in a previous chap- 
ter that there was a means of egress from the 
premises at the back part of the house. This con- 
sisted of a side-gate opening from the garden into 
& carriage-way that ran between Lady Macdonald’s 
mansion and the adjoining one, the stables belong. 
ing to both being at the bottom. As Florina 
stepped forth on the balcony, from the height where 
she stood she could see over the enclosure-wall into 
the alley just spoken of, and it was with feclings 
which suddenly became strangely agitated and con- 
flicting that she beheld the object of her thoughts— 
William Deveril! 

Yes—there he was, standing in the lane, evidently 
watching for her appearance; and the ejaculation 
of joy which burst trom his lips the moment she 
stepped forth upon the balcony, reached her ears in 
the stillness of evening. Her first impulse was to 
retreat: but a still more powerful feeling held her 
rivetted where she stood. What followod was the 
work of an instant. Deveril flew to the gate—tore 
it open—and rushed into the garden. There was 
something which struck Florina as so audacious, so 
full of a matchless effrontery in this proceeding, that 
all her patrician dignity came to her aid in a mo- 
ment. Drawing herself up to her full height, she 
waved her hand, saying, “ Depart, sir—dare not to 
intrude yourself within the privacy of this garden !” 

Deveril stopped suddenly short beneath the bal- 
cony, and gazed up with a look so full of astonish- 
ment and mournful reproach—so full of mingled 
tenderness and deprecating sorrow—that Florina 
felt a gush of ineffable emotions welling up from 
her heart, making her bosom throb, and producing 
a suffocating sensation in the throat,—so that her 
whole appearance grew suddenly changed and she 
seemed melting, yielding, forgiving! 

“Lady Florina,” said William Devenl, “I be- 
seech you to grant me a few minutes’ interview. 
It shall be to say that everything is at an end be- 
tween us, if you will—but let me not be discarded 
for ever from your heart in consequence of a vile 
calumny. After everything which has taken place 
between us, I have a right to expect the opportunity 
of giving an explanation—and you can searcely be 
so cruel or unjust as to refuse me one.” 

The young man spoke in @ subdued but earnest 
voice. Hoe spoke thus in a low tone for fear of 
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being overheard at other windews or by the neigh- 
bours; but so clear was his voice in its masculine| And then there was a pause, during which the 
melody, and so earnest were his accents in their | young nobleman looked strangely upon the youth- 
manly ploading, that not a syllable was lost to Lady | ful artist—while the latter had some difficulty in 
Florina’s ears, although the baleony in which she | recovering from the confusion into which this most 
stood was a considerable height from the ground, | disagreeable and unexpected encounter had thrown 
Then too, as she gazed down upon that young man | him. as 
whose personal beauty was of so fascinating acha-| “May I inquire, sir,” at length said Lord 
racter, and whese form was so perfect in its statue- Harold sternly, “ what you are doing here ?” 
like symmetry—the music of his voice, too, flowing | “I came,” at once responded William pabhaled 
with such tender earnestness upon the evening | “to give certain explanations which I have sought 
sephyr, as if the melody of the human soul mingled | to give by all legitimate means——” 
with the perfumes which the flowers sent forth,— | “I understand from my aunt, Lady Macdonald,” 
Lady Florina felt all her stern resolves thawing | interrupted Lord Harold Staunton, “ that she haa 
away, and the hostile feelings which had frozen in | forbidden you the house, and that you have been 
ice round her heart melting beneath the influence | persecuting her with calls and letters. I presume 
of reviving tenderness. Still she answered not im- | therefore that you havo now been endeavouring tu 
mediately, but with a softening and mournful look | force your way into my aunt’s presence—or that 
gazed down upon him whom she had loved so ten- | you penetrated hither for that purpose, but think. 
derly and so well, and whom she would give the | better of it, were beating a precipitate retreat———” 
world to be able to love again ! “Your lordship must put what construction you 
“ Ah! I see that you have believed the tale which | will upon my conduct,” returned Deveril, mildly 
bas reached your cars,” resumed Deveril as he | but firmly: and he was determined to say nothing 
anxiously watched her looks and thought that he | that should compromise Florina. 
understood all that was passing in her mind: “but| ‘ What! you dare treat the matter thus coolly P” 
now that you see me you can believe it no longer! | exclaimed Lord Harold. “Know you not, sir, that 
Lady Florina, will you descend for a few minutes} a nephew is bound to protect his aunt against such 
into the garden? or will you tell me how I may | intrusion, or attempted intrusion as this ?” 
forward a letter to you? I have longed—Oh! I] “Iam well aware that my conduct must seem 
have longed to write, but was fearful of com- | euspicious,” replied Deveril, still calm and unexcited 
mitting an indiscretion—afraid of compromising |—and he was inwardly rejoiced to perceive that 
you—” Lord Harold Staunton entertained not the slightest 
suspicion that it was to seek an interview with his 


“‘Cumpromising me!” echoed Florina, with an 
access of scornful feeling, a sudden and total change | sister and not with his aunt, that he (Deveril) had 
come thither. : 


taking place within her all in a moment, effected by 
that talismanic word which he had so unfortunately | “Suspicious indeed!” exclaimed the young noble, 
man, working himself up into a rage. “It is more 


uttered: for she felt that she had indeed been 

compromised by having been beguiled into an | than suspicious, sir—it is downnght impudent—in 

avowal of love to that young man who dwelt pri- | short, it is conduct which deserves personal chastise- 
ment, Pity it is that no lacquey was at hand to 


vately with an opera-dancer. ‘ Compromised!” 
she repeated bitterly ; “Oh, you have already com- | kick you out of the premises into which you have 
dared intrude.” 


promised me tuo much with myself!—and I know 
‘* My lord,” said Deveril, his cheeks now redden- 


not how it is that I have so far forgotten all the 
proper pride of my position and my sex, to lin- | ing, “it would grieve me sorely to aggravate the 
ger here even for the few moments that I have | impropriety of my conduct by saying anything 
suffered you to address me.” harsh to you: but I must beg to remind your lord- 
Another instant, and Florina had disappeared | ship that you are using language whith I cannot 
listen to without indignation. I am well aware 


from the balcony! She flitted away like an ap- 
parition—thus abruptly retreating into her apart- | that I have been indiscrect in entering Lady Mac- 
donald’s premises in a surreptitious manner: but I 


ment; and it seemed as if by magic that she had 

gone so suddenly. The casement was immediately a not done so without some excuse. Vilely ca- 

closed; and Deveril, almost staggered by the blow, | lumniated, I was refused admittance at her lady- 

felt. as if hope had suddenly perished within him. ship’s front-door—my letters were returned un- 
opened—and not choosing to incur her ladyship’s 


“Good heavens!” he murmured bitterly, “has 
Lady Saxondale so successfully spread tho ‘venom | evil opinion without giving explanations on my own 
part to vindicate my character, I certainly sought 


of her calumny P” 
He lingered for a few moments, gazing up at | admittance into her dwelling.” 
that balcony where the bright and beautiful object | ‘ You have been expelled her front door, and 
of his adoration had just before stood, and whence | your letters have been returned unopened?” ex. 
claimed Harold Staunton, repeating Deveril’s words 


she had vanished as swiftly as hope also had van- 
ished from his own heart. Allin an instant he felt | in a taunting manner. “Surely those indications | 
were sufficjent to convince you that your presence 


that he should be wrong to remain any longer 
there; and with a deep sigh he turned away. But | could be dispensed with; and any attempt te in- 
as he issued forth from the garden-gate, he came | trude again becomes an act of the grossest rudeness 
in somewhat violent contact with an individual who | and most flagrant indecency. We will not howevar 
was about to enter. They both retreated a step or | discuss the question farther. You must give me 
eile ari their lips gave ejaculatory utterance te | satisfaction, sir, for your impertinence.” 
"8 DAMES, “My lord,” replied Deveril, now asewmang a 
“Ab! William Deveril |” haughty dignity, which, as ho was no aristocrat, was 
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entirely his own—the natural pride of a man of This note Deveril at once despatched by a porter 
high feeling,— had you spoken in other terms I , in a cab to his villa-residence in the neighbourhood 
should certainly have held myself bound to make of the Regent’s Park. He then resumed his writing, 
an apology for my intrusion within the precincts of and penned several letters. The first was also to 

dy Macdonald’s dwelling. Indeed, I have already | Angela—another was to Mr. Gunthorpe—a third to 
an acer as i eae my sense of its stage: ! Florina, and the others to friends op acjanintansee: 
priety, and therefore my sorrow that I should have The task had occupicd him nearly two hours; and 
beon guilty of such conduct. But, considering the | when he had finished this correspondence, he sealed 
tone which your lordship now thinks fit to adopt | the several letters and packed them all up together 
towards me, I decline to offer a single word in the | in a sheet of paper. Ie then wrote upon the out- 
shape of excuse or apology.” side of the envelope, “It is earnestly requested that 

“Ah! is this your decision?” exclaimed Lord | the letters contained herein, may be delivered imme- 
Harold fiercely. _ _ | diately to their respective addresses.” He then 

“Tt is—most positively,” returned Deveril, with | locked up the packet in his writing-desk, and put the 
increasing hauteur. key in his pocket. 

“Then,” immediately rejoined the nobleman,| It was now half-past ten o'clock; and a double 
“you will name the friend to whom I may send | knock at the front-door resounded through the 
mine.” house. In a few moments Mr. hae tn an- 

“What! would you provoke me to a duel?” | nounced. He was a young man of four-and-twenty, 
cried Deveril, who had scarcely apprehended that it | with a pleasing countenance, a gentcel figure, and an 
was Ifarold’s intention to push matters to this ex- | air of mingled good-nature and frankness. 
treme—and his heart smote him at the idea of} “My dear Deveril,” he said, taking our hero’s 
standing up in a hostile manner against the brother | hand, “how the deuce have you managed to get 
of her whom he loved so devotedly. yourself into this scrape with Lord Harold Staunton 

“JT have already told you, Mr. red was aia ube are such a peaceable disposition and 
Staunton’s answer, “that you must afford me satis- | excellent tomper?” 
faction. I do not wish to give any unseemly pro-| Devoril gave Mr. aaaneras hurried stoi of 
vocation on my part: but as it appears,” he added | what had taken place—or rather of such particulars 
scornfully, “that you yourself require some such | as he thought fit to describe,—leaving Florina’s 
inducement to make you show your courage, I am | name altogether out of the question, and sufforing 
forced to act thus. Consider, sir, that I have given | his friend to retain a similar impression to that 
you a blow:”—and with the tips of his fingers he | which Lord Harold himself had received in respect 
touched Deveril on the cheek. a to his ign into the eles serena yas 

“Enough, Lord Harold!” exclaimed the young | to seek an interview wi y Macdonald, for 
artist, = own spirit now eased ears ‘ ee pa purpose of explaining away Lady Saxondale’s 
have asked me to namo my friend—I refer you to umnies. 

Mr. Forester, whose apartments are in the Albany.” | “Well, it is an unpleasant business,” said Fores. 

“T have some slight knowledge of Mr. Forester,” | ter: “but it seems there is no alternative save to 
responded Lord Harold, “ and will lose no time exchange shots. Of course you know, Deveril—— 
in sending a seo parr ge ral gs a. a mind, I pam not say it because I oe it he 

He then bowed coldly and distantly, and turning | make any undue impression on your mind——bu 
on his heel, walked away without entering the pre- | it is my duty to mention the fact, that Lord Harold 
cincts of his aunt’s dwelling. Staunton is what is termed-——~” 

William Deveril lingerod for a few moments to| “I know what you mean,” observed Deveril 
let him get to a distance, and then likewise pro- | quietly, “crack shot. I have heard it mentiorted 
— up se ae or iraner saris er ar “4 ero atiamaa the most astonishing feats 

€ may here observe that on quitting the bal- | with the pistol.” 
cony, Lady Florina retreated into another apart-| “I have scon him,” rejoined Forester. “Dut 
ment, which did not command a view of the garden | you, my dear fellow—what sort of a marksman do 
nor of the premises at the back of the house. She | you consider yourself ?” 
therefore did not observe that William Deveril,on| I have never practised, and scarcely ever fired a 
issuing forth from the enclosure, had encountered | pistol in my life,” responded Deveril. “Besides, 
petite in ieeieatl sea iate Age : you do not a : a ae oda se I 
eve nD way direct to the Albany, where | mean seriously to attempt the taking of my adver- 
he inquired for Mr. Forester; but learning that this | sary’s life?” 
gentleman was not in at the moment, he penned a| “You will be insane if you do not,” was his 
hurried note to prepare him for the visit which he | friend’s answer: “for if you risk your own life, you | 
might expect from Lord Harold’s friend in the 
course of the evening. Having left this note with 
the porter of the Albany, Deveril proceeded to his 
lodgings in Pall Mall; on reaching which he imme- 
diately sat down at his writing-table and wrote the 
following lines :—~ | 





certainly ought to do your best-———” 

“Enough upon that point,” interrupted Deveril 
‘At all events I shall do my duty. And now | 
tell me, have you received a visit from his lordship’s 
friend ?” 

“Captain Lennox of the Guards called upon me | 
at half-past nine o’clock,” replied Forester. “I had | 
te : 2 just returned to my rooms in the Albany, and had 
ing : at grisea (ne chasaig Cs as sea paras received your note, which not alittle astonished me 
te eieep at my lodgings, but hope to be with you early in | However, cverything is settled. You had better 
the forenoon to-morrow, Your affectionate come and pass the night with me—we will have 

“ WILLIAM.” | supper and champagne, and so forth——” " 
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** Pall Mall, 3 past 8 o’clock. 
“* Dearest Angela, 
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“Thank you—but I must decline your hospitality. 
I will breakfast with you at any hour you name in 
the morning.” 

“That must be at five punctually,” rejoined 
Forester: “for we have to be upon the ground at 
half-past six o’clock.” 

‘And which is the appointed place?” asked 
Deveril. 

‘The fields in the immediate vicinage of Hamp- 
‘stead Heath. By the bye, Captain Lennox under- 
took to bring the regimental surgeon with him; 
and therefore we need not trouble ourselves on that 
point. Have you got pistols? No. Well, I will 
take mine—and at all events you will have the be- 
nefit of good ones. And now, what are you going 
to do with yourself? ‘You will not come with me 
to my rooms—shall I stay with you? or shall we go 
out together for an hour or two ?” 

‘TI wish to remain alono,” answered Deveril. 
Do not think me rude or churlish, nor insensible 
to your kind intention——” 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Forester. 
“In these circumstances one does exactly as one 
chooses. Good night, then. You will be with me 
at five ?” 

‘Not a minute later,” answered Deveril: and 
Mr. Forester thereupon took his leave of the young 
qrtist. 


CHAPTER XL 


THE DUEL. 


Iv we look into Lord Harold Staunton’s lodgings in 
Jermyn Street, at precisely the same time when the 
preceding interviow took place between Forester 
and Deveril in Pall Mall, we shall find that noble- 
man seated alone in his drawing-room. Captain 
Lennox had just left him, having communicated the 
arrangements made with Mr. Forester, and having 
settled the hour of appvintment when they were to 
meet again in the morning. 

e Lord Harold’s countenance was prave and serious. 
Tt was not that he feared the duel, nor dreaded its 
consequences in respect to himself: but ho scarcely 
admired the part he had played in provoking it. 

“ When once I stand in the presence of William 
Deveril,” he said to himself, “I cannot help taking 
a deadly aim at him. It is for this purpose I havo 
provoked the duel—and I almost wish that what 
has been done could be safely and honourably un- 
done. But no: that is impossible! Iam a fool,” 
he suddenly exclaimed, speaking aloud and rising 
from. his seat, “ to let these feelings grow upon me. 
‘What is a duel after all? It is an incident in the 
life of every man of the world, and is fraught with 
an eclat of a flattering nature. Woll, but somehow 
or another I cannot sec the thing in this light on 
the present occasion. Pshaw! this is drivelling 
folly—I will and must be gay!’’ 

Scaroely had he spoken these words, when a loud 
double knock reverberated through the house; and 
Lord Saxondale was speedily introduced. 

“A pretty fellow you are, Harold, to make an 
appointment with me to dine at Long’s and then 
preak it. So I had to dine by myself. Good turtle 
and® venison, however—and iced-punch execllent. 
Those were consolations.” 
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“You must forgive me, my dear fellow,” an- 
swered Staunton; “but some particular business 
kept me away from you. However, we can now go 
out and pass an hour or two together.” 

“What the deuce is the matter with you ?” asked 
Edmund, surveying his friend with attention: “you 
have a strange look, and a sort of forced gaiety. 
Has anything happenedP I hope nothing bad.. 
Perhaps your creditors have been dunning you~” 

“Well, it is something of that sort,” observed 
Staunton, compelling himself to laugh, althcugh ho 
was not altogether in the humour. “ But ceme— 
let us go and amuse ourselves somewhere.” 

“That is exactly what I wish,” returned Saxon- 
dale. “Emily Archer is dancing away to-night 
at the Opera—and she will not have me to escort 
her home.” 

“What do you meanP You have broken with 
her already.” 

“Not ITindeed! I mean that since Iam going 
to amuse myself with you, she must amuse herself 
alone for once. Come.” 

The two young nobleman now strolled forth to- 
gether. First of all they visited the gaming-table; 
and Saxondale, though by no means a shrewd ob- 
server, could not avoid noticing a continuation of 
that peculiarity which he had already seen in his 
friend’s manner: but Harold had his own reasons 
for saying nothing to Edmund relative to the pend- 
ing duel. He gambled recklessly, and drank large 
draughts of wine. His purse was well filled with 
money: for the reader will recollect that he had 
received a thousand-pound-note in the morning from 
the unknows lady of the masquerade. At least 
three hundred pounds of this sum he lost in about 
half-an-hour; and then suddenly flinging down the 
dice box, he said to his friend, “‘ Come, Saxondale-= 
I have had enough of this. Let us be off.” 

Sallying forth from the gambling-house, the two 
young noblemen visited the cider-cellars — then 
looked in at the Coal Hole—and subsequently be- 
stowed the honour of their presence upon threo or 
four other places of the same sort,—Lord Harold 
everywhere drinking immoderately. At two o'clock 
in the morning they wound up their amusements 
with a supper of devilled kidneys and Welch-rabbits 
at Hvans’s in Covent Garden; and then they sepa- 
rated, Lord Saxondale going home uncommonly 
tipsy in a cab, and Lord Harold Staunton proceed 
ing to Jermyn Street on foot, that the fresh air of 
the morning might cool his heated brows. Not that 
he himself was intoxicated. He could always im- 
bibe with impunity a large quantity of liquor; and 
though within the last few hours he had partaken 
of far more than even on such occasions he was 
wont to do, yet he scarcely felt the effects thereof. 

On entering his ludgings he bade Alfred— to 
whom he had confidentially communicated the 
pending duel—call him precisely at five o’clock: he 
then threw himself, dressed as he was, upon the 
bed, and sank into a troubled and agitated sleep. 

But we must now transport the reader’s atton- 
tion to Mr. Forster’s rooms in the Albany, and sup- 
pose that the hour of five in the morning was boing 
proclaimed from all the steeples of the West End. 
Punctual to his appointment, William Deveril made 
his appearance. Forester grasped him cordially by 
the hand, and surveyed him earnestly to see how he 
bore the prospect of the life-and-death affair about 
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to take place. Tho young artist seemed as cool and 
collected as ever; anda stranger gasing upon him 
would not have known that there was anything 
unusual in his mind. He was dressed with his 
usual neatness, and appeared as if he had enjoyed 
several hours of calm and refreshing sleep. 

An excellent breakfast was served up, of which 
Deveril partook. When it was over Mr. Forester 
looked at his watch, saying, ‘It is now half-past 
five—my carriage will be at the door in ten minutes. 
If you have anything particular to say, you had 
better do so at once.” 

“T have but one request to make,’ answered 
Deveril, producing a small key from his pocket. 
“Take this—it opens the writing-desk at my lodg- 
ings. IfI fall, you will know what to do.” 

“Depend upon it, my dear fellow,” returned 
Forester, “whatever your instructions are they shall 
be fully and faithfully attended to. Have you any- 
thing more to say ?” 

“Nothing,” responded Deveril, “except to ex- 
press my thanks for your kindness.” 

Mr. Forester’s valet entered the room to announce 
that the carriage was in waiting. That gentleman 
now produced from a cupboard an ominous-looking 
box in a green baise bag; and this the valet at once 
conveyed down to the carriage. Forester and 
Deveril followed, and took their seats in the vehicle, 
which then drove rapidly away. 

During the ride to Hampstead the two gentlemen 
eonversed upon indifferent matters; and Deveril 
showed that young as he was—being, as the reader 
is aware, scarcely twenty, though he looked a year 
or two older—he possessed a firm and courageous 
mind. Not that he treated the matter with unbe- 
coming flippancy—very far from it: there was a 
certain gravity and sedateness in his mien und tone 
which became the position wherein he was placed, 
but which was as far removed from the sentiment 
of fear as it was from levity. 

On reaching the heath, Forester and Deveril left 
the carriage, which drove away to a distance so as 
not to excite suspicion in the neighbourhood ; and 
they proceeded on toot to the appointed place. 
Forester had purposely put on a loose over-coat that 
he might carry the pistol-case concealed beneath it: 
for the ominous-looking box before referred to, was 
the one containing the deadly weapons. It was 
twenty minutes past six as they entered the field 
where the duel was to take place; and the quick 
glance which Forester threw around showed him 
that they were first upon the ground. 

Tt was a beautiful morning: the sun was already 
shining brightly—the birds were singing in the trees 
~—and nature, reviving from the lethargy of night, 
was arraying herself in her most cheerful smiles, 
Deveril could not help heaving a sigh as he reflected 
how perverse was the heart of man, that by its pas- 
sions it could lead to the desecration of a world which 
the Creator had made so fair and beautiful, and 
the sunny joyousness of which too often formed so 
trong a contrast with the deeds enacted by its 
human denizens. 

His meditations were however cut short by a sud- 
den ejaculation from the lips of Forester, who cried 
out, “ Here they come!”—and Deveril, looking in 
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Lord Harold Staunton, ere quitting his lodgings, 
had made certain hasty improvements in his toilet: 
nevertheless his appearance was not altogether cha- 
racterised by the same degree of neatness as that of 
William Deveril. On the contrary, he looked as if 
he had passed a portion of the night in a debauch. 
His companions were Captain Lennox and the mili- 
tary surgeon. The former was a fine tall man, of 
commanding appearance, and evidently of great 
physical strength; he wore a moustache, which to# 
gether with his thick brows and keen piercing eyes, 
gave him a certain fierceness of look; while his air 
was haughty, self-sufficient, and aristocratic. As 
for the surgeon, he was altogether of an opposite 
appearance—being short and stout, with a rubicund 
face and a particularly red nose, as if he were 
amazingly addicted to the pleasures of the ta- 
ble. 

Lord Harold bowed with distant politeness to 
Mr. Deveril, who returned the salutation in a simi- 
lar manner. The two seconds—namely, Captain 
Lennox and Mr. Forester—almost instantaneously 
proceeded to a settlement of the preliminaries,—~ 
measuring the ground, and loading the pistols in 
each other’s presonce,— during which proceeding 
the military surgeon walked apart, and while pre- 
tending to blow his nose, applied a brandy-flask to 
his lips. The seconds, having made their arrange. 
ments, placed their principals in their proper sta- 
tions; and thus, to use Captain Lennox’s military 
phrase, “the ground was made clear for ac- 
tion !” 

“You have nothing more to say to me beyond 
the instructions already given?” inquired Mr. 
Forester of Deveril, as he handed him a loaded 
pistol. 

“ Nothing,” was the answer, returned in a tone 
of grave firmness. 

“Then there need be no farther delay,” re- 
joined Mr. Forester. “It is arranged that Captain 
Lennox will give the signal. Observe where he has 
now taken his place with a white kerchief in his 
hand. When he drops that kerchief, you will avert 
your head, raise the pistol, and fire.” ° 

Deveril in‘imated that he understood these instrue- 
tions; and Mr. Forester drew aside to a little dis- 
tance, so as to avoid the chance of receiving Lord Ha- 
rold’s bullet. This nobleman had in the meantime re- 
ceived his weapon from Captain Lennox, who had 
immediately after posted himself in such a position 
that he formed with the two duellists the apex of 
a triangle. The military doctor had seated himself 
under a hedge, where he regaled himself with a see 
cond dose of the contents of the brandy-flask to set- 
tle the qualms of an empty stomach. 

Everything was now ready: but just at the very 
instant that Captain Lennox was about to let the 
handkerchief fall, a loud stentorian voice roared out, 
“Stop!” —* 

All eyes being turned in the direction whenoe 
this command emanated, the unmistakable figure 
of Mr. Gunthorpe was seen clambering over a gate 
in the hedge close by where the doctor was seated. 
Up jumped the medical gentleman, as much staz- 
tled as if a whole posse of policemen had appeared 
upon the spot: but on perceiving that the new 


the direction where his friend’s eyes were fixed, be- | comer was alone, he regained his self-possession, 
held his opponent accompanied by two individuals ' and deliberately took a third pull at the brandy- 
advancing across the field. j flask. Over the gate did Mr. Gunthorpe seramble, 
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—his naturally red face being quite purple with 
excitement, while the perspiration rolled in large 
drops down it; and his brown scratch wig had got 
* turned all awry under his broad-brimmed hat. He 
brandished his gold-headed cane as if it were a con- 
stablo’s staff, and rolled along on his little fat logs 


towards the spot where the duellists and their se- |. 


conds stood. 

* “Who the deuce is this?” exclaimed Captain 
Lennox, twirling his moustache. “I suppose it’s 
some justice of the peace——” 

“ No, sir,” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe, who had 
just arrived near enough to catch the remark. “I 
do not come in a magisterial capacity —” 

“TI should think not indeed!” observed Lord Ha- 
rold contemptuously. “Magistrates and county- 
justices don’t usually take up their quarters at a 
boiled-beef house on Holborn Hill.” 

“This affair can proceed no farther,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe, bestowing not the slightest heed upon 
Lord Harold Staunton’s insolent observation: but 
placing himself midway between the two duellists’ 
he said, “I did not choose to involve you all in ex- 
posure by bringing the police authorities with me: 
but I am nevertheless determined to put a stop to 
this business. So if you mean to fire, gentlemen, 
I must become your target.” 

William Deveril had started with astonishment 
on seeing Mr. Gunthorpe; and Forester, observing 
the effect thus produced by that gentleman’s pre- 
sence, hastily inquired of Deveril if he knew who 
he was? 

“‘'Yes—I do indeed know who he is; and have 
every reason to do so,” responded the young artist. 
** Ho is one to whom I am under many obligations. 
But it is most provoking that he should have found 
us out !” 

“Oh! he must not be allowed to interfere in this 
way,’ added Forester. “I will see what Lennox 
says.” 

He and the Captain thereupon accosted Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, and asked him by what right he strove to 
put a stop to this affair of honour P 

“@€n affair of honour do you call it!” exclaimed 
the old gentleman indignantly and scornfully. “I 
pronounce it to be an affair of dishonour——” 

“Beware, sir, what you say!” interrupted Cap- 
tain Lennox fiercely: “for with that remark you 
impeach the characters of all concerned—and if you 
dare repeat your insolence, I shall be compelled to 
pull your nose for you.” 

“It is a great pity, sir,” rejoined Mr. Gunthorpe, 
“that the people should have to pay taxes to main- 
tain a sot of military bullies of whom you are a very 
fair specimen.” 

“ By Jove, this is too much!” ejaculated Captain 
Lennox. “I must chastise you, sir.” 

“ And I will knock you down with my cane, if 
you dare touch me,” at once retorted Mr. Gunthorpe, 
holding his stick in a manner which showed that he 
was serious. 

Don’t hurt the old gentleman,” said Mr. Forester, 
seizing the arm of Captain Lennox who was about 
to commit a prompt onslaught on Mr. Gunthorpe. 
Let us endeavour to reason with him.” 

“You will not reason me into giving my consent 
to this duel,” observed the object of the remark. 
“And #0 you call it an affair of honour, do you? 
What! is it honourable for two young men to stand 


up and endeavour to take each other's life, for some 
trumpery cause or another ?”” 

“Permit me to ask,” interrupted Mr. Forester, 

“whether you are acquainted with the motives 
and causes which have led to the present meet- 
in. p” 
NOI am not,” at once rejoined Mr. Gun- 
thorpe; “and what is more, I do not want to know 
them. It is sufficient for me that by an accident I 
ascertained what was going to take place; and so I 
hastened off to prevent it.” 

“T will tell you what we must do,” exclaimed 
Captain Lennox: “we must tie the old fellow to 
yon gate, or else to a tree.” 

“‘ Yes—that’s the way to dispose of him,” said 
Lord Harold, who for the last two or three minutes 
had not been mingling in the conversation. 

“No,” said Deveril, now advancing towards the 
group in the middle of the ground: “I will permit 
no indignity to be offered to Mr. Gunthorpe. At 
the same time I must earnestly represent to Mr. 
Gunthorpe himself, that he will see the impropriety 
of persevering in his attempt to stop this pro- 
ceeding.” 

““What! such words as these from gow? lips, 
William Deveril?” said the old gentleman reproach- 
fully. 

“My dear sir,” responded the young artist, “I 
have admitted to Mr. Forester: that I am acquainted 
with you—and your presence here may therefore 
be construed in a light prejudicial to my cha- 
racter.” 

“Oh! they will say that you were afraid to fight, 
and that you got a friend to stop the duel—will 
they?” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe. “Well then, 
I pledge my honourf¢that such is not the case. In- 
deed, it was quite in another way I learnt what was 
going on——” 

“We aro not bound to believe you, sir,” remarked 
Captain Lennox stiffly; “and therefere, as Mr 
Deveril has observed, you will only prejudice his 
honour by persisting in your interruption.” 

“ Nevertheless, I do persist,” said Mr. Gunthorpe 
resolutely. 

“Then, sir, we must remove you by force,” at 
once rejoined the Captain: and with a sudden move- 
ment he wrenched the gold-headed cane out of Mr. 
Gunthorpe’s hands. 

He and Forester together, then dragged the old 
gentleman off towards the gate, which they managed 
to do despite his struggles and resistance. 

* Deveril— William Deveril !” exclaimed Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, in accents of mingled anzer and reproach: 
“is it possible that you stand idly by and see this 
indignity committed P What, sir! You do not move? 
—I am ashamed of you!——I am astonished at you! 
After all———But I will have nothing more to do 
with you. Lord Harold, you too shall smart for 
permitting this! Will you not helpme? Oh! you 
refuse, do youP Well, mind what you are about! 
You will repent it, I say—you will repent it! 
Deveril, you declared you would not see me ill- 
treated—and yet you—you-——”” 

While thus giving vent to broken ejaculations, 
poor Mr. Gunthorpe, breathless and exhausted with 
‘ his cries and his struggles, was hurried up to the 
| gate; and there Captain Lennox and Mr. Forester 
, bound him securely to the rails with their handker- 
chiefs. Lord Harold laughed contemptuously of 
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the old gentleman’s threats: but William Deveril 
stood with his arms folded, his looks bent down, his 
face pale, and his lips white and quivering. He 
said not a word; and yet it was evident that he 
deeply felt the indignity offered to Mr. Gunthorpe. 

The Captain and Mr. Forester, having done their 
work, hastened back to the measured ground in 
order to hurry on the proceedings as quick as pos- 
sible, so as to prevent farther interruption. Tho 
military surgeon walked up to Mr. Gunthorpe, who 
was struggling desperately to emancipate himself 
from his bonds; and producing his brandy-flask, he 
offered to pour some down the captive’s throat, “in 
order to soothe him.” But Mr. Gunthorpe bade 
him begone with such fierce indignation, that the 
doctor did not persist in his proposal. 

Meanwhile Captain dennox had resumed his 
former position, with the white handkerchief ready 
to drop: Lord Harold and William Deveril again 
found themselves confronted according to the laws 
of honour—the signal was given—but only one 
pistol was fired. That one was Lord Harold Staun- 
ton’s. Deveril however stood unhurt. 

“You did not fire, sir!’ exclaimed Captain Len- 
nox to the young artist. 

“It was not my intention,” was the latter’s cold 
but firm reply. “It was not I who provoked this 
ducl——” 

“Enough: say nothing, Deveril!” interrupted 
Mr. Forester. “I presume that Lord Harold 
Staunton is now satisfied?’ he added, turning 
towards that individual. 

The young nobleman hesitated what reply to 
give. His better feelings prompted him to answer 
in the affirmative: but the empire which the lady 
of the masquerade had acquired over him, became 
paramount—he felt that to obtain the crowning 
favour of her love he must prosecute the murderous 
game still farther—and his decision was therefore 
taken accordingly. 

T cannot consider it an act of bravery on Mr , 
Deveril’s part to abstain from firing,” he said: 
“but I choose to regard it asa proof that he was 
resolved to avoid the chance of a second exchange 
of shots. Therefore I am not satisfied.” 

“We must proceed, Mr. Forester,” said Captain 

Lennox, with cold-bluoded laconism. 
- “his is nothing short of downright savage 
butchery and barbarous murder!” vociferated Mr. 
Gunthorpe, now struggling more desperately than 
ever to extricate himself from his bonds. “ Deveril 
--Lord Harold——” 

But here the old gentleman’s throat became so 
dry with excitement and hoarseness, that his voice 
failed him and he could say no more. 

Fresh pistols had in the meanwhile been handed 
to Lord Harold Staunton and William Deveril~ 
Captain Lennox again took his post—the signal 
with the white handkerchief was givon—and asharp : 
report rang through the morning air. in was 
it Lord Harold’s weapon that was alone fired: but 
this time not without effect—for Deveril dropped 
upon the grass! | 

“You have murdered him!” cried Mr. Gun- | 
thorpe, now suddenly recovering his voice: and 
with « superhuman effort he broke away from the | 
gate to which he had been bound. 

The military surgeon was already rushing to the 
spot where Forester and Lennox were raising Mr. | 
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Deveril. Lord Harold, much, agitated, likewise 
lent his assistance. The young man’s eyes were 
closed—his shirt and waistcoat over his right breast 
were already saturated with blood—his lips moved. 
not—the breath of life appeared to waver there no 
more! 

“Fly, fly!” exclaimed the military surgeon: “ he 
is dead; It is useless for you to remain.” 

“Dead! My God, is it possible? Dead! no-~w 
no!” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe, who now reached 
the spot: and falling upon his knees, he bent over 
the inanimate form of William Deveril. 

“ Here, sir,” said Mr. Forester. ‘ You are in- 
nocent of any hand in all this—take that key—it 
opens a desk at poor Deveril’s lodgings—and there 
you will find certain instructions to be fulfilled. For 
God’s sake, do not neglect them.” 

Thus speaking, Forester thrust the key into the 
hands of Mr. Gunthorpe, who was sobbing and 
weeping over the young artist as if his heart would 
break. Forester then sped away, along with Lord 
Harold Staunton and Captain Lennox,—Mr. Gun- 
thorpe and the surgeon alone remaining with him 
who had fallen in the duel. 

It must not however be thought that Forester 
meant to leave them to manage as they might in 
the matter. He made straight for the spot where 
he was to meet his carriage, and ordered it to pro- 
ceed as near to the field as it possibly could get— 
likewise giving instructions to his domestica that 
they were to hurry to the gcene, render what assist- 
ance they were able in removing the body into the 
vehicle, and then hold themselves entirely at the 
orders of Mr. Gunthorpe. Having done this, 
Forester rejoined Lord Harold and Captain Lennox, 
and hastened away with them in their own vehicle. 


CHAPTER XLL 
MORE SCENES AT SAXONDALE HOUSE. 


It was about half-past ten o’clock at night, when 
the tall form: of a man, with a hat slouched over his 
countenance, and muffled in a cloak, advanced hur- 
riedly up Park Lane. Considering that it was the 
middle of summer, it was doubtless somewhat sin- 
gular for an individual to be thus apparelled; and 
such a superfluity as a capacious mantle could only 
be for the purpose of disguise. So thought the po- 
liceman who was sauntcring leisurely down the 
street: but in that aristocratic quarter the consta- 
ble could not think of interfering with the object of 
his notice. He set it down as some affair of gal- 
lantry, and proceeded on his way. 

The mufiled figure stopped at the door of Saxon- 
dale House—knocked and rang—and during the 
few moments that elapsed ere his summons was 
answered, appeared excessively impatient and ner- 
vous. The door was however soon opened; and at 
once entering the hall, he himself, anticipating the 
functions of the porter, shut the door quickly; then 
removing his hat, he revealed the countenance of 
Lord Harold Staunton. He likewise threw off his 
cloak,—at the same time saying in an agitated 
manner to the porter, “ Of course you know what 
has occurred P Hence this disguise! Is Lord Saxon- 
dale at home P” e 

“ No, my lord—he is not,” was the reply, 
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" Lord Harold appeared to hesitate—and then said, “No!” ejaculated Staunton: “you must not adit 


“Do you know where he is P” 
Again the answer was in the negative, accom- 
panied by the intimation that Lord Saxondale had 


*peen absent the whole day. 


‘Perhaps her ladyship knows P” immediately re- 
joined Harold: “and she will tell me—for it is 
highly important that I should see my friend. Is 
her ladyship within P” 

* « Yes, my lord,” responded the porter. 

“And salone— disengaged? But perhaps the 
young ladies are with her ?” 

“No, my lord: they are gone to a party, and her 
ladyship is alone.” 

The hall-porter, to whose ears certain flying ru- 
mours of the duel had been wafted, was at no loss 
to understand wherefore Staunton had come thus 
disguised, nor why his looks were wild and haggard. 
But he of course made no remark in allusion to the 
subject; and forthwith summoning a footman, de- 
sired him to escort Lord Harold to the room where 
Lady Saxondale was seated. This was accordingly 
done; and in a few moments the young nobleman 
found himself alone with her ladyship. 

“Perhaps you did not expect to see me here to- 
night?” ho said, throwing himself upon a seat near 
the sofa where Lady Saxondale was placed. 

“Indeed I did not,” she answered coldly; “and I 
am much surprised that you sheuld come at this hour 
and under such circumstances.” 

‘You are surprised?” ejaculated Staunton, now 
gazing upon her with amazement the mest un- 
feigned. “ Have I not fulfilled your injunctions? 
——yes, even to the very letter !” 

“My lord,” answered Lady Saxondale, haughtily, 
but still with some degree of astonishment, ‘I am 
at a loss to understand you. Reports of what hap- 
pened this morning have reached me, and I there- 
fore can come to no other conclusion than that your 
reason is affected.” 

“Lady Saxondale,” cried Staunton, starting up 
from his seat as if goaded almost to madness by this 
unlooked-for reception, “is it possible that you can 
treat me in such a manner? Now, do not think 
that%hough I may seem excited I have in any way 
compromised you with the servants: for I purposely 
asked after Edmund first, and appeared to wish to 
see you only as the result of a sccond thought and 
for the purpose of ascertaining where Edmund is.” 

“Compromise me with my servants!” said Lady 
Saxondale, slowly rising from tho sofa; and draw- 
ing herself up to the full of her superb height, she 
bent her magnificent dark eyes with eagle look upon 
the astounded young nobleman: “I am at a loss, 
my lord, to understand such language. Think you 
that because your sister is engaged to become my 
son’s wife, that you possess the privilege of having 
the run of the house—to enter it at such an hour 
as this—force your way into my presence——No, 
my lord!” 

Harold had remained stupified while Lady Saxon- 
dale was thus spegking: but when she ceased, a 
sudden rage seized upon him, quick as the gust of 
the whirlwind sweeps over the ocean; and while his 
eyes flashed fire and his lips were white with rage, 
he said in a thick hoarse voice, “ Madam, your.con- 
duct is abominable!” 

“This to me?” cried Lady Saxondale: and she 
reache®? her hand towards the bell-pull, 


this crowning ignominy—or I will kill you—by the 
eternal heaven, I will kill you !” 

Lady Saxondale seemed suddenly dismayed, and 
her countenance became pale: but speedily recovers 
ing herself, she said, “It is but too evident that the 
calamity of this morning has turned your brain. I 
must not therefore be too hard upon you.” 

Thus speaking, she resumed her seat, with a slight 
relaxation from that cold dignity and freezing hau- 
teur which for tho last few minutes she had main- 
tained. Lord Harold, still standing, fixed upon her 
the keenest scrutiny, as if to fathom what was really 
passing in her mind, and penetrate beneath the 
mask of studied reserve and repelling chillness 
which he fancied she had purposely put on. But at 
length resuming his own seat likewise, he said, 
“You have alluded to the calamity of this morning. 
Can you look me in the face and tell me that you 
really regard it as a calamity P” 

“What!” cried Lady Saxondale: “to kill a per- 
son in a duel—is not this a calamity ?” 

“Stop!” said Lord Harold imperiously. ‘ Does 
your ladyship know this?”—and he produced the 
diamond-clasp which he had worn on the front of 
his cap at the masquerade. 

“‘No—certainly not,” responded Lady Saxon. 
dale, just deigning to fling one glance upon the 
jewel. 

“Nor this?” continued Lord Harold Staunton, 
next producing the letter which made the appoint- 
ment for that self-same masquerade. 

“What a question!” cricd Lady Saxondale with 
a contemptuous curl of the lip. “As if I knew 
aught of your correspondence !” 

“Then perhaps your ladyship is equally irnorant 
of this?”—and now ho produced the letter which 
contained naught save a name—and that ndme was 
William Deveril ! 

“ My lord, I begin to grow very weary indeed of 
these follies. I have put up with them for the 
last ten minutes out of compassion for your state 
of mind: but I must beg that they be not per- 
severed in.” 

“Lady Saxondale,” answered Lord Harold Staun- 
ton, with a strange and ominous outward calmness 
which rather denoted than concealed the pent-up 
fury of wrath and rage concentrated below: “ it 
suits your purpose to treat me thus—but you will 
not succeed! No: it shall not be permitted to any 
woman to make use of mo as her blind instrument 
for a particular object, and when that object 1s ac- | | 
complished, cast me off. Nay, worse than cast me: 
off—ignore my services and repudiate me altogether ! 
Madam, it was you who sent me that clasp—you 
who wrote that letter—you also who penned that 
name inside the envelope, which moreover contained 
a certain sum of money.” 

“ Lord Harold, your friends will have to put you 
under restraint,” responded Lady Saxondale. 

“We shall see!” ho rejoined drily. “Now, 
madam, you are giving me proof of the most 
matchicss effrontery that ever woman displayed or 
that the world saw. Can you possibly maintain 
that it was not you yourself who gave me the ap- 
pomtment to be at the masquerade—you who en- 
joined me to remove your enemy from your path— 
you who wrote me the name of that enemy on this 
paper, that name being William Deveril? Madam, 
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-no carthly conjecture could I form as to who Queen 
Isabella of Spain might be, until the morning after 
the masquerade. But when I received this missive 
mentioning the name-of the enemy with whom I 
was to seek s quarrel, provoke to a duel, and thus 
extirpate from your path, my suspicions instan- 
taneously fixed themselves upon you. Suspicions? 
—no! It was @ certainty—a conviction, beyond 
the possibility of doubt. And could you yourself 
havo been so insensate as to hope that I should not 
fathom your secret? Why, all London was ringing 
with the affair between William Deveril and your- 
self. He had insulted you—at least such was your 
story—and at all events you had taken the trouble 
to make the round of your acquaintances and spread 
the intelligence. There was a malignity in this 
conduct on your part which showed a determination 
to ruin William Deveril. What cause subsequently 
impelled you to wish his destruction, I know not: 
but that the Lady Saxondale to whom I am now 
speaking, was the Queen Isabella of Spain who 
gave me my mission at Harcourt House, I felt as- 
sured the moment I read the name of her enemy.” 

“I have listened to you in ailence, if not with 
patience,” said her ladyship, “because I was de- 
girous to ascertain the real nature of the delusion 
under which you are labouring. I now begin to 
fathom it. You have mistaken some one else for 
me.” 

‘* No—it is not so!” answered Lord Harold ve- 
homently. “I repeat that not until I read the 
name of your enemy, did I suspect who Queen 
Isabella of Spain could possibly be. But the in- 
stant that name mot my eyes, I knew that it was 
Lady Saxondale. Yes—not merely because you had 
notoriously some strong cause of dislike against 
Deveril, but also because she who personated the 
Spanish Queen was of your stature—of your form 
—with the same dark eyes flashing from behind the 
mask—yes, and with the same accents of the voice, 
despite the consummate art with which that voice 
was disguised! Lady Saxondale, if it were the last 
words that I had to speak in this life, it would be to 
proclaim to your face that you were the woman who 
urged me to this deed of assassination !” 

“Did I not firmly entertain the belief that your 
reason is impared, I should not tolerate such con- 
duct. Even as it is, I know not whether I am justi- 
fied in permitting you to remain another instant in 
my presence :’—and as Lady Saxondale thus spoke, 
it was with a look so well corresponding with her 
words that for an instant Lord Harold Staunton 
alt himself staggered. 

But only for an instant! The doubt vanished as 
quickly as it came, giving place to a conviction 
stronger than ever; and he said with a flercer 
fook and in a hoarser voice than before, “ Lady 
Saxondale, I have become a murderer for your 
sake! The death of that young man sits heavy 
upon my heart: my conscience is a nest of scor- 
pions. Oh! what I have done and what I now 
suffer, demand an immense reward! That reward 
you promised me: that reward you shall give! It 
may be that your love-talo—which I was foolish 
enough to believe at the time, and have believed 
since until I stood in your presence ere now,—it 
may be, I say, that this tale of love was but the 
coinage of your brain-—an artful delusion adopted 
in order to model me to your purposes. Infatuated 
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fool that I was, to put faith in it! Yet who would 
not have done so? who could have believed that 
there was treachery so foul—so damnable—in the 
heart of woman? But no matter. I did believe 
it: else never should I have suffered myself te 
become the instrument of your designs—never 
should I have availed myself of the opportunity 
which an unlooked-for accident furnished to pro- 
voke William Deveril to the duel of death. If you 
had really loved me, your love, Lady Saxondale; 
would have been some consolation for the crimé I 
have committed and for the remorse which fastened 
its vulture-talons upon my soul the instant that 
deed was done! But if you do not love me—and 
if you sought to make me alike the instrument of 
your vengeance and tho sport of your trickery, only 
to repudiate me afterwards, and perhaps laugh at 
me in secret—I will still demand my recompense 
——that I may be avenged on you! Madam, do 
you understand me?” 

“‘T understand,” was the patrician lady’s response, 
“that I have a madman for my companion at this 
moment—and that if I thus bear patiently and 
kindly with him, it is only from compassion for his 
misfortune.” 

‘Compassion? I scorn the word—TI disdain to 
become the object of such a sentiment! Look 
you, Lady Saxondale—I am a desperate man. In 
a few short hours an immense change has been 
effected within me. Hithorto I have been the dis« 


sipated rake—the reckless rowé—the inconsiderate | 


spendthrift; but now I have become the deep cri- 
minal—the man who bears aboué with him a re- 
morse as the convict carries with him his chain. 
Aye—and the iron of that remorse is eating into 
my soul more deeply and with a more corroding 
agony than the iron of the chain can eat into the 
convict’s flesh. What consolation, then, is there 
for me? A mad and a reckless career, composed 
of all tho intoxicating influences that can drown 
thought, or the wild eccstacies and thrilling delights 
that can absorb reflection! Wine and women— 
deep draughts of wine and the glowing embrace 
of superb and impassioned women—these are the 
only blandishments left for me! Into this cata. 
logue do you enter: it is you who must head it— 
thereby fulfilling the promise that you gavo !” 

“Poor young man!” said Lady Saxondale, 
shaking her head: “what will becume of you? 
As one whom I have known for a long time—as 
my son’s bosom friend—as the brother of his fu- 
ture wife—and as the nephew of the esteemed and 
respected Lady Macdonald, I am bound to enter- 
tain some degree of sympathy for you. Besides, 
you appear to feel ao deeply the calamity of this 
morning——" 

“Oh, talk to me not thus!” ejaculated Harold, 
with rage upon his countenance. “If I am not 
mad already, you will drive me so. By heaven, you 
are grandly beautiful! I always considered you 
as eminently handsome; and since yesterday morn- 
ing, when I first knew that you were the lady of 
the masquerade, I have feasted my imagination 
upon your charms, Yet never did they seem so 
magnificent as at this moment! Even in this 
very conduct which you are pursuing towards me—~ 
treacherous, ungrateful, and abominable as it is—~ 
there is something so tantalising that I could 
acarcely wishit to be otherwise. tis the acrid olive 
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ian: career A ED 
giving flavour to the rich juice of the grape:”— | laundry-maid says she isn’t to take her orders trom 
and Lord Harold Staunton laughed wildly, almost | me: and there’s the butler just refused me a bottle 
with a maniac laugh, as he thus spoke. of cordial, saying I must get your order. Of course 
Now let this interview end,” said Lady Saxon- | they are eneouraged to do this. They see how that 
dale, rising from the sofa: and despite the calm 'jackanapes Edmund treats me—how that minx 
and dignified reserve, mingled with a slight expres- | Julians behaves to me——but I won’t put up with 
sion of pity, which she wore outwardly, she was | it; and now I am going to have things settled.” 
evidently not free from alarm within. “In what way, Mabel? in what way?” asked 
“ Ts it possible that you are serious and sternly | Lady Saxondale, gradually becoming deeply grave: 
resolved in treating me thus?” cried Lord Harold, in | and ominously reflective. 
a wild mournful voice. “Woman, I havebecomea! “Oh! I will soon tell you what I mean,” re- 
murderer for your sake! Yes—I tell-you again that | joined the housekeeper inselently. “TI will have you 
I knew it was you the instant I received the letter | summon the whole of the servants up into this 
containing the name yesterday morning. And know- | room within the hour that’s passing——yes, this 
ing it to be you, I did not to-day engage your son as | night I mean—aend you will tell them all that you 
my second—I did not even communicate to him the insist upon their obeying me just as they do your- 
fact that a duel was pending. See, then, all the ‘self. Now, that’s what I will have done without 
consideration I have manifested, in addition to the | any more delay.” 
crime which I have perpetrated on your behalf!| ‘ Well, Mabel, whatever you desire shall be done,” 
And now———” answered Lady Saxondale in a deeper and more 
“J say, my lord,” interrupted Lady Saxondale, subdued tone than she was wont to adopt. “But 
“that this inverview must end !” allow me to suggest that it will be more dignified on 
““No—the interview cannot end: but the foolish | your part if you appear quite ooal and collected in 
and insensate portion of it shall!” exclaimed Lord , the presence of the assembled serveats.” 
Harold: and with wide-extended arms, he sprang; “Oh! then you don’t object to what'T propose ?” 
forward to clasp Lady Saxondale in his embrace. said the housekeeper, considerably mellified by 
A half-suppressed shrek escaped her lips as she} Lady Saxondale’s conciliatory words. “ Ail I want. 
retreated to the bell-pull: but at that very instant is to be put on a proper footing —” 
the door flew open, and in rushed Mabel the house-! “And so you shall be, Mabel,” at once replied her 
keeper, her countenance purple with rage. ladyship. “I do indeed perceive now that your 
‘ Save me—save me, Mabel, from this maniac !” authority is not sufficiently established. I will call 
cried Lady Saxondale, as if joyously catching at the all the servants together, and give them such in- 
circumstance of the woman’s opportune appearanes, structions as shall satisfy you for the future. But. 
and not choosing to notice her wrathful looks. , when I think of it,” she added, glancing towards 
“Eh—what?” screamed forth Mabel. “ Lord the time-piece on the maatel, “it is somewhat late 
Harold, who killed Deveril this morning! He here!” ‘to takesuch an importamtistep to-night. It is half- 
—and the woman looked unfeignedly asfonished. past eleven. Some of the servants may already be 
Lord Harold’s extended erms dropped to his sides in bed—those who get‘wp earliest in the morning. 
aa if paralysed. He stood confounded for a few Suppose I do what you wish immediately after 
moments, uncertain how to act. He dared not pur- breakfast ? That is-the better time for settling do- 
sue his present object any farther: for all in an | mestic matters.” 
instant it flashed to him that if a disturbance were' “Well, since yearladyship takes such a just and 
created in the house, it might end by his falling proper view of tie matter,” observed Mabel, now 
mto the hands of justico—and he by no means completely apgwased, “I think it would be better to 
relished the idea of being committed to Newgate to , wait till the morning ” 
take his trial for the disastrous issue of the duel.’ “ And I tell you what you shall do, Mabel,” con- 
He therefore saw the neoeasity of yielding to cir- | tinued Lady Saxondale. “In order to give greater 
cumstances; and advancing towards Lady Saxon- effect to the proceeding, it shall appear as if you had 
dale, he said in a quick hoarse whisper, “We shall really been making serious complaints to me; and I 
speedily meet again:”—then rushing past Mabel, | will read the whole of the servants such a humiliat- 
he quitted the room, and soon afterwards the house, ' ing lecture in your presence, that they shall never 
“Your coming was most fortunate,” said Lady dare dispute your authority again.” 
Saxondale, endeavouring to make the incident itself “I was always sure that you would not see your 
available for the use of language to propitiate the faithfal servant ill-treated,” rejoined Mabel, who 
woman. “I do most sincerely thank you.” i began to feel all the love of former days revive to= 
“Thank me, indeed! there's nothing to thank me wards her mistress. “I shall now sleep comfort- 
for,” cried Mabel. “TI didn’t come for that: how ‘ably to-night—which I have not done for a very 
did I know what was going on? And really,” she Jong time. Good night, my lady—God bless your 
added, with a eneer, “your ladyship seems te be ladyship!” 
very unfortunate just at present: everybody is per- | “ Good night, Mabel—I hope you sill sleep come 
secuting you with love-overtures. First poor De- | fortably.” 
veril, who has been killed: secondly, this Stawmten, | The housekeeper left the room; and as the door 
who killed him! It’s really a strange coincidence! ' Glosed behind her, a gloomy look gradually settled 
But it wasn’t for that I came: "twas to tell youthat upon the countenance of Lady Saxondale—a look as 
things are getting every day worse and worse with | ominous in its expression as that which she wore on 
me. The conduct of the servants is unbearable.” | the last occasion of her quarrel with Mabel, and 
“What has happened now, Mabel?” asked Lady which was related in a recent chapter. s 
Saxondale. {| It was past midnight when the carriage returned 
“* ‘What's happened? ‘Why, that hussey the with Juliana and Consfance, who had been to @ 
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party. They came home very much fatigued, 
and at once retired to their own apartments 
Edmund did not make his appearance ; for since 
his intimacy with Emily Archer he seldom slept 
atSaxondule House, but was plunging headlong 
ao dissipations and extravagances of every 
ind. 
Soon after her daughters’ return, Lady 


~ Saxondale repaired to her own chamber ; and by 


| 
| 
; 










eone o'clock silence provailed throughout the 
mansion. 

In the morning some surprise was experienced 
by the domestics when the clock struck nine and 
Mabel had not made her appearance in the 
servants’ hall. In consequence of her restless 
spirit and her ever-recurring anxiety to assert 
her authority, she invariably rose at a much 
earlier hour, and was wont to be down by at 
least seven o’clock, finding fault with every- 
thing, quarrelling with everybody—being con- 
tented with no one, and discovering naught to 
her satisfaction. It was therefore a relief to 
the servants generally that she was so late on 
the present occasion. Her lateness however 
naturally engendered surprise, for the reasons 
explained. Half-past nine—then ten o’clock— 
und stillno Mabel. Surprise increased to alarm, 
and it was thought right to let Lady Saxondale 
know that Mabel had not yet come down- 
stairs. 


Her ladyship was scated ut breakfast with her | 





we must candidly inform the reader that no 
particular grief was testified by any of the 
domestics. Lady Saxondale however appeared 
much distressed by the occurrence ; and Con- 
stance likewise shed tears. 

As for Juliana, she neither experienced any 
sorrow nor chose to show it. 

In the course of the day an inquest was held 
upon the body. The medical men declared it to | 
be a case of apoplexy; and a verdict of “ Died 
by the visitation of God,” was accordingly re- 
turned. For there was not the slightest sign or 
evidence to indicate that Mabel had committed 
suicide; and as for foul play, who could pos- | 
sibly have dreamt of such a thing within the 
aristocratic walls of Saxondale House ? . 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE BILLET. 


WE must now return to Henrictta Levden. 
Three days had elapsed since that memorable 
nizht on which her attempted escape, in com- 
pany with the strange haggard figure in the | 
loose dressing-gown, had been sosnddenly frus- 
trated. During this interval she had seen 
nothing more of Lord Everton, and therefore 
concluded that he had cither been called away 
elsewhere by business, or that he was allowing 
her time to recover from the effects of that scene 
of excitement ere he renewed his persecutions. 


two daughters when this intelligence was con- | S.e still continued to occupy the same suite of 
weyed to her. It wus Mary-Anne, the handsome | apartments, Susan the servant-woman attending 
maid, who brought inthe announcement; and; upon her as heretofore. She saw nothing of 
Lady Saxondule bade her go up-stuirs and knock | Mrs, Martin, and her existence during those 
at Mabel’s door,—adding, “ Perhaps the poor | three days was thus unvaried by a single oecur- 
creature js ill.” rence worthy of note. 

The lady’s-maid did not dare disobey this; That there was a secret door opening through 
command: and perhaps she, of all the female! the wallinto her bed-chamber, she had been 
eervants of the l:ousehold, stood less in awe of made aware by the incidents of the night just 
Mabel—her coutidential position with her young | alluded to: but so admirably was this deor 
mistrosses giving her a certain stability in her | fitted into its setting, that it was no wonder if | 
place not enjoyed by the others. She accord- it had all along escaped her notice until that 
ingly proceeded to Mabel’s chamber: but in a. occasion when its existence was revealed to her. 
few minutes she came hurrying back into the | She remembered sufficient of its whereabouts 
breakfast-parlour, with a countenance pale as | to search for it on the following morning; and 
death and her looks expressive of terror and! she then discovered how skilfully it was con- 
dismmy. 'trived so as to defy detection when shut. ‘The 
5 What, in heaven’s name, is the matter ?” , paper of the room was of a pattern having large 
asked Lady Saxondale. squares to represent the wood-work of wains- 

“Mabel—Mabel is dead!” replied Mary- ! coting, and was likewise of an oaken colour and 
Anne, now recovering the faculty of speech, | well varnished. It was marked with lines to 
which in her horror she had temporarily lost. | represent the framework ef panellings ; and the 

“Dead!” echoed Lady Saxondale, starting i secret door was so artfully managed that it 
‘from her sent. “ Poor Mabel dead! With all | formed as it were two of the squares (one above 
her faults she was an attached and faithful | the other) of the paper pattern. The numerous 





aervant.” 

Thus speaking, her ladyship hurried from the 
room, followed by her daughters and Mary- 
Anne; and speeding up to the housekeeper’s 
chamber, they saw at a first glance enough to 
confirm the maid’s statement. Yes—Mabel was 
dead. Rigid, cold, and white, she lay stretched 
on her couch! Lady Saxondale placed her hand 
upon the face of the corpse, and immediately 
said, “It is like ice! She has been dead for 
many hours. Poor creature ! it must have heen 
apoplexy.” 

Thp intelligence soon spread throughout the 
tnansion that Mabol had dicd in the night: but 


lines, both perpendicular and transverse, which , 

tinted the paper, concealed the traces of the ‘ 
door's configuration, snd absorbed as it were all 
marks of its existence. Asa matter of course 
the door fi.ted with the utmost accuracy and 
tightness; and altogether it was so well con- 
cealed that it was no wonder if it had oscaped 
Henrietta’s notice when in the first instanceshe 
had searched her chamber to ascertain if there 
were any secret means of gaining adimission 
thereto. But now that she had been made 
aware of the existence of that door, and 
knew where to look for it, she could 
just distinguish its outtines on the paper, 
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On each of the three nights which had elapsed since 
the memorable one of her frustrated attempt to 
escape, she had not occupied the bed-chamber, but 
had slept upon the sofa in the drawing-room, care- 
fully locking the doors of communication. The 
reader may be assured that she had over and over 
again examined the walls of this apartment to 
assure herself against the existence of any other 
secret door; and having now the experience of the 
former discovery to guide her, she was better able 
tocome toa positive conclusion on the point. So 
far, therefore, as it was possible to judge from all 
she knew, and from the most scrutinizing survey 
frequently reiterated, she felt confident that in 
respect to a secret means of communication with 
the drawing-room she was safe enough. 

Need we pause to say how profound was the un- 
happiness of the young maiden at this prolonged 
captivity, or what torturing reflections she expe- 
rienced when fixing her thoughts upon home? Her 
position appeared to be entirely hopeless: the place 
of her imprisonment was as well secured as any gaol 
could possibly be; and moreover she had learnt 
enough to make her aware that its ostensible pur- 
pose was that of a lunatic-asylum. She knew full 
well therefore that if she exhausted herself in shrieks, 
and screams, and cries for succour, all would be un- 
availing. What, then, was to become of her? Must 
she indeed resign herself to the horrible conviction 
that Lord Everton would triumph at last, and that 
she could never hope to go forth from those walls 
except dishonoured and undone ? 

Truly, the young maiden had sufficient topics for 
her thoughts, not only in immediate connexion with 
herself, but likewise in respect to the mysterious 
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jects for the accomplishnent of her escape. Such ie 
ever the case with persons in captivity, although the | 
circumstances of their incarceration may seem to 
preclude the possibility of success. Oh! if she could 
escape and return to her mother and little Charley 
—how happy would she be! Yes: but when she- 
looked at those bars her heart sank within her 
And yet she went on revolving plan after plan, un- 
til she would fall into moods of such fanciful dreami- 
ness that when starting up from these reveries, she 
was stricken with the dread that her brain was turn- 
ing and that her reason was becoming affected. 

It was on the morning of the fourth day after the 
night of memorable incidents, that Henrietta arose 
from her sofa-couch at avery early hour, and pro- 
ceeded to put into execution something that she- 
had finally resolved upon. It was but a little after 
five, and the profoundest silence reigned throughout 
and around the house. The fields were not as yet 
cheered with the beams of the sun; but they ap- 
peared of an emerald brightness in their own na- 
tural freshness and with the dew upon them. The 
reader will recollect that the garden stretched down. 
to a shrubbery standing upon the bank of the New 
River, and that on the other side of the stream the 
meadows of the picturesque landscape strotched 
onward. From her window Henrietta had often 
scen persons on the opposite bank—some occa- 
sionally riding on horseback through the field—and. 
others remaining there to fish. Those circumstances. 
had inspired her with the idea which she was now 
about to put into execution. 

She had books in the room, but no writing mate- | 
rials: not so much as a pencil had she at her com- 
mand—much less pens and ink. But she had 


adventure of that memorable night. Who could the | already devised a substitute. Scraping some soot 
individual be that had come to her rescue, and had | from the lower part of the chimney in one of the 
endeavoured to accomplish her escape and his own ? | fire-places, she mixed it with a little water in a 
‘Was he indeed some unfortunate lunatic confined | tumbler, and thus managed to form an ink which 
within those walls? or was there some deeper and | would at all events answer her purpose. From one: 
darker mystery attached to it? Was he still alive? | of the books she tore out a blank leaf; and with a 
had he been merely stunned by the blow with which | pen-knife which she found in a dressing-case upon 
Bellamy had struck him down? or was he killed , the toilet-table, she contrived to fashion a rude but 
upon the spot? All these things were beyond the | serviceable pen out of a lucifer-match. She then 


power of conjecture to solve. Certain it was that | sat down and wrote the following lines :— 


since that memorable night, Henrietta had heard 
neither cry nor lamentation to indicate his exist. 
ence: for that those lamentations and that wild 
thrilling cry which she had heard on the samo 
night that was so eventful to her, had come from 
his lips, she would not doubt. But then it was 
possible that if he still lived he had sunk into a 
state of quiescence again, or had been removed to 
some other part of the house whence his lamenta- 
tions could not reach her. 
That he must really be a lunatic she was more 
than half inclined to believe: for that he had visited 
her room by means of the private door on those 
occasions when his presence so much frightened 
her, was beyond all doubt—but wherefore had he 
not addressed her at the time of these visits? 


_ Wherefore steal into her chamber thus, merely to 


terrify her as it would seem, and then flit away 
again? This appeared to be the conduct of one 
whose reason was indeed unhinged; and therefore, 
as above stated, she was inclined to adopt the belief 
that he was really a lunatic. 


| 


4 


‘** Into whomsoever’s hands this may fall, it is earnostly 
requeated that immediate information may be given to 
the Police-authorities that a young female, named Hen- 
rietta Leyden has been forcibly carried off and detained 
against her will in the house kept by a Mr. Bellamy and 
generally supposed to be a lunatic asylum. Even if it 
does really serve such a purpose, it is likewise made avail- 
able for the perpetration of wrongs, and villanies which 
require exposure. Let it not be thought that this is the 
effusion of a maniac. For hesven’s sake let not this 
appesl be disregarded! Whatever be the result, the 
person finding the billet will at least perform a humane 
and benevolent act by placing it in the hands of the an 
thorities. Oh, let not this earnest entreaty be disre- 


garded!” 


Such were the lines which Henrietta penned by 
means of her ingeniously-contrived writing mate- 
rials; and she managed to make the note even more 
legible than she had at first dared hope or than the 
agitated state of her feelings seemed to promise. 

But now, in what manner was the billet to be 
conveyed out of the house? Her plan was already 
settled, even to its minutest details. Her corset 


Hopeless as the poor girl’s condition seemed, she | afforded some pieces of whalebone, wherewith she 
nevertheless revalved in hér brain a variety of pro- | promptly formed s bow and an arrow. Having mate- 


* 
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rials for needlework in the room she was not at a loss 
for thread wherewith to string her bow. Thus far 
her task was completed: and opening the window 
gently, she anxiously waited until some person 
should appear on the opposite bank of the river. 
During the interval sho measured the distance with 
her eye—calculated the strength of the bow—and 
felt assured that it would shoot the arrow to the re- 
Yyisite distance. We need hardly state that the 
billet she had written was fastened to the end of 
the arrow. 

She did not tarry long in suspense, for to her joy 
she presently beheld a person mounted upon a 
dark chesnut steed, riding along the river’s bank. 
She waved her white handkerchief in the hope of 
attracting the rider’s attention; and to her joy she 
succeeded—for the person reined in his steed, 
stopped, and gazed towards the house. Then Hen- 
rietta discharged the arrow from the bow: and to 
her still greater joy she beheld it clear the shrub- 
bery and the river, and fall into the field but a few 
yards from where the horseman stood. The next 
instant that individual sprang from the steed— 
picked up the arrow—and read the billet. A white 
handkerchief was waved as a signal that its con- 
tents would be complied with: or at least Hen- 
rietta hoped that such was the meaning of the sign. 
The horseman sprang upon his steed again—can- 
tered along the river’s bank—and was soon out of 
sight. 

Henrietta closed the window and burst into tears 
of joy: for she felt assured that her deliverance 
would now be accomplished. Oh! wherefore had 
* she not thought of this plan before? It now ap- 
peared so simple—so natural—that she was aston- 
ished at herself for not having previously adopted 
it. But better late than never: and clasping her 
hands in the fervour of rapturous hope, she mur- 
mured, “Ah, my dear mother! ere many hours 
shall have elapsed, you will learn that your daughter 
did not wilfully fly away to abandon you. And 
dear Charley too—Oh, how rejoiced shall I be to 
strain him in my arms once more! But heavens! 
if this long absence, co utterly unaccountable to my 
poor dear mother, should have killed her, ill and en- 
feebled as she was!” 

The recurrence of this dreadful thought—a thought 
which over and over again from the first moment of 
her captivity had haunted the poor girl—suddenly 
threw a damp upon the joyousness of hope which a 
few moments back had filled her soul; and now the 
tears gushed forth again—but this time they were 
tears of bitterness ! 

At the usual hour Susan brought in the break- 
fast; and towards mid-day Mrs. Martin made her 
appearance. Henrietta had not seen her since the 
occurrences of that memorable night so often al- 
luded to; and the flesh crept with a shuddering chill 
upon her bones, as she found that detested woman 
again in her presence. It appeared to be ominous 
of evil; and the young dameel’s heart sank within 
her. 
“I dare say you were surprised,’ said Mrs. 
Martin, “chat I did not come near you: but I 
thought it Letter to leave you altogether by yourself 
for a few days, so that you might have leisure to 
reflect upon the folly and uselessness of refusing his 
lordship’ overtures. Do I find you in a more pliant 
mood now f” 
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“No—ten thousand times no!” answered Hen- 
rietta with hysterical vehemence. 

“Don’t put yourself into a passion,” said Mrs. 
Martin. “You have really no hope except in sube 
mission; and you are only quarrelling with your 
own good fortune by this perverse obstinacy. Pers 
haps you think that the miserable lunatic who, by 
finding a means of getting stealthily out of his own 
chamber, came to your assistance the other night, 
will prove your champion again? But we have 
taken precautions against the possibility of such an 
event. He is in a more secure place now, I cam 
assure you !” 

“Then he is not dead? he was not murdered by 
that brutal blow?” said Henrietta anxiously: for 
she knew not precisely what was the meaning to be 
attached to the woman’s words. 

* Dead—no!” cried Mrs. Martin. “Though Mr. 
Bellamy struck hard, he did not kill: and besides, 
that miserable wretch seems to have as many lives 
as a cat.” 

“Who is he? what is he?” asked Henrietta, 
shuddering at the idea of the ill-treatment which 
the poor unfortunate creature most probably ree 
ceived in that house, and to which the woman’s ale 
lusion appeared to point. 

“Who is he?” said Mrs. Martin: “why, what 
else could he be but a wretched madman—one how- 
ever of the cunningest description, I can tell you! 
Those were his cries you heard and that you talked 
to me about in the garden—only it did not suit me 
to be communicative then: but since you have seen 
the man, there is no necessity to observe any par- 
ticular mystery with regard to him. However, I 
did not come to you now to talk on that subject, 
but to tell you that Lord Everton will be here this. 
evening—and he has intimated his pleasure to sup 
with you. He hopes that you will receive him in a 
proper manner. He has suffered much from the 
blow which the miserable lunatic dealt him the 
other night; but that is not the only reason why he: 
has abstained from visiting you for three or four 
days past. He hoped that during this interval you 
would see the necessity of securing your own hap- 
piness and accepting his proposals. What am I to 
tell him ?” 

* Tell him?” ejaculated Henrietta, the colour 
mounting to her pale cheeks: “that until the very 
death will I resist him! And now let not another 
word pass between us; for your presence is abhor 
rent and revolting to me.” 

“Oh! if this is still your mood,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin, tossing her head with mingled rage and 
contempt, “the sooner you are reduced to submis- 
sion the better.” 

With these words she quitted the room, locking 
the door as usual behind her. 

‘“‘ Oh, wherefore does nobody come ?” murmured 
Henrietta to herself, as the clock of Hornsey church 
at this instant proclaimed the hour of noon. “Surely 
there has been time for that gentleman to fulfil the: 
request contained in my letter, if he meant to do it 
at all. But, alas! he may have reasoned that it. 
was the effusion of a lunatic; or even if he did take 
it to the authorities, they may have put that oon- 
struction upon it. Yes—it must be so! Idiot that 
I was to indulge in such wild hopes. Heavens! it 
is almost # proof that I am in reality becoming 
insane!” 
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Hour after hour passed, and not the slightest in- 
dication presented itself to show that Henrietta’s 
billet had produced any effect. Gradually her 
spirits sank altogether; and she bade farewell to 
hope. Yes: but still she did not resign herself to 
the idea of succumbing to the wishes of Lord Ever- 
ton: there was still one alternative—the last re- 
source of despair—namely, death ! 

The evening came—the sun went down—the haze 
of dusk stole over the landscape—and the obsourity 
deepened into gloom. Susan made her appearance 
with the candles—drew the curtains--and began to 
Iny a cloth in the dining-room for supper. Hen- 
rietta observed that she need not give heraelf the 
trouble to do this,—adding, “ You know that I 
never take anything in the evening.” 

This she said in order to ascertain whether it was 
really Lord Everton’s intention to force himself 
upon her; and when Susan answered calmly, “ His 
lordship is going to sup with you, Miss,”—the young 
damsol felt as if the crisis*of her fate were indeed 
approaching. 

An idea struck her. She could do as she did once 
before—lock herself in another apartment. But 
Susan, evidently anticipating her design, hastened 
to the door of the drawing-room—took out the koy 
—and secured it about her person. Heonrietta saw 
that her enemies were determined; and she felt 
herself weighed down by a wretchedness so utter— 
a despair so profound—that the instant Susan left 
the rvom, she seized a knife from the supper-table 
with the intent of plunging it into her heart. But 
the images of her mother and little Charles sud- 
denly appeared to rise up before her; and flinging 
the knife back upon the table, she murmured, “No 
—not now—not now. That must be the last re- 
eouree of all!” 

Presently Susan returned, followed by the foot- 
man, and both of them bearing numerous dishes 
containing the materials for a succulent repast. 
They likewise covered the side-board with fruit and 
wines; and when all this was done, Lord Everton, 
extravagantly dressed in the evening costume of an 
old beau, made his appearance. At a sign which 
he gave, the servants withdrew; and Henrictta 
found herself again alone with her persecutor. 

“TI hope,” he said, “that you will spare me the 
necessity of arguments, threats, or entreaties. You 
must feel that you are completely at my mercy— 
you would do well to make a merit of your position 
—and if you agree to render me happy, there aro 
no bounties which my hand can bestow which shall 
not be showered upon you.” 

But Henrietta gave no reply: she remained sit- 
ting in one corner of the room, with her looks bent 
down ; for the sight of that old nobleman-—as old 
in iniquity as he was in years—was indescribably 
loathsome to her. 

“Ie it possible, Henrietta,” he continued, “that 
you can be so foolish? I cannot attribute it to 
mere virtue on your part: for I am terribly scep- 
tical of the existence of such virtue et all in any 
female—especially where there is #o nauch to gain 
by the sacrifice of the flimsy shadow. I therefore 
suppose that you are indignant at having been car- 
ried off—disappointed at not having been able to 
sacapo the other night—spirit-broken by the mono- 
tonous existence you have led? Well, I must en- 
deavour t cheer you. See here, my dear girl— 
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look at these bright things,—which, if your eyes can 
reflect their lustre, will make them doubtly bright 
also. And here,” he continued, “is a proof of my 
liberality. See what happiness you may now ensure 
to your mother and your little brother, of whom 
you spoke to me the other day.” 

While thus addressing her, Lord Everton dis- 
played first of all a oasket containing a sat of dia- 
monds, a superb gold watch with an exquisitely 
worked chain, several rings, and other jewels,—the 
whole not having cost less than many hundreds of 
pounds: and in the second place he produced a 
small pocket-book which he opened, showing that its 
contents were a large roll of bank-notes. 

Henrietta threw one languid glance towards the 
objects of temptation which he thus displayed; but 
it was an involuntary glance—one dictated by a 
transient and feeble curiosity, and followed by no 
result in his favour. On the contrary, her looks 
were instantaneously cast downward again; and she 
sat silent and motionless, the prey to a deep and 
absorbing sorrow. 

“This is childish to a degree !”” said Lord Everton 
petulantly. “Dv you think that after all the 
trouble I have taken I mean to let you alip through 
my fingers ? If so, you are very much in error. I 
have spoken fairly to you—I have just now proved 
that 1 can be bounteous and liberal: will you force 
me to usethreats? Beeause, remember that threats 
will be followed by their execution, and will not 
be uttered in vain. Now listen—since to threats it 
is evident that you mean to impel me. Here 
is a little phial,”—and he produced one from his 
waistcoat-pocket,—“ containing a powerful narcotic, ¥ 
but of a perfectly harmless character in other re- 
spects. It is now ton o'clock. I mean to remain 
patiently and quietly until eleven, partaking of my 
supper and enjoying my wine, whether you choose 
to join me or not. But if at eleven o’clock you 
have not thought better of your obstinacy and per- 
verseness, I shall pour a few drops of this fluid into 
@ giass, and fill it up with wine. Then, in spite of 
your resistanco—in spite of your cries—in spite of 
your entreaties—my servants will pour the confents 
of that glass down your throat. Now, Henrietta 
Leyden, you understand me. You know what the 
effect will be! Insensibility! And then——But I 
need say no more. One hour have you for refleo- 
tion.” 

Still the young maiden answered not: she ap- 
peared to have sunk into a stupor or apathy more 
profound than even despair. 

Lord Everton seated himself at table, and par- 
took of the delicacies served up. He then rang the 
bell; and the servants who answered the summons 
removed the dishes and placed the fruit and wine 
on the board. 

“The next time I ring,” he said, addressing him- 
selfto Susan and the footman, “both df you will 
answer the summons; and let Mr. Bellamy and 
Mrs. Martin accompany you :”—then as the door 
closed behind them, he turned to Henrietta, saying, 
** You perceive that I am in earnest.” 

Still she gave no reply. But stupified or apa- 
thetic as she might seem, she was not really so. 
Her thoughts were now terribly vivid within her. 
She had heard Lord Everton’s diabolical threat in 
respect to the narcotic—she had heard likewise the 
order he had just given the domestics—and she did 
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not require to be told that he was quite capable | horse; and the amasonian lady entered the boozing. 
of putting his menace into execution. On the | ken. "At the bar she inquired if Chiffin the Canni- 
contrary, ahe knew full well that he would do | bal were in the house: but Solomon, without giving 
so; and now therefore it appeared as if there | her a verbal reply to the question, made a signifi- 
were no alternative for the poor young dameel but | cant sign, and beckoned Lady Beas to follow him. 
to make up her mind to die. She saw that there | Several persons were either drinking or having their 
were knives upon the board and she resolved that | jugs filled at the bar; and she therefore supposed 
one of them should presently drink her heart’s | that Solomon did not choose to speak in their pre- 
blood. Still she lingered and lingered, painfully | sence. She accordingly accompanied the obse- 
feeling how the time was passing away, and yet not quious, fawning old man, up into that little room 
daring to execute her fatal purpose. Oh! in the | which was used for private purposes, and has before 
depth of her soul how sad, how sad was the fare- | been mentioned. 
wel! which she took of her parent and her little} “I suppose you know, my lady,” observed Solo- 
brother,—saying to herself, “ I shall never see you | mon, with a mysterious look the instant they were 
again, but may heaven prove kinder towards ye | alono together, “that Chiffin is on the shy. The 
both than it is has been tome! Unless indeed in | truth is, he’s wanted on account of the business in 
its mercy it has already taken you, my poor mother, | Park Lane yonder-——” 
unto itself !” “What business?” inquired Lady Bess. “I 
The tears trickled down her cheeks—she clasped | have heard nothing about it. I Lave been down at 
her hands convulsively—and her sobs reached the | Dover for some days past and only returned to town 
ears of the pitiless old nobleman, who was seated at | yesterday. What has happened ?” 
the table luxuriating in delicious fruits and choice | “ Why your ladyship must be informed,” re- 


wines. sponded Patch, “that Chiffin and Tony Wilkins did 
“ Perhaps you have come to s resolve?” he said, | a bit of a crack at Saxondale House—— 
bending his eyes upon her. * Ah, indecd!” exclaimed the amazon, with a 


“ Yes, yes—a resolve—my mind is made up!” | smile which displayed her magnificent set of teeth: 
she exclaimed, rising from her seat and advancing | for the name recalled to her mind her freak with 
towards the table. young Lord Saxondale on the road to Edmonton. 

Everton’s first thought was that she was about | “This is the first I have heard of it. But I must 
to signify her submission: but there was somcthing | see Chiffin to-night—as well as Tony Wilkins and 
in her looks which startled and troubled him—even | one or two others. It is imperative, Sol.” 
for an instant filling him with dismay; for her gaze | ‘ Good, my lady—very good. As for Tony Wil- 
was so wild—her face so ghastly white—her excite- | kins and two or three others,” continued Patch, 


ment so terrible. “your ladyship can either see them as you like—or 
“ Henrietta,” he said, rising also from his chair, | I will within a few minutes send them any orders 
‘what am I to understand? what mean you ?” your ladyship may have to give: for though they 
* My lord, once for all,” she asked, “is your pur- | ain’t here at the moment, they’re not very far off— 
pose settled ?” not very far, my excellent lady.” 
“Yes: have I not said it? But your’s——” “Well then,” said Lady Bess, “let Tony and two 
“Ts settled also,” she rejoined quickly: “and that | others set off and meet me in the lane behind 
is—to die!” Hornsey church between ten and cleven o’clock. 


Then with incredible promptitude she caught up | Now I trust this to you, Sol—and you must not 
a fruit-knife from the table, and was in the very | fail. But what about ChiffinP He is so absolutely 
act of dealing a blow at her heart, when Lord Ever- | necessary to me in the enterprise I have in hand, 
ton, with an alacrity and also a strength of which | that I must see him. Where is he, I ask? Come 
his enfeebled frame seemed incapable, seized her | —speak out.” 
arm. and wrenched the weapon trom her hand—but | “He's uncommon well concealed, my lady,” re- 
not without receiving a ghastly wound across his | sponded Patch, with an obsequious but knowing 
fingers in so doing. grin. “The fact is, my lady, the detectives have 

“ Wretched girl,” he cried, “ what would you do? | been down here to look for him. It isn’t often they 
But this shali not save you!”—and catching her | trouble Agar Town with their presence; but they’ve 
round the waist, ho impclicd her towards the bell, | done it on this occasion. You see, my lady, when 
which he rang violently. a rich person is robbed, these fellers take more ' 

Half-fainting—utterly overcome—and with a diz- | pains and run greater risks than in or'nary cases. | 
ziness in her brain, Henrietta sank upon the floor ; | But I expect, from a hint that Madge Somers let 
and in a few moments those individuals whom Lord | drop, that the affair is very likely to be made all 
Everton had ordered to be in attendance, hastencd | comfortable, and Chiffin will be able to show again 


into the room. soon.” 
“Never mind what is hoped or expected,” said 
— Lady Bess, stamping her foot impatiently. ‘“ Tell 
me where I can see him.” 
CHAPTER XLITT *¢T will take your ladyship to him,” answered 
LADY BESS’S ENTERPRISE. Solomon. “May I respectfully and humbly ree 


quest that your ladyship will have the kindness to 
Ir was close upon nine o’clock on the samo evening | go and wait at the foot of the nearest bridge for 
of which we are writing, that Lady Bess, habited in me? I will jine you there in five minutes. The 
her male apparcl, dismounted from her gallant ' boy shall just put your horse into the stable while 
ehesnut @tced at the door of Solomon Patch’s house ‘we are absent. It’s not very far from here—and 
ix Agar Town. The potboy ran out to hold tho as it’s now dark there’s not so much risk.” 
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“But do not fail to send word to Touy Wilkins | 


and the others,” said Lady Bess. “And observe, 
Solomon, let each of the three have a brace of pis- 
tols. You understand me?” 


Thus speaking, Lady Bess put a few gold pieces 


anto the old landlord’s hand; and with a most ob- 


eequious bow and fawning grimace, he said, “ Your 


ladyship has a knack of making anybody under- 


etand—or at all events, of doing your bidding. The 


message shall be sent; and I'll be with your lady- 
@hip on the bridge in a few minutes.” 

The amazonian heroine thereupon descended the 
etairs; aud issuing from the house, bade the pot- 
boy put up her horse till she returned, but ordered 
him not to unsaddle the animal, as she had no time 


to waste. She then repaired to the bridge, and 


walked to and fro for about ten minutes, at the ex- 


piration of which time Solomon Patch emerged 


from the deepening gloom of the evening. He re- 
quested her to follow him; and crossing the bridge 
they skirted the canal for a distance of about a 
couple of hundred yards,—at which point they 
reached a flight of steps leading down to the 
tuwing-path. These they descended; and proceed- 
ing along the path for a little way, they reached a 
oal-barge moored against it. 

‘*‘Holloa!” said old Solomon, ip a peculiar tone: 
and then he gave a short cough. 


A man, whom even through the gloom Lady Bess 
could perceive to be all begrimed with coal-dust, 
emerged from the hatchway of the cabin-part of the 
barge ; and on recognising the old landlord, he said, 
“Well, what’s brought you hereP’ At the same 
time he eyed Lady Bess askance through the ob- 


scurity of the evening. 

“ All right, Tugs,” responded Solomon, stepping 
on board the barge. 

Lady Bess followed, though she did not seem alto- 
gether to admire the dirty quarters to which she 
was thus being led; for, as the reader is well aware, 
she dressed in the most exquisite style and with 
what might be termed a little dandyism, as applied 
¢o her male costume. The grimy individual whose 
mame appeared to be Tugs, descended the hatchway, 
followed by Solomon and Lady Bess; and our 
‘heroine now found herself in the close fetid atmo- 
sphere of a little cabin, where by the dim light of a 
candle a woman was seated suckling a baby. This 
was none other than Mrs. Tugs; and it was an in- 
fant specimen of the Tugs’ family which she was 
nourishing at the maternal bosom. 

Lady Bess expected to find the Cannibal here; 
but she was disappointed, and therefore began to 
wonder wherefore she had been conducted to such 
a place at all. But she was not kept long in sus- 
pense: for the bargeman proceeded to open a cup- 
board in the bulk-head, or wooden partition that 
enclosed the cabin transversely; and then he lifted 
the whole of this cupboard out bodily. The entire 
array of shelves being thus removed, left an aperture 
about two feet wide and four feet high. A light 
glimmered within; and the odour of tobacco-amoke 
aaluted the nostrils. 

“There he is,” observed Solomon Patch to Lady 


Our heroine accordingly entered the opening ; 
and in a little nook about six feet square, she beheld 
Chiffin the Cannibal, sitting on an inverted tub and 
puffing his pipe with a grim and sullen look. 
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“Well, what is it now?” he asked in a savage 
growling tone. “I suppose you've come, Lady Bess, 
to blow me up for running away and leaving you 
that night in the lurch—when we stopped the car- 
riage, I mean. But, by Satan! I thought you was ° 
onal else I would have stuck by you to th: 

| aes 

“‘ And how did you know that I recovered ?” asked 
Lady Bess. 

“Cos why I saw Israel Patch from Gravesend np 
at Solomon's t’other day, and he told me as how you 
had rode down to Dover and thrown the raseals 
overboard. It was a deuced elever thing—and if I 
was in the humour I wouldn’t mind saying summut 
more handsome still about it.” 

“ Never mind compliments, Chiffin,” rejoined 
Lady Bess, with a smile: “I know that they are 
things not much in your way. But how long do 
you mean to remain cooped up in this denP where 
——excuso me laughing——you look just for all 
the world like a bear in his cage at the Zoological 
Gardens.” 

“Ah! it’s all deuced fine to make a jest of it,” 
growled Chiffin, more savagely still: “but blow me 
if Llike it. The detectives never were so sharp on 
a fellow before. Huwsumever, if what old Madge 
says is true and she really does possess any influence 
in the affuir, I expect it will be all right in a day or 
two.” 

‘And if you saw your way clear to make a few 
guineas to-night, wouldn’t you risk the danger and 
leave this crib, which is enough to suffocate you ?” 

“?Pon my soul,” answered Chiffin, taking the 
pipe from his mouth and puffing out an immense 
cloud of smoke, “I should be glad of almost any 
excuse to get out of such a cursed hole as this. 
But if one does risk one’s safety it must be for some 
good reason or another; or elso it’s mere fool- 
hardiness.” 

“Then I propose to furnish you with such an 
excuse,” rejoined Lady Bess. ‘Come, pluck up 
your courage, Chiffin—and you shall make a good 
thing of it to-night.” 

“Oh! as for the courage, that’s not wanting,” 
returned the Cannibal, in a somewhat more cheerful 
tone, and with an endeavour to put on a littl more 
amiable look. ‘ Bosides, somehow or another I've 
took a fancy to do things with you, Lady Bess—for 
you seem to have a deuced good run of luck. I 
used to be the boy for getting safe off: but this time 
things went wrong—and so I was obliged to come 
and play at hide-and-seck here with my friend Tugs 
the Blue-ruin Carrier.” 

Lady Bess now understood what the avocation of 
the bargeman was: for under the cloak of keeping 
an aquatic conveyance for coals, Mr. Tugs was in 
the habit of receiving on board his vessel the pro- 
duct of the numerous illicit stills worked in Agar 
Town. Hence his nick-name of the Blue-ruin 
Carrier—“blue-ruin” being the patter synonym 
for “ gin.” 

“Come, Chiffin,” said Lady Beas, “and prepare for 
action. You have a good walk before you. But it 
is now quite dark; and by followmg the pathway 
of the canal a little while, you may emerge safe at 
some convenient spot, whence you cross over to 
Hornsey church, where you must meet me at @ 
quarter to eleven at the latest. Is it am under 
standing ?” ye” e 
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“If so b2 the object’s worth going after,” replied { At about half-past ten o'clock Lady Beas arrived 
he Cannibal. on foot in the immediate vicinage of Hornsey church, 
“TI am not in the habit, generally speaking, of | which, for the benefit of many of our readers, we 
embarking in unprofitable enterprises,” rejoined | should observe was not above a milo from her own 
Lady Bess,—‘ that precious affair of the lawyers | cottago-residence. At the place of appointment she 
excepted.” found Tony Wilkins and two others of the gang 
“ Well, it ie an undorstanding then,” said Chiffin ; | whose head-quarters were in Agar Town. These 
“and I will be at the place punctual. I’ve got my?/two auxiliaries were respectively known as Mat the 
barkers i my pocket; and with my club in my | Cadger and Spider Bill—the latter deriving the pres 
fist, it won’t be an casy thing for two or three, or | fixed nickname from the circumstance of possess 
even four detectives to take me.” ing very long legs which were excessively thin and 
Lady Bess now quitted the. barge, accompanied | resembling in shape those of the particular insect 
by old Solomon Patch; and they retraced their way | alluded to. A few minutes after Lady Bess made 
to the boosing-ken where the heroine had left her} her appearance, tho little party was joined by 
horse. The gallant animal was at once brought |Chiffin the Cannibal, who seemed in a somewha} 
forth from the stable—the amazonian lady vaulted | better humour than was his wont; for the fresh 
upon its back—and having ascertained from Solo-|air and the prospect of “business” cheered his 
mon that he had duly sent her instructions to Tony | spirits after having been cooped up in the close and 
Wilkins and two others of the gang, she made the | fetid atmosphere of the barge-cabin. 
best ot her way from Agar Town. Lady Boss now hastily but distinotly described 
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the exact position of the house which was to be the 
scene of operations; and the little party all sepa- 
rating, each individual bent his way singly in the 
direction named. In a few minutes they were re- 
united in front of a house which stood a little back 
from the lane in which it was situated, and was em- 
bowered in the shade of large and wide-spreading 
trees. The gate was locked: but uver this insigni- 
ficant barrier the invaders promptly clambered. 
Scarcely had they thus set foot in the grounds, 
when a large dog sprang towards them : but Chiffin 
at once knocked him down with one blow of his 
club, and with a second despatched him. Lady 
Bess and her followers then advanced up to the 
front door, at which the heroine knocked impe- 
riously; while the four men stood a little aside, so 
as not to be immediately observed by the person 
answering the summons. 

In about a minute the door was opened by a 
female-servant ; and Lady Bess, glancing rapidly 
around the hall, beheld no other person nigh. 

“Now, don’t be frightened, my good woman,” 
sho said, crossing the threshold : “ for no harm will 
happen if you remain quiet: but if you cry out you 
must take the consequences.” 

While thus spcaking, Lady Bess produced a 
pistol, merely to show that she was armed, but did 
not point it in a threatening way at the woman. 
The female was nevertheless profoundly frightened ; 
and being overpowered by her terror as much as 
coerced by tho intimation given her, sho held her 
peace. Tho four ruffians now made their appear- 
ance: and the whole party passing into the hall, 
closed the front door behind them. 

“Now, my good woman,” said Lady Bess, “ you 
will remain ,here with one of my men, while I 
examine the premises with the others. Tony Wil- 
kins, to your charge I entrust her.” 

The terrified woman sank down upon one of the 
hall-chairs, still speechless with terror: and Tony 
Wilkins, armed with a brace of pistols, posted him- 
sclf by her side. Chiffin, Mat the Cadger, and 
Spider Bill also produced their pistols; and led by 
Lady Bess, they at once ontered the rooms opening 
from the hall. Therein they discovered no one: 
they accordingly descended to the kitchen-premises, 
where they found the gardener and the cook quietly 
eating their supper and perfectly unconscious of 
what had taken place in the hall. They were how- 
ever terribly frightened at the sudden incursion of 
this armed band; but their fears somewhat subsided 
on receiving from Lady Bess the assurance that 
they should not be ill-treated if they kept quiet. 
They naturally gazed with surprise upon this ama- 
sonian leader of the ruffian-band: for at a second 
glance they had not failed to discern her sex. They 
were marched up into the hall, where they were 
consigned, along with the other female-servant, to 
the custody of Tony Wilkins. 

Lady Bess and her three followers next ascended 
the staircase—examined all the rooms on the first 
floor—but found no one there. They proceeded to 
mount the second flight ; and on reaching the landirg 
they heard voices speaking, and sounds as if a 
struggle were going on, within a room the door of 
which stood ajar. 

Into this room they at once burst, Lady Boss lead- 
ing the way : and there the following scene met their 
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hair and anguish-stricken countenance, was implor- 
ing mercy at the hands of five persons who sur 
rounded her. This young girl was, as the roader 
has no doubt already suspected, Henrietta Leydons 
and the others, whose forbearance she was implore 
ing, were Lord Everton, Mark Bellamy, the footman, 
Mrs. Martin, and Susan. Mrs. Martin held in her 
hand a wine-glass the contents of which she was 
ordering Henrietta to drink; while Bellamy and 
Susan were at the moment laying violent hand 
upon her in order to compel her to swallow the 
draught. 

But at the sudden invasion of Lady Bess and her 
party, the wholo aspect of the scene changed in an 
instant. Mrs. Martin dropped the wine-glass in 
alarm—Susan shrieked—Henrietta sprang to her 
feet—Lord Everton looked astounded—the footman 
knew not how to act—and Bellamy was the only 
one who had courage or presence of mind enough 
to accost the intruders at once and demand their 
business. 

“You see that any attempt at resistance is use. 
less,” replied Lady Bess, playing with a pistol in 
such & manner as to indicate that she knew how to 
use it: while Chiffin on her right hand showed by 
his murderous-looking countenance that he was 
not a man to be trifled with. 

As for Mat the Cadger end Spider Bill, thoy 
seemed very suitable companions indeed for such a 
person as the Cannibal; and when it is remembered 
that they were all well armed, the reader cannot be 
surprised if nothing in the shape of resistance was 
ever attempted. 

“But what do you want? what is your object >” 
demanded Bellamy. 

“In the first place, to rescue this young woman,” 
responded Lady Bess. - 

“Oh, I thought that you were the same!” cried 
Henrietta, in the enthusiasm of joy; and sho at 
once bounded forward towards the heroine—for she 
had no room in her soul at the instant for dismay 
or misgiving at the sinister-looking aspect of her 
companions. 

“Yes—you have nothing to fear, poor girl 3 at 
once responded Lady Bess. “It is in eonsequence 
of your note that I am here to deliver you. Stand 
back for a moment, while I transact a little business 
with these people.” 

Henrietta, full of mingled joy and amazement, 
joy at this unlooked-for deliverance, and amazement 
at perceiving her deliverer to be a woman in male 
an ea hastily behind the heroine and her 

and. 


“ Now secure these men,” said Lady Bess to hor 
followers; “and if they daro offer resistance you 
will know how to act.” 

The order was speedily obeyed, — even Chiffin 
acting as @ mere subaltern on the occasion, and by 
his conduct acknowledging the ascendancy of Lady 
Bess. Lord Everton, the footman, and Bellamy, 
were compelled to submit to the process of binding 
by means of the cords which the capacious pockets 
of the intruders furnished; while Susan, retreating 
into a corner of the room, gave vent to her terror 
in piteous lamentations—and Mrs. Martin stood 
silently watching the proceedings, but with a coun 
tenance that bespoke profound dismay. 

“You will not harm them ?”” said ad- 


view. A young girl upon her knees, with dishevelled | dressing herself in a tone of entroaty to Lady Bess, 
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“Cruclly as I have been used, I seck not for re- | go> and Spider Bill; whereupon thoy all three pro- 


venge.” 
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ceeded to rifle the persons of Lord Everton aad 


‘My dear girl,” responded the amagonian lady | Mr. Bellamy, despoiling them of their watches, 
eurtly, “you must leave us to manage after our own ; thcir rings, and their purses: but they took no 


fashion. It is sufficient for you that these people 
are no longer capable of injuring you, and that you 
ehall be presently free to go where you will. Are 
there any other females in this house under circum- 
Btances similar to your own ?” 

“I cannot say,” responded Henrietta: “tut I 
am inclined to think not. There is however one 
individual in whom I am interested—a prisoner 
under mysterious circumstances——” 
= “Enough! he shall be delivered also,” cried Lady 

ess. 

“No—you dare not perpetrate such a foul 
wrong,” exclaimed Lord Everton, in mingled rage 
and terror, as he literally writhed in the chair to 
which he had been bound,—Bellamy and the foot- 
man having undergone a similar process. 

“Who is this old reprobate?” asked Lady Bess, 
turning towards Henrietta. “Is he the person 
named Bellamy ?” 

“Answer no questions, my good girl,” cried 
Lord Everton, in a voice of the most abject en- 
treaty: “TI implore that you will not!” 

'Yes—but she will,” was the cool response given 
by Lady Bess: “for she will obey tho directions of 
her deliverers.” 

Henrietta had certainly no reason for showing 
any favour towards the old nobleman, nor indeed 
any one of the individuals who had been concerned 
in persecuting her; and sbe accordingly named 
them all one after the other. 

“Oh! then the suspicions excited by your note 
and the result of the little inquiries which I myself 
have caused to be privately made during the day, 
are fully confirmed. This then,” continued Lady 
Bess, ‘ is nothing more than one of those mansions 
of convenience which under some plausible disguise 
serve the infamous purpose of an aristocratic volup- 
tuary. Ah! what pretty things have we here ?”— 
and she advanced towards the sofa where the jewel- 
caskét which Lord Everton had intended as a 
temptation to Henrietta, was lying open. “And 
here is a pocket-book too, with bank-notes in it. 
Come, you shall take charge of these little matters,” 
she added, turning towards Chiffin, whose eyes glis- 
tened at the sight of the diamonds. 

Henrietta now looked aghast, and a faint shriek 
escaped her lips: for all in an instant was she made 
aware that her deliverers, instead of being im- 
pelled by the most disinterested purpose in respect 
to yaaa alone, entertained predatory views as 
well. 

“A thousand pounds—that’s what this here book 
contains,” said Chiffin, who had hastily glanced 
over the roll of bank-notes. 

“My dear girl,” said Lady Bess, turning towards 
Henrietta, “you really must not attempt to inter- 
fere with our proceedings. We mean to reward 
ourselves for the trouble taken on your account.” 

“And considering all things,” added Chiffin, 
glancing towards the prisoners, “they won’t dare 
to make a piece of work about it. So there’s no 
need to cut any throats or blow any brains out. 
But we may as well get as much as we can out of 
’em,”” 

Thus epcaking, he made a sign to Mat the Cad- 


notice of the footman, ner of Mrs. Martin and 
Susan. Henrietta surveyed these proceedings with 
the most painful sensations: but she dared not give 
utterance to a word of remonstrance. 

“ Now, about this other individual whom you 
wish to havo rescued P” said Lady Bess, once more 
turning to Henrictta. 

“You will have to search for him. I know 
not in which part of the house he is confined.” 

“We will soon discover that,” responded the 
heroine. “But you would do well to put on such 
clothing as you may intend to go forth with, as 
we shall soon take our departure.” 

Henrietta hurried to the door of the drawing- 
room, which she had to pass through to reach the 
bed-chamber : but that door was locked—for Susan, 
be it remembered, had taken away the key. This 
circumstance Henrietta at once named; and Susan 
produced the key from her pocket. The young 
damsel then took up one of the lights and pro- 
ceeded to the bed-chamber. 

The instant she had quitted the room, Lord 
Everton said to Lady Bess, “ Whoever you are, I 
beg that you will give me your attention for a few 
moments—in private, I mean—or else aside-——” 

“Speak out,” cried the heroine: “there need be 
no secrets from my companions.” 

“In the first place be so good as to tell me,” 
said Jord Everton, “under what circumstances 
you came hither.” 

“They were ingenious enough,” was the reply, 
delivered with a amile. ‘A whalebone arrow, shot 
from one of the back windows of the house, con- 
veyed to me a note as I was riding on the river’s 
bank; and the note gave me the intimation that 
there was a furlorn damsel to be rescued within the 
walls of this terrible fortress, whereof you, Lord 
Everton, appear to be the ogre: for assuredly you 
are not a giant either in courage or size. And now, 
what more have you to say ? for it is ridiculous 
enough that you should play the part of a ques- 
tioner and I that of the questioned.” 

“Are you not satisfied with what you have 
done P” asked the nobleman, who was evidently a 
prey to the direst apprehensions. “You cannot 
think of giving his releaso to a wretched lunatic: 
for such indeed is tho individual to whom this girl 
Henrietta refers-———” 

“A lunatic?” echoed Lady Bess. “From all I 
have heard and seen, I scarcely think that Lord 
Everton would in reality keep a private madhouse. 
No, my lord: I have fathomed the nature of this 
seeluded mansion——” 

“T can assure you,” he promptly rejoined, “it is 
duly licensed as 4 lunatic asylum—it is not mine— 
I have nothing to do with it—my friend Mr. Bel- 
lamy keeps it.” 

“Then wherefore are you, my lord, go deeply ine 
terested in the safe custody of this alleged iunatio 
fn whose behalf my aid has been evoked?’ asked 
Lady Boss, with an incredulous smile. 

At this instant Henrietta re-appeared, with her 
bonnet and shawl, ready for departure ; and having 
caught the last words which had fallen from Lady 
Bese’s lips, she at once comprehended that during 
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her temporary 
made by Lord Everton to prevent the rescue of the 
mysterious uaknown with the pale sad faco and the 
loose dressing-gown. 
“Oh! do not be persuaded against a good deed,” 


she exclaimed, in earnest appeal to Lady Bess. 
“Whoever you are, and whatever you may be, I 


conjure you to accomplish this night’s work tho- 
roughly. The unfortunate being for whom I have 
appealed, is under some dread coercion here—a 
strange mystery surrounds hin——” 

“ Ah! this becomes more and more interesting !” 
exclaimed Lady Bess. ‘But let us see the indi- 
vidual we are speaking of.” 

“Ono word in your ear!” cried Lord Everton, as 
if clutching nervously at some last resource. “ Only 
one word, I beg—I entreat !” 

Lady Bess accordingly approached the nobleman, 
and bent down her head to catch what he had to 
say: then turning away again after he had whis- 
pered a few hurried syllables in her ear, she ex- 
claimed aloud, “Two thousand guineas—eh? not to 
interfere any further! The offer is a tempting one: 


but it strikes me that if it be worth so much for 
your lordship to pay to keep the alleged lunatic in 
custody, it must be worth double or treble the sum 


for us to set him free. We will do the latter.” 


“Mind what you are about,” growled Chiffin in 
@ low voice, as he drew Lady Bess aside for a mo- 
ment, “Two thousand guineas isn’t to be sneezed at.” 
“Leave me to manage,” wus Lady Bess’s prompt 
“From something I have 


but whispered answer. 
heard strange suspicions are afloat in my mind: 
and I rather think that we may make this night’s 
business worth many thousands of pounds to us.” 

“Well, you know best,” said Chiffin, yielding to 
the ascendancy which this extraordinary woman 
appeared to assert and most assuredly to exercise 
over all those who acted in concert with her. 

“Now, Miss Leyden,” she exclaimed, “we will 
pursue our researches. You two,” she added, 
speaking to Mat the Cadger and Spider Bill, “ will 
remain here for a few minutes to mount guard ovor 
the prisoners and see that thesu women do not leave 
the room.” 

“One word more!” cried Lord Everton: “ only 
one word—one last word—I besecch you !”’ 

“Not a word—not a syllable,” exclaimed Lady 
Bess: and as she passed out of the room, followed 
by Chiffin and Henrietta, the wretched old noble- 
man gave vent to a cry expressive of feelings 
wrought up to an excruciating agony—while Bel- 
lamy muttered deep but bitter imprecations, and 
Mrs. Martin shivered from head to foot with min- 
gled rage and terror. Nor were the footman and 
Susan unconcerned: but probably they had less 
reason to be so deeply agitatcd as the rest. 

Meanwhile Lady Bess, Chiflin, and Henrietta 
had emerged upon the landing outside; and taking 
a lamp which was burning on a table there, they 
ascended to the higher storey, where Miss Leyden 
deemed it most probable they should find the object 
of their search. They reached a passage which ap- 
peared to run the whole width of the building, with 
an array of doors on either side. First of all, in 
pursuance of Henrietta’s suggestion, they endea- 
voured to enter a room which as nearly as she could 
calouinte was immediately above the suite of apart- 
ments she had occupied in the house: for shy fan- 


absence some endeavour had been 
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cied that from thence must have descended the 
lamentations and that thrilling cry which she had 
heard one night. The door was however locked: 
but @ crowbar from Chiffin’s pocket speedily forced 
it open. The room which they now entered, and 
which was tolerably well furnished, was found to be 
unoccupied; but it evidently had not been long 
without a fenant: for the bed had not been made 
since it was last slept in, while other indications 
justified the belief. Issuing from this room, they 
were about to examine the next, when a loud cry 
coming from overhead, thrillingly reached their 
ears. That cry—it was instantaneously recognised 
by Henrietta! Those piercing accentsa—the wild 
lamentation which characterised them—the pene- 
trating anguish of the sound—all were the same! 

A staircase at tho end of the passage caught their 
eyes. They hastened to ascend it; but their way 
was suddenly impeded by a trap-door closing the 
top. It was secured by a staple and a padlock; 
but Chiffin’s crowbar speédily forced these obsta- 
cles. The quick trampling of feet, as if some one 
were rushing towards the trap-door, met the ears of 
the searchers: and the moment the door itself was 
removed, Henrietta beheld, by the light of the 
lamp, the ghastly and unmistakable countenance 
of her unknown friend, gazing in mingled terror 
and suspense down the opening. 

It was a long loft to which Lady Bess, the Can- 
nibal, and Henrietta had thus found their way: 
and until the moment when the light of the lamp 
developed the features of the scene, the captive had 
been entombed in darkness. A truckle bedstead, a 
washing-stand, a table, a chair, and a few other 
necessaries, were all tho furniture to be seen in 
that dreary, dismal place. And there was the un- 
fortunate prisoner himeelf, enveloped in the long 
dressing-gown secured at the waist, and with that 
pale thin countenance which, once seen, could never 
be forgotten ! 

The unfortunate being recoiled in dismay from 
the ferocious looks of Chiffin the Cannibal, who was 
highest up the staircase: but gathering courage, he 
gazed down again, and seemed stricken witly sur- 
prise at beholding a femalo in man’s attire. Then 
he caught sight of Henrietta Leyden, whom he at 
once recognised ; and a smile of satisfaction, amount- 
ing even to joy, spread itself over his countenance. 
Still, in all these rapidly varying changes of ex- 
pression, there was blended a certain wild va- 
cancy, which if not indicative of complete mental 
aberration, at all events denoted a partial disorder 
of the reason. 

“Speak to him; he seems to recognise you,” said 
Lady Bess to Henrietta. 

“We come to deliver you, if you like to go away 
with us,” the young maiden accordingly said, in 
the gentle accents of her sweetly musical voice. 

“Yes, yes—I will go away with you,” was the 
response, joyfully delivered ; and without another 
word, the stranger descended the stairs in the rear 
of the three persons who had rescued him. 

“But he never can leave the house in this 
guise,” said Lady Bess aside to Henrietta. “We 
must obtain proper apparel for him. Let us see 
how it is to be m d.” 

“Perhaps the footman may have some plain 
clothes?” suggested Henrietta: “for neitter Lord 
Bwerten’s nor Mr. Bellamy’s would fit him.” 

es 
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While this rapid exchange of whispered observa- 
tions was going on, the party had threaded the 
ge, descended the staircase, and reached the 
ding whence opened the apartment where the 
prisoners had been left 

“Remain here,” said Lady Bess: and she passed 
inte the dining-room. 

Lord Everton at once began pouring forth the 
‘most piteous entreaties that she would not take 
away with her the individual whom he suspected 
she had just rescued from captivity: but she paid 
no regard to his prayers: and ordering Mat the 
Cadger to loosen the footman from his bonds, she 
bade the domestic follow her. This command he 
promptly obeyed; and when outside the room, Lady 
Bess said to him, “Has this unfortunate creature 
got any other clothes of his own, besides the 
wretched things he has on ?” 

‘Clothes? no, sir—ma’am,” responded the foot- 
man, not knowing exactly whether to address Lady 
Bess asa male or a female: for although there 
could be no doubt as to her sex, yet he knew not 
in what style she herself might choose to be spoken 
to. 

‘Then I suppose he has been here a long 
time P” she said inquiringly. 

“Yes—a long, long time,” answered the footman. 
* But I have got some clothes of my own,” he 
added, “which are very much at his service—very 
much indeed.” 

‘¢ Hasten and fetch them,” said the heroine: but 
as the footman was hurrying away, she made a sign 
for Chiffin to accompany him. 

In a few minutes they returned, the footman 
bearing a large bundle of clothing: and the mys- 
terious unknown was desired to pass into the 
nearest vacant room and put them on. This he 
did, and in about ten minutes came issuing forth, 
considerably improved in appearance, and wearing a 
look ot delight at the change thus effected in his 
garb. There was however something childish in 
this look,—another indication that the mind of the 
unhappy man was indeed somewhat unsettled. 
Lady Bess perceived this and hesitated for a mo- 
ment whether she ought really to take the strange 
being away. But recollecting the intense anxiety 
of Lord Everton to prevent her—the heavy bribe he 
had offored—and the information which sho herself 
bad gleaned during the day, she hesitated no 
longer. 

“Now,” she said to the footman, “ you can return 
to your employers :”’—and she made an imperious 
sign towards the door of the room where they had 
remained bound to their chairs. “You can also 
tell my two men to rejoin me.’ 

‘* Bog pardon,” said tho footman hesitatingly; 
“but I see there’s most likely to be a rumpus about 
him ;”—and he glanced towards the "palo unknown. 
“Tf so be such a thing as a witness is wanted———” 

“Ah! the suggestion is not bad,” ejaculated Lady 
Bess. “At the same time I cannot attend to the 
matter to-night. What is your name?” 

“Theodore Barclay,” responded the footman ; “at 
your service, ma’am—ir—ma’am——” 
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“Depend upon it I shall not fail. But mum’s the 

word :”—-and thus speaking, he retreated back into 
the dining-room in obedience to another sign hastily 
and imperatively made by Lady Besa. 
- Mat the Cadger and Spider Bill now came forth 
from that room where they had been keeping guard; 
and the little party descended to the hall, where the 
gardener and the two female servants had remained 
in the custody of Tony Wilkins. These servants were 
not a little surprised to behold the pale-faced strane. 
ger in company with the intruders and Henrietta: 
they did not however say a word—and the party 
emerged from the house. 

Reader, can you possibly depict to yourself the 
feelings of lively joy—the emotions of exultant bliss 
—which arose in the heart of Henrietta Leyden as 
she once more breathed the fresh sir of liberty ? For 
the instant all other considerations were lost sight 
of: she remembered not the evidently too desperate 
character of those to whom she owed her deliverance 
—she thought not of the possibility of her prolonged 
absence having proved fatal to her mother—she re- 
collected not that another individual had been 
rescued that night. Nor was it until they were at 
some little distance from Beech-Tree Lodge, that 
she was recalled from that paradise of abstraction to 
the full remembrance of all other things. 

“Now, Miss Leyden,” said Lady Bess, stopping 
short near that point where the diverging road 
joined the main one, “ have you any settled plan to 
adopt~any home to go toP If not, I will give you 
an asylun——” 

“Oh, yes—I havea home——or at least I hope so 
——God grant that nothing may have happened to 
my poor mother in my absence!” she cried, thus 
giving audible expression to the anguished thought 
which suddenly recurred to her. “But I have not 
as yet expressed my gratitude to you for my deliver- 
ance. Oh! may I hope,” she added in a low but 
fervid whisper, as she drew Lady Bess aside with 
the sudden force of a nervous agitation,— may I 
hope that I havo not altogether comprehended some 
portion of what has passed within those walls ?” 

“T know to what you allude,” interrupted Lady 
Bess; “the appropriation of certain little things by 
the men who accompanied me? Think no more of 
that—or at all events talk of it no more. Rest con- 
tented with your deliverance. You see that I did 
better than place your note in the hands of the 
police-authorities, as its terms enjoined. Had I 
done so, they would not have interfered, Beech-Tree 
Lodge being really licensed as a mad-house. I was 
therefore compelled to strike a bold and prompt blow 
to deliver you. I have done it: and surely you aro 
not disposed to quarrel with the means employed ?” 

“Tam incapable of ingratitude,” replied Henrietta 
energetically. ‘Tell methe name of her to whom I 
am so much indebted P” 

“In my present apparel I am Captain Chandos,” 
responded the heroine: “if I were in a female garb 
I should be Mrs. Chandos. Here,” she continued, 
taking a card from a case, “is my address. Perhaps 
you will like to learn more of that strange being 
whom we have this night delivered? If so, you can 





“Very well, Theodore Barclay,” said Lady Bess. call upon me: for I purpose to take him with me. 


“You can inquire to-morrow or next day at the 


; And now tell me—are you happy in your own cir- 


post-office in Hornsey if there is a letter fer you; | ecubetanses'e would money be of any service to 
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“No, no,” replied Henrietta, giving perhaps @ 
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little more vehemence to her resp 
together consistent with the gratitude she owed 
Lady Bess: but still the girl’s honest feelings were 
predominant at the time. 

“I understand you,” said the heroine, neither 
moved nor offended. “You are efraid that what- 
soever gold my purse may contain, is not honestly 
acquired? ‘Well, if you need no pecuniary assist- 
ance, s0 much the better. And now, one word 
more ere we part. It will be well that no noise 
should be made about the adventure of this night. 
I have e claim upon your gratitude; and the way 
in which you can testify it is by taking care that 
your friends do nut seek redress at the hands of 
justice for whataoever you may have suffered from 
Lord Everton. Because if once you endeavour to 
put the law in force, you cannot tell half the truth, 
but must explain it all; and if you loudly proclaim 
how you pot into Beech-Tree Lodge, you will be 
compelled to proclaim as loudly how you got out 
of it. This might lead to unpleasant inquiries after 
myself; and these of course you would not willingly 
bo the means of setting afoot.” 

“Depend upon it I will do nothing to compro- 
mise you,” answered Henrietta. ‘“ And excuse me 
if I add—with the deepest, deepest sincority—that 
may God grant you never do more to injure your- 
self than I shall do to injuro you!” 

“You are a good girl,” rejoined Lady Bess: 
“but it is evident that our paths run in opposite 
ways in life. Nevortheless we shall mect again: 
for I know that you will come and sco me.” 

Thus speaking, the amazonian lady wrung Hen- 
rietta’s hand; and a separation then took placo— 
Lady Bess, with the strangor and her companions, 
proceeding one way, and Miss Leyden in another. 

Long, lonely, and weary was the walk—or rathor 
run—which the young damsel had at that mid- 
night hour (for so late it now was) until she reached 
Holloway ;.and thence she obtained a conveyance 
into London. It was two in tho morning when she 
reached the court in the vicinage of Soho, where 
she had last seen her mother and Charley. Oh! 
with what a beating heart did she appronch the 
door—with what deep and painful misgivings did 
she await the response to her summons! Sho 
looked up to sce if there were a light in the attic. 
window: but thero was none. 

At the expiration of five minutes she heard steps 
approaching down the passage from within: the 
door opened—and the landlady appeared with a 
light. She started on beholding Henrietta: but 
hurried and breathless was the inquiry which the 
young girl made. Her mother was alive: ths 
was the instantaneous source of an almost over- 
powering joy! But she was very, very ill: and 
this second intimation produced as quick a re-action 
of the feelings. She was still in the house—but in 
& better room, on the first floor. The benevolent 
gentleman—Mr. Gunthorp? by name—who had 
interested himself in the poor family, had wished 
to have her moved into the country, a little way 
out of London: but poor Mrs. Leyden had de- 
elared that she would remain in that house until 
her daughter returned; so that when she did return 
mec erie be no unnecessary delay ere they met 
~-and it she never returned, then the unhappy mo- 
ther would die there ! ee as 


Guch wes tho information which Henrietta ge- 
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than was al-4 thered from the landlady’s words; and oven this 


she would not have paused to receive, had not her 
feelings been so overpowering for the first few 
minutes as to prevent her from speeding up to her 
mother’s chamber. But at length recovoring the 
use of her limbs, she was enabled to obey the 
dictates of her heart; and rushing up the stairs, 
she was in a few moments in Mrs. Ley- 
den’s arms. Little Charley awoke; and that wat 
indeed a happy meeting! For in the midst of 
kisses, and tears, and fervid embraces, Henrietta 
breathed a few words in her mother’s ears — but 
sufficient to make that parent understand and give 
hor the assurance that pure and stainless as her 
daughter was when sho went away, 60 pure and 
stainless did she return. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE BARGE. 


Iv was the night after the adventures at Beech- 
Tree Lodge, and between ten and eleven o'clock. 
A lantern was suspended to the ceiling of the cabin 
of the barge moored in the canal at Agar Town; 
and at the little round table three persons were 
seated. These were Chiffin the Cannibal, Mr. Tugs, 
and the latter’s wife. The cupboard was removed 
from the recess which it usually occupied, the aper- 
ture being thus left ready for the Cannibal to pass 
into his lurking-hole should any visitor of a sus 
picious character make his appearance. Upon the 
table stood a bottle of gin, the product of one of the 
illicit stills worked in the neighbourhood ; and three 
glasses showed that the persons in the cabin had 
been partaking of the alcoholic fluid. Tugs and 
the Cannibal were smoking their pipes; while Mrs, 
Tugs was suckling the child, which was about 
eight or nine months old. She was a young wo- 
man, and if clean would have appeared fresh- 
looking and not altogether ugly: but she hag a 
somewhat grimy appearance, and wes not over 
tidy in her dress. 

“Well,” said the Cannibal, removing the pipe 
from his mouth and vomiting forth a cloud of smoke, 
“I wonder whether Madge Somers will come here 
to-night? You say that she was hore last night, 


just after I had left the barge to meet Lady Bess at 
|; Hornsey church ?” 


“Yes: Madge came last night,” responded the 
woman, to whom the question was addressed. “Tugs 
had gone up into the Town to see some of the blue. 
ruin brewers”—meaning the workers of the illicit 
stills—‘and so I was here all alone.” 

“And she wouldn’t leave no message, thon?’ 
said Chiffin inquiringly. 

“On’y that she would come back agin to-night, 
and that you was to keep close till she did. Sol 
suppose she will be here soon.” 

“T hope so,” observed Chiffin with one of his 
wonted growls; “for I am precious tired of being 
cooped up here. At the same time, mind you, I am 
very much obleeged to you, Mrs. Tugs, and your hus- 
arr arene an so comfortable: but for a man 
whic is libe is here sort of configement 
isn’t altogether the thing.” 

“And yet you had a dittle chango last night,” 
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observed Tugs. “It was a pity it didn’t turn out 
botter for you.” 

“For my part I was precious savage at the dis- 
appointment,” remarked the Cannibal. “ Taking 
all that trouble and running all that risk without 
getting a penny by it!” 

“Well, it was perwokin’, no doubt,” said Tugs, as 
he filled the three glasses from the bottle. “But I 
say, who is that Lady Bess, as you call her? I 

“never seo her afore. Whata smart-looking creetur’ 
she is.” 

‘And doesn’t she look well in that there dress 
she wears!” exclaimed Mrs. Tugs. “What a 
elegant-fitting frock-coat! It gave her quite a 
man’s look—except about the bust, which is rayther 
too full tu let the disguise be complete. I should 
think she must look uncommon well in her own 
proper dress—I mean when togged as a woman.” 

“‘T never see her dressed in any other way but as 
she was last night,” observed the Cannibal. “She 
is a queer creature, no doubt.” 

“Do you mean she is a rum un as a woman?” 
asked Tugs. 

“‘No—not in that sense,” replied Chifin. “I 
never heard anything against her: quite t’other 
way—for it is said she hasn’t even the feelings and 
passions of her sex—no lovers, and therefore no 
intrigues. Such is what they say of her: but I be- 
lieve precious few really know anything about Lady 
Bess.” 

““She’s quite the lady,” said Mrs. Tugs. “And 
what a nice-spoken creatur’ too! One would think 
she was a person of quality—quite !” 

I should say she’s quite the gentleman,” observed 
Tugs with a laugh. 
she has such a sort of off-hand way with her, it’s 
quite pleasant to hear her talk and observe her hat- 
titudes. She’s a dandy after her own sort: but yet 
not one of them kind of dandies that you’d like to 
kick all along a street. What do you think, Chiffin P 
You know more about her than we do.” 

“‘T know deuced little about her,” responded the 
Cannibal. “She’s always in just the same mood 
you saw hor last night—first-rate spirits, and with 
tha?sort of jovial frankness and open-heartedness, 
es ono may say, that somehow makes you like her. 
And then, although engaged with her in business that 
puts you on a sort of equality, you can’t help foeling 
the whole time that you are with a superior. That 
woman exercises what we may call an ascendancy 
over one; and however much you mayn’t like to 
acknowledge it to yourself, still you can’t help feel- 
ing it. Did you notice what a pair of eyes she has? 
don’t they seem as if they could pierce you through 
and through ?” 

“I never saw such splendid eyes in all my life,” 
said Mrs. Tugs. “And what teeth too! I should 
think the handsomest and proudest young lord in 
the land would be glad to get a kiss from such lips 
as them.” 

“And I think that if he was to attempt it,” re- 
plicd Chiffin, “he'd get Lady Bess’s whip pretty 
comfortably over his shoulders. At least, if all I 
have heard tell about her is true, that she hasn’t 
get the feelings of the sex-———” 

“‘ How extr’ornary !” said Mrs. Tugs, apparently 
in a musing strain. “T know blessed well I’ve got 
all them ere feelings:”—and as she thus spoke, to 
all appéirance in a very sentimental mood, she 
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emptied her glass, except two or throe drops which 
she let drain down the baby’s throat. 

“IT aee that the little creetur’ likes blue-ruin as 
well as his ma,” observed Chiffin with a laugh: but 
there was something horrible and ferocious even in 
the most good-humoured laugh which Mr. Chiffin 
could possibly assume. 

“Tt’s natur’,” said Mrs. Tugs. “ Natur’ makes 
us all love lush from our wery birth. Lord bless 
yer! I’ve seen smaller babbies than this von suck 
down the blue-ruin just as if it was their mother’s 
milk. But what more about this Lady Bess that 
I’m quite interested in? If so be she was raly a 
man, I should make Tugs jellus. Where does she 
bide P” 

“ Ah! that she keeps precious dark to herself,” 
replied Chiffn. “But I know that she is mostly 
seen about Edmonton and Tottenham; and one or 
two of my pals have twigged her more than once 
riding about them neighbourhoods in a lady’s dress 
—a habit as thoy call it,—and looking quite elegant 
and tip-top like. There must be summut very rum 
about that woman’s history !” 

“There must indced, from all you have said,” 
observed Mrs. Tugs. “And so sho actually docs 
business on the highway? What a bold dashing 
creetur’ sho must be! If I was a rich young 
gen’elman I shouldn’t at all mind being robbed by 
such a highwayman as that. You don’t know, then, 
what made her take to the road ?” 

“Not I,” responded Chiffin. “All that I know 
about her I’ve told you.” 

“And so the adwenture of last night turned out 
a failure, did it?” said Tugs as he filled the glasses 
ain. 

“Oh! a precious failure,” answered Chiffin: 
“nothing got by it! But I wonder whether this 
precious Madge is coming to-night. I am deucedly 
in want of the fresh air—— 

“Why don’t you take a little stroll along tho 
towing-path?” saidTugs. “Tho night’s dark enow, 
and you ain’t likely to meet any unpleasant cus- 
tomers. If Madge comes wo can keep her till you 
return.” 

“So I will,” observed Chiffin: and having tossed 
off the contents of his glass, he ascended from the 
cabin, stepped ashore, and sauntered along the bank 
of the canal. 

‘Now, Polly,” said the Blue-ruin Carrier when 
he and his wife were alone together in the cabin, 
“has no hidear struck you at all?”’—and he looked 
very hard at her. 

“You mean that Chiffin’s got money about him P” 
replied the woman, returning the look. 

‘“‘That’s just what I do mean,” said her husband, 
drawing closer towards her and speaking in a still 
lower and more significant tone. “I’m sure he 
has; and I don’t believe for a minute that the 
affair of last night turned out so queer. Chiffin 
never would have took it so quiet—he’s not the 
chap.” 

“Thats what I thought,” responded Mrs. Tugs, 
And now, d’ye know why I took and questioned 
him so much about Lady Bess ?” 

“‘ Woman's coorosity, I s’pose,” was the response. 

‘*Woman’s fiddlestick!”’ cried Mrs. Tugs. “I¢ 
was just to see whether Chiffin would speak in a 
way to show he had been disappointed with Lady 
Bess last night. If he had, it would have appeared 












fn his manner: he couldn’t have concealed it—it 
would have been uppermost in his mind, and eo 
have alowed itself in his obserwations. But it 
didn’t: and so I’m as sure that he got loads of swag 
last night as that I’m suckling this here blessed 
babby.” ‘ 

S What a clever woman you be, Polly,” was the 
compliment now paid her by her husband. “ Who'd 
have thought you was pumping the Cannibal all 
the time you seemed to bo chatting so cosy and for- 
miliar ?” 

“Well, but it was so,” replied Mrs. Tugs; “and 
if that feller hasn’t got his pockets lined with blunt, 
T’'ll eat this babby up at a mouthful—I will.” 

“A procious mean chap he is, then!” exclaimed 
Tugs now looking particularly ferocious through the 
black grime on his face. 

“ Mean !”? echoed his wife: ‘he’s a measly akin- 
flint—coming here, bolting our grub, and swallow- 
ing our lush, and just giving us a shilling or two 
tow’rds housekeoping, when he ought to come down 
handsome and make us a jolly good present. I’m 
sick of such conduct, I be.” 

“Well, Polly, if what’s passing in my mind is 
passing in your’n too, we'll have the whole of his 
blunt afore many hours is over:”—and the man 
looked hard at his wife to read hee answer in her 
countenance. 

‘When a chap behaves his-self as Chiffin is doing 
now,” she replied, “I would as soon draw a knife 
across his throat and sink him in the canal as I’d 
eat my dinner. So if you’re the man, Tugs, to do 
the job, I’m the woman as will help yer.” 

“Then I’m blowed if it isn’t as good as done,” re- 
sponded the Blue-ruin Carrior: “perwided we set- 
tles how it is to be dune—that’s all.” 

“Done? Why, in the way I’ve said,” was the 
quick answer given by his wife. “ Hush! some one 
calls.” 

Tugs hastily jumped up from his seat, and thrust 
his head out of the hatchway of the cabin. A woman 
was standing in the towing-path ; and through the 
gloom Tugs at once recognised Madge Somers. 

“ All right!” he said. “Come on board.” 

Madge accordingly stepped on tho barge, and de- 
scended into the cabin. Tugs offered her sume gin: 
but she refused to take it—immediately adding, 
“Where is ho?” 

“What news have you got for him P” asked Tugs, 
evading the woman’s question. 

“ Good news,” she replied. “ But where is he, I 
ask P” 

“Well, that’s a pity,” said Tugs: “for he’s gone 
out for the night again,” 

“ How provoking!” exclaimed Madge Somers. 
“ But if he didn’t mind running these risks, what was 
tho use of my troubling myself to get tho thing put 
right and square for him? I cannot wait till he re- 
turns—I cannot come back again when he is likely 
to be here; and therefore I must leave a message 
with you. You can tell him that the business is 
hushed up, and that her ladyship has intimated to 
the police that all her things have been restored to 
her on condition that she would not move any fur- 
ther in the matter, and that as she has got them 
back her object is answered. Of course a single 
word from her ladyship was sufficient to stop the 
proceedings ; and so Chiffin has nothing more to 
fear in that quarter.” 
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“This will be good news for him,” said Tugs 
“He told me he shouldn’t be back till just upon 
daylight, and I'm going to sit up for him.” 

“Then you can deliver my message,” said Madge: 
and appearing to be somewhat in a hurry, sho took 
her departure. 

“Well, didn’t I manage capital to perwent the 
woman staying P” said Tugs. “If she had, Chiffin 
would have flitted away on hearing the news, and 


we should have been baulked in our job—eh,“ 


Polly ?” 

“Yes—-you managed capital,” responded the 
woman. “Now mind you manage as woll presently 
when the thing is to be done—that’s all.” 

The husband and wife then drew closer together 
until their faces almost met; and in subdued whis- 
pers did they discourse upon the murderous project 
they had devised. 

In the mean time Madge Somers, when quitting 
the barge, had pursued her way along the towing- 
path; and at a short distance she encountered Chif- 
fin the Cannibal. 

“Ah!” sho exclaimed: “then you have altered 
your mind P” 

* Altered my mind P” he repeated, in a growli 
tonc. ‘What the douce are you talking about ?” 

“Why, in comirg tack so soon—that is how you 
have altered your inin2d: for I suppose you are now 
on your way to the barge ?” 

“To be sure, 2 vnoly just came out to get a 
mouthful of fresh au. I can’t endure being cooped 
up in that coflin-like place.” 

“Then what mado you tell those people that 
you did not intend to roturn till close upon day- 
light ?” 

“You don’t mean to say they told you that?” 
exclaimed Chiffin. 

“But I do though: and that’s tho reason I did 
not stop. I however left a message with thom for 

Ou-——="? 

“And what's it about? IHave you made it all 
right ?” 

“Yes—after a groat deal of trouble,” responded 
Madge. “lifer ladyship has intimated to the de. 
tectivos who had the thing in hand, that she dtes 
not wish the proceedings to go any farther. The 
excuse she made was that somebody had been to 
her, brought all the things back that had been stolen 
from the house, and besought her mercy and fore 
bearance; and that therefore, as her chief object 
was gained in recovering her valuables, sho was dis- 
posed to grant the request. In short, she gave the 
detectives to understand that she did not choose to 
have the trouble and discomfort of a prosecution, 
especially as she was very soon going out of town. 
The detectives went and called upon her ladyship 
in consequence of this note which she sent thom; 
but as she gave thera each a pretty handsome sum 
for the trouble they had already taken, they of 
course promised to follow her directions. So as far 
as that affair goes, you are safe enough. I saw 
Tony Wilkins just now; and he told me that you 
had a fine affair of it last night—heaps of money, 
besides a lot of diamonds and other valuables: so 
what with the swag you got from Lady Saxondale, 
the money I gave you a little time back, and the 
produce of last night, you must be quite rich.” 

“Well, do you mean to turn borrower, Madge P* 


asked Chiffin, evidently not relishing the wman’s 
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discourse, and fancying that it was a prelude to de- 
manding some pecuniary favour at his hands. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Chiffin,” she replied, having 
read what was passing in his mind. “You know 
that I am not one who asks favours of that sort: 
or if you don’t know it, you ought to do so—for you 
and I have been acquainted long enough. What I 
was going to say is, why don’t you settle down into 
some quiet kind of life—take a public or a shop, 
for instance—or even set up a lodging-house P”’ 

“ No, no—a public is the thing for me,” answered 
Chiffin; “a good boosing-ken in some precious 
queer neighbourhood. I should be in my glory 
there; and to tell you the truth, Madge, I have 
been thinking of summut of that kind. Now that 
this cursed affair of the detectives is over, I shall 
look about me. But I say, wasn’t it rather quecr 
of these Tugs people to tell you such a precious lie? 
I can’t think what could be the meaning of it.” 

“Evidently to prevent me from waiting to see 
you,” replied Madge. “You had therefore better 
take care of them: there’s some treachery lurking 
in that quarter.” 

“Well now,” observed Chiffin in a musing tone, 
“T thought them Tugs was the honestest people to- 
wards their pals that ever was. Of course I didn’t 
tell thom I had anything in the shape of blunt about 
me, for fear they should get on the borrowing plan; 
and one couldn’t very well refuse what they asked 
after all their kindness. But there’s something 
tha¢ isn’t right in that quarter. I don’t like this 
affair of their stalling you off from seeing me: it 
looks precious suspicious.” 

“Well,” returned Madge, “you have no need 
0 go back to the barge again unless you like.” 

“'Yes—but I have though,” replied Chiffin : “for 
to tell you the truth-—~But no matter! I must get 
back as quick as ever I can. Good night, Madge— 
and thank you for what vou have done.” 

The woman and the Cannibal then separated, and 
the latter sped along in the direction of the 
barge. He had indeed good reason for returning 
thither; inasmuch as he had loft his great loose | 
shaggy over-coat in the little nook or recess that | 
formed his place of concealment; and in that self- | 
samo coat he had got a quantity of bank-notes 
sewn inside the lining. But as he went back to the 
barge, ho felt in his breeches’ pockets to see that 
his pistols were safe, muttering to himself the while, 
“Tf these Tugs mean treachery, I’m blowed if I 
don’t make them both sleep at the bottom of the 
canal before daylight—and their babby along with 
’em for that matter.” 

‘Resuming however his wonted look, which with 
all his endeavour to give it a good-humoured aspect, 
was still of the most hang-dog and sinister cha- 
racter, he reached the boat and gave a peculiar 
whistle. The head of Tugs was soon perceived 
thrust above the hatchway—the assurance that all 
was right came from that individual’s lips—and 
Chiffin descended into the cabin. He cast a quick 
but keenly-searching glance upon Tugs and his wife; 
but nothing in their looks betrayed any treacherous 
purpose. Chiflin was not however the man to be 
thrown off his guard by this seeming equanimity 
on. their part. 

“How unfortunate you should have gone out 
just at tho moment,” exclaimed T * But per- 
haps you had the good luck to meet her P” 
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“ Meet who P—Lady Bess ” exclaimed Chiffin, 
as if utterly unsuspicious. 

“ No—Madge Somers.” 

“Ah! she’s been*then? What news? Why the 
deuce didn’t she wait P” ; 

“She couldn’t: she had summut particular to do. 
Besides, she had on’y a word to say.” - 

“And what’s that?” asked Chiffin. ‘“ Anything 

p’? 

“Pretty well,” rejoined the Blue-ruin Carrier. 
“Madge says that it will all be right in tho courso 
of to-morrow; and she’ll be down hero by nine in 
the evening at the latest, when she is certain sure 
of having good nows to tell yer. She says you may 
make yourself quite easy on that score.” 

“Perdition take it!” growled Chiffin, affecting to 
bein arage. “Somehow or another I fancy that 
Madge is humbugging me. Which way did she 
go? TI have a deuced good mind to cut after her.” 

“T didn’t see which way she went,” answered 
Tugs. “Besides, she’s been gone more than a 
quarter of an hour; and so you couldn’t possibly 
overtake her, even if you knowed which way she 
did go.” 

“Come, Mr. Chiffin,” said Mrs. Tugs, looking as 
amiable as she could through the grimy mask upon 
her face, “you had better make up your mind 
to rest patient and be comfortable till to-morrow 
evening. It isn’t wery lone to wait; and from 
what Madge said, it’s certain sure you'll hoar good 
news then.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must,” returned the Cannibal 
with the air of one who resigns himself to a tem- 
porary disappointment. 

“Take another glass of tho lush,’ said the Blue- 
ruin Carrier, as he passed tho bottle. “It’s a 
famous thing to make chaps happy and contented.” 

“With all my heart,” responded Chiffin: and 
having tossed off the liquor, he lighted his pipe. 

The conversation progressed upon indifforent sub- 
jects; and while joining in it with scoming uncon. 
cern, the Cannibal revolved in his mind the course 
that ho should adopt. That Tugs and his wife 
meant treachery was evident enough: their comduct 
in respect to Madge Somers proved this. That they 
had not discovered the bank-notes in his coat, he 
felt assured; because if so, and if they had self. 
appropriated them, there would be no need of that 
stratagem to keop him still in the barge. Ho thero- 
fore argued that they supposed him to have money 
concealed about his person, and meant to murder 
him to obtain it. He had his pistols in his pockets, 
and they were loaded: he had a great mind to pro- 
duce them suddenly and shoot both the man and 
woman at once; but there was the chance of the 
report being heard by individuals who might be pass- 
ing along the towing-path, or up in the houses over- 
hanging the canal. Then he thought of suddenly fell. 
ing the Blue-ruin Carrier with his club, and at once 
turning round to despatch the wife. But if the 
first blow should fail in its effect, a desperate strug. 
glo might take place: for he knew that the woman 
was a determined one—while Tugs himsclf was a 
man of great muscular power — and therefore the 
rosult of such struggle might provo fatal to him- 
selt. His chief object was, as a matter of course, 
to recover possession of his coat: but if he went 
into the little crib to obtain it, ho folte assured 
that he should be immodiately attacked from bes 








hind and murdered. Even if he got possession of 
his coat by means of a stratagem, it would be diffi- 
cult for him to get safe out of the barge without first 
making away with Tugs and his wife: for if he 
pretended to go out for any purpose, they would 
attack him as he was ascending the ladder and he 
would be overpowered. All things considered, the 
Cannibal came to tho conclusion that he must an- 
tictpate the intentior of the Blue-ruin Carrier and 
Mrs. Tugs by murdering them both. But then 
again recurred the question, how was this to be 
done ? 

Suddenly an idea struck him; and he now saw 
his way clearly enough. 

“What a terrible close place this is to live in, to 
be sure!” he said, in a careless sort of way, taking 
advantage of a pause in the discourse to make the 
remark. ‘I do believe it would kill me outright 
in a very short timo.” 

““Why, you see, me and my old woman here is 
accustomed to it,” responded Tugs. 

‘But it’s the smell that’s as bad as the heat,” 
resumed Chiffin. “Boiled pork and greens is very 
nice things for dinner; but they leave an uncom- 
mon disagreeable odour in the place where they’re 
cooked.” 

“But we had fried sassages to day,” said Mrs. 
Tugs. ; 

‘‘ Well, sassages leaves a smell too,” said Chiffin. 
“And you had cabbages too, mind.” 

“ But the bakker smoke takes all that away,” 
cticd the bargeman as he refilled his pipe. 

‘Tam suro Mrs. Tugs don’t like all these here 
smells,” said the Cannibal—“ greens, and sassages, 
and bakker smoke, and the canal, and what not— 
partickler in such a close place as this—do you, 
Mrs. Tugs? Now, what should you say,” he con- 
tinued with a grim smilo upon his countenance, “if 
wo bo I was gallant cnough to give you a bottle of 
scent, which to tell you the truth I went out just 
now to buy at the hairdresser’s up in the road ?” 

“ T should say that it was rayther an extro’rn’ary 
thing for Mr. Chiffin to do,” replicd the woman, 
laughing. 

“Then that same extro’rn’ary thing I have done,” 
continued the Cannibal: and as he thus spoke he 
produced an elegantly-cut scent-bottle from the 
breast-pocket of the coat that ho had on. 

“Woll, did you ever?” oxclaimed Mrs. Tugs 
‘‘Tf Lady Bess had done such a thing as this, one 
wouldn’t have been astonished, ’causo she’s so ex- 
ceeding perlite.” 

“Wo never know,” said the Cannibal, appearing 
to laugh in the merriest good-humour, “ whose 
book we may take a leaf out of. Lend us your 
foglo, Mrs. Tugs.” 

“ My ankercher, you mean?” sho said. “ Well, I 
do think I have got such a thing:”’—and she pro- 
duced a dirty rag which answered the purpose of 
the article named. 

“I like scent very woll at a distance,” said 
Chiffin, as he poured a few drops from the little 
bottle on the handkerchief, holding his head some- 
what back as he did so: “but I can’t abear it near. 
Now, just you take and smell this. It’s the most 
deliciousest. scent you ever come near in all your 
hfe. Put ghat wp to your nose, ma’am.” 

Mra. Tugs, who appeared to enjoy the whole 
proceeding heartily, and of course saw no sinister 
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dosign in it, took the handkerchief amidst a great 
deal of laughing, and at once applied it to her nose. 
At the same instant she fell on tho floor of the 
cabin, with the babo in her arms, as if stricken 
down by lightning: and also at the very self-same 
moment, Chiffin’s club dealt a tremendous blow on 
the head of the Blue-ruin Carrier. But this blow 
so far from being fatal, did not even stun the man, 
who perhaps possosged a. skull of more than ordi- 
nary thickness: or else the blow itself descended 
in a manner that could do little hurt notwithstand- 
ing the violence with which it was dealt. For an 
instant—and only for a single instant—did Tugs 
totter on his seat; and then springing up with a 
terrible imprecation, he closed with the Cannibal 
just as the latter was about to repeat the blow. 
The table was upset in an instant, and fell over the 
insensible woman and the stunned child as they lay 
upon the floor. 

For a few moments the struggle with the two 
men was desperate; and then they fell heavily 
together. Tho Cannibal was undermost: and for 
an jnstant Tugs nearly throttled him—but with a 
desperate effort Chiffin threw his adversary off, and 
then was uppermost in his turn. Still Tugs held 
him in such a manner that he had not the free uso 
of his arms: he could not reach his club which had 
dropped from his hands, nor take a pistol from his 
pocket. For a minute the contest was frightful: 
the wretches glared upon cach other with demoniac 
looks, as they were thus interlaced by cach other’s 
arms—they gnashed their teeth—foam was upon 
their lips—their struggles and convulsions were tho 
fullest developments of extraordinary muscular 
power. Again did they roll over: again was the 
Cannibal in the most perilous position. Another 
instant, and he would have been strangled hy his 
adversary: but suddenly catching that individual's 
nose between his teeth, he bit.it clean off. The 
man roared with the pain, and Chiffin was in an 
instant covered with the blood that streamed down 
upon him. The next moment the circumstances of 
the horrible contest were changed again: Tugs 
was underneath—Chifin was uppermost—and the 
former, faint with excruciating pain and loss of 
blood, relaxed his hold on his diabolic enemy. Then 
the Cannibal was enabled to catch at his club; and 
with the tremendous bludgcon he beat out the 
Blue-ruin Carrier’s brains. 

Thus ended this horrible combat; and the con- 
queror stood in tho midst of tho cabin, wiping his 
adversary’s blood from his face. Tho woman lay 
insensible upon the floor—the child was inanimate 
likewise. Chiflin deliberated with himself for a few 
moments how he should act. Should he kill tho 
woman, or let her recover as she mightP But when 
she recovered, would sho not denounce him as tho 
murderer of her husband? Assuredly she would: 
and therefore she must die! 

Having come to this resolve, after a very brief 
self-consultation, Chiffin drew his clasp-knife from 
his pockot—opened it~and then plunged it deep 
down into the heart of the unfortunate woman. 
Not a sound escaped her lips: there was a slight 
convulsive movement of the body, as if a momen- 
tary spasm shot through it; and thus she passed 
from insensibility into death. 

Chiffin drew out his clasp-knife from the flesh in 
which it wag embodded — wiped it—and returned 
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it to his pocket. The blood gushed forth in a tor- 
rent, pouring over the babe, and thus covering it 
with the sanguine tide from that very breast whence 
it had been wont to receive ita nourishment. 

The Cannibal, unmoved by the ghastly spectacle 
which he had himself created—unless indeed it were 
& grim satisfaction that he experienced in having 
done the fearful work and thus secured his safety 
and his vengeance at the same time—now procured 
water and a towel, and washed as well as he could 
the stains of murder from his yerson. This being 
done, he possessed himself of his coat from the 
recess, and was about to take his departure, when 
he bethought himself of the bottle which contained 
the chloroform. He had placed it on the table the 
instant he had poured some of its contents on the 
handkerchief: the table had been upset—and where 
was the bottle? He searched, and found that it 
had fallen upon the garments of the woman: the 
stopper had not come out; and with infinite de- 
light the Cannibal re-possessed himself of an arti- 
cle which had already proved (according to his own 
notions) so exceedingly useful, and which might 
therefore be of the same utility on a future occa 
sion. 

The ruffian now at length quitted the barge, and 
was speedily at a distance from the scene of his 
fearful crime. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LADY OF MANY LOVERS. 


Ir was about half-past ten o’clock on the same 
night of the frightful tragedy, that Lord Harold 
Staunton knocked at the door of Evergreen Villa 
in the Seven Sisters Road. Tho reader cannot 
have forgotten that this beautiful little suburban 
residence was the abode of Miss Emily Archer— 
alias Mademoiselle Emilie d’Alembert—the fasci- 
nating danseuse, who had succeeded in ensnaring 
the foolish and frivolous Lord Saxondale in her 
meshes. Prettily furnished as the villa was pre- 
viously to her acquaintance with him, it now pre- 
sented a a spectacle of almost oriental luxury: that 
is to say, in miniature. Everything that the taste 
of a most extravagant woman could possibly fancy, 
or that the infatuation of a reckless spendthrift 
could supply, in the shape of exquisite furniture, 
mirrors, pictures, ornaments, nick-nacks, and costly 
trifles of every variety, was now to be seen within 
the walls of that villa. The connexion of Lord 
Saxondale with Miss Archer had been exceedingly 
brief as to time, but had already proved wonder 
fully expensive as to money. She had introduced 
him to a person of whom we shall have to speak 
more anon, and who was supplying him with funds 
ata most exorbitant rate of interest: and by far 
the greater portion of the moneys thus obtained, 
went to gratify the syren’s whims and caprices. 
Miss Archer remained upon the stage for several 
reasons. In the first place she liked the excitement 
connected with the ballet-—she liked the applause 
bestowed upon the dancers—she liked the flattery 
and the flirting that took place behind the scencs— 
and she liked to see the name of Mademoiselle 


newspapers. She moreover knew that her connexion 
with Lord Saxondale could not last for ever; and 
she regarded her position at the Opera as the means 
of obtaining a new admirer when circumstances 
should sooner or later sever her from the present 
one. She liked, too, to have an opportunity of 
boasting her good fortune in the presence of the 
other ballet-dancers; for she fancied that her posi- 
tion was a very brilliant one, and that instead of any 
shame being attached thereto, it was exceedingly 
enviable and admirable. 

But returning from our digression, we must hasten 
to describe wherefore Lord Harold Staunton was on 
the particular night of which we now speak, paying 
a visit to Evergreen Villa. On knocking at the door 
he inquired of the servant who answered the sume 
mons if Lord Saxondale were within ?—but before 
any answer could be given, that young nobleman 
himself rushed out of the exquisitely furnished par- 
lour on the ground-floor, exclaiming, “I thought I 
could not be mistaken: I knew it was your voice! 
Come in, my dear fellow—I am delighted to see 
you !” 

Lord Harold accordingly entered the parlour, 
where @ supper consisting of all imaginable delica- 
cies and dainties was spread upon the table, and 
where Emily herself was lounging negligently on 
a sofa. She was dressed—or rather we should say 
undressed—in a French wrapper trimmed with the 
most costly lace; and her beautiful dark hair was 
flowing in luxuriant masses over a neck more exe 
posed than was consistent with perfect modesty. 

“Ah, Lord Harold!” she said, extending her 
hand to the young nobleman, with whom she was 
well acquainted, and indeed had been very intimately 
acquainted on some former occasion: “I am glad to 
see you at the villa. But, you naughty man, you! 
what have you been doing? fighting a duel! Oh 
fie! I am shocked at you.” 

“Tt is one of those unfortunate occurrences, Miss 
Archer,” responded Staunton, with a forced gaiety, 
“which will happen in life. Here is our friend 
Saxondale who will some day or another have to do 
the same thing. Who lmows, indeed, but that he 
may be compelled to fight a duel on your ace 
count P” 

“Oh, that would be amusing !” exclaimed Emily, 
clapping her hands gleefully, as if some new source 
of gratification had been suddenly developed to her 
mind; and she felt as Xerxes might have been sup- 
posed to feel had anybody suggested the “ new plea- 
sure” for the discovery of which that royal volup- 
tuary offered a reward. 

“1 am very much obliged to you, my dear Emily,” 
said Lord Saxondale, “for wishing to place my life in 
jeopardy: but I am not enough tired of you yet to 
wish to be prematurely cut off from your sweet 
society.” 

“Beautifully expressed!” exclaimed the danseuse. 
“Don’t you think your friend Edmund is exceed- 
ingly witty and clever, Lord Harold ?” 

‘ “Oh! I always told him so,” was the response: 
and Staunton, as he gave it, darted at Emily a quick 
glance of mockery, which she acknowledged by 8 
transient archness of the curling lip. It was as 
much as to say on Lord Harold’s part, “ You know 
- is @ fool;” and on Miss Emily’s, “Of course I 
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Emilie d'Alembert in the dramatic criticisms in the| “Thank you both for the compliment,” cried 
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Saxondale, taking # as such. “And now tell me, 
Harold, how is Deveril ? have you heard anything 
more about him? For I saw by this morning’s paper 
that the report of his death was incorrect—that he 
survived—and that the wound is not even mortal, 
though terribly dangerous.” 

“I know no more on the subject than you do,” 
answered Staunton. “In fact, I am playing at hide- 
2 ee till the result developes itself in one way 
or another. For of course until Deveril is pro- 
nounced completely out of danger, I am liable to 
arrestat any moment. But I want to speak to you, 
Saxondale, most particularly.” 

“Is it any secret?” asked Edmund, glancing to- 
wards Emily, whom he was evidently fearful of 
offending by excluding her from a knowledge of 
what was about to be said. 

“Just as you may think fit to decide,” responded 
Harold. “It is about that lady in the Spanish dress 
that you know of——” 

“Ah! at the masquerade?” cried Saxondale. 
“Oh, no—what earthly necessity can there be for 
secrecy on that head? Besides, as I really have 
no secrets at all from my dear Emily———” 

“I understand,” said Lord Harold: “you have 
already told Miss Archer everything about that little 
adventure of mine at the masquerade——that is to 
say, as far as you are acquainted with it.” 

“Well, to confess the truth, I have told Emily,” 
observed Edmund. “But then she is discretion 
itself.” 

** And I do enjoy hearing of intrigues and adven- 
tures of that kind !” exclaimed the danseuse. ‘Do 
tell us, my dear Lord Harold, whether your adven- 
ture has turned out as you could wish : for we know 
nothing beyond the fact that in pursuance of a 
certain note you met some lady at that masquerade. 
Of course it is a delicious intrigue—a delightful 
affair of gallantry! Come, take some champagne, 
and then tell us all about it. What happened? and 
who was the fair inamorata ?” 

‘@Now,” resumed Lord Harold after a brief pause, 
during which he reflected profoundly, “I have not 
theelightest objection to state the issue of my ad- 
venture: but will you, Edmund, promise that what- 
soever I may say you will not be shocked or annoyed ? 
In a word, will you give me free permission to speak 
out frankly ?” 

“Why, of course,” responded Saxondale, sur- 
prised at the question. “If it regarded either of 
my own sisters, or my lady-mother, I should like to 
hear all the particulars.” 

“Perhaps your random observation may reach a 
little nearer home than you imagine,’ observed 
Lord Harold. 

“Ah! I begin to suspect,” ejaculated Saxondale. 
“Is it possible that my own lady-mother has taken 
it into her head to play tricks of this sortP Well, 
now that I bethink me, it was exactly her height 
and figure——” 

“ And it was she herself!” rejoined Lord Harold. 

“This is delightfully amusing!” exclaimed Emily 
Archer. “You were saying, Edmund, the other 
day that you wished you had some means of exer- 
cising @ power over your mother, as you know that 
she is doing her best with your guardians to make 
them send you abroad in the diplomatic service or 
else campel you to go and live down at your old 
castle in Lincolnshire till you come of age.” 
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“It would be really capital fun,” observed Ed. 
mund, with disgusting flippancy, “to be put in pos- 
session of any secret which would place my mother 
in my power. By Jove! she should not bully mo 
then: I would very soon be even with her. There- 
fore, my dear Staunton, so far from offending me, 
you could not do me a greater service than by telling 
me all about this adventure of youtr’s.” 

“It is too complicated at the present moment,” 
replied Lord Harold: “and besides which, I want 
to obtain some positive proof of the fact that the 
Spanish Queen at the masquerade was Lady Saxon- 
dale. In my own mind I know it was—I am 
morally certain of the identity: but as I did not see 
her face, she could of course turn round and indig- 
nantly deny the fact: for you will excuse me for 
saying, my dear Edmund, that your lady-mother is 
not wanting in what may be termed a bold effron- 
tery.” 

“Wanting in it!” ejaculated Edmund. ‘On the 
contrary, she has got plenty of it. But what sort 
of proof is it that you require, Harold, in the case 
we are speaking of?—~and can I assist you in any 
way ?” 

“It is precisely your assistance that I require,” 
answered Staunton: “and I am sure that you will 
give it to me all the more readily after what you 
have been saying—because it is of course very con- 
venient as well as important for you to get your 
mother completely under your thumb.” 

“To be sure! What would you have me do?” 

“I suppose that you would not hesitate to avail 
yourself of an opportunity for searching Lady Saxon- 

| dale’s wardrobes, and drawers, and cupboards, for 
some particular object—would you?” 

“Not I indeed! I will ransack and rummage 
them from top to bottom if it is necessary for your 
purpose.” . 

“Tt is,” rejoined Harold. “Do you not compre- 
hend? If we could only find the fancy-dress which 
Lady Saxondale wore at the masquerade, it would 
be impossible for her to deny her identity with the 
character of Queen Isabella. The chances are a 
hundred to one that the dress is secreted some where 
in her ladyship’s apartments.” 

| “ And if so, I shall be sure to ferret it out,’’ ex- 
claimed Edmund. 

‘Oh, do, my dear Edmund,” said Emily Archer, 
with witching accents and looks of cajolery. “Iam 
always afraid that your proud and haughty mother 
will be separating you from me; and it will bea 
great relief to my mind to know that you are in 
possession of a secret which will put her upon her 
good behaviour.” 

“T have already promised to do my best in the 
matter,” responded Edmund. “TI will go home to- 
morrow morning and watch for an opportunity to 
ransack the place: although, by the bye, I did not 
intend to show my face there for the next week—for 
the old housekeeper is dead, and somehow or another 
I have a great aversion to be beneath the same roof 
with a dead body. It is not, you know, that I am 
in any way frightened; but it seems as if there was 
a sickly smell—a nauseating kind of odour. How- 
ever, I will return to Saxondale House immediately 
after breakfast to-morrow morning. But still, my 
dear Harold, I cannot make all this affair out. 
What on earth did my mother meet you ab the 
Harcourts’ for, after writing that letter—unles 
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16 was to arrange matters for a future appoint- | rejoined the danseuse: “it is the return he makes 


ment———" 

“Don’t question me any more now,” interrupted 
Staunton. “It is a very extraordinary story, and 
I will give you all the particulars when we have 
obtained the proof that you are to seek for. So 
you must restrain your curiosity—and Miss Archer 
likewise. I suppose I can see you here again to- 
morrow evening ?” 

“Yes—but what on earth is to prevent you from 
staying here with us for a few days until this duel 
affair is blown over? ‘You will give him house- 
room—won’t you, Emily ?” 

“Oh! with the greatest pleasure, if his lordship 
will condescend to accept such hospitality as my 
humble residence affords :’—but the look of proud 
satisfaction which the danseuse cast around the 
exquisitely-furnished room, was in flat contradiction 
to the humility of her words. 

“An offer so kindly made cannot be rejected,” 
remarked Staunton, with a smile. “I therefore 
accept your hospitality, and will instal mysolf here 
for a few days.” 

Throughout the whole ofthis discourse the cham- 
pagne bottlo was frequently put into requisition ; 
and it was not until a late hour that Staunton 
was conducted to the chamber appropriated to his 
uso. In the morning breakfast was served at about 
ten o'clock; and this repast, like the supper of the 
previous night, consisted of all imaginable deli- 
cacics. It was about eleven when Lord Saxondale 
took hia departure for the purpose of accomplishing 
his pleasant and agreeable little task of endeavour- 
ing to discover proofs damnatory to Lady Saxon- 
dale’s reputation. 

Lord Harold Staunton remained alone in the 
beautifully-furnished parlour with Miss Emily 
Archer; and no sooner was Edmund out of sight, 
than a great and sudden change took place in tho 
bearing of these two towards each other. The 
courteous respect with which Harold had treated 
the handsome danseuse while Edmund was present, 
| now turned into the familiarity of closest intimacy. 

“Well, my dear Emily,” said Harold, “you have 
got my friend Edmund tolecrably tight and secure 
in your silken chains. But no wonder: for you are 
certainly handsomer than over.” 

“‘I would rather reccive those few words of com- 
pliment from your lips, Harold,” was the lady’s 
response, “than ten thousand of the mawkish and 
insipid flattcries which that frivolous fellow Saxon- 
dale bestows upon me. But come, sir—why do you 
not embrace me for old acquaintance’ sake ?” 

“That shall I do most cheerfully,” rejoined 
Staunton: and he suited the action to the word. 
“So you find my friend Saxondale somewhat in- 
sipid ?” he continued, placing himself by the beauti- 
ful dancer’s side upon tho sofa where she was half- 
reclining in her morning negligée. 

“Of course you and I can talk these matters over 
confidentially between us,” replied Emily; “and 
therefore we may admit to each other that of all the 
frivolous, foolish, conccited coxcombs, Edmund Sax- 
ondale is the worst. I really do not know one re- 
deeming quality that he possesses——” 

“Except the zeal which he displays in surround- 


ing you with all luxuries and comforts,” remarked 
Harold: “is it not so?” 


“But that is conferring no boon upon me,” | 


for the show of love with which I honour him. I 
understand be is engaged to be married to your 
sister? I hive seen Lady Florina in her box at 
the Opera: what a beautiful girl she is! and what 
a sacrifice to bestow her on such a being as Saxon- 
dale |” 

“ My dear Emily, we must not touch upon that 
point,” returned Lord Harold, somewhat gravely 
“Marriages in high life, you know, are not always 
affairs of the heart, and there is not much trouble 
taken to assort them with the nicest regard to out- 
ward looks or mental qualifications. And now let 
us change the discourse and talk upon any other 
topic you please. We have the prospect, I suppose, 
of being many hours together; and therefore we 
must render ourselves as agreeable as possible to 
each other.” 

“Are you sorry at having this prospect before 
you ?” inquired Emily, with a look of mingled arch- 
ness and tenderness. 

“Sorry indeed! how could that be possible? Are 
you not as charming as ever—or indeed more charm- 
ing? for as I said just now, you aro handsomer than 
when you and I used to be tolerably well acquainted 
a couple of years ago. Tellme, have you been happy 
since then? ButIneed scarcely ask. I have secn 
you bounding with joyous elasticity upon the stage; 
and I find you occupying a“most beautiful little 
suburban residence. But tell mo candidly, my dear 
Emily—how many lovers have you had during these 
two years past P” 

“ Well, I will tell you candidly, my dear Harold,” 
responded the handsome but profligate danseuse, 
with a look of incroasing archness most mischiev- 
ously fascinating and roguishly enchanting: and 
then, in the same playful mood, she counted off the 
names as she mentioned them on the tips of her 
long taper fingers with their rosy-tinted and almond- 
shaped nails. “ First there was Lord Everton: but 
though he was very liberal and behaved very wal 
indeed, I was obliged tu turn him off; for he was so 
made up with falsitics and artificialities—I mean 1 
respect to his toilet—that he was absolutely repul- 
sive tome. Then there was the Rev. Mr. Tarleton, 
—the fashionable preacher, you know, and whose 
opinions are so strongly evangelical. He was all 
very well, though he had not near so much money 
to bestow upon me as Lord Everton: but he would 
insist that I should go to his church twice every 
Sunday. He said that he could preach so much 
better when he saw me in my pew: he felt that he 
was preaching for some one whose admiration he 
most of all loved to securc. He cared nothing about 
his wife, who is really a very handsome woman, 
being present in her pew: that, he said, was by no 
means the same thing. Well, I went for five or six 
Sundays: but I soon got tired of it—and because I 
flatly refused to go again, we quarrelled and parted. 
Then circumstances threw me under the protection 
of Patrick O’Flanaghan, the Member for Blarney- 
ville; and as he drove a dashing four-in-hand, kept 
plenty of servants, and lived at a first-rate hotel, I 
thought him a great catch. Now, to tell you the 
truth, my dear Harold, I was shamefully deceived 
by that man. He drank up every drop of wine and 
spirits that I had in my cellar—borrowed eyery 
farthing of money I had saved up—and even made 
mo pledge my jewels to provide him with fresh 
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funds. He was always expecting immense remit- | He was very liberal, and indulged me to the utmost 
tances from his Irish estates—-but they nover came. | of his means: so that I speedily regained the 
He was however such an agreeable follow—so gay, | jewellery I had lost through the Member for 
so good-humoured, so full of fun, so sprightly and | Blarneyville. It appoars that my friend the Judge 
clever, that I was quite smitten with him. It was | was very fond of making pathetic speeches from the 
a sort of infatuation—so that I believed all ho told | bench when sentencing prisoners. On one occasion, 
me. He used to get me to write out his speeches to | some time before I knew him, a case came before 
his dictation; and then he would learn them by | him at the Old Bailey, in which a servant-girl was 
heart, and go down to the House of Commons and | accused of conniving with a young man to rob her 
“Nurprise them all with what seemed to ba a genuine | master’s house. It transpired during the trial that 
outburst of extemporaneous eloguence of the high- | the servant-girl had become infatuated with the 
est order. But on one occasion he made a very fatal | young man—was seduced by him—and secretly ad- 
mishap. Two distinct questions were coming on | mitted him into the house at night to remain with 
for discussion on the same night, and on both{ her. On one of those occasions he robbed the pro- 
of which ho intended to speak. For I afterwards | mises, while the poor unsuspecting girl was fust 
found that he had been put in for Blarney- | asleep. Her innocence, so far as any complicity in 
ville by the Marquis of Donkeyderry, the patron | the depredations was concerned, was most satis- 
of the borough; and so he was compelled to | factorily proven; while her lover was shown to bo 
speak, and vote, and act, precisely in obedionce | the guilty party. The Judge, in sentencing him and 
to his lordship’s directions. Well then, he had | discharging her, made a long and most pathetic 
these two distinct subjects to speak upon for the | speech, showing the evils which arose from giving 
srs evening. @ne was the Irish Fishcrics; and | way to sensual passions; and he expatiated in such 
the other was the case of the Rajah of Rumand- | terms upon*the dreadful effects of loose principles 
brandypoore. So you may see that they were in- | on the part of men and frailty on that of women, 
deed very discrepant. Well, my friend Patrick | that he drew tears from every one in the court. In 
O’Flanachan dictated two brilliant speeches, which | short, it was o perfect moral essay, and seemed to 
I wrote down for him very carefully; and he learnt | prove that the learned Judge who could deliver such 
them by heart. He then primed himeelf with o | sublime sentiments must himself be the most ime 
couple of bottles of champagne, and went down to | maculate of men.” 
tho House. But there, it appears, he took some| “ But how does this anecdote apply to any thing 
ten or a dozen glasses of whiskey-toddy at Bel. | in connexion with yourself, my dear Emily,” asked 
lamy’s: so that when the debates came on he did | Lord Harold; “since it happened long before you 
not precisely know whether he stood on his head er | knew your Judge?” 
his heels. The first question was the Irish Fisherios | “You shall hear. I had been under his lordship’s 
—when up jumped O’Flanaghan and began vomit- | protection for about three months, when I happened 
ing forth a perfect torrent of eloquence. But un- | to discharge my housemaid and took another, the 
fortunately it was the brilliant speech which related | new-comer having an excellent character from her 
to the Rajah of Rumandbrandypoore. The House | last place. But only conceive the scene which en- 
was astonished—the Speaker sate aghast. On he | sued, when my Judge, on arriving one evening to 
went, rushing like a madman through tho wildest | sup with me, was instantaneously recognized by the 
declamations against the East India Company, and | new housemaid, who was the very same servant. 
drawing such a picture of the wrongs of the unfor- | girl he had so pathetically lectured at the Old Bailcy. 
tunate Rajah of Rumandbrandypooro that he grew | The consequence was the evaporation of the learned 
perfectly furious with the excitement of indignation | Judge from my lodgings; and the next day he 
intv which he lashed himself. There he was, far | enclosed me a hundred-pound-note as a token of 
away amidst the jungles of India—when he ought | adieu. I then passed under the protection of Mr. 
to have boen with the shoals of herrings on the | Walter of the Opera, and thence under that of Lord 
Irish coast! Of course this scene could not con- | Saxondale. Such, my dear Harold, is a true and 
tinuo long: the House, recovering from its constcr- | faithful narrative of my proceedings during the two 
nation, exploded in shouts of laughter—and poor | past years.” 
O’Flanaghan was at length made sensible of his| ‘And now tellme, my dear Emily,” said Staunton, 
error. He fled from the House with precipitation, | —“‘because I am really interested in you,—have 
and next day accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. ‘he | you managed to save any moncy during all this 
Marquis of Donkcyderry then put his butler or his | time P” 
head groom— forget which, but it’s all the san — | “I had saved a little previous to my acquaintunce 
into the vacant borough of ™'arncyville; and poor | with O’Flanaghan: but ho got it all out of me. 
O’Flanaghon never heard of any more. Ihave | Since then I could save nothing until within the 
been told that there is now a billiard-marker at | Jast week or two; and now I am making a beginning 
Bath or Oheltenham very much resembling him: | again. But you don’t know how money slips away 
but I cannot answer for the truth of it.” with women in my position. When I look back and 
Lord Harold Staunton laughed heartily at this | think of what I might have saved, I wonder where 
anecdote, and complimented Miss Emily on the | it has all gone, and why it has ot been saved. 
style in which she told it. Sometimes I think what a fool I am to spend se 
“Having thus lost my Irish lover,” sho con- | fast and so recklessly: but it is all in vain to make 
tinued, abandoning her hand to that of hor com- ! good resolutions for the future. The fact is, women 
panion, “I accepted the protection of a Judge; and | placed as I am can’t save permanently. As I just 
he placed me in vory handsome apartments at the | Row said, [am saving at present; but I daro say 
West nd. He was compelled to be exceedingly ‘ that something will arise at no distant time tosweor 
cautious in visiting me, as be was so well known. | away all these savings.” 
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“ And tell me, Hmily, do none of the young ladies 
connected with the Opera, and who are under the 
protection of gentlemen, manage to save ?” 

“ Not one out of one hundred ever does,” was the 
reply. “The truth is, what they got at one time 
from the doating foolishness of some of their ad- 
mirers, they themselves lavish at another time in 
their own infatuated folly upon penniless lovers. 
But this strain of conversation is a mournful one 
forms. I tell you what it does, Harold—it makes 
me think of the future: and that is something I do 
not like to think of. I know that as long as I am 
young, and handsome, and attractive, I shall be en- 
abled to live in a handsome house, keep my carriage, 
and be surrounded with every luxury: but when my 
beauty bogins to wane——Ah! then it will be very 
different! Now, this is the reflection which some- 
times creeps in upon my mind, and saddens me 
deeply—deeply. Yes, it steals in like a spectre at a 
festival,—steals in, I say, even at those times when 
I have everything to make me happy: it comes like 
the gust of an ice-wind penetrating into the warm 
and perfumed atmosphere of a brillfantly lighted 
saloon. Do you comprehend me?” 

“T do, Emily,” responded Harold. “ But surely 
it is your fault that there should be a cause for this 


apprehension? You have many opportunities of 
saving while you are young and beautiful and 


courted: why do you not avail yourself of them ?” 


«Ah! why—why—it is so easy to ask that ques- 
Ask the drunkard, when racked with 


tion why! 
the headache after his night’s debauch, why he 


does not reform himsclf; and if he answer truly 


he will say it is because he has not the moral cour- 
age. Why, for instance, do you not reform your 
habits? why are you extravagant, and wild, and 
always in debt? Now you see I am speaking 
plainly: but it is not to offend you—merely to 
make your own conduct serve as an illustration 
to account for mine. I have got into certain habits 
of extravagance, and cannot get out of them. IfI 
have a whim it must be gratified, provided I have 


the means; and therefore I can scarcely hope ever 
to save continuously and put Ty a store for the 
future. I am saving now, as £ have told you: but 


if you, for instance, wanted money at this moment, 


I would give you all my savings—because I like 


” 
oe 


you 
“You are a good girl, my dear Emily,” re- 


sponded Harold, bestowing upon her another em- 
brace. “But if I have been questionimg you in 


this way, it was not for the purpose of ascertain- 


ing your means with a view of self-appropriating 


them. I return you my thanks all the same.” 
“Well, the conversation has taken a turn to 
make me rather dull,” said Emily, starting up from 


the sofa: “let us go and walk in the garden. The 
fresh air and the flowers will cheer and enliven us— 
at least they will have this effect upon me. You 
do not know how fond women in my position are of 


gardens, and flowers, and the country. And there- 
fore,” she added with a amile, “it cannot be said 
that our tastes are utterly perverted and depraved 
along with our morals.” 

Thus speaking, with all her wonted mischievous 
archncss and roguish gaiety, the handsome danseuse 
led the way into tho garden. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 
THE RAWSACKING OF THE WARDROBE-ROOM. 


Wain the preceding scene was taking place at 
Evergreen Villa, all London was ringing with the 
news of a frightful crime committed during the past 
night in a barge moored in that part of the canal 
which intersects Agar Town. It appeared that aia 
somewhat early hour that morning, a couple of 
Eixeise-officers, in consequence of certain informa. 
tion received, had proceeded to pay a visit to that 
barge; but on descending the hatchway into the 
little cabin, they were horrified on beholding that 
spectacle which has been already described to the 


reader. The bargeman lay on one side of the cabin, 


with his head so frightfully beaten and smashed 
and so covered with clotted blood, that it was 
scarcely recognizable as that of a human being; 
and & minuter search showed that the wretched 
victim’s nose had been bitten ¢ompletely off and 
was lying at a little distance. On tho other side of 
the cabin lay the bargeman’s wife, who had evi- 
dently been murdered by a stab in the breast; and 
as if nothing should be wanting to complete this 
tragedy of horrors, the infant child had been smo- 
thered in the blood which had poured from its un- 
fortunate mother. 

Such was the account which was now horrifying 
all London: but from the flying rumours which 
prevailed, it did not appear that suspicion attached 
itself to any particular person or persons. The deed 
seemed to be shrouded in a dark mystery. There 
were all the evidences of a fearful struggle having 
taken place in the cabin ; but the murderer or mur- 
derers had left no trace that might afford a clue to 
their discovery. Nevertheless, the most active 
officers of the detective force were already on the 
alert to endeavour to find some circumstances that 
should place thena on the right scent. 

Such was the narrative which young Lord Saxon- 
dale heard from some tradesman whose shop he 
entered to make a purchase in the vicinage of Park 
Lane. Thence he proceeded home, and straightway 
ascended to the drawing-room where his mother 
usually sat. Hor ladyship was there, apparently 
engaged with a book, but in reality thinking over 
the various grave and serious subjects which agitated 
in her mind. She was just in one of those humours 
when the presence of Edmund was intolerable to 
her—for what reason she herself best knew. She 
did not therefore say anything to encourage him to 
remain in the room; and he accordingly resolved to 
avail himself of this opportunity to pursue the 
search for which purpose he had come. Having 
ascertained that his sisters were in their own apart- 
ment—and thus finding the coast to be clear—he 
ascended to his mother’s private chambers. 

An exquisitely furnished boudoir opened into the 
sleeping apartment; and beyond this was the 
wardrobe-room where her ladyship’s dresses and 
articles of apparel were kept. If any of the maid- 
servants had been in the rooms at the time, Lord 
Saxondale was prepared with some exouse: but as 
he found no one there, the necessity did not arise 
for displaying his ingenuity in that respect. It 
naturally struck him that if his mother such 
good reasons as he supposed her to have, for put 
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ting the masquerade dress altogether out of sight, 
it was sure to be under lock and key. He did not 
therefore take much trouble in investigating those 
wardrobes which were unlocked, but bestowed his 
attention upon the cupboards and closets that were 
closed.*# His hope had been that one of his own keys 
would fit these locks; butin this he was disappointed 
and he therefore saw the necessity of obtaining 
possession of his mother’s keys by some means or 
another. Issuing forth from her chambers again, 
he sauntered leisurely down the stairs, revolving in 
his mind three or four projects for obtaining pos- 
seasion of the keys. He likewise thought of repair. 
ing to a locksmith and purchasing a quantity of 
keys: but this latter plan he abandoned in con- 
sequence of the strange suspicion it was so well 
calculated to excite—or at all events he decided 
upon only having recourse to it in case other means 
should ful. 

KO 28.—THIRD SERIES 
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He returned to the room where her Iadyship 
was scated; and on observing him re-enter she 
could not control a gesture of impatience and a look 
of annoyance. 

“You appear a little out of sorts, my dear 
mother,” he observed, with a subdued irony of ace 
cent: for he had not failed to notice that his pro. 
sence was not altogether agroeahle. 

“Tt is so unusual a thing for you to seek my 
company now,” replied Lady Saxondale coldly, 
“that I cannot help thinking you must have some 
ulterior object in view.” 

“T only came to have a little chat, my lady. 
mother,” answered Edmund: and the glance which 
he threw around, settled upon a bunch of keys 
lying on the table at which her ladyship was seated. 
‘“‘ Have you heard the account of the horrid mur« 
der which has been committed in a barge on some 
canal ?”” 
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“JT have not seen the newspaper yet,” returned 
Lady Saxondale. 

“JT don’t think it is in the newspaper—in fact it 
can’t be; for it was only discovered this morning :” 
~-and Edmund then proceeded to rotail such par- 
ticulars as he had learnt at the tradesman’s shop. 

Lady Saxondale made some remark upon the 
horrible nature of the case, and then appeared to 
bestow all her attention upon her book. 

“There will be a hanging-affair for that, I dare 
say,” resumed Edmund with a negligent yawn. 
“For although there seems as yet to be no clue to 
the murderers, I have no doubt they will be found 
out in the long run: because it isn’t often that a 
murder does go undiscovered. Now, isn’t that 
curious though? but it’s really the case when I 
come to think of it.” ~ 

Lady Saxondale raised her eyes, and looked at her 
son, a8 he thought, in a somewhat peculiar manner : 
but the next instant he supposed it could only be 
fancy on his part—and indeed her eyes were al- 
most immediately bent down upon the book again. 

“When is old Mabel to be buried?” he inquired 
after a pause. 

“ Why do you ask ?” said Lady Saxondale quickly. 

‘Oh! only out of curiosity. I suppose by way of 
saying something—for you don’t appear to be very 
much inclined for conversation.” 

“T am sorry to say that your conversation is sel- 
dom of a very entertaining or edifying character.” 

‘Thank you, my dear mother, for the compli- 
ment. The ladies don’t think so generally: for I 
know I am a precious great favourite amongst 
them.” 

“With what class of ladies?” asked Lady Saxon- 
dale, her lips curling with a contempt she made no 
endeavour to conceal. 

Edmund was about to give some impertinent re- 
ply, when a footman entered the apartment -to an- 
nounce that Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow had 
just arrived, and had been shown into the Green 
Drawing-room. 

“Whew!” was the prolonged sound which Lord 
Saxondale sent out from his lips at this intelligence : 
then, as the footman retired, he said, “There’s not 
much difficulty in guessing what that old fogy and 
that bustling pettifogger have come here for.” 

‘How dare you speak thus of your guardians?” 
exclaimed her ladyship. ‘“ You ought to treat them 
with respect.” 

“Qh, yes! fine respect indeed, when they are 
plotting all kinds of things against me. But perhaps 
———However we shall see:"=—and he stopped short 
abruptly. 

Lady Saxondale looked very hard at him, evi- 
dently to fathom his meaning, which had a sort of 
mysterious self-sufficiency and assurance in it that 
for the moment somewhat troubled her: then turn- 
ing away with a look of disdain, as if she would not 
condescend to bandy any more words with one 
whom she certainly detested, she swept majestically 
out of the room. . 

But the keys? there they were—left upon the 
table! Her ladyship had forgotten them, or else 
had not dreamt of the necessity of taking them 
with her. 

“Egad! it was high time that I should discover 
my mother’s secrets,” muttered Saxondale to him- 
eelf as he triumphantly Jaid hold of the keys. 
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“ Petersfield and Marlow here—eh? They no doubs 
think that they will dispose of me just as they 
choose: but perhaps they will find the difference 
However, I must not delay.” 

Thus speaking, he hastened4rom the apartment— 
rushed up the stairs—and re-entered his mother’s 
private chambers. The keys, of which he had pose 
sessed himself, opened the locks that had previously 
resisted his endeavours. He examined wardrobe, 
cupboard, closet, and drawers—he scrutinized the 
various costumes and packages contained therein: 
but no Spanish dress could he discover. His in- 
vestigation had lasted at least half-an-hour, and ho 
was about to retreat from the chambers, when he 
observed a trunk standing in the window-recess 
of the wardrobe-room. He was some minutes be- 
fore he could find the right key to open this trunk ; 
but at length he succeeded—and lifting the lid, 
observed that it contained the more costly articles 
of the family plate which were not in general use, 
but were only brought out on grand occasions. He 
removed some of the articles, and at length caught 
sight of the object of his search at the bottom of 
the trunk. With an ejaculation of joy he drew 
forth the dress, unrolled it, and became convinced 
beyond the possibility of doubt that it was the same 
one which he had seen worn by the lady who had 
joined Lord Harold Staunton at the masquerade. 

He was now all in a flutter of trepidation and 
excitement lest Lady Saxondale or any of the maid- 
servants should appear to interrupt his proceedings; 
and it was with no very great care that he replaced 
in the trunk the massive silver articles which he had 
removed. This being done he locked the trunk 
again; and folding up the dress into as small a 
compass as possible, wrapped it in his handkerchief, 
and flew away with it to his own room. There he 
left it for a moment; and descending to the apart- 
ment whence he had taken the keys, deposited them 
on the table where he had found them. He then 
sped back to his own chamber, and enveloping the 
dress in a large sheet of paper, fastened it with a 
string. Summoning his valet, he ordered the do- 
mestic to follow him with the parcel; and issuing 
from the house, proceeded to the nearest cab-stand, 
where he entered a vehicle—took charge of tho 
packet—and sent his servant back home. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when 
Lord Saxondale returned to Evergreen Villa; and 
the moment Lord Harold Staunton and Emily 
Archer beheld him rush up the front garden with 
the parcel in his hand, they knew full well that his 
mission had been a successful one. The envelope 
was torn off—the dress was revealed—and Staunton 
at once pronounced it to be that which was worn by 
his masked companion at the Duke of Harcourt’s ball. 

“Now we have the proof!” exclaimed Saxondale, 
as proud and rejoiced as if he had accomplished one 
of the noblest and best of deeds. “You will keep 
your promise, Harold, and tell us all that remains 
to be revealed in respect to my lady-mother. For 
it now becomes more imperative than ever that I 
should have the means for defying her. Would you 
believe it? when I left Saxondale House she was in 
deep consultation with that prosy hum-drum Peters. 
field, and that talkative busy-body Marlow—all 
three of them no doubt laying their heads together 
to dispose of me just as it suite their good will and 
pleasure.” e 
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‘* T will keep my word and 
replied Lord Harold 

He accordingly narrated to his astonished listeners 
the whole of his adventures with Lady Saxondale, 
in respect to the scene at the masquerade—the in- 
structions she had given him relative to Deveril— 
the reason he had therefore sought a duel with the 
young artist-—~and the manner in which he was 
treated by Lady Saxondale when he called upon her, 
as already described. Astonished indeed were those 
listeners ; for they were little prepared to hear that 
the circumstance of the duel was in any way mixed 
up with the incidents of the masquerade at Har- 
court House. 

“‘ It is not perhaps a very pleasant tale for a son 
to hear of his own mother,” added Lord Harold 
Staunton; “and I take heaven to witness that you 
never would have heard it, Edmund, if I had boen 
treated otherwise by her ladyship. But after all the 
indignity I experienced at her hands, you can 
scarcely wonder if { sought to be revenged. My 
vengeance is now consummated : I desire no more. 
Ihave made you acquainted, Edmund, with your 
mother’s crime—for a crime assuredly it is that she 
committed, in thus seeking the death of young Wil- 
liam Deveril. She is now in your power! You may 
control her and coerce her at will: she can no 
longer deny her identity with the heroine of the 
masquerade. You need not fear therefore the plots 
and schemings which her ladyship may have con- 
eocted with Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow. But 
tell me—will there be any loss of friendship between 
you and me in consequence of all that I’ve new ex- 
plained to you?” 

‘Loss of friendship, my dear Harold !” cried Ed- 
mund, astonished at the question. ‘ How is it pos- 
sible you could think of such a thing? You 
had a perfect right to fall in love with my mother if 
you chose; and I am only sorry she has used you 
so scurvily. As for seeking to be revenged on her 
by putting her in my power, the effect is to do me 
the greatest possible service: and therefore so far 
from entertaining any ill feeling towards you, I con- 
sider myself immensely your debtor. We will pass 
a jovial evening: Emily does not go to the Opera 
to-night, and we will draw a few champagne-corks 
before we go to bed. To-morrow I will pay another 
visit to my lady-mother—see what sho may have to 
say—and then if she holds out any more threats 
about sending me abroad, or compelling me to live 
at the castle in Lincolnshire, I will let her see that 
Tam not to be trificd with.” 

We need not linger over this scene, which in 
many respects is a painful one to describe. Let us 
hasten to observe that Miss Emily Archer, Lord 
Saxondale, and Lord Harold Staunton sat down to 
a delicious banquet at about six o’clock, and re- 
mained at table until a late hour. On the following 
day Lord Harold learnt by a paragraph in the news- 
paper that Mr. Deveril was now altogether out of 
danger; and he therefore no longer feared to return 
to his lodgings in Jermyn Street. He bade farewell 
to Miss Archer, with whom he exc significant 
looks as he thanked her for all the marke of kind. 
meses and hospitality she had bestowed upon him at 
Mivergreen Villa; and then he accompanied Lord 

to the West End. 

“JT should like to know as soon as possible what 
takes place between yourself and your mother,” he 
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tell you everything,” | said, when they reached the point where they wer 


to separate. 

“Let us dine together this evening,” answered 
Saxondale. “TI dare say I shall have something to 
tell you. Emily goes to the Opera to-night—and 
so I am well disposed to amuse myself.” 

The two young noblemen accordingly settled an 
appointment, and then parted—the one returning 
to his lodgings in Jermyn Street, the other bending 
his way to Saxondale House. 

It was a little past noon when Edmund again 
crossed the threshold of the stately mansion; and 
he was at once informed by the halleporter that her 
ladyship had ordered that when he came in he was 
to be told she wished to see him on very important 
business. This was exactly what he wanted: he 
was desirous of bringing matters to an issue, and 
literally panted for an opportunity to display his 
power over his mother. Accordingly, without loss 
of time he hurried up to the apartment where she 
was seated. Hoe found her alone, as on the previous 
day; and he saw by the cold hauteur of her looks 
that there was a sternly settled purpose in her mind. 

“Edmund,” she said, “have the goodness to sit 
down and let us see if we can talk quietly and 
peaceably together for a few minutes.” 

“Well, my dear lady-mother,” he answered with 
his usual flippancy of style, as he threw himsolf 
with a languid air in a half-reclining position upon 
a sofa, “you can talk away as much as ever you 
like, and I will listen. You needn’t be afraid of 
fatiguing me; because it suits my purpose very well 
to lie here for the next half-hour.” 

“Even at the commencement you put on this in- 
sufferable coxcombry,” resumed her ladyship. ‘Do 
you really think, Edmund, that it is becoming, or 
calculated to inspire respect? Believe me, you only 
render yourself ridiculous. But it was not on this 
subject that I wished to speak. Are you attend. 
in g rp” 

“With the same respect and earnestness as if it 
was to the fag-end of a three hours’ sermon and you 
was the preacher. But you mustn’t think I wasn’t 
attending because I had my eyes shut: I can always 
hear best like that.” 

“Now, Edmund,” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, 
her cheeks flushing with anger, “‘I began by speak- 
ing kindly to you, and you answer me in this im- 
pertinent style. You appear to think that there is 
something very fine in defying me: but depend 
upon it that you will discover your mistake. Now 
tell me, once for all, shall we converse as if we were 
on good terms with each other, or will you have me 
explain what I have to say in the form of commands 
which are to be enforced ?” 

“Let it be whichever way you choose,” answered 
Edmund, with a prolonged yawn. “I dare say it 
will be all the same in the long run.” 

“If you treat the matter thus, I will without 
farther prefaco tell you what has heen resolved upon 
by your guardians and assented to by myself:”— 
and as Lady Saxondale thus spoke, she drew herself 
up with a haughty stateliness. “The post of At- 
taché to the Embassy at Berlin has been placed at 
your disposal; and it has been accepted on your be- 
half by Lord Petersfield——” 

“How exceedingly kind!” interjected Edmund, 
laughing in @ subdued manner with hie cracked 
vouce. 
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| ‘In three days you will set out,” continued Lady 


Saxondale, not appearing to pay the slightest heed 
either to his observation or his laugh, “to under- 
take the duties of this honourable post which you 
are to fill. To-morrow her Most Gracious Majesty 
holds a levee, on which occasion it is the desire of 
myself and your guardians that you be presented to 
kiss the royal hands.” 

“The royal fiddlesticks,” observed Edmund, with 
another leugh. 

“To kiss the royal bands, I repeat,” continued 
Lady Saxondale, accentuating her words, “on re- 
ceiving this appointment. The Foreign Secretary 
has kindly undertaken to present you. You will 
therefore lose no time in making all requisite ar- 
rangements for your presentation, and also for your 
departure. Itis proposed by your guardians that 
two hundred pounds a month shall be paid you by 
a banker at Berlin to meet your current expenses: 
for of course you will proceed thither and also dwell 
there in a style becoming your rank. These are 
the communications that I have to make; and I 
will add, Edmund, that I do most sincerely hope 
you will enter with a good spirit upon the course 
thus marked out.” 

“ And what if I refuse to comply with these auto- 
cratic ukases which your ladyship has been iesu- 
ing 

“I regrot that you should compel me to enter 
into any explanation with rogard to the alterna- 
tives: but if it must be ‘so, they shall be described 
concisely, though firmly. Now listen :’’—then after 
@ minute’s pause which her ladyship made to give 
solomaity to the proceeding, she said, “If you re- 
fuso to yield obedience to the wishes of your guar- 
dians and myself, it is the settled resolve of Lord 
Petersfield and Mr. Marlow to exert all the powers 
with which the law invests them; and those per- 
haps will be found to be greater and stronger than 
you have an idea of. In the first place it will be by 
& royal command that you are enjoined to proceed 
to Berlin in the capacity already named; and dis- 
obedience to the Queen’s mandate may be followed 
by unpleasant consequences. In the second place, 
it is resolved by Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow 
that not another shilling shall be paid to you in the 
shape of allowance till you come of age, save and 
except under the conditions already laid down; and 
if you attempt to raise any money from usurers, ad- 
vertisemente will be inserted in the journals cau- 
tioning all such persons to beware how they deal 
with a minor.” 

“Has my dear lady-mother anything more to 
say?” asked Edmund, with an air of nonchalant 
indifference. 

“Nothing, sir,” was Lady Saxondale’s response: 
and she rose from her seat as if to quit the room. 

“ But I have something more to say—and a good 
deal too,” at once rejoined Edmund. “In the first 
place, it is not my intention to quit England at all; 
and therefore you had better get Lord Petersfield 
0 undo as quickly as he can all that he may have 
done in respect to thisembassy-business. Secondly, 
you will have the kindness to send for Marlow and 
Malton, and tell them that if they dare attempt 
arly coercive measures with me, they shall be made 
to suffer for it. Thirdly, eo far from stopping my 
allowance, you will at once get it doubled; and it 
will not thes be necessary to put any advertisements 
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into the newspapers, because I shall not require the 
assistance of usurers. Fourthly, you would do as 
well to have my debts paid at once, so as to pre- 
vent the annoyance of duns coming to the house.” 

Lady Saxondale remained standing in the middle 
of the room while her son thus spoke; and a visible 
trouble came upon her-——for she now saw by his 
manner that he did not feel himself so completely 
at her mercy as she wished him to be. gee 4 
he had fathomed one of the many secrets whic 
agitated in her bosomP But if so, which was it? 
Knowing how intimate he was with Lord Harold 
Staunton, it naturally occurred to her that the 
affair of the masquerade and the circumstances of 
the duel had been revealed to him. 

“And pray, sir,” she said, conquering the out- 
ward appearance of her emotions, “ by whose ad- 
vice are you acting, or upon what pillar are you 
supporting yourself, when thus coolly defying your 
mother—your guardians—even your Sovereign P” 

“If you must know,” returned Edmund, “it may 
be as well to put you out of all suspense at once. 
You need not think, my dear lady-mother, that all 
your tricks have escaped my knowledge. I will 
mention a name that perhaps may be sufficient to 
show you what 1 do know, and convince you of the 
prudence of leaving off your tyrannical conduct toe 
wards me.” 

“And that name, sir?” asked Lady Saxondale, 
nerving herself to hear it without agitation: for 
she full well divined what name he was about to 
speak. 

Edmund looked with insolent hardihood in her 
face; and with a still more impudent kind of leer, 
he said boldly, “‘ Lord Harold Staunton.” 

“Ah, I understand you!” cried Lady Saxondale, 
assuming a look of sovereign contempt blended with 
haughty indignation. “That unhappy young man 
has had his wits turned by the duel——” 

‘A duel which my dear lady-mother was the 
secret means of provoking.” 

“You dare not repeat so base a calumny, vile 
boy !” exclaimed her Jadyship, for one moment be- 
coming livid with rage, and then turning the colour 
of a peony. 

““Calumny indeed?” echoed Saxondale: “it is 
the truth—and I can prove it.” 

“You prove it?” cried her ladyship: and her 
splendid dark eyes were rivetted with sacrutinising 
intentness upon her son. 

“Yes: prove it,—prove that you were the lady 
that I myself saw in the Spanish dress at the 
masquerade—prove that you wrote the letter making 
the appointment with Harold there—prove like- 
wise that the name of William Deveril in another 
letter, or rather in a mere envelope, was penned by 
the same hand that wrote the first epistle! Al 
these things can I prove as easy-———” 

“Edmund, is it possible that you believe the 
calumnies uttered by a worthless young man like 
Staunton, in preference to the solemn assurances of 
your mother ?” 

“Ah! but what about the dress?” oried Hd- 

mund, his countenance becoming wickedly malig- 
nant. 
_ “The dress?” echoed her ladyships and for an 
instant a suspicion of the truth flashed to her mind: 
but the next moment banishing it as, untenable, 
abe said coldly, “I do not comprehend you” 
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“Then you very soon shall,” rejoined Edmund: | while. The best thing is for us to settle the matter 
| 





“and not to mince matters any longer, you must | quietly. You get Petersfield to have the appoint. 
know that I ferretted out the beautiful Spanish | ment cancelled: tell Marlow and Malton you are 
dress from the great plate chest in your ward-/| highly delighted with me—that I have promised to 
robe room-———” reform—and that you believe me—or anything else 

“ Infamous boy! reptile that I have cherished to | you like to invent: only let me be left alone, with 
sting me!” cried Lady Saxondale. “If you have | plenty of money, my debts paid, and no more bother 
perpetrated this atrocity, I will be avenged—Z will | or nonsense such as we have been having lately. 
have a terrible vengeance——a vengeance of which | On these conditions I keep your secret.” 
you little dream——But tell me, tell me quick,” * And if I refuse ?” said Lady Saxondale. 
she said, now speaking with hysterical impetuosty,| ‘Then I must declare open war. First I shall 
“have you told Lord Harold——” tell Juliana and Constance What a charming example 

“Told himP to be sure I have!” answered Ed- | of a mother they have got-——” 
mund flippantly. “Why, it was at his instigation| “Enough, enough!” ejaculated the unhappy 
that I searched for it, while you were bugied yes- | woman: “it is indeed too much! Edmund, you 
terday with old Petersfield and the lawyer.” have placed me in the humiliating condition of 

“Then, Edmund, do you know what you have | being compelled to accede to your terms. Go then 
done?” asked Lady Saxondale, in a deep voice and | —everything you wish shall be done. But beware 
with an ineffable look : “ you have placed your | how you drag me down still farther into the depths 
mother’s virtue in the power of an unprincipled | of disgrace! Stop—one word more ere you depart. 
young man—you have abandoned me to the will | If to the ears of your sisters you breathe a syllable 
and pleasure of Harold Staunton.” .| of all this, I swear that———But no matter: things 

“Then why did you put yourself into such a/ must take their course.” 
position ?” cried Saxondale, utterly unmoved by the} With these words Lady Saxondale hurried from 
sudden discomfiture which he had thus produced on | the room; and soon afterwards Edmund allied 
the part of her ladyship. ‘“ Don’t you see, mother, | forth to make some purchases (upon credit) for 
it’s all very easy to take me to task for being wild, | Emily Archer, ere he kept his appointment to pass 
and gay, and thoughtless, and extravagant: but you | the evening with Lord Harold Staunton. 
do not appear to be over-circumspect yourself. You 
want to get me sent from the country to keep me 
out of mischief: but I think that you ought to take 
yourself out of the reach of mischief at the same 
time. However, I tell you very candidly I do not 
want to have any words: let us come to an under- 
standing. You must do what I want, and I will 
keep your secret. You have nothing to fear from 
Harold. He says that he is sufficiently avenged for 
any slight you have put upon him, by betraying you 
to your own son; so the thing can be hushed up 
quiet enough—and all I want is for you to fulfil the 
conditions I laid down just now.” 

Lady Saxondale stood gazing speechlessly upon 
the young man as he thus addressed her; and by 
the*varying expression of her countenance it was 
evident that a flight of strange, conflicting, and 
painful thoughts swept through her brain. She 
longed to say something and do something—but 
which she dared not either say or do. She looked 
as if she had it in her power to strike a terrible 
blow—but that she felt she herself would be crushed 
by the rebound. Therefore her ideas of loftiest 
vengeance sank down into a feeling of bitterest hate, 
which was reflected in her looks as she still kept 
them fixed upon her son. 

‘You have done all this,” she said, in the same 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY.—THE PORTRAIT: 


Lapy SAXxonwDALB retired to her own private apart- 
ments in a state of mind all the tortures and goad- 
ing anguish of which ean be more easily imagined 
than described: and going straight to the plate- 
chest, she indeed discovered that the Spanish dress, 
which she had hidden with so much care, had dis- 
appeared. She sat down in the middle of the 
wardrobe-room+; and the scalding tears trickled 
down her cheeks. It must have been a terrible 
condition of feelings which could make that proud 


tude of her own chamber, was she ever loath to give 
way to what she considered the weakness of her 
sex. Not long however did she remain thus over- 
powered by the strength of her emotions; but 
wiping away the tears, she passed into her boudoir 
and there penned the following letter to her son’s 
senior guardian :-— 
“My dear Lord Petersfield, 

*T have just had an interview with Edmund of so 

highly a satisfactory nature, that it is with feelings of the 


low deep voice as before; “and you did not take | sincerest joy I am enabled to communicate the ciroam- | 


into account all that you owe me? You had no gra- cosas oP iae ar RR pa raceme eats 
titude—no love—no respect: you have dragged your ; ana me 
mother through the mire of disgraco, and shame, epee parry eet nite ie 
and dishonour: you have exposed her to an unprin- | a4 implored not only my forgiveness but that of his 
cipled young man, for whoso keeping the seorct | guardians, The ides of being separated from me and his 
there is no possible guarantee. All this have you | sisters for a lengthened period, by being compelled to 
done; and even now your heart is not touched— | accept this post at berlin, afflicted him profoundly. He 
your soul is not smitten. Edmund, if I told you | declared that when travelling on the Continent for only a 
that I hate you, you would deserve it—and I do not 
know that I should be telling an untruth.” 

“You are uncommon candid, at all events,” he 
replieds with the utmost indifference. “TI could re- 
tort a great deal; but perhaps it is net worth 






his 
faalts may have been, this exile into whieh it is proposed 
to send him will be far to severe a chastisement: In 


short, he faithfully promises a thorough and complete 
if his guardians and myself will acoord him 


woman weep: for even to herself, or in the soli. — 


— 





enr pardon and give him another trial. He frankly 
avowed that he had contracted several debts, but with 
the best feeling of honour besought that they might be 
paid at once, so as to rescue him from the fangs of 
usurers, 

‘* Under all these circumstances, my dear Lord Peters- 
field, I ventured to take it upon myself to promise full 
and complete pardon; and I am sure your lordship, in 
the kindness of your heart, and your friendship towards 
me, wil] sanction my proceeding. It will be easy for 
your lordship to procure the cancelling of the appoint- 
ment, which fortunately is not yet gasetted; and as for 
Edmund's debts, I will send Mr. Marlow a list of them 
in the course of a few days, so that in the mean time you 
will kindly sanction their payment: for of course what- 
ever you and I agree upon, Marlow and Malton will as- 
sent to. 

**You recollect, my dear Lord Petersfield, what I 
hinted relative to Francis Paton: for I am fearful the 
great personal beauty of this youth has made some little 
impression upon Juliana’s heart; and therefore as your 
lordship has testified an interest in the lad, I leave you 
to deal with him as you think best. I thorefore send 
him with this note, and shall tell him to wait and see if 
there be any answer ; so that your lordship may have him 
into your presence and speak to him. At all events his 
prompt removal from Saxondale House is most advis- 
able; but as I yestorday hinted, this object should be ac- 
complished in a way the least calculated to arouse 
Juliana’s spirit and make her adopt any rash step. It is 
not however for me to dictate, nor scarcely even suggest 
any pafticular course to a nobleman of your lordship’s 
profound wisdom and large experience. 

** Believe ma to remain, my dear Lord Petersfield, 

** Your very faithful and obliged friend, 
** HARRIET SAXONDALE.” 


Having duly sealed this letter and addressed it to 
the Right Honourable Lord Petersfield, Portman 
Square, Lady Saxondale descended to the drawing- 
room and rang the bell. A footman promptly 
answered the summons; and she bade him tell 
Frank to come to her immediately. The footman 
quitted the room; but full ten minutes elapsed 
without his re-appearance—so that Lady Saxon- 
dale, growing impatient, rang the bell violently 
once more. The footman now returned, apolo- 
gizing for the delay, but assuring her ladyship that 
he had searched everywhere throughout the man- 
sion. for the young page, but without being able to 
find him; and yet it was certain that he had not 
gone out, for the two hats which he had in wear 
were hanging in their accustomed places. 

“But he must have gone out, if you cannot find 
him in the house,” said Lady Saxondale. “ The 
moment he returns, let him be ordered to come 
to me.” 

Again the footman retired; and so soon as she was 
alone, Lady Saxondale felt a strange suspicion arise 
in her mind. Her countenance became pale as 
death; and starting from her seat, she proceeded at 
once to the apartment where her daughters were in 
the habit of sitting together, as stated on a former 
occasion. There she found Constance alone ;—~and 
in a casual manner, without appearing to have any 
particular object in view, she asked where Juliana 
was. Constance replied that her sister had a very 
bad headache, and had gone to lie down. Lady 
Saxondale bit her lip almost till the blood came: 
for the dire suspicion which had already entered her 
mind, was now strengthened. Leaving the apart- 
ment where Constance was apparently employed in 
reading a book, but between the leaves of which she 
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the instant her mother had entered the room—Lady 
Saxondale ascended to the storey where her daugh- 
ter’s bed-chambers were situated. She tried the 
door of Juliana’s room, but found it locked; and 
then Juliana’s voice from inside asked who was 
there. 

“It is I,” responded Lady Saxondale, adopting 
her usual tone. ‘Constance tells me that you are 
unwell——” 

“T shall be better presently, my dear mother,” 
answered Juliana from within. 

Lady Saxondale thereupon quitted the immediate 
vicinage of the door ; but instead of descending from 
that storey at once, she went and concealed herself 
in another room—and there, keeping the door ajar, 
watched her elder daughter’s chamber. In a few 
minutes she saw Juliana come forth—cast a hurried 
look up and down the passage—and then retreat 
into her room again. The next instant Francis 
Paton issued thence and sped down stairs. 

Lady Saxondale’s suspicion was now thoroughly 
confirmed. But, oh! to what a harrowing pitch | 
were her feelings wrought up as she thus received 
the unmistakable proof of her clder daughter’s 
shame. For a few moments sho stood rivetted to 
the spot—petrified—statuo-like: then in obedience 
to a sudden impulse, she proceeded to Juliana’s 
chamber. The door was not locked now: she 
entered—and her daughter, who was in a volup- 
tuous deshabillée, at once turned pale and became 
troubled as she saw by her mother’s look that every- 
thing was at least suspected, if not actually dis- 
covered. But this look of uneasiness was only 
momentary, and was succeeded by one of mingled 
indifference and hardihood, as she turned aside to» 
wards the mirror and began fastening up the luxu- 
riant masses of her glossy raven hair. 

“Juliana,” said Lady Saxondale, suddenly clutch- 
ing her daughter violently by the arm, “you are lost 
—you are undone—unhappy girl that you are!” 

Again for an instant did that look of trouble and 
shame appear upon Juliana’s countenance at thus 
acquiring the certainty that everything was known: 
but it was succeeded by an expression of even bofder 
effrontery, as she said, “The less, mother, that we 
interfere with each other the better.” 

“Ah! are you all going to hurl defiance at me ?” 
muttered the wretched Lady Saxondale, as she 
thought te herself that Juliana also was acquainted 
with some secret which emboldened her to adopt this 
mien and manner of defiance: and relinquishing 
her hold upon the young lady’s arm, ehe staggered 
back against the wall of the chamber with a feeling 
so dread and so inexplicable that she knew not 
whether she was about to faint or shriek forth in 
hysterical frenzy. 

Juliana went on arranging her magnificent raven 
hair before the mirror: but atill her hands trembled 
—there was a varying flush upon the delicate olive 
of her complexion, a certain restless flashing of the 
eyes, and a troubled heaving of the superb bust 
which the morning wrapper left more than half re- 
vealed. For although determined to put the boldest 
countenance upon her amour with the young page, 
and to hurl all requisite defiance at her mother in as- 
serting her own independence, yet she still was not 
so completely depraved as to be enabled to contem- 
template without emotion the detection ‘of her 


had thrust a letter from the Marquis of Villebelle | shame. 
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“ Julians,” said Satiana,” said Lady Saxondale, speedily recover. | compassion for her unbappy par: Saxondale, speedily recover. 
ing her presence of mind—or rather, we should say, 
an unnatural degree of composure,—“tell me, I 
conjure you—tell me, unhappy girl—am I to sup- 
pose the worst—the very worst P” 

* You are to suppose, mother, exactly as much 
as you happen to know,” was the coldly insolent 
reply given by her daughter. * “I presume you have 
been watching my chamber; and therefore it is use- 
lees to deny anything, even did I consider it worth 
while to condescend to a denial.” 

“Oh! this is enough to drive me mad!” exclaimed 
Lady Saxondale, again losing all power of self- 
command and wringing her hands in mingled rage 
and anguish. “Good heavens! an intrigue with 
® menial——” 

“* And why not I with a menial, as you ocon- 
temptuously denominate him, as well as yourself 
with an artist P’—and as Juliana thus spoke, she 
bent a look of the haughtiest defiance upon her 
mother. 

“ Ah! I understand,” muttered Lady Saxondale, 
with white and quivering lips. “I have been be- 
trayed:”—and she alluded to Edmund, thinking 
that he had told his sisters everything which she had 
80 positively enjoined him to keep secret. 

“ Tor your satisfaction and peace of mind in one 
respect,” said Juliana, “I can faithfully promise 
that no one has betrayed you; but I and Constanco - 
happened to overhear every word which took place , 
the other day between yourself and Mr. Gunthorpe. 
And therefore I repeat, if a lady of quality can con- 
descend to offer herself as the paramour of an artist, 
whose humble calling she affects to despise, there 
can be no harm in her daughter taking a leaf out 
of the same book.” 

“ Juliana,” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, stamping 
her foot upon the floor, “that I am as pure and 
immaculate in respect to that young man to whom 
you have alluded——” 

“Yes, my dear mother; but it is not your own 
merit that you are 80,” rosponded Juliana, with a 
contemptuous sneer. ‘“ You must not'take to your- 
sclf the credit of a virtue which you do not possess: 
for $f you did not throw yourself into William 
Deveril’s arms, it was for the simple reason that 
they were not open to receive you.” 

Lady Saxondale sank down upon a chair like one 
annihilated. She felt all that was disgraceful, de- 
moralising, and unnatural in this scene on the part 
of a mother and her daughter. Her veins appeared 
to run with molten lead—her brain was on fire. It 
was 2 subdued frenzy that she experienced—a frenzy 
all the torture of which was concentrated within 
and tostified itself in no other external wildness 
than the workings of her countenance. She 
screamed not—-she shrieked not—she did not dash 
herself on the fleor nor against the wall; but yet 
for a few minutes she felt as if she were a prey to a 
raging madness. 

Juliana the while continued to dress her hair ; 
but she also felt that it would be an infinite relief 
when this scene was over, no matter how it should 
end. 


| 


compassion for her unhappy parent,—“ my child, 
what has been done cannot be undone; but in the 
name of God! persevere not in a course which must 
end in dishonour and disgrace. O heavens! I 
tremble to think of the consequences! ” 

“Now, mother, listen,” said Juliana. “I really 
do not seek to wound your feelings unnecessarily : I 
would not have uttered a word respecting you and 
William Deveril, had it not been in self-defence— 
that is to say, to ward off the explosion of your 
anger against myself. This courso, you must under- 
stand, was natural enough. To be frank, I love 
this youth, all menial though he be, with a pas- 
sionate devotion. I knew that 1 could not 
marry him—evon as you felt that you could not 
marry the young artist; and I did as a would 
have done— 

a Enough! we must say no more upon the sub- 
ject,” interrupted Lady Saxondale, again recovering 
her cold and unnatural state of composure. “It is 
too shocking! But henceforth, Juliana, how can 
we look each other in the face P” 

“ ‘We must dissemble, my dear mother,” re- 
sponded the young lady, with the assumed gaiety 
of an effrontery that is combined with a readiness 
of suggestion. “ You cannot be altogether a stranger 
to the necessity of dissimulation, nor inexperienced 
in the art thereof, woman of tho world as you are: 
and for my part, I am old enough to manage for 
myself. Let us go on very quietly, my dear mother, 
—you pursuing your own course and acting accord. 
ing to your own inclinations, but leaving me free to 
do the same. Those are the terms upon which we 
must henceforth live together.” 

Lady Saxondale was about to say more—perhaps 
to entreat her daughter to renounce her intrigue 
with the page and consent to his prompt removal 
from the house; but if so, a second thought must 
have told her that Juliana possessed a spirit im- 
patient of dictation, and that at all events at the 
present moment she was in a mood to assort her in- 
dependence with the boldest effrontery. Hor lady- 
ship accordingly held her peace; and turning ab- 
ruptly round, quitted the room. 

There is no power of language to describe the 
state of mind in which the unhappy motbor found 
herself now. And well might she beso! All her 
children seemed not only inclined to rebel against 
against hor, but to use such rebellion as the means 
of securing impunity for their own vicious courses. 
Edmund had reduced her to submission and to his 
own terms, that he might continue in a career of 
profligacy and extravagance:—Juliana, beyond all 
doubt fallen from the pedestal of virtue, had like- 
wise used coercion to prevent interference with her 
licentious amour :—and what hove had the mise- 
rable mother that Constance would prove more 
dutiful or more virtuous? Porhaps even sho was 
already fallenP—for Lady Saxondale was not en- 
tirely without her suspicions that her younger 
daughter still sustained a correspondence with the 
Marquis of Villebelle. Lady Saxondale dared think 
nu more upon the subject: she endeavoured to 
| escape from thought as one would fling off the coils 





“J uliana—my child,” said Lady Saxondale, at |‘ of a hideous reptile, or flee from the spectres haunt- 
length slowly rising from her seat, and approaphing | ing one in a vision:—but the task was difficult 


her daughter with a look so dismal, 80 
woe-begone that Juliana, who was not devoid of 


» #0 | indeed ! 


After having passed a quarter of an hour in hee 


some génerous feelings, was suddenly smitten with | own chamber to compose her feelings as well as she 
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possibly could, Lady Saxondale recollected her letter 
to Lord Petersfield, and again descended to the 
drawing-room. Almost immediately afterwards the 
door opened, and Frank Paton made his appear- 
ance. With the utmost difficulty could Lady Saxon- 
dale prevent herself ordering from her presence the 
youth who was the object of her daughter’s love 
and the cause of her shame. But she saw the 
necessity of proceeding cautiously in whatsoever she 
might do; and she bade him take the letter to 
Lord Petersfield and wait for an answer. Frank 
bowed and quitted the room: but he felt that while 
standing before her ladyship, he had looked troubled 
and confused. And no wonder, when we consider 
that he was in Juliana’s own chamber at the time 
her mother had knocked at the door. 

The young page issued from the house, and took 
the direction of Portman Square. As he went along 
he thought tv himself that if he had an opportunity 
of speaking to Lord Potersficld alonc, he would 
again fling himself upon his knecs in that noble- 
man’s presence, and beseech him to give him some 
intelligenco concerning that lady whom in his 
carlier years he had thrice seen, who had caressed 
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OF THE COURT. 


education—TI think I am justified in presuming tiret 
you are clever: but mind, I do not wish you to 
answer in the affirmative without having well censi- 
dered the question whether you are clever or not. 
I may however add that if sufficiently clever, I 
think I can venture so far as to promise you @ 
clerkship in a government offico——” 

At this moment the footman returned to the 
room, to announce that the Duke of Harcourt had 
just called and desired an interview with his lord- 
ship. 

The cautious diplomatist looked exceedingly grave, 
and appeared to reflect whether it were possible that 
the Duke could have any sinister motive in viow: 
but at length coming to the conclusion that such a 
result was not to be apprehonded, inasmuch as his 
Grace was an ultra-Tory and therefore entertaining 
the samo opinions as himself, he resolved to sce the 
Duko at once. Bidding Francis Paton await his 
return, Lord Potersficld issued slowly and gravely 
from the room. 

On thus finding himself alone, Frank listlesaly—~ 
or we might say mechanically—began to turn over 
tho leaves of one of the books which lay upon the 
table. The volume which he had thus happened to 


lieved to be his mother. On reaching Portman | light upon, was of large folio size, handsomely bound, 
Square, he found that Lord Petersfield was at home; | but with the binding very much faded and tho leaves 
and he waited in the hall while a servant touk tho | themselves the loast thing dingy with tho influence 
letter to his lordship. In a fow minutes tho footman | of time. The front pago showed that it had been 
re-appeared, bidding Frank follow him. published in the year 1829, consequently about 

“Then I am about to sco this nobleman,” thought | fifteon years back: it was entitlod Beauties of the 
tho pago to himsolf, “who I feel convinced knows | Court, and consisted merely of a number of por- 
more concerning mo than hoe has ever chosen to ; traits of ladics, with no descriptive letter-press 
admit. Surely that lettor of which I was the bearer, | Whatsvover. In short, it was one of those luxuri- 


him so tenderly, and whom he so confidently bo- | 


could not rogurd myself?” 

But the youth had yo farther time for roflection ; | 
for he now found himself upon tho threshold of the | 
apartmont where Lord Petersiicld was soatod. Ie 
entered—the door closed behind him—and he was 
now alone with that nobleman. 

“Francis Paton,” said the cautious and solemn 
diplomatist, “it may be that you are somewhat 
surprised at being asked into my presence? I do 
not say that you are—and I do not wish you to 
reply without previous reflection. Take time——” 

“My lord, I am not altogether surprised,” re- 
sponded the young page; “ because I cannot divest 
myself of the belief that your lordship is the de- 
positor of some secret respecting myself and my 
sister, And Oh! if it be to tell me anything on 
that point——” 

“You must not speak so rapidly,” interrupted 
Lord Petersfield, with even o degree of sternness : 
but almost immediately wearing a milder aspect, he 


| gaid, “ Neither must you assumo any such opinion 


as that which vou have so rashly, so procipitately, 
and I may even say sO unadvisedly put forward. 
Young man, I wish to know——but do not answer 
hurriedly—TI never like tuking people unawares-——~ 
I wish to know, I say, whether you are so well 
contented with your present position that you would 
be unwilling to change it? But understand me 


_ thoroughly. I mean, suppose that I could procure 
| youa better one. But let me explain what I mean 





by tho word Letter in this sense; because there never 
should be any mistake as to the real application of 


terms. Setter signifies ——ahem——it signifies 


letter-press : but there was none. 
the index to see whether it should happen to mene 
tion the original of that portrait: but it did not. 


ously got up pictorial works issued to fill tho pub- 
lisher’s pocket by gratifying the vanity of ladies 
in the aristucratic circlos, and therefore only tittod 
to lie upon a drawing-room table. 

The young page’s thoughts were far away from 
this volume the leaves of which ho was turn- 
ing over: but still as Lord Potersfield continued 
absent, he went on louking at plate after plate—and 
as the engravings were most superbly executed and 
formed specimens of the very highest style of the 
art, it was no wonder if Frank, who possessed a 
refined taste notwithstanding his menial position, 
proceeded with the inspection. 

Ho had turned over upwards of a dozen pages, 
and had contemplated the countenances of the most 
beauteous peeresses and the loveliest daughters of 
the aristocracy, when he suddenly lighted upon one 
which caused him to start suddenly as if galvanized 
with a powerful electric force, while an ejaculation 
of mingled wonderment and joy burst from his lips. 
Then, quick as lightning, did his eye glance to the 
foot of the plate to learn the name of her whose 
well-known and beauteous features were represented 
there: but indescribable was his disappointment on 
beholding naught save this inscription——“ A PoR- 
TRAIT.” 

A portrait! yes mdeed; and one which he had 
not failed to recognise:—but a portrait of whom P 
Hurriedly did he turn over leaf after leaf of that 
book in the hope of discovering some descriptive 
He looked to 


better: that is to say, better in point of standing | The pang of disappointment was however mitigated 
and better in point of salary You received a good | by the pleasure of contemplating that transcend- 
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ingly beauteous countenance, of which his memory 
had since his boyhood retained so faithful an im- 
press: for the reader will not have forgotten those 
words which the young page had so foelingly 
addressed to the Hon. Miss Juliana Farofield. 

“ Even,” ho had said, “if I had nover seen that 
laly but once--and even if it were only on the first 
eecasion when I was but six yoars old—her image 
would have remained indelibly impressed upon my 
mind. But recollect, Miss Farefield, that on two 
subsequent occasions did I behold that lady at about 
a year’s interval cach timc, and that on the last oc- 
casion I was eight years old. At this age the mind 
is callous and insensible to many things, but equally 
susceptible and sensitive in other things. Amidst 
the Alpine forests there is a treo which if, when a 
tender sapling, a name be engraved upon it, will, as 
it grows with the progress of years, rotain the in- 
scription thus made; and while increasing in bulk 
and height, it still preserves the name indented 
upon its rind—and tho larger it becomes, the deeper, 
the wider, and the more palpable grows the inscrip- 
tion also. So it is with certain images which are 
cngraven upon the youthful heart. The human 
sapling grows up to man’s estate, and time, in- 
stead of oblitcrating the inscription, deepens it, 
makes it spread over a widor space of the heart, 
and allows it not to be offaced.” 

But let us pause for a moment to describe this 
portrait in the volume of illustrations on which 
Frank Paton’s eyes were so intently rivetted. Tho 
lady had a countenance of a perfect oval shapo, 
with a forehead of noble height; and the beautiful 
face was framed as it were with a cloud of raven 
tresses which showered upon her shoulders and upon 
her back. A single white rose adorned that hair of 
luxuriant magnificence. Her brows were darkly 
pencilled, but yet with delicacy—that is to say, not 
with thickness: her eyes were dark, and seemed full 
of lustre even in the print. The nose was nearly 
slraight, with a scarcely perceptible elevation in the 
classic outline ; the mouth was small, the under lip 
appearing slightly full, but not pouting and very 
fur from coarse. Thoexpression of her countenance 
was pleasing and affable, but mingled with the con- 
scious dignity of rank—perhaps also of being the 
cynosure of admiration, She was dressed in 
evening costume, the low-bodied dress revealing 
shoulders splendidly sloped and allowing a slight 
glimpse of a fine bust. Her arms appeared to be 
well rounded even to robustness, but perfectly sym- 
motrical; and the portrait altogether gave the im- 
pression of a fine handsomely-made woman, the vo- 
luptuousness of her shape being subdued into grace- 
fulness and elegance. The cngraving was surrounded 
by a tasteful border of tendrils and leaves, and 
was decidedly the most beautiful specimen of the 
art in that volume. We should add that the lady 
who served as the original of this portrait, must 
have been about thirty years of age at the time the 
likeness was taken,—which, judging from the title- 
page of the book, was in the year 1829. 

“It was in 1834 that I last saw her whom I 
believe to be my mother,” thought Frank within 
himself, as his eyes remained rivetted upon 
the picture. “Then, according to the best of the 
conception which at that ago I could form, she ap- 
peared to me about five or six-and-thirty. Yes— 
she did look come few yoars older than in this 
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portrait—but not many; and considering the dates,”* 
he added referring to the title-page to mark the 
year again, “it is undoubtedly the same. Oh! not 
for an instant can I be mistaken. And sho was a 
beauty of the Court? Here is the confirmation of 
another idea which I entertained, that sho was con- 
nected with the Court. But wherefore is her name 
not given in this book? Oh! if thou art, as I 
believe thee to be, the reflex of my mother’s coun- 
tenance, let me kiss thee here, as I have embraced 
the original !” 

And bending down, the youthful pave pressed his 
lips upon the cokl inanimate portrait, and a tear- 
drop fell from his eyes thereon. At this moment ho 
heard footsteps approaching the door; and hastily 
raising his head, he passed his handkerchief across 
his eyes. Lord Petersfield re-entered the room; and 
at once perceiving the open book, he rushed to the 
table in a manner totally at variance with the usual 
gravity of his movements. 

“My lord, that portrait,” exclaimed Francis 
Paton, “is one which I immediately recognized. 
Tell me, my lord—tell mo, I conjure you—was not 
this lady my mother P” 

_ * Young man, I~—I—am not accustomod to have 
such home-thrust questions put to me. But whero- 
fore should you address such a question to mo at 
all?” asked the nobleman, who in a moment had 
regained his wontod composure and sclf-possession. 
“Wow long will you cherish this delusion that I 
am in any way connected with you or your private 
affairs P” 

“My lord, you must excuse me for saying that 
I can beliove my own oyes. You seo that my 
memory is good—that I ut once recognised this 
portrait. It is ten years since you took mo to 
the school at Southampton, and I was not then too 
young to have your lordship’s image impressed 
upon my mind, nor is the dato so remote thas in 
the interval your lordship has changed to a de. 
grea to defy recognition.” 

“Nevertheless you are mistakon,” rejoincd Pee 
tersfield, with mingled coldness and compassion,—s 
coldness of tone and yet a cortain sympathy in the 
look. ‘ Now let us return to the subject where 
upon we were talking before I left the room. I pra 
sume that you have had loisure to reflect upon my 
proposition? But don’t answor too hurriedly— 
take time—never commit yourself: the most terri- 
ble calamities have arisen to men and to nations 
from hasty and unrefiected speech.” 

“T thank your lordship,” answered the youth, 
with even a kind of petulance, “ but I cannot de- 
vote my thoughts to mere worldly matters now 
All my ideas are centred in this portrait. Will 
your lordship make me a present of the book? I 
know that tho request is a very bold one; but under 
circumstances I hope your lordship will excuse it. 
No matter, however, 1f you cling, my lord, to the 
book—I will hasten and purchase a copy.” 

Thus speaking, Frank Paton again glanced to 
the title-page, and took note of the publisher's 
name and address. Lord Petersfield for an instant 
looked annoyed; but the next moment resuminy 
that diplomatic gravity which served him as a mask, 
he said, “A government situation of about a hun. 
dred and fifty pounds a year is something that no 
youth of your age and in your position should ro- 
fuse to accopt. That is to say,” he addet, as if 
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afraid of beirig caught in the act of recommend- 
ing precipitation for once in his life, “having duly 
| considered its eligibility. I do not think that I 
transgress the bounds of propriety and prudence— 
certainly not those of the truth—when I state that 
I experience some degre? of interest in you, and will 
endeavour to help you on in the world.” 

*“ My lord, at this present moment,” returned 
Frank, “Ican decide upon nothing. It is clear 
that you will give me no information upon the 
point most vitally interesting to myself; and there- 
fore I need intrude on your lordship no longer.” 

Then, without waiting to ask if there were any 
letter or message to take back to Lady Saxondale, 
—without even recollecting upon what errand he 
had come,—-the young page hurried from the room, 
rapidly descended the stairs, and issuing from the 
house, continued his way with the same precipitation 
towards the strcet indicated on the title-page of the 
book as that where its publisher resided. Oh! to 
possess the portrait of her whom he believed to be 
ais mother and whose imago his mind treasured up, 
—that would at least bo a mitigation of the sorrow 
he too often expericnced when pondering upon the 
mystery that enveloped his parentage ! 

Tho street was not above half-an-hour’s walk from 
Portman Square for @ person proceeding leisurely 
and deliberately: but Frank, who ran the whole 
way, accomplished the distance in half the time; 
and so breathless was he on entering the shop, that 
he could not immediately give utterance to the 
words that trembled on the tip of his tongue. At 
length he stated what he required. 

‘“‘T have not a copy of that book left,” replied the 
publisher. “In fact the whole impression was sub- 
scribed for before issucd; and I do not think that 
if you were to offer a hundred guineas you could 
procure a single copy. They all found their way 
into the hands of persons by no means likely to part 
with them.” 

Here was a disappointment. But suddenly an 
idea struck the youth,—an idea which in the hurry 
and excitement of his rapid run had not occurred to 
him before. The publisher most likely knew who 
was the original of the engraving simply described 
as “A Portrait;” and in vehement haste did Frank 
put the question. 

“You scem, young man,” said the bookseller, 
“to be strangely excited. Is it for yourself, or for 
the family in whose service you are, that you want 
the book ?* 

“No matver,” replied Frank. “Do pray answer 
my question—who was the original of the picture 
described as A Portrait?” 

“Well, I do recollect that there was one so de- 
scribed; and I believe it was simply because the 
lady herself had not enough vanity to wish her 
name to be paraded. But I can’t for the life of me 
recollect who she was. I entrusted the getting-up 
of the book to the eminent engraver who undertook 
the plates; and he borrowed the original pictures 
from the ladies themselves to make his desi 
from them. I left it all in his hands, and do not 
recollect anything more about that portrait you 
speak of.” 

“ But the engraver—where does he live P” 

“He is dead,” replied the bookseller. 

“Defid!” echoed Frank, smitten with the de- 
spondency of renewed dissppointment, “There 
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seems to be a fatality about this. Have you not a 
single copy even for your own private use f” 

“T am confident I have not,” replied the pub- 
lisher. “It was but the other day I was regretting 
to my wife that we had not saved ono for ourselves 
-—but such is the fact, I can assure you.” 

Francis lingered to ask a few more questions 
in the hope of discovering some means of gratifying 
his wishes: but nothing favourable transpired. He 
accordingly issued from the shop with a slowness of 
pace very different from the excitement with which 
he had entered it. He was bending his way mourn 
fully homeward, pondering upon all that had taken 
place and inwardly wishing that he had torn out 
the portrait from the book ere Lord Petersfield ree 
turned to the room,—when he suddenly heard a 
female voice exclaim, “Frank! Good God, is it 
possible? Yes—it is—it is—he is alive !” 

That voice, even before the young page raised his 
eyos, touched a chord which vibrated to the depths 
of his heart; and glancing up, he beheld his sister. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Ir was in the middle of a somewhat secluded street 
that this sudden and most unexpected encounter 
took place: but had it been in the middle of Regent 
Street or any other of the most crowded thorough- 
fares of London, the brother and sister would have 
thrown themselves into each other’s arms as they 
did then and there. The few passers-by at the time 
were naturally struck by beholding a very well- 
dressed lady of exceedingly handsome appearance 
(for such the sistor was) thus suddenly fold a livery- 
page in her arms: but the oja@lations- which 
escaped their lips, explained the close kinship exist- 
ing between them. 

“Oh, my long-lost sister!” cricd Frank in the 
wilderment of his wild joy. 

“Dearest, dearest brother!” exclaimed the lady 
in accents of gushing enthusiasm: “it is indced 
you—and you are alive! Thank God, thank God!” 

Full evident indeed wag it that both for the mo- 
ment forgot that it was the open street and the 
broad daylight of a summer afternoon that they 
thus met. Expressions of sympathy were uttored 
around thom by those who liad paused to witness 
this affecting scene; and a shopkeeper standing on 
the threshold of his establishment, in face of which 
the occurrence took place, considerately stepped for- 
ward and with much kindness of manner invited 
the brother and sister to walk into his house. They 
at once accepted the proposition; and the worthy 
tradesman, having conducted them up-stairs, ‘o a 
neatly furnished apartment, left them there. 

The brother and sister being thus alone, and free 
from observation, embraced again and again; and 
when the first excitement of feelings attendant upon 
this meeting was over, they naturally began to ask 
each other a thousand questions, so that neither for 
the first few momente could give any replies. It 
was a perfect torrent of tender and affectionate 
queries—but no answers. 

“My dear Frank,” said his sister, at length 
laughing at the confusion into which the very ecs- 
tacy of their emotion plunged them, “we shall 
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since found out that the red brick building was St. 


first. Whose livery do you wear ?”—~and her looks ; James's Palace.” 


became suddenly disdainful as she spoke: not dis- 
dainful of her brother—for him she caressed fondly 
at the same time; but disdainful in respect to that 
garb of servitude. 

“Tom at Lady Saxondale’s,” he replied. 

“ Lady Saxondale’s!” she echoed, with something 
ike a sudden start, and even a changing of the 
colour on hor truly handsome countenance. 

“Yes. Do you know her?” cried Frank, per- 
ceiving those evidences of emotion. 

““No: but the name is familiar to me,” returned 
his sister. ‘Dear Frank, I am so rejoiced—so in- 


| offubly rejviced to see you—you know not how 
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much !” 

“ And now tell me, dear Elizabeth,” quickly re- 
sumed Frank, “why for the last four or five years 
you have not written to me? why have I never 
heard from you f” 

“Why, my dcar brother?” she exclaimed, now 
becoming red with indignation, and her eyes flash- 
ing fire. “Oh, why ?——becauso I was given to 
understand that you were dead. Ah! my dear 
brother, you know not how bitterly, bitterly I wept 
for your supposed loss! It was treachery of the 
foulest description: but I can fathom it all—yes, 
all! Weaven be thanked that you are alive! I 
could scarécly believe my eyes when they fell upon 
you—and yet I knew you in an instant!” 

“But you spoke of treachery. dear sister,” said 
Frank, in astonishment. ‘ Who behaved threacher- 
ously? What is it that you can fathom ?” 

“The story is much too long to tell you now, dear 
boy,” she replied, speaking with a sort of maternal 
air at the moment: for, as the reader has been in- 
formed, she was nearly eight years older than her 
brother. ‘“ Besides, I am now somewhat pressed for 
time, and must hasten elsewhere. To-morrow, my 
dear Frank, you shail come to me: and that,” she 
added cmphatically, “shall be the last time you 
wear this badge of servitude. Tell me, dearest 
Frank, have you been happy?’ But I am afraid to 
ask the question : for when I met you just now, you 
seemed to be absorbed in profound and melancholy 
thought.” 

“T cannot say, dear sister, that I have been alto- 
gether happy. I have been much troubled by your 
unaccountable silence: but that source of grief is 
now, thank heaven, removed. Oh! I am so de. 
lighted to behold you again, and to see by your ap- 
pearance that your circumstances must be good. 
But tell me, dear Elisabeth, have you obtained any 
clue to———” 

“The reading of past mysteries?” said his sister, 
anticipating the question. “No—nvt the slightest. 
And you, Frank ?” 

“Upon that subject I was pondering when your 
voice—your dear voice, so quickly recognized—fell 
upon my ear.” : 

“ Had anything new occurred to plunge you thus 
into such deep abstraction P” 

“Ob, yes! I will tell you. You remember,” con- 
tinued Frank, “that when I joined you at the 
school at Southampton—that was upwards of ten 
years ago—TI told you how I had been taken to a 
strange-looking red brick building, where I saw that 
lady again, and where a nobleman with a stat upon 
his breast spoke to Mrs. Burnaby? Well, I hare 


“ Ah!” ejaculated Elizabeth: “was itso? Then 
she whom we believe to be our mother, was con- 
nected with the Court P” 

“ Listen,” resumed Frank. “You recollect that 
the same nobleman with a star upon his breast was 
the one who took me to see that lady at the beau- 
tiful country-house the last time I ever did see 
her—and he then conducted me to the school at 
Southampton. You remember I told you all this, 
Elizabeth ?” 

“Certainly. How could I forget it? But go on, 
dear Frank—go on.” 

“ Well, that nobleman is, I am convinced, Lord 
Petersfield—although his lordship denies it.” 

Frank then proceeded to acquaint his sister with 
the rest of those particulars which are known to the 
reader,—how he was so mysteriously provided with 
the situation of a page at Buckingham Palace— 
how he had there recognized the two ladies whom 
he had formerly seen in company with the one 
whom he believed to be his mother, but how they 
had denied any knowledge of him. Then he de- 
scribed how he had accosted Lord Petersfield at the 
palace—how his lordship had likewise denied all the 
antecedent circumstances—and how through his 
lordship’s aid Frank had obtained the situation at 
Saxondale House after his summary though not 
ignominious dismissal from the palace. Finally, 
Francis Paton told his sister all those particulars 
relative to the portrait in the Court Beauties which 
have just been described. 

“It is of the highest importance to procure that 
portrait,” said Elizabeth, who had listened with the 
deepest attention and most absorbing interest to 
her brother’s narrative. “It will be certain to 
afford us a clue to the discovery who tho lady was; 
and if once we ascertain that point, we may follow 
up the investigation so as to arrive at the truta 
whether we indeed have any right to regard her as 
our parent. You say that the publisher gave you 
no hope of obtaining a copy, and that Lord Peters- 
field showed no inclination to give you his oyn?P 
Well, we shall sec? ‘You will come to me to- 
morrow, Frank: and perhaps I may be enabled to 
show you the portrait then. Oh! my dear boy, you 
need not look so surprised: depend upon it I will do 
my best to obtain one. And now I repeat, you 
must come to me to-morrow. Let it bein the after. 
noon—and with or without Lady Saxondale’s per. 
mission, it matters not; for you shall return to her 
nomore. But now I am going to astonish you 
somewhat. When you come to me to-morrow, 
you will find yourself in the home of your child- 
hood——” 

“What! is it possible?” cried Frank. “I am 
indeed amazed, but still more rejoiced. How hap- 
penod it?” 

“Simply that the cottage was to let and I took 
it some time back. But perhaps you have never 
seen it since you quitted it when eight years old P” 

“T had altogether forgotten where it was: but it 
will give me unspeakable pleasure to behold it again 
to-morrow.” 

His sister now gave him her card; and as he 
glanced upon it, he cried with a new outburst of 
astonishment, “Then you are married, dear, Elisa- 
beth! And yuur husband?” 
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“T am separated from him. But look not so 
suddenly grave, dear Frank: it was through no 
fault of mine. However, we have not time to con- 
verse any longer now. We must separate. Em- 
brace me, dear brother. I shall long for to-morrow 
afternoon to come, that we may be re-united.” 

They kissed each other affectionately, and then 
took their departure—but not before they had ex- 
pressed their thanks to the worthy tradesman who 
had so kindly and considerately invited them into 
his house. 

Tho reader will have observed that Frank Paton 
said nothing to his sister about his amour with 
Juliana Farefield. In tho first place it was not a 
subject on which a mere youth, still timid and bash- 
ful from no very large experience of the world, was 
likely to touch upon in the presence of an elder 
sister: and secondly, even if in confidential ingenu- 
ousness he had been sv disposed, there was not time 
in the hurry of discourse and excitement of feelings 
attendant upon that first encounter after a sepa- 
ration of six long years. While however he was 
returning home to Saxondale House, the image of 
Juliana Farefield crept into his mind; and though 
on the one hand he was rejoiced at the prospect of 
thenceforth living with his sister, who by her ap- 
pearance seemed to be in very comfortable circum- 
stances,—yet on the other hand he experienced a 
saddening sensation at the idea of being separated 
from Lady Saxondale’s daughter. For he loved 
Juliana with an enthusiastic devotion,—loved her 
not only for her splendid beauty, but likewise with 
a feeling of gratitude that she should have learnt to 
love him, a tumble page! He loved her too, because 
she had recognized in him a gentility above his 
social position—had delicately complimented him 
on his intellectual acquirements—and had done all 
she could to make him feel that he ought not to be 
humble, and obscure, and menial as he was. He 
thoreforo felt that by this love of hor’s he had 
been in some sense elevated from his lowly station ; 
and as her impassioned endearments had been 
lavished upon him precisely as if he were her equal 
in all respects, he experienced a degree of devotion 
towards her which now rendered it painful to con- 
template a separation. 

While thus giving way to his reflections, Frank 
Paton reached Saxondale House; and then for the 
first time he bethought himself that he had not 
asked Lord Petersfield if he had any letter or mes- 
sage to send back. Not knowing exactly what an- 
swer to give her ladyship if questioned on the sub- 
tect, Frank thought that the best plan would be not 
to signify his return at all: but scarcely had he 
made up his mind to this course, when one of the 
footmen told him that her ladyship’s instructions 
were that the instant he returned he was to go up 
to her. 

Frank accordingly ascended to the drawing-room, 
where her ladyship was seated; and he could not 
help thinking, by the earnest manner in which she 
fixed her eyes upon him, that she suspected a secret 
understanding had subsisted between himself and 
Juliana. For not- actually knowing what had oc- 
curred after he had left Juliana’s room, he had no 
precise information on the subject—nothing beyond 
mere conjecture and apprehension. 

“ Have you brought back any letter or message ?” 

Saxondale. 


asked Lady 
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‘None, my lady,” responded Frank. 

“Then what has made you so long? Burely his 
lordship could not have detained you all this 
time ?” 

“His lordship detained me a considerable time, 
please your ladyship, as the Duke of Harcourt 
called in Portman Square while I was waiting.” 

“But you have been nearly three hours absent," 
continued Lady Saxondale, regarding her watch. 
“Surely the Duke of Harcourt did not pay a visit 
of such length as to account for so much time. I 
suppose that Lord Petersfield himself kept you in 
conversation. Indeed, I know that his lordship is 
somewhat interested in you, on account of your 
orphan condition and your extreme youth. What 
did his lordship say?’—and Lady Saxondale put 
the question point blank. 

“ His lordship,” returned Frank, “kindly stated 
that he would procure me « Government situa- 
tion ?” 

“And of course you agreed to accept it? Why 
do you hesitate to answer me? You surely cannot 
be so blind to your own interests as to refuse such 
an eligible offer? Besides, a proposal coming from 
a great nobleman like Lord Petersfield, amounts 
to a command; and such a command is to be 
obeyed by one in your position. Still you remain 
silent? What is the meaning of this? If you 
have not given his lordship a decisive answer, you 
should do so at once.” 

“Please your ladyship,” said Frank, at length 
breaking silence, “thero is some one whom I must 
consult before I can pledge myself to a particular 
course. But I hope that I shall not be thought 
ungrateful for any intended kindness on his lord- 
ship’s part, because I act deliberately.” 

“And pray whom must you consult?” askod 
Lady Saxondale, for the moment struck with the 
idea that he was thinking of Juliana; and the 
crimson glow of indignation rushed to her cheeks 
at tho bare thought that he was thus hardy cnough 
to allude to the young lady in her own mother’s 
presence. 

“Please your ladyship,” answered Frank, “TI 
have this day met my sister, whom I had not seen 
for a long time——” 

“ Your sister P” interrupted Lady Saxondale. “I 
did not know that you had any relations.” 

Yes, my lady: I have a sister—and I met her 
just now. To tell the truth, it was because I ree 
mained conversing with her that I have beén so 
long absent. She wishes me to leave your ladyship’s 
service and go to her to-morrow, as she is herself 
comfortably off.” 

“And pray who is your sister?’ asked Lady 
Saxondale. 

“Here is her card,” replied Frank, “with her 
name and address:”—and anticipating not the 
slightest harm in producing it, he handed the card 
to his mistress. : 

Lady Saxondale took it: but the instant her eyes 
fell upon it, she gave vent to an ejaculation of 
astonishment, and her look became indescribably 
strange, with a blending of malignant mockery, 
scorn, contempt, and triumph. Frank felt fright- 
ened, and knew not what to think. 

“And this person—this woman,” said Lady Sax- 
ondale, with accents of bitter irony as she pointed 
to the card, “is your sister /” 
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“She ds, my lady,’’ responded the young page, 
fixing his fine large hazel eyes upon his mistress in 
a terrified manner. 

“Then listen, Francis Paton,’ continued Lady 
BSaxondale, now speaking in a low deep voice and 
with a look that was nearly inscrutable. “This 
woman whom you claim as your sister—to whom 
you are to return to-morrow—and whom you must 
consult ere accepting his lordship’s proffer, is a 
female highwayman !” 

Frank gave vent to a wild ery—almost amounting 
to a shriek—as this crushing announcement met 
his ears: but the next instant rejecting with horror 
the possibility of belief in such an allegation, he 
said angrily and proudly, “Your ladyship is mis- 
taken: it cannot be!” 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and 
the footman announced Mr. Marlow. Thereupon 
Frank was about to withdraw; but Lady Saxondale 
beckoned him to remain: then turning quickly to 
the lawyer, she said, “I think Iam not mistaken, 
Mr. Marlow, in my beliof that the female whose 
name and address are upon this card, is the same 
who, disguised in man’s apparel, stopped you and 
Mr. Malton?” 

“ The very same !” ejaculated the volatile lawyer, 
as he half snatched the card from Lady Saxondale’s 
hand. Mrs. Chandos, to be sure! She is a most 
extraordinary woman—posscsses tho effrontery of 
old Nick himself—regularly beat me at Dovor. I 
can’t conceive how it was done: that’s a mystery I 
would give a thousand pounds to have cleared up. 
Did your ladyship ever happen to read the exami- 
nation at the Town Hall at Dover? It never got 
into the London papers, but was reported at full 
length in tho Dover Chronicle. 1 cut the slip out— 
and here it is.” 

While thus rattling on 1n his usual style, Mr. 
Marlow took out his pocket-book—turned over a 
quantity of papers—and selecting the slip he atluded 
to, was handing it to Lady Saxondale, when Frank, 
with a sort of cry of rage and despair, darted for- 
ward, snatched it from the astounded attorney, 
and hurrying to the farther extremity of the room, 
greedily and anxiously ran his eyes over the printed 
report. It gave, with singular minuteness and ac- 
curacy, such a description of the Mrs. Chandos 
therein mentioned, that the young page could not 
possibly fail to recognize his sister. His cheeks 
became the colour of marble—his lips grew white 
and quivering—and overpowered with anguish, he 
sank upon a seat. But still he read on. Then 
rapidly did a change take place in him—the colour 
came back to his countenance, with even the deep- 
ening glow of exultation—his eyes sparkled—and 
the whole expression of his truly handsome counte- 
nance was that of an enthusiastic joy. 

“You see, sir,” he exclaimed, suddenly starting 
from the chair, “that this Mrs. Chandos, whom 
you caused to be arrested at Dover, triumphantly 
refuted your allegation, proved that you were 
wrong, and was honourably dismissed by the 
Mayor.” 

Meanwhile Lady Saxondale had in a hurried 
whisper explained to Mr. Marlow that the young 
page was none other than a brother of the female 
highwayman,—which explanation was indeed neces- 
sary to account for that extraordinary conduct of a 
livery-page who had thus dared, with so much ex. 
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citement, to snatch up a paper which was being 
handed to his mistress. 

Ah!” gaid Mr. Marlow, “it looks all very fine 
in the report—and certainly the case was mysterious 
enough. But when I tell you that—though I have 
really no means of proving it after all that took 
place at Dover—I am as firmly convincad of the 
identity--——But I do not wish to hurt your feelings, 
young man: indeed I am sorry for you. For not- 
withstanding the rudeness you have just shown— 
which excitement was however perhaps natural 
enough under the circumstances—I have always 
taken you for a nice and well-behaved lad.” 

The expression of joy and exultation gradually 
faded away from Frank’s countenance, and was 
succeeded by a look of painful bewilderment. The 
lawyer was so positive that the poor youth knew 
not what to think. He longed to vindicate his 
sister's good fame by flinging the lie at the at- 
torney: but some secrot feeling, vague and unde- 
finable, withheld him. 

* Now listen, Francis Paton,” said Lady Saxons 
dale, assuming an air and a voice of mingled com- 
passion and seriousness. “Your own good sense 
must tell you that I cannot any longer keep beneath 
my roof a young man of such deplorable connexions: 
but at the same time I feel all the injustice of visit- 
ing upon you the misdeeds of your sister. You 
must leave: but the roason need not be known. I 
will not expose you: your secret shall not pass my 
lips—and I will answer for Mr. Marlow. But the 
condition of such forbearance is that you take your 
hat and quit the house at once, without pausing to 
communjcate with a single soul. You must not 
even s0 much as ascend to your own room to change 
your garments or fetch your clothes. All that bee 
longs to you shall be sent by the carrier to your 
sister’s house to-morrow ; and as for that suit of my 
livery which you have on, you need not trouble 
yourselt about it. Now, do you understand me? 
and do you promise obedience to these conditions? 
Otherwise you will force mo to expose you before 
the entire houschold.” 

The poor youth was overwhelmed with minpied 
consternation and bewilderment, as Lady Saxondale 
addressed him in these terms. Her look and her 
manner gave to she whole affair a portentous mag- 
nitude but too well calculated to produce such an 
astounding effect upon the unhappy Frank Paton. 
His senses seemed to be lost in the crushing in- 
fluence that thus came upon him liko a spell. For 
a moment he sought to raise his voice to vindicate 
his sister: but the words he would have uttered, 
died upon his lips. He felt as if he were standing 
at the bar of a tribunal competent to judge, and 
that its doom must be regarded as damnatory of 
his sister’s reputation as well as fearful in its affect 
upon himself. 

“Her ladyship,” said Mr. Marlow, “has really 
no other course to adopt: and you would do well, 
young man,” he added in a compassionating tone, 
“to follow her suggestions at once.” 

Frank dared not disobey: the spell which was 
upon him was stronger than himself; and the dread 
of the threatened exposure sat upon his soul with 
@ stupendous horror. ‘Throwing one dismal dreary 
look of despair upon Lady Saxondale and Mr. Mar- 
low, he slowly dragged himself from the rogn. 

In the landing outside he met Juliana Farefield, 
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as she caught him by the hand, “what in heaven’s 
namo has taken place?” 

But the unhappy youth, not daring to tell the 
object of his heart’s devotion—the proud patrician 
Juliana—what had transpired, flung upon her a 
glance of ineffable anguish; and murmuring, “No, 
no!” broke abruptly from her and rushed down 

a Stairs. 

Seizing his hat, which he had left in the hall, he 

| quitted the house, and wandered rapidly away with- 


Perhaps you have worked upon his fears—— 

“And perhaps,” interrupted Tady Saxondale, 
still coldly as before, “the circumstances of his own 
position have furnished but too just an opportunity 
for such a course. Liston, Juliana. Francis Paton 
has this afternoon met his sister-——” 

“ Well, I knew that he had a sister whom he bad 
not scen nor heard of for four or five years.” 

“It may be so—or it may not,” resumed Lady 
Saxondale. ‘But certain it is that this sister is 
none other than the female highwayman who stopped 
Marlow and Malton—the famous Mrs. Chandos of 
the Dover adventure which you yoursclf have 
laughod at so heartily when bantering the attorneys 
at being so egregiously outwitted.” 

Juliana became pale as death, and even staggered 
visibly at this announcement: but making a des- 
perate effort to recover herself, and clutching at a 
straw of hope, she said in a hoarse voice, rs “This, 
mother, is some specious trickery of your's. 

‘No, Juliana, the facts aro against such a@ belicf 
on your part, or such a procecding on mine. Tho 
boy produced his sister’s card—and here it is. 
Behold the name of Mrs. Chandos! See also the 
address in the corner; it is the same place to which 
the lawyers were conducted by the female high- 
either porsuasion or gold in consenting to renounco | wayman in the first instance, and whence she es- 
her. jeaped by the window. Then Marlow gave the boy 

“These are some devilish arts of my mothcr,” | | this report from a provincial paper to read; and if 

said Juliana to herself: and she at once proceeded ; was clear that he recognized but too well ‘tho de- 
into the drawing-room. But percciving Mr. Mar- | scription of his sister. If you still doubt me, go 
low there, she instantancously composed her coun- | into the drawing-room and ask Marlow himself.” 

tenance; and saying, “I beg your pardon: I did| Juliana saw no necessity for doing this: it was 
not know that you were engaged;” she abruptly | but too evident that her mother was retailing facts 
quitted the apartment again. and had the game in her own hand. Still she felt 

Lady Saxondale immediately came out after her, | the haughtiest disinclination to be beaten, and ac- 
having requested Mr. Marlow to excuse her for aj cordingly said, “Tho sister may be a bad woman: 
moment: and catching Juliana by the arm, she | but Frank himself is untainted by her evil courses.” 
drew her into another room, saying, “ You evidently “Oh!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, with an ironi- 
wish to speak to me ?” ; eal smilo and a contemptuous toss of her head; “if 

“Yes, mother—-I do,” responded the elder | you like to acknowled,e the brother of a highway- 
daughter, a strange and sinister light burning in | woman a3 your lover, be it so. 1 cannot restrain 
her dark eyes, and an equally ominous expression | you. Our compact is not to interfere with each 
appgaring upon her countenance. other: but you cannot certainly be sv unreasonable 

1 will not protend to be ignorant of what is up- | as to expect I should keep the near relative of that 
permost in your thoughts,” said Lady Saxondale, | female desperado a moment longer beneath this 
having carefully closed the door. ‘“ You must have ; roof. Why, we should not be safe,” continued Lady 
seen Francis Paton quit the drawing-room in de- | Saxondale, with an affectation of horror which, by 
spair: you know perhaps that he has left the house | appearing to include poor Frank in its apprehension, 
for over.” made cvery werd she uttered a dagger to plunge 

“Ah! ho has left the house for ever?” repeated | deep down into Juliana’s heart. “ Who knows 
Juliana, with a singularly cold and resolute air. | what influence this dreadful woman—this highway- 
“Then I also shall quit the house fur ever :”—and | rubbcr—this prowling thicf—this midnight bandit 
she moved towards the door. of feminine sex but masculine raiment,—who knows, 

“Do so,” said Lady Saxondale, assuming a de-|1 ask, what influenco she might sooncr or later 
meanour and a tono as glacial as hor daughter's. | obtain over him, even to be ablo to persuade him, if 
“But you will perhaps do well to hear first why it | he remained beneath our roof, to admit herself and 
is that Francis Paton has quitted the house.” the gang with whom she is no doubt connected, into 

You need not tell mo why,” answered Juliana, | the house by night? We might all of us be mur- 
turning round and stopping to confront her mother, | dered in our beds——” 

“TT have learnt more of your character and moro of| ‘“Znough, mother!” said Juliana, in a voice 
your disposition within the last weck or two, than | which, as well as her look, showed tho utter abase- 
during whole years I had learnt before; and one | ment of a proud spirit. “You have succeeded in 
of my experiences is that if you have a purpose to | turning this strange discovery to your own pure 
gain, you are unscrupulous in the means you em- | poscs; you have triumphed over me for the present. 
ploy to reach it. Without precisely knowing what | But my turn may perhaps come.” 

you have said or done to Francis Paton, Iam at no| “Your turn, Juliana? —whaf do you mean?” 
bes to coneeive that your diabolic ingenuity has | exclaimed Lady Saxondale, pretending to be astow~ 
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| out noticing the direction ho was taking and with- 

' gut any settled purpose in view. 

| Juliana remained transfixed with astonishment 

| pon the landing. Her first feeling was one of 

| fage and indignation against her youthful lover, 

| who she thought had perhaps boen either persuaded 
or bought over by hor mother to break off all future 
connexion with her: but as she recovered the 
power of calmcr reflection, Juliana’s shrewd and 
experienced mind told her that this was not tho 
case. There had been too much anguish in the look 
which Francis had flung upon her—too bitter a 
lamentation in the accents of his voice as he mur- 
mured those words when breaking away from her— 
and too evident a despair in that frantic movement 


“Dear Frank,” she said, in a low quick whisper, : something to banish him from the house. 
itself, to warrant the belicf that he had yielded to 
| 
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ished at the implied threat. ‘“ What rancour can 
you possibly entertain against me on account of this 
most untoward discovory ?” 

“Because, mother,” replied the daughter, the 
words hissing between her set teeth as if they came 
from the tongue of a serpent,“ because, mother, 
you are gloating over my discomfituro! Yes—in 
your secret soul— beneath that air of ingenuous 
wonderment which you have just put on—you exult 
in the sense of despair and shame which I now ex- 
perionce. But beware, mother—boware, I repeat 
——it may sume day be my turn to exult and to 
triumph !” 

With these words Juliana Farefield quitted the 
room; and Lady Saxondale muttered to herself, 
“Ah! you may threaten, proud spirit! but in the 
meantime I have triumphed: for I have succeeded 
in creating an eternal barrier between you and your 
plebeian lover! Little do I understand your 
haughty character if I may not comfort mysclf 
with the conviction that you will noé seck after him 
again.” 

With this exultation inspiring her thoughts, Lady 
Saxondale returned into the drawing-room to trans- 
act her business with Mr. Marlow. 
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CHAPTER XLXIX., 
HE DIPLOMATIST MYSTIFIED. 


Tur readcr is now perfectly aware that TIrank 
Paton’s sister was none other thap Lady Bess; and 
therefore we need cndecavour to sustain no firther 
secrecy on that head. After parting from her 
brother in the manner already described, she hesi- 
tated for a few moments whether she should pro- 
ceed on some business which she had in hand at 
the timo she met him—or whether she should 
earry into effect a project which had just been suz- 
gested by certain things she had heard from Frank’s 
lips. She decided on the latter course, and repaired 
accordingly to Lord Petersficld’s residence in Port- 
man Square. To her satisfaction she learnt that 
his lordship was at home; and on being asked by 
the footman who opened the door what name he 
should announce, she replied that being a total 
stranger to his lordship it was needless to mention 
any name at all. The footman hesitated for a mo- 
ment, well aware that his cautious and suspicious 
mastcr would not be over well plcased to receive a 
person refusing to give a name: but looking a se- 
cond time at the visitress, and observing that she 
was 9 well-dressed lady, af handsome, elegant, and 
almost fashionable appearance, he resolved to run 
the risk, and requested her to walk in. 

Lady Bess was conducted up-stairs to the apart- 
ment where his lordship was at the time; and he 
rose from the chair in which he was seated at the 
table. He looked grave and serious—more solemn 
indeed than usual: for he had not failed to observe 
the omission in respect to the announcement of the 
Jady’s name. He however bowed with a sort of 
reserved politeness, and indicated a chair. 

“T beliove,” said Lady Bess, as she took the seat, 
: rer 1 have the honour of addressing Lord Peters- 

f) 

[——-I do not know-—that is, I cannot exactly 
say,’ responded the wary diplomatist, fearful of com: 
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promising himself by an unguarded answer. ‘“'I's 
tell you the truth, I am not accustomed to hava 
such exceeding home-questions put to me all ina 
moment—and by a lady who, pardon my saying so, 
has not as yet announced her own name.” 

“ At all events, I take it for granted,” Lady Bess 
immediately observed, “ that I am addressing Lord 
Petersficld. Perhaps I may expericnce a little con- 


fusion on finding myself in the presenco of one who ' 


has conducted the diplomatic affairs of this country 
with so much success at the principal European 
Courts on several occasions :”’—and as she spoke, 
she bestowed her sweetest smile upon the old peer, as 
if intent upon making an impression on his hoart. 

“ Really, ma’am,” said Lord Petersficld, who had 
hitherto remained standing, but now slowly de. 
posited himself back again in his arm-chair, “¥ 
know not how to reccive these compliments—~ 
whether indeed I ought to receive them at all—~ 
or if recciving them, how to answer thom——and if 
answering them, to what result our discourse may 
lead. Pardon me, ma’am—but you have forgotten 
to mention your name-——” 

“ Your lordship must suffer yourself to be flat. 
tercd,” Lady Bess hastened to observe, affecting not 
to have noticed his last remark: “because any one 
who has rendered his country such great services, 
merits tho gratitude o every individual.” 

“T think, ma’am,” said his lordship, now looking 
so grave that it was utterly impossible to look 
graver, “that a lady who understands the merits of 
a cautious diplomacy as you certainly appear to do, 
should commence by stating at tho very outset the 
name and business——” 

“I know,” interrupted Lady Bess, “that I ought 
to apologize tor thus intruding myself upon your 
lordship ; but so convinced was I of your Jordship’s 
urbanity, courtesy, and I might almost say chival- 
rous gallantry, that I felt a grenter degreo of confi- 
dence in calling on your lordship than under other 
circumstances 1 should have done.” 

* But, ma’am,” interrupted the nobleman, getting 
bewildered—and it began to occur to him that his 
own ideas must be rather foggy at the moment, as 
he could not for the life of lim discern amidst fhe 
cloud of his visitress’s words what sho could possi- 
bly be aiming at: “but, ma’am—ma’am——I——= 


9? 
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“You do well to interrupt me, my lord,” said 
Lady Bess, hastening to speak again; “because I 
feel that my own intellect is so shallow in com. 
parison with your lordship’s, that I have possibly 
wandered from the subject-——~” 

*“Wandered from it, ma’am P” exclaimed Peters. 
field, a little impatiently; “I do not know that you 
have yet been near it. Pardon me if I observe, 
ma’am——" 

“Some years ago I was in Paris,” interrupted 
Lady Bess, starting off again at another tangent,— 
“and I can assure you, my dear Lord Petersfield, 
that your name was quite revered in all the highest 
circles of Parisian society. Whenever a comparison 
was to be made with a great diplomatist, it was in- 
variably the name of Lord Petersfield, which was 
quoted for the illustration. Therefore, my lord, 
such being the fact—and I being here to tell it te 
you--and your lordship being there to listen te 
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mnterrupted the nobleman, now beginning to fancy 
that it was a mad lady who had obtained access to 
him ;—-and if there were one thing more than 
another which his lordship dreaded, it was a lunatic 
to that his countenance gradually assumed an 
expression of dismay: but still he went on to 
observe, “You must pardun me, ma’am, if I again 
Remind you that I am still unacquainted with——” 

“Perfectly true, my dear Lord Petersfield,” 
ejaculated Lady Bess: “ you are unacquainted with 
all those who spoke so hizhly of you in Paris. But 
considering the state of affairs at home, and looking 
at the condition of continental politics—thence 
parrying the range of our vision as far as the 
oriental climes, not even excluding China——” 

“ Ma’‘am, ma’am—I really must beg——But per. 
haps,” exclaimed Lord Petersfield, now positively 
worked up to a state of excitement most rare and 

with his cautions and wary cheracter,— 
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perhaps it would be better if you were ta explain 
your business to her ladyship. Lady Petersfield is 
at home-————” 

“That is the very thing that I do wish, and that 
I have already stated three distinct times to your 
lordship,” interrupted Lady Bess, with an air of 
astonishment that he should only have this moment 
comprehended her meaning and her object. 

“Qh, if that’s the case,” said Lord Petersfield, 
somewhat relieved, but more inclined than ever to 
think that his own ideas must have been hitherto 
somewhat foggy and opaque, “TI will fetch her lady. 
ship to you at once. Pray pardon me for leaving 
you for a few moments:”—but turning when he 
reached the door, Lord Petersfield made one more 
effort to elicit the name of his visitress by saying, 
“I beg pardon—who did you tell me I was to have 
the honour of stating to bave called to see Lady 
Petersfield ?” 
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~ « The question is most natural, my lord,” an- ' 


swored Lady Bess; “and on your lordship’s return— 
when your lordship shall have returned—and in s0 
returning shall be accompanied by her ladyship— 
whom on your return I shall be so happy to 
see——” 

“Oh, very well!” ejaculated Petersfield: and de- 
spairing of evoking the answer he required, he 
quitted the room in a degree of haste totally at 
variance with his usual sedate pomposity, and won- 
dering whether Lady Petersfiold would be able to 
make anything more out of this singular visitress 
than he had done. 

But the instant the door had closed behind him, 
Lady Bess sprang from her chair and opened a 
book which lay upon the table, and on the gilt 
lettering on the back of which her eyes had ere now 
settled. For a moment she glanced down the index : 
then observing the particular page she required, 
she turned to that page—and the ejaculation of 
© Yes, it is sho! Frank was right!” fell from her 
lips. 

Por but a moment did her look linger on the 
handsome countenance of that portfait: and then 
sho tore the leaf from the book. Hastily rolling it 
up into the smallest convenicnt compass, she se- 
cured it about her person; and closing the book, 
resumed her seat. Almost immediately afterwards 
the door opened, and Lady Petersfield entered, fol- 
lowed by her husband. 

Her ladyship was a tall, thin, thread-papcr looking 
woman, with a hatchet countenance, a vinegar 
aspect, and altogether a mien as unprepossessing as 
it was possible to conceive. She was stiff and prim: 
a poker was litheness in comparison. With a very 
evil eye indeed did she fix her looks upon Lady 
Bess, whom, from the few words his lordship had 
spoken to her ladyship while conducting her thither, 
she was prepared to regard either as a mad woman 
or an impostress. But Lady Bess, nothing abashed, 
affected to gaze upon her ladyship with mingled sur- 
prise and disappointment: and then turning to the 
nobleman, she said, “ Ie this Lady Petersfield ?” 

“T——I runily cannot answer so point-blank a 
question,” stammered his lordship, taken very much 
aback. “It may be Lady Petersfield: but——but 
———I should be sorry to answer rashly or preci- 
pitately-——-I cannot compromise myself in so grave 
and serious a matter———” 

“ Well, but in any case this is assuredly not the 
lady whom I expected to meet,” said Lady Bess. 
“Not but that her ladyship is a very agreeable- 
looking lady—still she is not the same——” 

“ And pray whom did you expect to meet, then ?” 
asked Lady Petersfield, with a look which if shed 
upon vinegar would double its sourness. 

“T see that there is some mistake,” answered 
Lady Bess. “Isincerely apologise for the trouble 
Ihave given. I must have erred as to the name 
mentioned me by the lady whom I met at a mutual 
friend’s in the country some time ago, and who 
pressed me to call upon her when I came to F»don. 
Really and truly, I am grieved at the trouble I have 
occasioned.” 

With these words Lady Bess made a graceful 
turtsey and issued from the room, leaving the 
poblemon and his wife nailed to where they stood, 
| and not knowing what to think of this extraordinary 
| proceeding. 
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Petersfield,” said her ladyship,” what is the 
meaning of this?” 

“My dear, I—-I am not sure even that I am 
Petersfield,” stammered her husband: “for my 
thoughts were nover so confounded before. I should 
not like to compromise myself by any rash opinion. 
I cannot make it out. It may be——it is possible to 
be some trick of the Whig party ——-some base device 
of the enemy——” 

“‘Some base device of the fiddlestick,” cried Lady 
Petersfield. “The woman was mad—quite mad 
and I really do begin to suspect that you have had 
some share in her madness. Ah, my lord! I am 
afraid you have been a gay deceiver :”—and she 
looked daggers at her husband. 

“I—Lady Petersfield———a what did you say ?” 
asked the diplomatist in utter consternation: “a gay 
deceiver? I-——I——am dismayed!” 

But leaving the nobleman and his wife to settle 
the iittle dispute which had grown out of the visit 
of Lady Bess, we must follow the latter away from 
Portman Square. Right merrily did she chuckle 
over the success of her enterprise; and when she 
found herself in a cab, which she stopped and en- 
tered, sho indulged in a long and hearty laugh at 
the way in which she had mystified the diplomatist. 
She now repaired to the place to which she was 
bound at the moment she met her brother. The 
cabman had received his instructions ; and the ve- 
hicle soon stopped at the door of an office in Saville 
Row, Regent Street. But as Lady Bess looked at 
her watch and observed that it was so late as six 
o'clock in the evening, she said to herself, ‘It is 
hardly worth while to alight—for he is sure to be 
gone. But still it will be as well to inquire.” 

She accordingly descended from the vehicle and 
entered the house, the front door of which stood 
open. Passing through folding-doors of grcen 
baize, she proceeded along the passage, and knocked 
at a door on which was painted the word Private. 
A man’s voice from within bade her walk in, which 
she did. The room that she thus entered was a 
lawyer’s private office; and the attorney himself 
was seated at a desk therein. He was an old rman 
—very short and very thin—with a cadaverous 
countenance, sharp angular features, and hair as 
white as snow. There was something sinister and 
disagreeable in his look; and every line and linea- 
ment of his face denoted that love of gold consti. 
tuted the ruling passion of the individual. 

Immediately recognizing Lady Bess, he roso from 
his seat—bowed with profound respect—placed a 
chair for her accommodation—and did not resume 
his own until she had taken it. Altogether his bear- 
ing and manner indicated the deference shown to- 
wards one of superior rauk. 

“TI scarcely hoped to find you here at this hour, 
Mr Robson,” said the visitress. 

“As your ladyship is aware,” answered the at- 
torney, “I usually leave at five o’clock- but busines: 
of some little importance has detained me until 
now.” 

“Ah! you are making money as fast as ever, ] 
suppose,” said Lady Bess, with a smile; and yet 
at the same time there was something like contempt 
or scorn in her looks as she threw them for a moment 
upon the old man. “Nothing like money, Mr 
Robson—is there ?” e 

“Well, even though your ladyship should bw 
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speaking facetiously,” replied the lawyer, rubbing | that if he were well and rational, and hed not that 
his hands in the self-gratulatory style of one who | strange look, he would be handsome? ‘He has got 
possesses the pleasing consciousness of being well | good features—his eyes are fine, but spoilt by that 
off, “ your ladyship has given utteraace to a solemn | vacant regard which they possess. His teeth are 
truth, and I presume that your ladyship has called | remarkably good-———” 

for your own money now ?” “Well, well, Rosa,” interrupted Lady Bess, laugh- 

‘Exactly so, Mr. Robson. It is but a pittance | ing, “if you like to fall in love with him, you may. 
—and yet it is as well to recoive it. Have you the | Is the old nurse attentive ?” 
receipt ready drawn up for me to sign ?” me Very,” answered Rosa; “and what is better 

“Here it is, my lady,” was the reply. “I ex- | still, she is not impertinently curious. So long as 
pected your ladyship yesterday or to-day, and pre- | she has her beer and her brandy with duo regu- 
pared it accordingly. But let me look out the | larity, as well as her five or six meals a-day, I do 
money.” not think that she will ask many questions.” 

Thereupon Mr. Robson opened a drawer in his| “But the doctor—did he endeavour to ascertain 
desk, took out a number of bank-notes, and | from you any particulars concerning the patient ?” 
counted down sufficient to make up a hundred demanded Lady Bess. 
pounds. Lady Bess did not take the trouble to sa-{; “Yos: but I told him that ho was a cousin of 
tisfy herseif that the sum was correct; but crump- | your’s, whom you had not seen for a long time——~= 
ling up all the bank-notes together, she thrust them | in short, I said all that was necessary to satisfy the 
into her pocket—and then taking the pen which , doctor, and likowise to prevent him from thinking 
the old lawyer obsequiously handed her, she signed | itodd that you should have a young man in your 
the receipt. But the name which she appended | house.” 
there was not Chandos: it had a title of nobility; ‘That was considerate on your part, Rosa,” re- 
connected with it—a proud and a lofty title ac-| sponded Lady Bess: “ for although you know that 
cording to the estimation of those who value such | I am tolerably indifferent in most respects about 
nominal appendages and aristooratic distinctions. the opinion of the world, yet there is one point on 

This little business being transacted, Lady Bess | which I am rather scrupulous.” 
quitted the office, accompanied however by the old| “Well, my dear mistress,” rejoined Rosa, laugh. 
attorney, who obsequiously persisted in escorting | ing, “ whatever may be said of you after you aro 
her to the cab; and though it was but a hired dead and gone, it is very certain that scandal must 
street-vehicle which she entered, he mado her as _ leave your reputation as awoman alone. It’s really 
profound a bow when it drove away as if it had : quite astonishing to me that such a beautiful, hand- 
been a private-carriage emblazoned with armorial , some, finc-looking creature as you are —— pray 
bearings. | excuse me for saying all this——” 

Lady Bess now drove home to her own pretty; ‘Indeed I shall not excuse you at all,” inter- 
little cottage in the neighbourhood of Edmonton; | rupted Lady Bess, laughing: “for you know that I 
and dismissing the cab, she entered the elegantly ‘dislike this kind of flattery—or if being to6 indif- 
furnished parlour which has already been described ferent to dislike it, I certainly think that you might 
in an earlier chapter of our narrative. Rosa, her | talk upon another subject.” 
faithful servant, followed her mistress into the| She put off her bonnet and shawl, and bado Rosa, 
room; and in anticipation of the question which | who was going to carry the things up-stairs, see 
Lady Bess was about to put, she said, “He seems | whether the patient was awake; as if so, Lady Bess 
to be much better. The doctor has been and de- | would pay him a visit so soon as she had partaken 
clares his opinion that in a few days he will be | of some refreshments which were already spread 
convalescent.” upon the table. Rosa returned in a few minutes 

“But has he become more lucid?” asked Lady | with the information that he was wide awake, and 
Bess: “does his reason seem to be regaining its was conversing with the nurse more lucidly and con- 
balance ?” tinuously than he yet had done. Accordingly, so 

“I think so,” answered Rosa: “for I have been | soon as Lady Bess had finished her repast, she 
sitting up with the old nurse for some hours while | ascended to the bed-chamber where the invalid lay, 
you were out, and he asked several questions which 


appeared rational enough: but they were only put exsvomeus 

singly and at long intervals, and the answers did 

not seem to suggest other questions.” CHAPTER lL. 
“What questions did he ask?” inquired Lady 

Bess THER INVALID. 


‘“‘Ho asked where he was; and when I told him 
beneath a friendly roof, he only closed his eyes and | Tas individual of whom we are speaking was the 
looked just as if he was lost in thought: but whether | pale-faced stranger whom Lady Bess had rescued 
he has the power to think eo much at all, I cannot | from captivity at Beech-Tree Lodge. On separating 
say. After a while he asked who the kind and | from her companions on the night alluded to— 
handsome lady was that came in to see him three | having hastily divided with them the fruits of their 
or four times a day; and when I told him that it | expedition— Lady Bess had brought that myste- 
was Mrs. Chandos, the same who had dressed her- | rious individual home to her cottage: but so great 
self in man’s clothes to help in delivering him, a} was the excitement which this restoration to liberty 
smile played for a moment upon his countenance, | produced, that scarcely had he crossed the threshold 
and he then again fell into that mood of seeming ! of the hospitable abode when he fell down in a fit 
abstraction. Do you know, ma’am, that the more : and was conveyed to bed dangerously ill. Medical 
une looks at him, the more one is inclined to think | assistance was at once summoned from Tottenkam— 
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CRESTS 

composing draughts were given—and Lady Bess 
with Rosa sat up by his bedside for the remainder of 
that night. In the morning a nurse was engaged 
to attend upon the invalid; and thus everything 
was done to minister to his comfort, tranquillize his 
‘mind, and ensure his recovery. The third day since 
his rescue was now drawing to a close, and his 
progress towards convalescence was satisfactory. 

On ascending to the sick-chamber after having 
partaken of refreshments, as above described, Lady 
Bess found that the patient was indeed much im- 
proved: and the instant she entered the room, an 
expression of joy and gratitude brightened upon his 
pale countenance, as he exclaimed, “Oh! my kind 
friend—my benefactress—I am glad you are come 
to me again !” 

Lady Bess took his emaciated hand and shook it 
cordially: but he, retaining her’s, pressed it to his 
lips with the warmth of his grateful feelings—and 
then tears trickled down his wan haggard cheeks as 
his head lay supported upon the pillows. 

“You feel better?” said Lady Bess, sitting down 
in a chair by the bedside. 

“Much better—Oh! so much better,” answered 
the invalid. ‘And Lam better here too,” he added, 
placing his hand upon his forehead. “There are 
many things that I wish to say to you,” he con- 
tinued, thus appearing to proffer of his own accord 
those explanations concerning himself that Lady 
Bess so much longed to hear. “I have a great 
deal upon my mind and shall feal relieved when I 
have told you everything.” 

‘And J,” responded Lady Beas, “ shall be rejoiced 
to become your confidante. If you feel well 
enough now to speak at any length-——” 

“Yes—lI feel well enough,” he answered. “ But 
where is that sweet interesting creature who was 
also at the house yonder—Beech-Tree Lodge—you 
know whom I mean? Did she not leave it with 
us ?”——and he again pressed his hand to his brow, 
but this time as if to steady his ideas and collect his 
reminiscences. 

““Yes—she left the house with us,” returned Lady 
Bess. “Her name is Henrietta Leyden. But 
perhaps you knew something about her P” 

“No—nothing. Henrietta! what a pretty name!” 
and he repeated it three or four times over in a way 
that showed that there was still a certain degree of 
childishness characterising his mind. “Where is 
she? does she live here P I should like to see her 
again. But you, my dear friend, are not angry 
because I say thisP No; I am sure you are not. 
You cannot be: you are too good to be angry.” 

“Angry? no, certainly not!” replied Lady Bess, 
with an encouraging smile. “Henrietta Leyden does 
not live here; she left us the other night, when we 
issued from Beech-Tree Lodge, to return to her own 
home. But she will come to see us—I feel assured 
she will. She was much interested in you.” 

“Ah, sweet Henrietta! pretty Henrietta!” said 
the invalid: and in a listless vacant manner did he 
eg repeating these words in a low murmuring 





Lady Bess began to fear that after all he would not 
be ina condition to give her any explanations at pre- 
sent; but suddenly raising his eyes towards her 
countenance with a return of their lucid expression, 
be said, “ Now let us talk.” 


Lady Bess made a sign to the old nurse, who ae. 
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cordingly quitted the room ; and she remained alone 
with the invalid. 

“Ido not know,” he resumed, speaking slowly 
and deliberately, with the air of one who is afraid 
of throwing his thoughts into confusion by pursuing 
their thread with too much precipitation,—“I de 
not know that I shall be able to make you compre- 
hend all I wish to say: for sometimes when it seems 
to me that I am catching a recollection of the past, 
it escapes frou me, and then a cloud settles upon 
my mind and I see nothing clearly for some time. 
But let me try. I know that when I was a child I 
had avery sweet, pretty, and kind mother ; and often 
and often has her image risen up so plainly and 
perfectly before me that I recognized it in an 
instant. She was Lady Everton——” 

“Ah! I thought so,” muttered Lady Bess to 
herself. “I felt assured it would be thus!” 

“My father,” he continued, “ was Lord Everton 
———-not the vile wicked man who has kept me so 
long a prisoner at Beech-Tree Lodge—but his elder 
brother: and I suppose that it is because my father 
died long ago that my cruel uncle has become Lord 
Everton. And yet I do not know how this could 
be; because when I was a boy I was always made 
to understand that I should one day be Lord Ever- 
ton. But I suppose it is that my cruel uncle shut 
me up and kept me captive that the world might 
think me dead, and he might be Lord Everton 
instead of me, and grasp all the riches that ought 
to be mine.” 

“That is the explanation of your uncle’s wicked- 
ness,” answered Lady Bess. “He did not dare 
kill you outright, and therefore he kept you 
shut up at Beech-Tree Lodge. But you shall be 
Lord Everton yet, in spite of him. Indeed you are 
Lord Everton now; and he is only an infamous 
usurper.” 

“Oh, my dear kind benefactress—my good Mrs. 
Chandos—my excellent friend!” exclaimed the ‘in- 
valid: “what joyful things you are telling me!”— 
and again seizing her hand, he conveyed it to his lips. 

“Do not excite yourself, my good friend,” said 
Lady Bess. “ Ali that I promise you I will per- 
form: but we shall have to proceed cautiously— 
and perhaps it will not be the work of a single day 
to establish your claims and prove your identity. 
But go on, Do you know how old you are ?” 

“I remember very well that my birthday used te 
be kept on the 8th of June——and stop——I re- 
member too I was told that I was born in 1816———— 
yos, I am sure of it.” 

“ Then you are twenty-eight,” said Lady Bess; 
and that is about the age that Ioonjectured. Car 
you remember how long you have been at Beech- 
Tree Lodge P” 

“Stay, and I will reflect,” said the invalid, again 
pressing his hand to his brow: then after a pause, | 
he said, “I know that I was twelve when I was 
told that my father was coming home from India 
after a long, long absence; and it was just at the 
same time that I was one night put into a carriage 
by Lord Everton, Bellamy, and Theodore Barclay, 
and taken off to Beech-Tree Lodge. There I have 
remained ever since.” 

“Sixteen years of captivity,” said Lady Bess. 
“ Poor young man, this is sad indeed! But where 
were you at the time when you were snatched away 
in that manner ?” 
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~ “Qh! it was at Everton Park, where I used to 
live with my mother. It was a beautiful placo— 
such a fine large house, and such numbers of ser- 
yants! There were iages, and horses, and 
everything in grand style. Oh! it was a dreadful 
change to be taken and shut up in that vile place 
from which you delivered me!” 

* But,” said Lady Bess, “it surely was not with 
your mother’s consent that you were thus taken 
away ?” 

“‘ God forbid that I should think so: for my poor 
mother seemed to love me dearly. I do not think 
she was happy—I often saw her cry, particularly 
when my cruel uncle called at the Park. They 
used to talk together in whispers; and he must 
have said very harsh things to her, for I recollect 
that it was always then she cried most and seemed 
sounhappy. No—TI cannot believe that she let me 
be carried off in that manner. It was in the middle 
of the night when it happened; and though I cried 
very much and thought that my uncle was going to 
do me some harm, he would not let me see my 
mother before I was hurried away.” 

“And you say that your father was in India at 
the time and was coming home? Do yéu not re- 
collect your father ?” 

‘“Not in the least. He went out to India soon 
after I was born. I know that he was a great 
General as well as a Lord, and went to India to 
command the armies there.” 

‘‘And from the moment that you were taken to 
Beech-Tree Lodge sixteen years ago, you never saw 
your mother?” asked Lady Beas. 

*‘ Never,” was the reply. “I used to cry very 
much for her, and asked Mr. Bellamy and Mrs. 
Martin to take me to her: but they always told me 
to hold my tongue—and they even threatened to 
kill me if I ever spoke about her to any of the 
servants of Beech-Tree Lodge. Ah! I have been 
very, very miserable at the Lodge, all by myself in 
& room with iron bars at the windows, and the door 
constantly locked. I used to think that I should 
go mad; and sometimes it appeared to me as if I 
, awgke from a very long dream, scarcely able to 
recollect what I had been thinking of. Indeed,” 
he added slowly and with a deep seriousness of 
countenance, “I do think that there were intervals 
when I forgot all that was happening—where I 
was—everything connected with the past——in 
short, I am afraid that there were times when I 
was really mad.” 

“Do not think of those bad times any longer,” 
said Lady Bess in a soothing tone. “No doubt 
your captivity has done you a great deal of harm: 
but you will get well soon, and be happy and com- 
fortable again—because no unkindness will be 
shown to you here, and I will not allow any one to 
come to take you away. Indeed, your cruel uncle 
does not know where you are at present; and if he 
be searching for you, his search will assuredly be in 
vain. Of course you know that your father is 
dead P” 

““‘Yes—because Mr. Bellamy and Mrs. Martin 
were both talking of it one day when they had me 
out in the garden walking with them. That was 
soon after I was taken to Boech-Tree Lodge. They 
did not think that I was listening at the time; but 
I over what they said, and asked them about 
it, I very much; for I had hoped that when 


my father came back to England, he would take me 
away from Beech-Tree Lodge and punish my cruel 
uncle for keeping me there. I used to be told at 
Everton Park that when my father came k 
from the East Indies he would be so glad to see hi 

Adolphus-———” 

“Then your Christian name is Adolphus?” said 
Lady Bess. 

“Yes: I was named after my father—his name 
was Adolphus also. But do you think that Hen- 
rietta will come to see us?” asked the invalid, his 
ideas suddenly changing with feverish eccentricity 
into another channel. ‘I must tell you something 
about her. I used to think to myself latterly when 
I was at Beech-Tree Lodgo, that if I could only 
manage to open the door of my room, I should be 
able to escape and get back to my poor mother. So 
I used to pass hours in examining the lock: but I 
could not open it, At last one day, when I was 
taken down to walk in the garden with that man 
Bellamy—a cruel, wicked man—I saw a rusty key 
lying on one of the borders. I picked it up unseen 
by him, and kept it. Several times did I try to open 
my chamber-door with it: I found that it turned in 
the lock—but still the door kept shut—and then I 
recollected that it was bolted on the outside. But 
one night—it must have been in the middle of the 
night, when I could not sleep—I thought to myself 
that if by any accident the person who had been 
last with me had not bolted the door I might get 
out. And sure enough, when I unlocked the door 
with my rusty key, it did open. I stole out of the 
room and descended the stairs all in the dark. I 
had to feel my way along the wall of the passage to 
reach the next staircase; and in so doing, my hand 
encountered something that seemed to be a knob in 
the wall. I don’t know how it was, but by just 
touching that knob, a door seemed to open, sud- 
denly. I was at first very much frightened ;. but 
when I saw tho moonlight shining in through a 
window facing the open door, I thought that this 
would perhaps be some avenue of escape. I stole 
in, and found myself in a bedroom. The curtains 
were closed at the foot of the bed; and I @tood 
wondering whether anybody was in that couch. 
Perhaps it was my cruel uncle—perhaps it was 
Bellamy—perhaps it was Mrs. Martin? I was 
much frightened, and stood still listening to ascer- 
tain if I could hear any one breathe. I did—and it 
was the breathing of some person who was evidently 
asleep. Still I remained quiet, not knowing what 
to do: then the breathing ceased—and feeling great 
curiosity, I peeped through the curtains at the foot 
of the bed. By the light of the moon and stars I 
saw such a beautiful face upon the pillow: the eyes 
were looking at me—and I at once perceived that I 
was causing aterrible affright. I heard the sweet 
creature moan with a sort of horror; and much 
terrified myself, lest she should alarm the house, I 
retreated rapidly—shut the door behind me—and 
ran back to my own chamber. There I locked 
myself in again; and I do not know what more I 
doughs of that night.” 

“I suppose that the occupant of the chamber 
you had thus entered was Henrietta?” said Lady 
Bess. 

‘«‘ Wait and you shall hear,” resumed Adolphus, 
now appearing to have more command over his 
thoughts and reollections than he had hithertu pos 








sessed. ‘I think it must have been the next night 
that I tried my door again—again found that it had 
not been bolted on the outside—and again did I 
stdal forth. I thought that I would go and sce that 
sweet protty creature in her chamber: for I know 
not how it was, but I entertained an idea that she 
was a prisoner like myself. I was much interested 
in her; and I thought that if she were a prisoner 

*I would help her to escape with me. I folt along 
the wall of the passage for the metal knob—found 
it—and opened the door leading into her chamber. 
There was a candle burning in the room; and that 
beautiful creature, with her clothes on, was re- 
clining in a large arm-chair. She was asleep—and 
I stood still to gaze upon her. I thought that I had 
never seen any one so beautiful: I longed to go and 
kiss her as sho slept: there was such a swectness in 
her countenance—so different to the disagreeable look 
of that horrid Mrs. Martin. She began to awake: 
and I knew not then what to do. I grew fright- 
ened; but mustering up my courage, I advanced 
cowards her, determined to speak. I raised my 
hand to make a sign to her to be silent and not to 
be afraid: but she suddenly seemed to faint—and I 
was so confused and bewildered that I turned away, 
shut the door, and again hurried back to my own 
chamber. I did not think of any farther attempt 
at escapo that night. Even if I had found tho 
means, I do not think that I should have fled to 
leave that poor girl behind me. The next day, from 
the window of my chamber I saw her walking with 
that odious Mrs. Martin in the garden at the buck 
of the house. How different was this sweet crea- 
ture from the vile woman she was with! I thought 
to myself that if they would allow me to have that 
interesting being to come and sit with mo a little 
and talk to me, I should not so much mind living 
at Beech-Tree Lodge. But no, no—I knew they 
would not: they never did anything to soothe me 
in my captivity—and so wretched was I at times, 
that I used to cry out aloud, even in the deep 
silence of the night, in the bitterness of my an- 
guish.” 

“ Do not think of that any more, Adolphus,” 
said Lady Bess, as soothingly as if she were speak- 
ing to a child: “it will only make you unhappy. 
Have you told me all your adventures with the 
rusty key of your own chamber and the secret door 
of Henrietta’s? for I am quite sure that you are 
speaking of her.” 

“Oh! Ihave a great deal more to tell you. We 
nearly succeeded in escaping together once; and I 
must explain to you how it was. Another night— 
I think it must have been the next—I again stole 
forth from my chamber, descended the stairs, and 
crept along the passage. But how frightened was 
I when I saw that secret door open and a light 
streaming out! I stopped to listen. Oh! that 
Cruel uncle of mine was with Henrietta, threaten- 
ing her—ill-treating her. Irushed in and dashed 
him to the ground. Then I seized Henrietta’s arm 
and hurried her from the room. Oh, to escape! 
But no—we were not to escape then. Somehow or 
another the household had been alarmed, so that 
Bellamy and Mrs, Martin with some of the servants 
caught us. The monster Bellamy struck me down; 
and when I came to myself, I was no longer an oc- 
cupam; of the chamber which for so many years 
had been mine, but found that I had been removed 
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up to that loft where you afterwards discovered me 
That is all.” 

“And you still experience for Henrictta the same 
kind feeling—the same sympathy ?” said Lady Bess, 
perfectly well understanding that the unfortunate 
Adolphus had become deeply smitten with the young 
damsel’s beauty, though he himself did not com- 
prehend the nature of the feeling. 

““Yes—Oh, yes—I love her very much, and shall 
be so glad to see her again ;”—-and as he thus spoke, 
his pale haggard countenance became animated 
with a light reflecting the emotions of the heart. 

“Depend upan it you will see Henrietta again,” 
answered Lady Bess. “ But have you not wearied 
yourself by so much talking ?” 

“Yes, a little: and yet I feel relieved by having 
told you all theso things. I thought when I began 
that I should have had much more to tell you; but as 
I went on, a great deal of what I had been thinking 
of slipped out of my mind. Perhaps I shall ree 
member more to-morrow; and you may rest ase 
sured that I will tell you everything.” 

“Now you would do well to compose yourself to 
sleep,” said Lady Bess. 

“Tf you will not go away. Promise me to remdin 
here by my bedside, and then I shall sleep in peace 
and comfort.” 

“T will stay here,” was the response of his kind 
hostess. 

Thereupon Adolphus, like a tractable and satisfied 
child, closed his eyes and was soon aslcep. 

For some timo Lady Bess sat thinking upon all 
he had told her: but gradually her thoughts wane 
dered elsewhere and settled themselves upon the 
incidents of that day. She reflected with joy upon 
the meeting with her brother, and the happy dis- 
covery thus made that he was not lying cold in the 
silent grave as she had been treacherously led to 
suppose: but a gloom gradually settled upon her 
countenance as she thought to herself, ‘Oh, if be 
should discover what Iam! But no, no—he must 
not be suffered to find out that. How strange that 
he should be in the Saxondale family, and it was the 
young lordling who bears this name that I despSiled 
a little while back. The lawyers too, connected 
with the affairs of that family, were those with 
whom I had that strange and exciting adventure :” 
—and now the radiance of triumph superseded the 
gloom upon the amagonian lady’s features, as her 
grand exploit of the ride to Dover came back to 
her memory. 

Again did her thoughts turn into another channel, 
and settle themselves upon her interview with Lord 
and Lady Petersfield, which likewise brought a 
smile to her lips: but suddenly becoming grave and 
serious, she drew forth the portrait which she had 
torn from the volume, and unrolling it, fixed her 
eyes upon the beautiful countenance of the lady re- 
presented there. 

“Was this indeed my mother?” she said to her- 
self, contemplating those features and endeavouring 
to trace therein some resemblance to her own. 
Methinks there is a faint, faint likeness between 
this beautiful patrician lady and my dear brother 
Frank—yes, and also a likeness to myself. And yet 
it may be but fancy. Assuredly I am not capable 
of vanity sufficient to induce me to assimilate my- 
self to this lady. And yet I do think théte is a 
likeness to both me and Hrank. The pencilling of 
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the brows resembles those of my brother: there is 
something too in the look—the expression—the 
general air, reminding mo of him. But with re- 
gard to myself——” 

‘What have you there, my good friend ?” asked 
the invalid, who had just awoke. 

“A very pretty picture,” responded Lady Bess. 
“TI valuo it highly, but will let you look at it.” 

“Oh! I would not wish to keep anything that 
you value,” angwerod Adolphus with affectionate 
gratitude towards her who had delivered him from 
his horrible captivity. “But do let me look at it. 
You seem to be surveying it with so much intent- 
ness, and your lips move as if you were talking to 
yourself.” 

Lady Bess handed the portrait to Adolphus: but 
the instant his eyes fell upon it, an ejaculation of 
wild joy burst from his lips—his pale countenance 
became illumined with the lustre of animation— 
and he cried out, “ It is skhe—it is she—my mother !” 

Lady Bess could scarcely belicve her ears, and for 
a few moments she lost the faculty of speech in the 
wildering surpriso which seized upon her. But as 
she still rerarded tho invalid with earnest attention, 
she saw that he continued to contemplate the por- 
trait in a manner which forbade her to believe that 
the recognized identity was a mere delusion of his 
brain. 

“You say that this is tho portrait of your mo- 
ther?” at length observed Lady Bess,—‘the por- 
trait of Lady Everton?” 

“Yes, yes: it is the portrait of my mother!” 
cried Adolphus. “Oh! think you that her image 
is not sufficiently impressed upon my mind to ren- 
der me confident of the fact? But you yourself, 
knew it——-you kindly and generously procured this | 
portrait for me——O hcavens! is my dear mother ; 
alive? Tell me, tell me where she is: let me go to 
her—or do you send for her-——” 

But Lady Bess made no anawer: she was ab- 
sorbed in the deepest reflection. 

“If Lady Everton, then, be my mother and 
Frank’s mother, we are the sister and brother of 
him who lies here now. But how can this be? No: 
it is impossible. There must be some strange mis- 
tako——some wild error on one side or the other. I 
know not what to think: Tam bewildered. At all 
events it will be prudent to say naught of my own 
past history to Adolphus at present. No: for wero 
I to unfold my suspicion that the original of that 
portrait was the mother of Frank and myself, it 
would be to proclaim the mother of Adolphus un- 
faithful to her husband. Yet during that absence 
in India what may not have taken place?” 

“Wherefore are you thus thoughtful? wherefore 
do you not answer me?” cried Adolphus, whose 
ideas appeared to be more collected than they even 
were ere he went to sleep; and the expression of | 
his eyes was more settled, or rather less vacant, 
while the light of joy was now shining in them. 

*T can assure you, my dear friend,” replicd Lady 
Bess, “that it was by mere accident I showed you 
this portrait. I had no earthly conception that you 
would recognize it. I did not even know who the 
original was. It was torn from a book containing 
many portraits of the ladics of the aristocracy. But 
tell me, my dear Adolphus, do yon know whether 
your mother was connected with the Court P” 

“Yeg@-I remember now—she was often, very 
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often with the Princess Sophia, and used to stay 
with her Royal Highness for weeks and months 
together—sometimes at Kew—sometimes at Wind. 
sor—sometimes at St. James’s Palace. It is strange 
how my recollections are coming back.” 

“And no doubt your mother, Adolphus, used te 
have a great number of ladies staying with her at 
different times ?” 

“Yes: but I do not recollect any of their names , 
now. Perhaps I shall presently, or another time :” 
—and he appeared to strain himself as it were to 
give a fresh impulse to his memory. 

“Does the name of Lord Petersfield happen to 
be familiar to you?” asked Lady Bess. 

“Lord Petersfield 2” echoed Adolphus. ‘Oh, yes 
—he was a frequent visitor at Everton Park, and I 
have seen him also at St. James’s Palace. I think 
at the time he occupied a post in the household of 
the Princess Sophia. I am certain he did. But 
now my ideas are becoming confused again—a dim- 
ness seems to spread itsclf over my mental vision— 
things that just now were vivid, are becoming 
dark——-But, Ou! this portrait—every lineament 
—every line—even to the very exprossion of the 
countenance itself—all are as clear as ever in my 
brain !” 

He ceased speaking, and reclining back upon the 
pillow whence he had started up in the excitement 
of his joy on first beholding the portrait, closed his 
eyes as if to concentrate all his powers of thought 
inwardly, and thus endeavour to extricate himsclf 
by a strong effort from the chaos of confusion into 
which he was relapsing. Sleep gradually came upon 
him; and Lady Bess, summoning back the nurse 
to the chamber, descended to her own elegantly 
furnished parlour. Just at that moment there was 
a knock at the dour; and Rosa, having answered 
the summons, informed her mistress that a person 
named Theodore Barclay desired to speak with her. 
Lady Bess ordered him to be introduced; and the 
footman of Becch-Tree Lodge was accordingly 
shown into the parlour. 


CHAPTER Ll. 
FOLLOWING UP THE CLUE. 


Tirropors Barciay, who now appeared dressed 
in plain clothes, was a man about forty years of 
age, with a countenance that was not ill-looking, 
but the expression of the features indicating full 
plainly that he was of a cunning, crafty disposition. 

“T received your note, ma’am, at the Hornsey 
post-office,” he said, “and am here accordingly.” 

Lady Bess desired him to take a seat; and as he 
did so, he could not help contomplating with 
mingled curiosity and admiration the heroic lady 
whom he now beheld in the apparel that suited her 
sex. 

“What has taken place at Beech-Tree Lodge?” 
she went on to ask. “ Have any measures been 


‘adopted to scarch for him whom I rescued the other 


night P” 

“‘ No—none,” returned Barclay. ‘“ Lord Everton 
is ill in bed through fright and excitement; and a 
sort of consternation prevails in the house. No one 
there seems to know what to think or what to do: 
but the general belief is that there will be a precious 
explosion.” 
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“Now tell me candidly,” said Lady Bess, looking 
flse man very hard in the face: “do you know who 
that alleged lunatic whom I rescued from captivity, 
really is?” 

‘Well, ma’am, to speak the truth, I do.” 

* And the other servants?” asked Lady Bess. 

“They don’t know as positive as I: but they 
have a very shrewd notion.” 

“Of course—that he is the late Lord’s son—the 
present Lord’s nephew—and therefore by rights the 
truc Lord Everton ?P” 

“That is it, ma’am,” responded Barclay. “I 
may observe that Bellamy and Mrs. Martin used 
to take care that there was as little communication 
as possible between the prisoner and the servants 
generally, myself excepted. But we were all for- 
bidden to gossip, on pain of dismissal; and as we 
vere uncommon handsomely paid, it answered our 
purpose well enough to hold cur tongues.” 

“But still you must be aware that in the village 
of Hornsey there are some strange rumours afloat 
relative to that alleged lunatic? When I deter- 
mined the other day to effect an entry into the house 
at night, I went and made inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood concerning the establishment: for indeod, 
in the first iastance, I was altogether unacquainted 
with every particular regarding it. It was a note 
which Miss Leyden shot from the window and which 
accidentally fell into my hand, that made me resolve 
to espouse her cause; and tke preliminary steps 
were naturally to ascertain as much as I could rela- 
tive to the house itself and the people in it. I was 
told in the village that it was a licensed lunatic 
asylum, but that it was gencrally supposed there 
was but one lunatic within the walls, around whom 
astrange mystery hung, rumour declaring that he 
was the rightful Lord Everton.” 

“I myself was often questioned by the people in 
Hornsey upon the same point,” answered Theodore 
Barclay : “ but I used to tell them that these rumours 
had only got abroad from the fact that the poor 
lunatic believed himself to be Lord Everton’s 
nephew, and that he had said as much to some of 
the servants, who whispered the thing about.” 

“Well, be this as it may,” continued Lady Bess. 
‘you of course have all along known that the al- 
leged lunatic spoke the truth. How was it that you 
never thought of helping him to escape in the hope 
that if he recovered his rights you would be well re- 
warded P” 

“To speak the truth,” answered Barclay, “be- 
eause I saw that the thing was so surrounded with 
difficulties I might have got myself out of a good 
situation in running after a shadow. ‘You see, 
ma’am, the death of Adolphus Everton when twelve 
years old was generally believed: a funeral took 
place, and a coffin represented to contain the de- 
deased was buried in the family vault. Moreover, 
the present Lord Everton slipped as easy and com- 
fortable as possible into the enjoyment of the title 
and estates; and so, all these things considered, I 
never thought it worth my while to meddle any far- 
ther in the matter.” 

“Besides which,” added Lady Bess significantly, 
“you had already meddled a little too much, per- 
haps: for I am no stranger to the part you played 
"a helping to carry him off in the middle of the night. 
How long ago was that ?” 

“It was sixteen years ago: so he was quite a boy 
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at the time. I was then three or four-and-twenty— 
quite a raw young man up from the country— 
totally inexperienced in life, and anxious only to 
make money. This I saw I could do in Lord Ever. 
ton’s service.” 

_ “And you have doubtless done so. But now, if 
in any way you can help me in putting this injured 
young man in possession of his rights, you shall be 
well and handsomely rewarded.” 

“To tell the truth,” observed Barclay, after a 
pause, during which he seemed to reffect pro- 
foundly, “there is something which I might throw 
a light upon if I chose. I threw out the hint just 


Led 


now—— 

“T did not understand it,” responded Lady Bess, 

“It was when I spoke of the interment affair. I 
was in that business; though as I have just said, 
quite a raw green chap. But how can you show me 
that it will be better worth my while to turn righ 
round against the old man than to stick to him?” 

“It will be better worth your while,” replied Lady 
Bess, “because it is inevitable that the old man, 
as you call him, will be stripped of both title and 
estate, and the young one will be put in possession 
of them. The old man therefore will be deprived of 
the means of rewarding those who uselessly adhere 
to his desperate fortuncs; whereas, on the other 
hand, the young man will shortly be enabled to 
roward handsomely those who are now instrumental 
in forwarding his views.” 

“TI understand,” observed Theodore Barclay; 
“and as you, ma’am, seem to have a pretty cons 
siderable finger in this pie, it will be to you that I 
shall trust for a handsome reward.” 

“Be i¢ so: and now proceed. What have you to 
tell P” 

“If you could only manage to find out a fellow 
by the name of Bob Shakerly-—~” 

“What! he who was once a resurrection man ?” 
exclaimed Lady Bess: for she had happened to hear 
the individual spoken of on one of those occasions 
which had thrown her in contact with the gang 
frequenting Solomon Patch’s house in Agar Town. 

“The very same. Is he alive? do you know aaye 
thing about him?” asked Theodore eagerly. 

“T can find out where he is: I know that he is 
alive—or at least was, a few months ago. But what 
of him P” 

Theodore Barclay bent a very mysterious look 
upon Lady Bess; and leaning forward, said in an 
equally mysterious tone of voice, “It was Bob 
Shakerly, ma’am, the resurrectionist, who supplied 
a dead body that was passed off as the corpse of 
the Hon. Master Adolphus, and was buried with all 
due honours.” 

“Indeed! this is highly important,” cxclaimed 
Lady Bess. “You have given me information of 
the most vital consequence, and you shall be amply 

| rewarded. But you say that you were mixed up in 
that business P” 
i “T helped to convey the dead body into the house 
| at Everton Park. Mr. Everton that then was— 
the Lord Everton that now is—fetched me up from 
a little estate he had a good way off down in the 
country, on purpose to help in that job; and I 
also was one that assisted to carry off Master Adol- 
phus. So, in plain terms, you see, ma'am, I was 
too deeply implicated in the whole affaimnot t 
be interested in keepin} it as quiet as possible.” 
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“You were indeed. And now tell me, who is that had been at home at her cottage, whither the intel 
Mrs. Martin P” ‘ligence had not penetrated either by rerort or 


“Once a mistress of Lord Everton—Mr. Everton, through the medium of the newspaper, of which 
as he then was, and Mr. Everton as I expect he is | she was no great reader. Afterwards, when she 
ukely to become again. Mrs. Martin has been a | went into town, her attention had been so much en- 
terribly profligate woman: she was once a brilliant | grossed, as the reader has scen, by other circum: 
beauty about town; acd F do believe now that her | stances—the meeting with her brothor, the visit te 
passions are as strong as ever and haveentirely out- | Lord Petersfield, and the call upon Mr. Robson— 
lived her good looks, Ah! ma’am, she is an awful that: she had had no opportunity of even catching the 
woman, and I do not think would hesitate at any | slightest floating whisper of the terrible occurrence. 
crime. She has a very comfortable berth at Beech» ; Whsn therefore she now heard these people at the 
Tree Lodgo—plenty of money—good clothes and | Billy Goat speaking of the murder of Tugs the barge- 
good food; and therefore she has not hesitated to | man and his wife, and the death by suffocation of 
make horself useful in any way to the old man. | their child, sho was instantaneously inspired with a 
As for Bellamy, he is anothtr creature of the same | deep and fearful interest ; and she flung a quick 
selfish sort ; and I suppose he has likewise feathered | glance of inquiry at old Solomon, who was serving 
his nest pretty comfortably.” : gin behind the bar. 

“Do you know what has become of Lady Ever- {| ‘Please your ladyship to walk up-stairs for a 
ton, the mother of the unfortunate young man who { minute,” said the landlord; and he accordingly led 
has so long been kept out of his rights ?” the way up into that private room which has been 

“ Her ladyship is living in some seclusion, very | before mentioned. 
strict, and a long way off—in Wales, Ithink—but | ‘1s all this true that Ihave heard?” asked Lady 
I really do not know. Concerning her we scarcely | Bess, with ill-disguised horror. 
ever hoard anything at Boech-Tree Lodge. ButI| “Don’t be alarmed, my lady,” replied Patch, 
do happen to know that she is alive.” whose attempt thus to reassure and encourage the 

“You know that? So much tho better. I am | amazonian heroine was so obscyuious that it would © 
rejoiced!” exclaimed Lady Bess. “Now you must | have been ludicrous were it not in refcrence to 80 
do all you can to discover where she is. Take this | dread a subject. “It is indeed too true that Chiffin 
sum of a hundred pounds:”—and she gave him | must have done this, cause why ho was with ’em at 
the notes she had that day reccived from Mr. Rob- | the time.” 
gon. “It is meroly a trivial earnest of what shall | ‘Good heavens!” was the subdued ejaculation 
hereafter be done for you. Dopend upon it your | which came from the lips of Lady Bess; and she 
seward will be dealt out with no niggard aand; and ! litarell: stegyrerad against the wall, as if stmekon 
whatever explorior. may take place measures shall ; w.th uvful remorse at ever having had anything to 
de adopted to ensure your safety. But I am in | do with such a miscreant as the Cannibal. 
hopes that the ontire affair can be settled quietly,| “Deary me, deary me, what is the matter with 
and without any explosion at all. Of course you | your ladyship?” asked old Solomon, thinking she 
will return to Beech-Tree Lodge, and watch well | was going to faint. “Shall I run and get a drop of 
sverything that passes, so that you may be enabled ! brandy, or gin, or rum, or sherry?” 

40 report occasionally tc me. But losenotimein; ‘“ No, no—be quiet—hold your peace,” answered 
@iscovering Lady Everton's abode, if possible.” Lady Bess impatiently. “This is truly frightful! 

“TI will do my best,” answered Theodore, highly ; Those poor people who sheltered and concealed him! 
oatisfied with the liberality already shown and the , Ola man,” she continucd, in a voice tremulous with 
promuses held forth ; and after a little more conver- | emotions, “there are certain degrees of wrongg—I 
ration he took his departure. | may even eay of crime, if you will—to which one 

It was now dusk; and Lady Bess, finding that becomes habituated. Such is my case: but from 
2dolphus was sleeping soundly, and conjecturing , any blacker turpitude my soul can recoil with as 
that after the excitement of his long discourse with | deep a horror as that of the most delicatv creaturc 
‘er, hs would most probably sleep on for a consi- | utterly unacquainted with fault or misdeed.” 
derable time, resolved to pay a visit to Bob Shakerly | «But your ladyship has always knowed that 
«t once. She accordingly hastened to array herself | Chiffin wasn’t over particular,” answered Solomon 
v. her male costume, substituting the tight-fitting , Patch; “and that story of his’n about eating human 
frock, the waistcoat, and the pantaloons, as well as | flesh when he was a younker at sea-——” 
she neat-shaped boots and all the other requisites of! ‘“Henever dared tell it in my presence,” inter- 
the masculine toilet, for the silk dross ani et ceterac | rupted Lady Boss. “It is truc that it had reached 
of the female gear. She then mounted her gallant . my sars—but Iset it down as an idle vaunt made by 
sheanut; and it being now quite dark, rode away ‘him when in his cups. Of course I knew that 
in the direction of London. On reaching the dis- ' Ohiffin was a desperado; but I did not know that 
trict of St. Pancras, she passed into Agar Town; , his hands were embrued with blood. Now I believe 
ond alighting at Solomon Patch’s door, she entered | the tzie which hitherto I had regarded as an inflated 
bne house, There she heard several persons talking |; boasi; and I consider him capable of tho most 
about the double murder in the barge; but none of , satanic deeds, Solomon, were he to enter the room 
them attributed the deed to Chiffin. In fact, those ' this moment I shou!d recoil from him in horror and 
who were thus conversing, had not the slightest }aversion. But do not tell him this,” she imme- 
idea that the Cannibal had been concealed in the ; diately added, shuddering visibly, “if you should see 
barge at all, and consequently their suspicions foll! him. J now dread that man—I would not provoko 
not upon him. ' kis rancour for worlds——unless indeed he did aud. 

This was the first that Lady Bess had heard of | senly appear before me; and then I feel copvinced 
the dreadful deed. During the whole morning an. that I could not restraineny feelings.” 
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“Don’t be afeard, my lady—depend upon it I 
sha’n’t mention a word of what you say when I soe 
Chiffin———That is, if I ever do see him again ; for 
he is very likely to get out of the country.” 

“J think not: for from what those people said 
dewn in the bar, he does not even seem to be sus- 
pected. Has there been any pursuit after him ?” 

“Not that I can learn, please your ladyship,” re- 
pied Patch. “I do not think the detectives has 
g::t on the right scent. But won’t your ladyship 
tare summutP You lookall pale and no-how.” 4 

*No—nothing,” ehe answered petulantly. “You 
kaw I never drink.” 

“Yes, my lady, I know that you have none of 
slow small wice:.” 

Sie was moving towards the door of the little 
sordid-looking apartment, when suddenly recollect- 
ing the object of her coming, she turned and said, 
“Thad well nigh forgotten why I called. Do you 
know the whercabouts of a man named Shakerly ?” 

“What, old Bob Shakerly?” ejaculated Solomon. 
“Toba suroI do. Ie was once a body-snatcher: 
rew he’s a knacker and makes catsmeat and sas- 
ecros. It’s down at Cow Cross, Sinithfield. Your 
ludyship can’t mistake: anybody will tell you Bob 
ELakerly’s yard.” 

‘Put up my horse till I return,” said Lady Bess. 
“T do not like to ride hin into London :’—and 
having thus given her orders, she quitted the room, 
descended the stairs, and issued from the house; but 
as those who stood at the bar respectfully made way 
for her, as she was held in the light of something 
very superior at the low boozing-ken, they could not 
svoid noticing that she was exceedingly pale. 

Enaorging from Agar Town, Lady Bess obtained 
@ cab at the nearest stand, and jumping in, ordered 
the driver to proceed to Cow Cross. During the 
half-hour which the journey occupied, her wholo 





st that moment, it might perhaps have been found 
that a remorse had arisen there for the adoption of 
that course of life which had thrown her in the way 
of such human reptiles as Chiffin, and compélled 
her to make use of them for her purposes. 

On reaching the foul neighbourhood of Cow Cross, 
Lady Bass descanded from the cab, bade the driver 
wait, and proceeded to inquire for one Bob Shakerly. 
He seemed to be as well known in that vicinity as 
an alderman in his ward; and she was forthwith 
directed to a narrow alley at the extremity of which 
she would find a knacker’s yard. Scarcely had she 
entered the lane, when her nose was saluted by so 
fetid a stench that she recoiled for a moment from 
farther encounter with the pestiferous exhalation. 
It was a horrible smell of corrupt flesh and mouldy 
bones, mingling with the sickly steam from cauldrons 
in which the anatomised animals were seething 
down. None save those who have been so unfortu- 
nate as to venture upon the confines of a knacker’s 
yard, can possibly conceive the horrible nausea pro- 
duced by these blended efiluvia: it was enough to 
make the strongest stomach heave and become sick. 
It was an odour, indeed, that was not only fotid and 
eickly, but pungent and penetrating as well,—an 
odour the pestiferous miasma of which one might 
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thoughts were bent upon this diabolical murder of 
which sho had just heard, and which had filled her 
*7ith so profound a horror. Were her heart analysed 
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dwellings, to mingle with the hot atmosphere uf 
rooms where the pocr lay huddled together in herd- 
like masses, or to render more fetid still the feverish 
air in the chamber of tho invalid. 

No wonder, then, that Lady Bess recoiled at first 
from the very approaches to that pandemonium of 
noxious odours: but the next instant conqucring 
her repugnance when she considered the importané 
object she had in view, she continued her way, 
literally battling however against the rolling vapours 
asif they were the billows of a strong tide which she 
had thus courageously to breast. Dimly through 
the mephitic exhalations did the lights burn in the 
wretched houses on either side of this alley; and 
the shouts of drunken revelry, the cries of quarrele 
ling women, the imprecations of brutal husbands, 
and the screams of ill-treated wives, blended in hor- 
rible discordancy. Altogether, it was a neighbour- 
hood which, existing in the very heart of the capita: 
of civilization, was a disgrace to civilization itself! 

Lady Bess passed onward, and reaching the end of 
the alley, found herself at an open gateway, revea'- 
ing a full view of a spacious yard surrounded by 
tumble-down sheds and wooden buildings, frcexa 
several of which the strong light of fires threw a 
lurid glow into the open space. All the frontages of 
thesc buildings gleamed ghastly in that light with 
the bleaching bones of animals hung up to dry. A 
glance into the places where the fires were lighted, 
showed Lady Bess large cauldrons in which tho 
horse-flesh was boiling; and now that she was so 
near as to be within reach of the volumes of va 
pour which rolled away from these cauldrons, the 
odour became almost stifling in its nauseating ine 
tensity. It seemed as if it was an odour that could 
be felt—that clung around you—adhered to you-~ 
stuck to you like a thick and clammy substan:e-« 
making you feel dirty all over, and long to hasten 
away to put off and eschew for over the garments 
thus impregnated with the feculent effluvium. 

Heaped up in the corners of the yard were puiri: 
fying masses of the entrails and offals of the slaugh« 
tered horses: pools of blood darkened the ground in 
many places—and ever and anon the foot slipped 
over some slimy substance, such as clotted gore cr 
rotting pieces of flesh, so that a horrible shudder 
shot upward through the entire frame and the heart 
heaved as if rising to the very throat. A cart at ono 
extremity, resting slantwise on its shafts, contained 
a dead horse that had been recently brought in; 
and in one of the sheds were four or five living 
horses, huddled together in a space not more than of 
sufficient dimensions for one. These poor brutes 
were starving—yes, literally starving: they were 
the merest things of skin and bone that ever 
managed to retain a particle of vitality—and per- 
haps they were goaded to a keener sense of that last 
spark of life by the pangs of famine. 

Such was the knacker’s yard! And this horrible 
spot, with its nauseating odours, its accumulated 
filth and feculence, and its instances of hideous 
cruelty to poor worn-out animals, was only ons 
amongst several replete with kindred abominations in 
that neighbourhood. There they were, in the midst 
of one of the most densely populated quarters of Lon- 
don—hotbeds of feculence and corruption, ready to 
blase up with gunpowder offect into all the devastat- 





take away in one’s clothes,—an odour that | ing horrors of plague and pestilence. And there, toc, 
sould not fail to pierce into all the surrounding | hey are now at the present day,--preparing a rich 
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aud luscious banquet for the Cholera, whenever 
that most terrible missionary of Death shall revisit 
the British capital. Yes—there they are allowed to 
exist, not only by the bloated, rapacious, and be- 
oottedly ignorant Corporation of London, but what 
is worse still, by the Government which is supposed 
to exercise a paternal supervision over all the most 
rital interests of the people. 

into that pandemonium of pestilence was it that 

uady Bess thus entered; and making her way,— 
but not without several pauses to conqucr the 
r.ausca which seized upon her, and many slips over 
the slimy substances under foot,—towards a place 
where three or four men were busy in attending to 
the cauldrons, sho asked for Mr. Shakerly. Tho 
uxcn desisted for a few moments from their opera- 
tions to have a good starc at Lady Bess, whose 
beautifully shaped figure in its elegant costume was 
wrought out into strong relief by the lurid light of 
tne furnaces. They were at first surprised at seeing 
such a fashionably-attired young gentleman appear 
within those precincts: but their wonder was en- 
hanced into amazement as the conviction stole upon 
them that this handsome and exquisitely dressed 
young gentleman was indeed a very beautiful and 
finc-grown lady, the rich contour of whose form 
could uot be altogether concealed by the artifices of 
the male toilet. 

**Well I’m blowed, Bill,” said one aside to another, 
“if this isn’t a rum go. She don’t come to con- 
tract for cat’s-meat.” 

* No—or for sassages neether,” was the response. 
“You wants the old un, ma’am——or had I ought 
ty say sir?” 

“Whichever you like, my good man,” answered 
Lady Bess, “provided you will only tell me if I 
could see your master :”—for she was most anxious 
to escape as soon as possible from the intolerable 
simosphere of that place. 

“Where be the old un?” asked one of the men 
or his comrades: and then with a stout staff that he 
held in his huge hands he stirred up the whole 
seething contents of the cauldron, which sent forth 
a cloud of the sicklicst vapour, so that volume after 
volume of the pestilential exhalation rolled over the 
well-nigh stifled Lady Bess. 

“I think he be in the sassage-room,” replied the 
man who had just been particularly appealed to: 
and as he spoke he lifted up in his hands an enor- 
mous piece of horseflesh so putrid that it was green 
all over, and tossed it into the cauldron: then with- 
out even so much as wiping his hands down his 
greasy blood-stained smock, he took out his tobacco 
box, drew forth a quid, and thrust it into his mouth. 

Will you tell your master that a person wishes 
to see him? or if you will tell me where I can find 
him, I shall be obliged ?’—and Lady Bess spoke 
with ill-disguised loathing and disgust, for she could 
endura the hideous scene no longer. 

“He be cver yonder,” was now the answer 
which her question received; and the individual 
who gave it, pointed to a part of the building where 
tut a comparatively faint light was seen through 
the dingy windows. 

Lady Boss hastened to traverse the yard; and as 
eke drew near the place indicated, the sounds of a 
crazy mechanism in whirring motion met her ears. 
Soe opened the door, and found herself on the 
threshold of a small low room, the atmosphere of 
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which was abominably sickly and fetid, and where 
a miserably shrivelled old man, with a greasy fur 
cap on his head and the sleeves of his filthy ahirt 
tucked up to his very shoulders, was superintending 
the operations of the sausage-machine. On a board 
fixed against the wall and supported with one leg or 
prop, was a pile of pieces of meat of the most dis- 
gusting description. They certainly were not green 
with putridity; but thoy were black with the un- 
wholesome blood and gore clotted upon them. Just 
at the very moment that Lady Bess opened the 
door, the old man was taking up in his hands a 
quantity of these loathsome morsels and tossing 
them into the receiver of the machine. Lady Bess 
turned aside, thinking that she must beat a retreat, 
and abandoning her object, flee away from this horri- 
ble place where every sense was offended or outraged. 

“ Hullo! who’s that there ?” exclaimed the old 
man: then as Lady Bess, conquering her repug- 
nance for the tenth time since she had entered the 
knacker’s yar:, turned towards him, he raised one 
of his bloodstained hands to his cap, saying, “ Beg 
pardon, sir, but didn’t twig at once that it was a 
swell cove. My eye!” he suddenly ejaculated, now 
discerning her sex: “who be you, ma'am? Why, 
it’s that famous Lady Bess I’ve heerd talked of when 
I’ve been once or twice up at old Sol Patch’s. 
Ain’t you Lady Bess ?” ; 

“T am—and I wish to have some conversation 
with you.” 

“ At your service, ma’am. Pleaso to shut the 
door, and we can talk as comfortable here as any-" 
where else.” 

“T could not,” replied the amagonian lady. “TI 
have no doubt that your avocation is lucrative 
enough, and that you do not like to be disturbed at 
it. But I can make it worth your while if you wiil 
just wash yourself a bit, put some decent clothes on, 
and meet mein a quarter of an hour at any public- 
house in the neighbourhood where we can have a 
room to ourselves and a bottle of wine.” 

“Well, that’s an offer not to be refused,” returned 
old Shakerly: “pertickler the making it worth 
my while. So it’s abargain. But I’m sorry you 
look so disgusted at what I’m doing: it’s quite as- 
tonishing to me. Now surely there's nothink 
make you turn up your pretty nose at that sassago- 
meat. Them’s the primest pieces cut out of @ 
couple of ’osses as fresh as can be. Why, I gives 
the heart and livers in with ’em, and that’s the 
reason my sassage-meat is in such request. There 
isn’t a slap-bang or small eating-house in London 
that doesn’t send to me for sassage-meat. And I'll 
tell you a secret too——~But answer me first; d'ye 
ever eat sassage-rolls at the pastry-cooks P” 

Lady Bess made a gesture of impatience, and re- 
treated to the threshold of the door. 

“Well, if you have you’ve enjoyed ’em no doubt,” 
continued the old man; “and if you hav’n’t you've 
missed a treat. Let me tell you, Lady Bess, that 
there’s many a fine pastry-cook as sells his sassage- 
rolls at tuppence or thrippence which is a deuced 
good customer to me. My meat, mixed up with 
pork—the proportions generally one to three—gives 
@ rich flavour, and a firmness too which you can’t 
get in pure pork sassages.” 

“I must really request that you will make your 
preparations at once,” said Lady Bess, ineffably dis 
guated: “for my time is precious.” 
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“Oh, beg pardon!” said Mr. Shakerly. “Just 
you go to the public-house that I frequents, ax 
for a private room, order ‘up the wine, and wait till 
I come. I sha’n’t be a quarter of an hour.” 

Thereupon the old man described the whereabouts 
of the public-house to which he alluded; and Lady 
Bess lost no time in vanishing from the knacker’s- 
yard. Right glad was she to escape from the 
noxious fumes and revolting spectacles of that hor- 
rible place. The public-house was speedily found— 
& private room was placed at her disposal—she did 
not forget to order the bottle of wine—andin about 
twenty minutes Bob Shakerly made his appearance. 
He was now somewhat more cleanly and presentable 
in person and in apparel: but nevertheless, if he 
had expended a bottle of some fragrant essence in 
expelling, or rather deadening the sickly odour that 
still clung to him despite his ablutions, it would 
have been all the better. For the effluvium of a 
knacker’s-yard adheres to one like the taint of a 
crime or with the tenacity of a remorse! 

“‘ Now,” said Lady Bess, producing her purse and 
counting down ten sovereigns upon the table, “ this 
money is at your service provided you give me the 
information I desire.” 

The old man’s eyes glistened like those of a snake 
at sight of the gold; and evidently eager to clutch 
it, he asked what information it was that Lady Bess 
sought. 

“ About sixteen years ago,” she replied, looking at 
him very hard in the face to convince him that she 
knew something about the matter and that no 

denial or evasion would do,“ you were employed 
by a certain gentleman who since has borne the title 
of a nubleman, to procure the dead body of some 
doy and introduce it into a certain house in the 
country. It is concerning this transaction that I 
require all the particulars you can give.” 

“Well and good,” returned old Shakerly. “ But 
tow am I to know that I mayn’t got myself into 
trouble by telling you all about it ?” 

“You will get yourself into trouble if you do 
not,” answered Lady Bess. “I have discovered so 
vofhplete a clue to the unravelling of the whole 
couspiracy of which the transaction of the dead 
yody forms a part, that I could at once invoke the 
powers of the law against every one concerned, 
But my object is to have the matter settled quietly — 
that is to say, as quictly as possible; andthe way to 
do this is by convincing the guilty originator of the 
whole vile scheme that it is discovered in all its 
ramifications, and that he would do well to surrender 
his usurped title and estates in the way less liable to 

ereate exposure.” 

“I understand,” said old Bob Shakerly: 
“frighten his lordship into it—eh? But ten 
guineas for such information as you want from me, 
is little enow,” added the old man, anxious to drive 
the best bargain possible. 

“Here are twenty,” said Lady Bess, producing 
the remainder of the sum; “and I will make it up 
to fifty on the day that the true Lord Everton re- 
covers his rights. Ifyou will not take my word for 
it, I will give it to you in writing: but doubtleas 
those who have already spoken to you of me———” 

“Your ladyship need not say any more,” inter- 
rupted theold knacker. ‘“ Iam perfectly satisfied:” 
«. shem having helped himself to the wine, of which 
Lady Bees refused to partake, ke pisceeded to ub- 
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serve, “I suppose your time is preeious, and there- 
fore I'll come to the pint at once.” 


“Do so,” said Lady Bess: “ for I am anxious to 


be gone. 


“Well then, it was as you have said,” resumed 


the old man, “just about sixteen years ago that A 
genelman came to my lodgings—I was then living 
up Pancras way—and said that if I liked to doa 
certain job for him he’d pay me well. I axed who 
recommended him, or how he come to find me out: 
and he told me as how that he’d been making 
*quiries in some of the low neighbourhoods of Lon- 
don for a resurrectionist. Of course in making ther 
*quiries he’d passed hisself off as a surgeon: and so 
it wasn’t thought odd. Well, in this way did it ap- 
pear that he came to hear of me. 
his business—which was that he wanted the dead 
body of a lad about twelve years old, such and such 
a height, and with dark hair. I was always a 
rayther cautious kind of a feller, and didn’t like 
standing a chance of getting into trouble: so not 
liking this business overmuch, I said as how I must 
have more explanations. Tho genelman then goes 
on for to say that it suited his purpose, for family 
reasons and what not, to havo a certain lad of that 
wery same age put out of the way; but as he didn’t 
choose to go wery extreme lengths—which of course 
meant murdering him—his scheme was to have him 
locked up in a lunacy ’sylum and mako the world 
believe that he was dead. So then I twigged of 
course that this was somo affair of getting hold of 
an estate or summut of that sort ; and seeing that I 
could reckon on good payment, I agreed. But I 
represented to the genelman that there was a many 
difficulties in the way; cause why, it wasn’t any 
dead body that would suit, but must be one of a 
certain age, a certain height, and a certain colour 
hair. The genelman said as how he was aweer of 
ail them difficulties, and was prepared to pay a good 
price. In short, he offered mo a couple of hundred 
guineas for the job, and gived me twenty guineas 
asan earnest. He told me that I was to come to 
him the wery moment I succeeded, and so of course 
he let me know who he was—the Honourable Mr. 
Everton—and he had a house somewhere up at the 
Weat End of the town, I forget exactly at this moe 
ment where it was.” 


He then told mo 


“ No matter where,” observed Lady Bess. “ Pros 


ceca with your statement.” 


“When the genelman had gone,” continued old 
Shakerly, “I remained thinking of the business I 
had to transact, but couldn’t exactly see my way 
clear at first. At last a thought struck me. It 
happened at the time that I had a precious bad leg 
through having tumbled into a grave one night when 
I was doing a bit of body-snatching work; and it 
rayther suited me than otherwiso to lay up for a 
week or two and get it cured. So I fancied I might 
lill two birds with the same stone: I therefore 
went bang at once into the workus of my own 
parish, which was Saint Pancras, and got put into 
the ’firmary. The workuses then wasn't what they 
are now under the New Poor Law: it was easy 
enough to get into "em, and there was always a pre- 
cious swarm in the ‘firmary. So I calkilated to my- 
self that it would be odd indeed if out of such a lot 
there wouldn’t be at least one young feller answer. 
ing the purpose who'd die in the place;—and sure 
enough there was just such a lad as the genelman 
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rejuired—-I mean when he became oa stiff’un. I 
sept in the bed next but two to that wery lad 
—and while he was dying I marked him as my 

20y en | | 
me Go on, go on—and spare the details,” said 
Lady Bess, shuddering at this description. 

“ Well then,” continued the old man, after having 
galped down another draught of wine, “to make a 
lung story short, the boy did die about ten days after 
I'd entered the workus. It was a hinternal disease, 
ag they called it ; and he made a pretty corpse enow. 
They didn’t keep the bodies long above ground at 
the workus: so the funeral soon took place. That 
wery day I discharged myself, although my leg 
wasn’t cured: but that didn’t matter—for I thought 
Mr. Everton's gold would be the best salve for it 
after all. Well, I Jost no time in calling on Mr. 
Everton and telling him that I should be prepared 
that night. He 1old me to bring the body in a 
cart to the neighbourhood of Everton Park, which 
is about twenty milo from London, and named a 
particular spot where I should be met by himself 
and some others. He gave me such a good descrip- 
tion of the place that I couldn’t miss it; and so 
evorything was arranged quite comfortable. That 
wory night, betwixt eleven and twelve o'clock, I 
Lad the body out of old St. Pancras, and by two in 
the morning was at the place of appointment. Mr. 
Everton with two others met me. One of his 
companions was a friend of his’n which he called 
Bellamy: t’other was a country chap that he called 
arclay—a sort of servant. Well, betwixt us wo 
conveyed the body into the mansion by a back door, 
of which Mr. Everton had tho keys. We placed it 
in a bed-room ; he then paid me my moncy, and I 
tcok my departure. As I was driving in a leisurely 
way along tho road towards the nearest village—T 
forget what its name 1s now—a post-shay and pair 
dashed past as if going to London; and as it was 
then closo upon day-break, I caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Everton and Bellamy with a young lad inside 
the shay, and Barclay was sitting on the box. So 
E knowed what that meant: it was the young heir 
that was being took off to the lunacy ’sylum. Ah! 
thought I to myself——” 

“ No matter what you thought,” interrupted Lady 
Bess: “is that all you have to tell me respecting 
the transaction of the substitution of the dead pau- 
per for the living heir P” 

“That’s all,” answered old Shakerly. 

“Then take your money,” immediately rejoined 
the amagzonian lady; “and trust to me to fulfil my 
promise when the aim now in view is accomplished.” 

The old knacker did not require to be bidden 
twice to pick up the gold coins, which he deposited 
in @ greasy purse, or rather canvass bag; and then 
he emptied the bottle of sherry. Lady Bess bade 
him good night; and quitting the public-house, she 
returned to the cab which was waiting for her. It 
bore her to the immediate vicinage of Agar Town, 
where she dismissed it; and proceeding to Solo- 
mon Patch’s, she mounted her horse and rode away 
in a homeward direction. 

It was midnight when Lady Bess reached her 
cottage; and as she alighted from her horse, the 
front door was opened hastily. Frank Paton sprang 
forth: but the instant he recognised his sister in her 
male apparel, he beheld therein the terrible con- 
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of ‘Lady Saxondale and Mr. Marlow—and with one 
wild cry of anguish and despair, fell down sense 
less. 


CHAPTER LIL 
THB OATH PROPOSED. 


Ir was tho afternoon, and Constance Farefield sat 
half-reclining upon a sofa in an apartment at 
Saxondale House. She was alone: books and mu- 
sical instruments were scattered around her; and 
had a strangér entered at the time—or indeed any 
one unacquainted with the young lady’s secret—he 
would have thought she was beguiling the time by 
means of those elegant accomplishments which prin- 
cipally pertain to females of her class. Yet it was 
not altogether so. True, the young lady had beon 
singing, to her own accompaniment on the guitar, 
one of those sweet airs which her lover the Mar- 
quis of Villcbelle so delighted to hear poured forth 
in the delicious harmony of her melodious voice; 
but when the guitar was laid aside, and although 
she still listlessly retained the music-book in her 
hands, her thoughts became entirely concentrated 
on the image ci him who possessed the worship of 
her heart. 

Swcetly beautiful was Constance Farcfield; end 
sko possessed a disposition which, if never subjected 
to the evi! influences of fashionable life, and if never 
warpec by the bad example of a mother, as dis- 
play~d i circumstances already related, would have 
rez:dcre.i her a being of signal virtue, propricty, and 
prudence. But she existed in an atmosphere whero 
virtue is a flower that soon sickens, fades, and 
withers,—occasionally pining for a time ore it be 
blighted altogether, but often perishing with the 
unwholesome heat at once. 

On the present occasion Constance Farefield was 
moditating upon the promise which, as the readcr 
is aware, she had a short time before made to the 
Marquis of Villebelle,—* that in the world’s despit- 
she would love him on unto the end,” and that so 
soon as he had secured the means of guarantesire 
an adequate maintenance for them both, she would 
become his wife—that is to say, she would accom: 
pany him to the altar, and go through the mockery 
of the marriage ceremony: for no sophistry could 
blind her eyes to the fact that the Marquis was 
married already. But as she pondered upon this 
promise which she had given, did she tremble? did 
she hesitate P did she experience remorse? No: in 
her own thoughts and in her own resolves the 
Rubicon was already passed; and she even longed 
—ardently and fervidly longed—for the coming of 
the hour that was to give her to the arms of Ville. 
belle. 

It is impossible to deny that the young lady's 
passions were excited and her imagination inflamed 
by certain things which had come to her knowledge. 
Was she not aware, from the conversation she had 
overheard between Mr. Gunthorpe and her mother, 
that the latter had offered to become the mistress 
of William Deveril, rather than resign the hope of 
gratifying the passion which she had conceived for 
that handsome young man?—and as there were 
now no secrets betwoen the sisters, had sRe not 


firmation of all he had that day heard from the lips | beard from Juliana the fact that this young lady 
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had abandoned herself up to the pleasures of a| shame that she has not even had the decency, the 


guilty love with Francis Paton? Yes: 
Juliana concealed from her the discovery of her 
amour by Lady Saxondale, and the flight of the 
young page from the mansion. Thus was it that 
Donstance had the evil examples of a mother and a 
sister before her eyes; and as she contemplated 
them, it was natural that her own imagination 
should be excited. Therefore was it that with the 
delicacy which had at first characterised the love of 
Constance Fareficld, thoughts and feelings. of a 
grosser contexture imperceptibly and insidiously 
blended themselves; and she looked forward with 
impatience for the day that was to make her the 
Marquis of Villebolle’s own. 

While thus giving way to her reflections, as she 
sat half reclining upon the sofa, the door opened, 
and Lady Saxondale entered the room. Constance 
blushed for a moment, fearing lest her thoughts 
should be penctrated by the keen eye of her mother: 
but instantly recovering hor self-possession,—for 
she also was rapidly becoming an adept in hypo- 
crisy,—she made room for Lady Saxondale to sit 
down by her side. And now she observed that hor 
mother’s looks were grave and serious, almost to 
solemnity; and she rapidly thew a mental retro- 
gpection over recent incidents in connexion with 
herself, to asecrtain whether anything could have 
possibly betrayed her sccret meetings and cor- 
respondence with tho Marquis of Villebelle. 

“ My dear Constance,” said Lady Saxondale, 
fixing her eyes in a scrutinizing manner upon her, 
“it is my purpose to leavo town almost immcdiately 
and pass two or threo months at the Castle in Lin- 
colnshire. Of course you will be prepared to ac- 
company me P” 

“When do you think of leaving ?” asked Con- 
stance, for a moment taken aback by this announce- 
ment, yet again speedily recovering herself. 

“The day after to-morrow,” replied Lady Saxon- 
dale. 

“But isnot this resolve somewhat hasty on your 
part, my dear mamma P” asked Constance. 

“It may be so: but I am sick and wearied of 
Léhdon life. The truth is, Constance, I am not 
happy. I fear that I have cherished rebellious 
children——” 

“Oh, you must not speak thus!” interrupted the 
young lady, touched by the mournfulness of her 
mother’s tones and looks. ‘“ I hope that you do not 
include me in this sweeping accusation?” Aias, I 
am well aware that Edmund 1s not quite so steady 
as he ought to be——” 

“ No—very, very far from it!” ejaculated Lady 
Saxondale: then with exceeding bitterness, sho 
went on tosay, “ You know not all that I havo suf- 
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nor had } delicacy, or the consideration to conceal her frailty 


from you. Do not attempt to deny it, Constance,” 
added Lady Saxondale, impetuously; “I can read 
your thoughts upon your countenance as plainly as 
if they were printed in a book.” 

The young lady made no answer: she looked cone 
fused and ashamed—indeed well nigh overwholmed; 
and her looks fell beneath those of her mother: for 
sho felt that there was a guiltiness even in being tho 
confidante in her sister’s guilt. She felt too that she 
would not have thus been mado a confidante at all, 
were she not of a kindred spirit, or else having 
some love-secret of her own; and all these things 
she naturally perceived at a glance must be fathomed 
by her mother. 

“ Now, Constanco,” said Lady Saxondale, “I wish 
to have some serious conversation with you. Ed- 
mund rebels against me—Juliana flies in my face. 
Tell me at once, that I may either have something 
to console me or else know the worst this moment, 
—tell me, I say, are you still my own good, kind, 
obedient daughter ? or are you prepared to imitate 
the example of your brother and sister ?” 

“Oh, my dear mamma!” exclaimed Constance, 
snatching her mother’s hand and carrying it to her 
lips, while the tears streamed down her face, “do 
not think too bad of Edmund and Juliana—make 
allowances for them——~” 

“It is of yourself, Constance, that I am speak- 
ing now. Let thero be no evasion. In what light 
am I to regard youP—as a dutiful or a rebellious 
child? as one who will minister to your mother’s 
consolation, or help with the rest to break her 
heart ?” 

“‘How can you ask me?” murmured Constance, 
profoundly touched by Lady Saxondale’s words. 
“ Would to heaven that I could see you happy!” 

“Then I take this as an assurance that you are 
my own dutiful Constanco still :’—and Lady Saxon- 
dale kissed her daughter upon the forehead. “ But 
let me put your filial obedience to the test. Cone 
stance,” she suddenly exclaimed, “look me in the 
face! There——like that——and now answer me 
——answer me, I say, as if you were replying to 
your God——answer me, and say whether you your- 
self aro still the pure, chaste, and innocent being 
which I love to think you are? or whethor you 
also arc fallen and disgraced ?” 

A quick blush suffused itself over tho young 
lady’s countenance—but her looks quailed not be- 
neath those of her mother: and she replied, “I 
take heaven to witness that I am as you love to 
think me!” 

“T beliove you, Constance—I believe you,” was 
Lady Saxondale’srapid responso. “ But now I wish 


fered through his irregularities, his disobedience, his | to touch upon another subject. From Juliana’s own 
cruelties towards myself——But cnough upon that | lips,” she continued more slowly, “did I learn that 
head!” she added with a haughty bridling up. | you bothoverheard a conversation which the other day 


‘Tt is not for me to complain thus of a son to a 
daughter. Constance,”—and now Lady Saxondale 
fixed her eyes with a peculiar carnestness upon her 
youngest child,—“ tell me candidly, arc you alto- 
gether in Juliana’s confidence? Ah! that tell- 
tale blush—that sudden start-——” 








took place between myself and an impertinent in- 
trusive old vulgarian named Gunthorpe. Was this 
proper on your part, Constance ? was it kind, was it 
generous, to become an eaves-dropper in respect to 
the affairs of your own parent? But I will not re- 
proach you for that fault, inasmuch as you have 


“Dear mother, what do you mean?” ejaculated now given me the assurance of duteous and filial 


Constance, frightened at the change which had sud- 
donly swept over Lady Saxondale’s eountenance. 


obedience. It is done: it cannot be recalled. But 
let me ask—do you believe the vile calumnies which 


“I eean that Juliana is so shameless in har! Mr. Gunathorpe on that occasion thought fit to hurl 
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against you mother ?: Ah! I seethat Juliana has 


impressed you with the belief that those accusa-— 


tions are true. But it would grieve me deeply, 
doeply—it would afflict me more profoundly than 
I can ever express—to think that I should be re- 
garded in such a light by you, Constance,—you, 
my youngest child—my best beloved—and tho 
only one who now testifies due respect to your 
mother !” 

“Tf you tell me, my dear mamma, that every- 
thing Mr. Gunthorpe said is false, it will bo suffi- 
cient. IJ shall then rggzard his accusations,” added 
Constance, “ as odiots calumnies.” 

“ And odious calumnies they are !” rejoined 
Lady Saxondale, with an emphasis the strength 
of which was derived from her matchless effron- 
tery. “Now do you believe mo?” 

“I do,” answered Constance: and yet scarcely 
were the words spoken, when a secret voice ap- 
peared to whisper in her soul that her mother 
was deceiving her. 

She accordingly looked with involuntary ear- 
nestness upon Lady Saxondale’s countenance, and 
she thought she perceived a look that showed 
conscious guilt on that mother’s part,—-a look 
which was seen asit were behind the mask of cool 
and prideful effrontery which she wore. This 
was another lesson that Constance then took in 
the ways of the world—a lesson teaching her how 
to look more profoundly than she had over yet 
been accustomed to do beneath the surface of tho 
countenance and thus gaze down as it were into 
the depths of the human heart. lt was a lesson 
showing her all the cark nooks and corners in 
which conscious guilt hides itself behind the mask 
of dissimulation,—thus affording her fresh hints 
and suggestions for the better veiling of her own 
thoughts and deeds in future. In short, it was a 
farther reading which Constance now obtained 
into the hypocrisies whereof the human heart is 
capable : it was a deeper insight which she ac- 
quired into the mysteries of duplicity and deceit. 
And this is the worst species of enlightenment 
which a young woman of her age and passions, 
circumstances and position, could possibly obtain : 
for what she thus learnt she was likely to practise 
—and by the discovery of the weak points in 
others, she would become the better able to throw 
the gloss of hypocrisy over her own. 

Lady Saxondale was too astute and too deeply 
versed in those mysterics of the heart, not to 
perceive what was passing in her daughter's mind. 
She therefore saw that her declaration of inno- 
cence with regard to Gunthorpe’s accusations was 
not believed, notwithstanding the assurance that 
Constance had given her that she did believe it. 
For a moment she knew not what to say or do: 
for the whole tenour of this conversation was to 
Jead toa certain aim which she had in view, and 
unless she succeeded in carrying her daughter's 
mind along with her as it were, she felt that she, 
must fail in attaining her object. 

* Constance,” she suddenly observed, “ your 
lips declare that you believe me while your heart 
does not echo the averment.” 

“Why should you think so, dear mother ?” 
asked Constance; and with the assumed inno- 
cence of her looks she proved how well she had 
profited by the new lesson of dissimulation which 
she had just received. 

“ Because your countenance showed me that 
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separa, 


your thoughts belied your words. Constance,” 
added Lady Saxondale, with deep solemnity of 
tone and manner, “if I swear to you by every- 
thing sacred that Iam innocent with regard to 
William Deveril, will you believe me? Butstop!” 
ejaculated her ladyship: and with all the seeming 
hauteur of conscious truth in what she was about 
to say, she added, “ I have been a widow, Con- 
stance, for nineteen years—and never once, as 
God is my judge, have I sacrificed my honour to 
living man!” 

Constance at once perceived the subtlety of this 
assevoration. That her mother had remained 
chaste and pure in body, was possible: but that 
in soul she had becomo tainted—in short, that if 
she had remained virtuous in respect to William 
Deveril it was not her own fault—the young lady 
full well comprehended. 

“ Why, dear namma—oh, why,” she exclaimed, 
“shonld you think it necessary to address me in 
this strain? I believe you—I believe you!” she 
cried vehemently, in the hopo of getting rid of 
the subject: and the excitement with which she 
spoke gave to her assurance the semblance of 
truth—so that Lady Saxondale, deceived for 
once, really thought her words had produced 
the desired effect and that sho was believed at 
last. 

“T speak to you thus,” she said, “ because I 
wish to impress upon yourself a sense of the duties 
which you have to perform: I have likewise an 
oath to exact from you; and I feel that I could 
not do all this if I appeared before you in the 
light of a mother showing a bad example by her 
own depravity.” 

“ An oath that you have to exact from mo?” 
echoed Constance, amazed and frightened by the 
announcement. 

“ Yes—an oath—and nothing short of the so- 
lemnity of an oath,” at once responded Lady 
Saxondale. “The time has gone by for mere 
child’s play. Had I been more sovere than I 
have, Edmund would not be what he is—Juliana 
would not be what she is: and now it is natural 
that I should seek to save at least one of my 
children from ruin and dishonour. Constance, I 
have every reason to suppose that you still main- 
tain a correspondence with the Marquis of Ville- 
belle. 

“No,” answered the young lady: and with 
marvellous composure she looked her mother full 
in the face. 

“Tf it be so, I am overjoyed,” observed Lady 
Saxondale, though not exactly satisfied that she 
heard the truth: and yet she could scarcely fancy 
that her daughter had sp soon become such an 
adept in dissimulation. “ Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, you will havo all the less diffi- 
culty in taking the solemn oath which Laow re- 
quire from your lips.” 

“ And that oath, mother?” asked Constance 
with an outward calm but with an inward shudder; 
for she expected what the required oath would 
be, and she dreaded as much to refuse it altogether 
as to take it falsely. 

“The oath I demand from your lips, is, that 
you will never again give encouragement to the 
Marquis of Villebelle—never receive letters from 
him—never send lctters to him—never meet him 
clandestinely—never think of him otherwise thas 
as & Stranger.” 
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Constance remained sflent: she knew not what 
reply to give. Tho colour forsook her cheeks; she 
sat pale, eold, and statue-like. 

“T will give you a few minutes to consider of 
this,” said Lady Saxondale: “for I see that it is 
more serious than from what you just now said I 
had a right to anticipate.” 

With these words, Lady Saxondale rose and 
passed into the adjoining room, closing the door 
behind her. Almost immediately afterwards, Mary- 
' Anne, the handsome and astute lady’s-maid, opened 
the door communicating from the landing; and 
looking in she perceived that Constance was alone, 
She was however immediately struck by observing 
the strange appearance of her young mistress: but 
a rapid sign which Constance made towards the ad- 
jacent room, at once showed the quick-witted abigail 
shat Lady Saxondale was thore. She therefure said 
not a word, but merely handing Constance a letter, 
retreated as noiselessly as she had entered. She 
vowever contrived, while appearing to slut thu 
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door, to leave it ajar: for her curiosity was excited | “Mother,” exclaimed Constance, now feeling that 

-she was most anxious to know what was passing | she had no alternative but to show her spirit and 
between the mother and daughter—and from the assume a firm mien, “you are threatening me— 
sign Constance had made her, she understood that you are using strange language——” 

Lady Saxondale might every moment be expected “Say then at once you refuse to take the oath 
to return into that room which she herself had just | because you are confident of breaking it. Now, 
quitted. Constance,” continued Lady Saxondale, rising from 

Meanwhile Constance, having instentaneously re- | her seat, “it seems as if it were to become a strug- 
copnized the handwriting of the Marquis of Ville- | gle between you and me who is to be the mistress. 
belle, tore open the letter, and ran her eyo over its | False girl that you are! ere now you were embrac- 
vontents. It was to the effect that bis expectations | ing me and weeping—ere now you affected to bo 
had beon realized—that he had that morning re- | touched by my complaints against your rebellious 
ceived from the French Governmont the notification | brother and sister: and at present you are becoining 
of his appointment as Secretary to the Embassy at | rebellious in your turn! Take the oath—swear ta 
the Court of Madrid—that he was tolcave London | me that you will not abandon yourself to this 
in four daya—and that it therefore became abso- | French adventurer: or I vow——” 
lutely necessary for him to see Constance assoonas| ‘Mother, you dare not call him an adventurer !” 
possible, that they might make prompt arrango- | exclaimed Cunstance, the flush of indignation ap- 
ments fur their marriage, which must immediately | pearing upon her features: “he is an honouruble 
take place. man——~” 

A sensation of joy thrilled through every vein and| “Oh! since you are so vehement in his defence,” 
fibre of the young lady’s form as she read these | interrupted Lady Saxondale, “it is another proof 
lines; and she forgot for the moment that her | that you think more of him than you just now led 
mother would re-appear in a minute or two to exact | me to suppose. But listen! The day after to- 
the oath. As this recollection however flashed back | morrow you will accompany me into Lincolnshire, 
to her memory, she thrust the letter into her bosom | In the meantime I will watch you with an unceas- 
with the deop resolve that, happen what might, she | ing vigilance. Whithersoover you go I will follow 
would neither prove unfaithful to the promise she | you: at night you shall sleep with me in my own 
had given her lover nor hostile to what she conceived ' chamber: you shall not even send out a letter to 
to be her happiness. Scarcely had she thus disposed the pust without first showing it to me: nor shall 
of the note,—and while the flush of joy was still! you have an opportunity of communicating alone 
lingering upon her countenance like the last tint of | with any of the servants, lest you should make them 
the setting sun upon the western sky,—Lady Saxon- | your emissaries or your go-betweens.” 
dale re-entered the room. Approaching the sofa,{ ‘ Mother,” asked Coustance, now deadly pale, 
she resumed her seat thereon; and then taking her | “do you wish to destroy all love and respect in m3 
daughter's hand, said, ‘Now, Constance, are you | heart ?” 
prepared to give me this proof of filial love which I| “TI care not,” ejaculated Lady Saxondale pas- 


require ?” sionately. “As for love and respect, you have 
‘Why should you put so little faith in me that | mone: they are mere words—not feelings. You 
you cxact an oath P” asked Constance. are like your brother and your sister. But depend 


“Because a mere pledge given is often broken, | upon it I will save you in spite of yourself.” 
where an oath would be valued. And now let me} “And what if I insist upon leaving the housw ?” 
ask why you hesitate to take this oath P Constance, | exclaimed Constance, with a deeper irritation of 
it is for your own welfare that I am adopting so | spirit than she had ever yet known, much less ever 
seriousa course. Do not let me think that you ere | before displayed. 
now spoke falsely, and that you have really been; “I will stop you,” was Lady Saxondale’s per. 
maintaining a secret correspondence with the Mar- | emptory and imperious answer. “During your 
quis of Villebelle. I now tell you plainly, as I have | brother’s minority, this house is mine—and now as 
often before hinted, that the Marquis is married. | well as afterwards, all these servants are mine— 
T have tho positive assurance of it~ond therefore | they are hired and paid by me. I will do as I think 
if you bocome anything in respect to him, it can | fit in my own house, and my domestics shall obey 
only be his mistress,” me. Do you understand me? will you drive me to 

Constance made no reply. She deliberated with | extremes?” 
herself how to act, but could settle upon nothing.| “I am to understand,’ said Constance, pale, 
At length she said, “ Mother, give me one weeck— | trembling, and agitated, “that I am a prisoner 
or only three days if you will—to reflect upon all | here ?” 
vou have been saying.” “You are,” was her mother’s firm and decisive 

“Ah! then you cannot decide at once? But you! reply. “Ifyou attempt to go forth unaccompanied 
may act at once: and it is precisely this that I am | by me, I shall be compelled to expose you before all 
resolved to frustrate. In a couple of days you will ; the servants, by ordering the hall-porter to lock 
accompany me into Lincolnshire: but vro we go I | the door, and by having every other issue properly 
wish to receive from your lips the solemn assurance | guarded.” 
that there is no chance of the Marquis being en-| Constance burst into tears. She felt hor spirit 
couraged to follow you down secretly into that | fail her: she was cowed—beaten—vanquishod—al- 
neighbourhood. In short, there must be an answer | most crushed. Lady Saxondale saw the effect of 
given at once. Therefore,” added Lady Saxondale the menaces she had held out, and inwardly gloried 
emphatically, “ will you give me that oath? or by re- in her triumph. Withdrawing from the immediate 
fusing it, will you leave me to my own surmises and | vicinity of the sofa where Constance was seated, 
to my own course of procerding ?” |she placed herself on another at the farther ex: 
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tremity of the room; and taking up a book, she af- 
fected to read it: but her manner and her looks alike 
denoted that, true to her threat, she was in reality 
keeping watch upon her daughter. 

The unhappy young lady knew not how to act. 
The Marquis of Villebelle would be anxiously await- 
ing her response: how could she possibly convey 
him one? In four days he was to leave England: 
indeed he was bound to do so, or else forfeit his 
diplomatic situation,—the only chance he had of re- 
trieving his ruined fortunes—but a chance which if 
properly pursued, would doubtless lead him on to 
wealth and the fullest prosperity. Four days! there 
was evidently no time to lose. Butif Lady Saxondale 
continued to watch her like a cat—if she had made 
up her mind thus to coerce her—she would be kept 
a prisoner there until the moment when she should 
be compelled, by the samo strong will and tyran- 
nical power, to enter tho travelling-carriage that 
would bear her into Lincolnshire. What would the 
Marquis think of her silence? what would he sup- 
pose when he should come to hear of her abrupt de- 
parture into the country? Would he not imagine 
that she had been ovcr-persuaded to renounce all 
future correspondence with him — that she had 
proved faithless to her pledges and her vows of love P 
would he not quit the country in despair? and what 
then was to become of her ? 

Such were the thoughts which swept through the 
brain of the unhappy young lady ; and averting her 
countenance from the view of her mother, she wept 
in silence, with difficulty suppressing the sobs that 
convulsed her within. 

Little thought the afflicted young lady that her 
confidential maid had been very carefully listening 
outside the door to the whole scene which had thus 
taken place since the mother’s return into the room: 
and little thought Lady Saxondale herself that there 
was an eaves-dropper whose ear caught every syl- 
lable of threat and ccercion that had been uttered. 
Such however was the case. There was Mary-Anne, 
—her fine figure bent forward towards the open part 
of the door—her red lips apart in listening eager- 
ftess—and her quick ear drinking in all that was 
ssid. When the colloquy between the mother and 
daughter was ended, Mary-Anne still remained there 
to listen if anything farther took place: but finding 
that a profound silence prevailed, she stole away 
from the door, murmuring to herself with a merry 
inward chuckle, “ Love lavghs at mothers as well as 
at locksmiths.” 








OHAPTER LIITL 
JULIANA. 


Lapy Saxonpauz retained her station upon one 
sofa, while Constance remained upon the other until 
dinner was announced. 

“ Now,” said her ladyship advancing towards her 
daughter and speaking in a low hurried voice as tho 
servant held the door open for them to pass out, 
“you may or you may not, just as you choose, tell 
Juliana what has taken place. It will not alter my 
resolves one atom. But for your own sake I should 
advise you to maintain a composed demeanour in 
the presence of the domestics.” 

Constance said not a word, but rising from her 
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| seat, accompanied her mother from the apartment. 


They descended the magnificent staircase to the 
dining-room, where covers were laid for four. 
Edmund was not however there: but Juliana almost 
immediately made her appearance—and the three 
sat down to table. The elder sister,—who had kept 
her own room the whole day until this hour, for the 
purpose of as much as possible avoiding the mother 
whom she now hated,—immodiately saw that there 
was something wrong with Constance: but she of 
course waited for a suitable opportunity to inquire 


the reason. The dinner passed over—dessert was - 


placed upon the table—ard the domestics then 
withdrew. The conversation, which had only been 


maintained for the sake of appearance in the pre- _ 


sence of the servants, and which was even then 
languid enough, néw ceased altogether. 
waited in the expectation that her mother would 
soon quit the table and retire to the drawing-room, 
as was her wont: but no—Lady Saxondale sat fast. 
Constance looked thoroughly unhappy: and Juli- 
ana’s curiosity as well as anxioty being excited, she 
said to her sister, “ Will you come and practise a 
little ?” 

But Constance only shook her head at her sister, 
and threw a deprecating look at her mother. Ju- 
liana was now completely mystified; and after 
another long interval of silence, she said, “Is any- 
thing the matter, Constance? You certainly are 
not yourself this evening.” 

“Ask our mother for an explanation,” was the 
young lady’s reply, delivered in a sudden paroxysm 
of bitterness. 


Juliana - 


But Juliana, who now considered herself altogether | 


at variance with Lady Saxondale, did not choose to 
make any approach towards a rcal conversational 
footing: for, as above stated, the few remarks she 
had made while the footmen were presont, were only 
for the sake of appearances. She lingered however 


to see whether her mother would say anything of . 


her own accord: but Lady Saxondale shut herself 
up in a cold reserve and a freezing silence. Juliana, 
thinking that if she retired Constance would follow 
her, rose from the table and quitted the room. 

This conduct on her elder daughter’s part was 
precisely what Lady Saxondale reckoned upon. She 
knew that Juliana would not condescend to ask ex- 
planations of her relative to the melancholy appear- 
ance of Constance; and she felt equally well assured 
that Constance herself would not open the whole 
controversy in her (Lady Saxondale’s) presence. 
Thus her ladyship calculated that she should be 
enabled to prevent her elder daughter from learning 
the cause of the younger one’s sorrow, and that thus 
sho would not have the power of rendering her any 
assistance in communicating with the Marquis of 
Villebelle. 

“We will remain here, or retire to the drawing- 
room, whichever you please,” said her ladyship to 
Constance, so soon as Juliana had left the apart- 
ment. 

Change of scene—change of place—anything for 
a distraction in the present state of mind in which 
the young lady found herself! She therefore rose 
from her seat, and accompanied her mother up to 
the drawing-room. Juliana was not there: she had 
again retired to her own chamber in the hope that 
Constance would come to her. When coffee was 
served up, ® message was sent to Miss Farefield to 
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announce that it wasin readiness. This message 
was borne by Mary-Anne; and having delivered 
it, she lingered in the room with an evident 
anxicty to say something. Juliana accordingly 
questioned her; and Mary-Anne, frankly con- 
fossing that she had listened at the door in 
consequence of observing how strange Miss Con- 
stance looked, told Juliana all that had passed. 

“Ah! is it sor” exclaimed Lady Saxondale’s 
elder daughter. ‘‘We must dofcat this scheme 
of my mother’s. Hasten, Mary-Anne, to the Mar- 
quis of Villebelle’s lodging—tell him what has oo- 
curred——” 

“T have already been, Miss,” responded the lady’s- 
riaid. “I went while you were at dinncr. The 
Marquis was terribly excited: but I soothed and 
cheered him by the assurance that something should 
be devised to help Miss Constance to freedom. He 
will not stir out, but will wait at home all this even- 
ing and all day to-morrow for any message or tidings 
that I may bring him. I suppose you know, Miss, 
that the travelling-carriage is ordered to be sent to 
the coachmaker’s the first thing to-morrow, to be 
put in good order and have the wheels locked to 
ready for a journoy? Itisto be sent back by to- 
morrow evening, so as to be in readiness for the 
following morning.” 

“Then her ladyship is going to take us off into 
Lincolnshire P” said Juliana. “ Vory well: weshall 
sec. The moment positive orders are given as to 
the hour when the carriage is to start, let me know. 
I will then tell you how we shall act.” 

Mary-Anne promised obedience; and Juliana re- 
mained for a few minutes longer in her chamber ere 
she descended to the drawing-room, 

‘And so my mother proposes to take us into the 
solitude of that dull old castle?” she said to herself 
when Mary-Anne had retired. “She thinks that 
she will coerce Constance into accompanying her ; 
and she knows very well that for decency’s sake I 
must go also. She reasons that 1 dare not remain 
behind to inhabit this house by mysclf, while my 
mother and sister are elsewhere. And she reasons 
rightly. I must guard my reputation—I must en- 
deavour to settle myself in marriage—I must obtain 
an independent position in order tu escape from the 
thraldom of this tyrant-parent. The first old peer 
or wealthy old commoner who may propose, shall be 
accepted: then will I find out my beloved Francis 
again, and secretly may we see each other. But in 
the meantime poor Constance must bo restored to 
freedom. "here is now no alternative for her but to 
ily to the Marquis of Villebelle.” 

Having thus settled her plans, Miss Farefield 
descended to tho drawing-room. Lady Saxondale 
took no notice of her; and therefore it was not dif- 
ficult for Juliana to make a rapid sign of intelli- 
gence to Constance,—a sign which seemed to be 
fraught with hope—but how or of what kind Con- 
stance for the life of her could not possibly conjec- 
ture. Another rapid sign made her comprehend 
the importance of preventing their mother from 
perceiving that this intelligence was passing between 
them ; and Constance accordingly appeared to relapso 
into her mournful mood. The evoning passed away 
dreary enough: at half-past ten o’clock Juliana rose 
from her scat, and obscrving to Constance that she 
was tired, quitted the room without taking th” Janrt: 
notice of her mother. 
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“ Whenever it suits you to retire, Constance,” 
said Lady Saxondale, a few minutes afterwards, 
“Tam ready: but you can do exactly as you 
like. If you choose to sit up till midnight, I am 
indifferent.” 

“J will go at once,” replied Constance, 
wearied in mind and in body: for the fatigue 
of the former frequently operates thus upon the 
physical energies. 

Lady Saxondale and Constance accordingly as- 
cended to the suite of chambers belonging to 
the former: and declining any attendance of the 
lady’s-maids, for fear that Constance might find an 
opportunity of whispering something in the ear of 
any one of them, Lady Saxondale locked herself 
in with her daughter—taking good care to conceal 
the key in such a way that there was no chance of 
Constance rising stealthily in the night and disco- 
vering it. 

On the following morning, when they arose, her 
ladyship continued to exercise the same vigilance 
over her younger daughter,—never losing sight of 
her—scarcely even moving away from her side— 
and inwardly rejoicing at tho idea that things still 
wore on thus without any explanation being given 
by Constance to Juliana. After breakfast, just as 
tho latter was rising from the table to leave the 
room, Lady Saxondale said in a cold voice, “ Miss 
Farefield, I am going into Lincolnshire to-morrow, 
Constance will accompany me. I presume that you 
also will proceed thither with us?” 

“It suits me as well to be in Lincolnshire as in 
London,” answered Juliana, in a voice as glacial 
as that of her parent. 

She then lett the breakfast-parlour; and as she 
was passing across the hall to reach the staircase, 
she perceived Edmund entering by the front-door 
at tho moment. He had a very dissipated look— 
his garments were in disorder—and he seemed as if 
he had been up the whole night. 

“ Well, Julie,” he said, in his usual flippant 
manner, “how are you? I suppose you think I’m 
@ perfect stranger ?’—uand he gave a tipsy hiccup. 

“ Come this way, Edmund,” said his elder sister, 
beckoning him somewhat mysteriously. “I want 
to speak to you.” 

They accordingly passed into the dining-room, 
and Juliana, making a sign for her brother to close 
the door, said to him, “ Do you know that we 
are all going into Lincolnshire to-morrow morning ?” 

“Who's going?” asked Edmund, with a yawn, 
“Not I, by Jove! that’s very certain. Our lady- 
mother and you two girls may go if you like: but 
I'll be hanged if Ido. I am my own master now, 
thank heaven! and I mean to let people see it. 
You don’t know what a jolly lark I’ve had during 
the past night. I and Harold pretty nearly killed 
& policeman between us: but I don’t think that 
we woro known—and, at all events, we got clear 
off. ” 

“‘T suppose you have not been in bed all night ¢” 
said Juliana, not without a look of disgust, for she 
now perceived that he was half-tipsy. 

“Not I: and so I was just going to lie down 
and have a three hours’ nap—then get up again as 
fresh as a lark, and off to Emily——Oh! I mean 
——But no matter :”—and seeing that he had com 
mitted himself, he burst out laughing. 

- And pray who is Emily?” asked Juliana. , 
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“Well, come, I will tell you, as you are older 
than me and quite a woman now, and therefore 
must know that such things are done.” 

“ I suppose you mean that you have a mistress P” 
said Juliana. 

“That's exactly what it is. Such a sweet pretty 
creature! I am sure you would like to see her.” 

“How can you say so?” exclaimed Juliana, af- 
fecting indignation. “And Florina—what would 
she think ?” 

“Qh! bother, she needn’t know it. But I can 
tell you that it was quite a series of romantic adven- 
tures that threw Emily in my way,” continued Ed- 
mund, whom liquor had made boastful and gar- 
rulous. “ Now do listen, Julie—it is suchfun. The 
fact is, I was after Angela Vivaldi——you know —— 
the celebrated danseuse ; and I was led to believe 
she lived in a sweet little villa up beyond Holloway 
——the Seven Sisters’ Road, they call the place. I dare 
say you know nothing about it: but it’s a beautiful 
part of the suburbs. Well, pursuing my inquiries 
there, I fell in with such a strange woman—you 
never saw the like. I will just tell you what sort 
of a creature she is. She isn’t so tall as you are— 
what would be called of a middle height for a 
woman : her hair was once black, but now turning 
gray. You never saw such masculine features in 
your life—and such eyes, dark in colour but bright 
as burning coals. Her great thick brows meet above 
her nose. She looks just like a man in disguise. 
Then, to complete this picture, fancy to yourself an 
old dingy coloured cloak and a dirty white cap on 
her head——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Juliana, as a sudden thought 
flashed across her brain: for the picture of this 
woman exactly answered the description which 
Frank Paton had given her of the une who had 
called at Saxondale House. 

“Why do you cry out like that?” asked Edmund, 
looking at his sister with surprise. “ Have I 
frightened you with the portrait? Ishall astonish 
you now with what I’m going to tell you. I was 
fool enough to empluy this harridan to be a go- 
p between for me and the supposed Angela—I say sup- 
posed, because it wasn't Angela who lived at the 
villa after all—but beautiful Emily Archer, whose 
dramatic name is Mademoiselle D’Alembert.” 

‘Well, but what about this woman?” asked 
Juliana. “ Youhave interested me in her—I fancy 
you found her capable of any treachery or mischief 
by your description——” 

“Treachery |” echoed Edmund. “I don’t know 
what the deuce it was: but in the middle of the 
night—for I went to sleep at her cottage—she sud- 
denly came and awoke me, ani in a strange state of 
excitement bundled me out of the place. I really 
did think I saw a dagger in her hand: but it might 
have been fancy. Well, after that, 1 fell in with 
seven mounted highwaymen, led by a woman 
disguised as a man——” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Juliana. ‘ Go on.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt she was the one 
that stopped Marlow and Malton,” continued Ed- 
mund: “for she called herself Captain Chandos to 
me——~"” 

“The female higkwayman indeed!” observed 
Juliana, who experienced a sad sickening at the 
heart,as she remembered that this was the sister of 
her much-loved Francis Paton. 
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“Yes: butif she had been alone, she wouldn't 
have succeeded co well, I can tell you,” exclaimed 
Lord Saxondale. “ut with five ruffians to back 
her———” 

“ IT thought you said seven,” remarked Juliana. 

“Ah! five or seven, they were quite enough to 
overpower me in spite of the desperate resistance I 
made. I think I must have nearly done for one of 
them, and seriously injured another. You don’t 
know how I fought——” 

“ But that strange woman,” said Juliana—“ whero 
did you tell me she lived? Do you know, my dear 
Edmund, I am very much interested in these adven- 
tures of your’s: so you must tell me all the details. 
In the Seven Sisters’ Road, you say ?” 

“Just in that neighbourhood. The harridan’s 
cottage is situated in a ficld upon the left as you go 
up—not far from Hornsey Wood Tavern. It’s a 
lonely and queer place. But why do you ask so 
many questions? Are you anxious to visit the scene 
of my adventures ?” 

‘Heaven forbid! But you had better go up- 
stairs now and lie down: you look very much in 
wantof rest. I dare say we shall have an oppor- 
tunity presently of renewing our chat.” 

“Well, I do feel uncommon seedy,” rejoined Ed- 
mund, with another terrific yawn: “so I will take 
your advice.” 

Thus speaking he quitted the dining-room where 
this colloquy had taken place: but Juliana re- 
mained there for a few minutes to reflect upon all 
she had just heard. She was determined to see this 
woman of whom she and her brother had been 
speaking. She had two reasons for resolving upon 
this course: first, that she might endeavour to 
glean the cause of tho mysterious connexion be- 
tween her mother and that female—and secondly, 
that she might make the woman in a certain way 
serve her design of giving freedom to Constance. 
Her first thought was to set off at once and find 
the woman without delay: but a second thought 
showed her the necessity of waiting till she had as- 
certained the precise hour when the travelling- 
carriage was to be at the front-door on the morrow. 
Moreover, even if she were at once acquainted with 
this fact, she still saw the prudence of delay, be- 
cause if she went so soon, the woman might take 
it into her head to call upon Lady Saxondalo im- 
mediately afterwards, instead of waiting till the 
hour when Juliana meant to tell her to be at the 
house—and if she did thus call prematurely, the 
young lady’s scheme might be defeated. Therefore, 
having well reflected upon the matter, Juliana 
resolved to postpone until the evening her contem- 
plated visit. 

We need not dwell upon any farther details in 
respect to the vigilant guardianship exercised by 
Lady Saxondale over Constance throughout this 
day. Suffice it to observe that never did military 
sentinel more jealously or closely watch a prisoner 
than this patrician lady did her younger daughter. 
The only consolation experienced by poor Constance, 
was derived from the circumstance that Juliana 
contrived, unseen by her mother, to make another 
significant sign indicative of hope. Constance there- 
fore saw that her sister either suspected, or had by 
some means, ascertained the precise cause and na 
ture of this vigilance which their mother was ex- 
ercisiug over her, and that she was secretly working 
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in her behalf. But in what Julisna’s hope ocon- 
sisted—how she was working—or to what issue the 
whole affair was by her interventiun to be brought, 
the young lady could not possibly conjecture. 

It was about ning o’clock in the evening—after 
eoffec had been partakon of in the drawing-room 
—that Juliana retired to her chamber to hold an- 
other consultation with herself what course she was 


' ¢o pursue. She had not as yet succeeded in ascer- 


taining at what hour the travelling-carriage was 
ordered for the morrow. Her mother had said 
nothing upon the subject—and she was too proud 
to ask the question: but without obtaining this 
particular information, she did not see how it was 
possible to render the woman whom She meant to 
visit, useful in forwarding her designs. While she 
was pondering in this embarrassment, her chamber 
door opened, and Mary-Anne made her appear- 
ance. 

“J have some news, Miss,” said the abigail. 
‘Her ladyship has this moment issued orders for 
the carriage to be ready at nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

“This is just the information I required,” ex- 
claimed Juliana joyously. ‘“ Now, Mary-Anne, you 
must procced at once to the Marquis of Villebelle, 
and tell him to be in the immediate neighbourhood 
with a carriage, post-chaise, or vehicle of some sort 
by at least a quarter to nine in the morning. 
Arrange with him where he will be thus waiting 
with the conveyance. The rest may be left to me. 
And, Mary-Anne,” exclaimed Miss Farefield, as the 
maid was about to quit the chamber, “you must 
procure for me by some means or another the key 
of the side-gate, as I shall have to go out to- 
night.” 

“You, Miss P” cried Mary-Anne. 

“Yes: but I cannot enter into explanations now. 
You shall know everything hereafter. I have all 
my plans well settled and arranged in my mind. 
Of course you will accompany my sister to-morrow, 
should she succeed in escaping from her ladyship 
and joining the Marquis of Villebelle. And now 
lose no time—but hasten to his lordship’s lodg- 
in gs.” 

Mary-Anne accordingly departed to execute this 
commission ; and Juliana descended once more to 
the drawing room, where her mother and sister were 
still seated—the one a vigilant sentinel, the other a 
closely-guarded prisoner. Edmund,—who instead 
of his three hours’ nap, had been slecping the whole 
day in order to shake off the effects of the previous 
night’s debauch,—now made his appearance; and 
strolling with the half-careless half-languid air of a 
dissipated rake into the room, with his hat and 
gloves on, ready to sally forth again, he said, “ Well, 
mother, so I understand you are all going into the 
country to-morrow P” 

“Such is my intention,” was Lady Saxondale’s 
cold reply. 





“Well, I wish you luck. As for me, I would see 
the precious old castle burnt before I would go and | 


bury myself in it.” 

“No one asked for your company, sir,” replied | 
Lady Saxoudale ; “ and therefore perhaps you will ! 
spare your comments. By the bye, I may as well 
inform you that if you take that list of which you | 
recently spoke, to Marlow and Malton, they will 
attendto it. You understand me?” 
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“To be sure. I chan’t forget to do so. But 
cbout the allowance ?” 

“Every arrangeniont I made with you will be 
duly carried out by the solicitors,” 

“All right,” exclaimed Lord Saxondale. “ And 
now bye-bye. I wish you all a pleasant journey.” 

Thus speaking, he waved his hand in a half. 
patronizing half-familiar fashion, and without offer- 
ing to embrace either his mother or his sisters, 
lounged out of the room, to the great relief of Lady 
Saxondale, who was heartily glad to get rid of 
him. 

“Did I understand my brother correctly P” asked 
Juliana, after a pause, and addressing herself to her 
mother with frigid voice and look, “that it is your 
purpose to proceed into Lincolnshire to-morrow ?” 

“Ts this the first you have heard of it?” asked 
Lady Saxondale, looking steadily at the elder 
daughter. 

“The first. I do not remember that you had 
condescended to give me any information upon the 
subject ; and as for poor Constance, she seems to be 
overwhelmed by some melancholy which I cannot 
understand, but which at all events has the effect of 
placing a seal upon her lips.” 

“It is my intention to leave London to-morrow,” 
said Lady Saxondale. 

* Perhaps, then, you will have the goodness tu in- 
form me at what hour you purposo to leave,” con- 
tinued Juliana, as if previously altogether ignorant 
on the subject, “‘so that I may make whatsoever pre- 
parations are necessary.” 

“T have not as yet decided upon the hour,” re- 
turned Lady Saxondale, resolved to keep Constance 
as much in the dark as possible with respect to her 
arrangements, so that the abruptness and the early 
hour of departure might take her by surprise, leay- 
ing no opportunity for escape ;—and though for a 
moment she had fancied that Juliana might have 
heard something through the servants, she was now 
well satisfied to the contrary. Thus the elder daugh- 
ter’s duplicity deceived the astute and koen-sightcd 
mother. 

“Tf you are uncertain as to the hour of depar- 
ture,” said Miss Fairfield, “I had better commence 
my preparations to-night.” 

Lady Saxondale gave no answer, but affected to 
return to the book which lay open on the table be- 
fore her. Juliana made another quick sign of intel- 
ligence, indicative of hope, to Constance ; and bid- 
ding her good night—but without taking any far- 
ther notice of her mother—left the room. Ascending 
to her own chamber she whiled away half-an-hour 
in consulting a map of London, and in preparations 
for departure, the latter being made in case the 
journey should really take place, with or without 
Constance. At the expiration of that half-hour, 
Mary-Anne re-appeared. 

“Everything is arranged with his lordship,” she 
said, alluding to the Marquis of Villebelle. “He 
will have a carriage in waiting round the corner of 
the next street.’’ 

“ Good,” said Juliana. ‘“ And now for the key of 
the side-door ?” 

“Here it is,” replied Mary-Anne. “ Have you 
any farther commands, Miss ?” 

“No: none at present. Does the Marquis soom 
in good spirits ?” . 

“ He is full of hope, Miss, 1m consequence of the 
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assurance which I have given him that you are doing | not be at home. 


your utmost in behalf of Miss Constance.” 


“And we will succeed, too, Mary-Anne!” ex: | 
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She knocked again: an upper 
window was then opencd—and a harsh +oice, but 
just sufficiently feminine to show that it was @ 


elaimed Juliana in a tone of confidence: “I am cer- | woman’s, demanded who was there. 


tain we shall succeed. You had however better not | 


remain here any longer now; but bring me word 


when my mother and sister and the household have | 


retired.” 

Mary-Anne accordingly left the young lady’s 
chamber; and another hour passed. It was now 
eleven o'clock; and the faithful abigafl returned 
with the intimation that the inmates of the mansion 
had sought their respective chambers. Juliana was 
in readiness for her expedition. She had already 
put on a common straw garden-bonnet—the plainest 
dress she had in her wardrobe—and also the most 
unassuming shawl that she could find. Stealing 
down stairs, followed by Mary-Anne who carried 
the light, she passed out of the rear of the premises 
—issued from the side-gate—and telling the faithful 
maid that slo need not sit up for her, hastened 
away in the direction of Oxford Strect. Thore she 
entered a cab, and directed the driver to take her up 
to the Seven Sisters’ Road in the neighbourhood of 
Holloway. 

This ride Sook the best portion of an hour ; and it 
was midni¢ht when the intrepid Juliana descended 
from tho vohiclo at the commencement of the Seven 
Sisters’ Road. She paid the man liberally before- 
hand as an earnest of her good faith that sho would 
return; and bidding him wait for hor, no matter 
how long, she hastened along the road. It was a 
beautiful clear night—so bright and lovely indeed 
that the small print of a book might havo been 
read; and therefore all objects were visible to oven 
@ considerable distance. The map of London aud its 
environs which the young lady had taken care to 
consult previous to leaving home, liad sufficiently 
defined to her comprehension the whereabouts of 
the Hornsey Wood Tavern ; and trom what she had 
gleaned from her brother’s lips she had little diffi- 
culty in discovering the cottage of which he had 
spoken. Dut when sho turned out of the main road 
ang bean tu traverse the field which it was neccs- 
sary to pass through in order to reach the place of 
destination, she could not help feeling a sense of 
uttcr loncliness; and this being the first time in her 
life sho had ever found herself in such a position— 
alono, at the midnight hour, in the open country,— 
it is no wonder if for a minute she cxperienced a 
vague and shuddering terror. But naturally en- 
dowed with a strong mind, she speedily recovered 
her fortitude, and resolutely advanced tuwards the 
cottage. 

She now observed that it was indced a wretched 
poverty-stricken tumble-down habitation ; and as in 
the minds of the upper classes the loneliness and 
misery of a dwelling invariably associate themselves 
with the idea of treachery and crime, Juliana again 
felt that sense of shuddering terror come over her 
which she had already experienced. Sho therefore 
hesitated to proceed any farther with her present 
adventure: but the noxt moment conquering her 
foars, and blaming herself for even transiently giv- 
ing way to them, she entered the little enclosure 
surrounded by the broken fence—-advanced up to 
tne door—and knocked with her closed hand. 

For a few moments all continued silent within ; 
snd Juliana began to fear that the woman might 
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“T wieh to spenk to you for a few mcments,” re- 
| plied Juliana, “on very particular business.” 
j “ But who aro you? and from whom do you 
come ?”’ inquired the speaker from the window. 
“ Are you the same person who has been on tio 
or three occasions to Saxondale House?” asked 
Juliana, though by the glimpse she caught of the 
| countenance which was now thrust forth from the 
window, and which was surrounded by a great whita 
cap, she felt assured she was speaking to tho right 
individual. 

“Yes—I am the same. 
let you in.” 

The window was closed; and almost immediately 
afterwards the rays of a light glimmered forth 
through the dingy panes. Juliana heard the woman 
moving about in the room above as if hurrying 
on some clothing; and in two or three minutes 
more, steps wero heard descending the stairs within. 
The door was now opened; and the woman ap- 
peared, holding a light in her hand. ‘The glance 
which Juliana threw upon her at once cleared up 
any doubt which ini sit have remained in rospect to 
her identity. Sho Sind on the dirty white cap, and 
had thrown over her shoulders the dingy cloak that 

| had been previously mentioned: by Francis Paton 
,and Edmund; and morcover her features exactly 
answered the description given from the same 
sources. 

Juliana entered the hut, and was conducted into 

| the little wretchedly-furnished room on the ground- 
floor. Madge Somers louked very hard at the 

‘young lady; and instautly recoguizing the likeness, 
she said, “Why, you must be Lady Saxondale’s 
daughter ?” . 

“1am,” replied Juliana; “and therefore you may 
suppose it is under no ordinary circumstances thal 
my mother has sent me to you this night.” 

“For what purpose?” asked Madge, in her own 
terse and dogmatic style. 

* Lady Saxondalo wishes to see you on most par- 
ticular business at nine o'clock punctually in the 
morning. Can you be at Saxondale House precisely 
at that hour ?” 

“JT can—and I will,” answered Mage, evidently 
astonished at the invitation. “Is unything wrong, 
Miss ?”’ 

‘My mother will herself explain the business,” 
answered Juliana, “Of course it is connected with 
the secrets subsisting between yourself and her-——” 

“But am I to understand,” interrupted Madge, 
looking very hard at Juliana, “that her ladyship has 
afforded you any insight into those secrots ?” 

“Surely your own good sense must tcll you,” re- 
joined Miss Farefield, meoting the woman's gaze 
with the steadiness of her own, “that my mother 
could scarcely have entrusted me with such a mis- 
sion as this, unless sho had given mo the fullest ex. 
planations. I do indeed know what the secret is 
that enables you to hold my mother in your power,” 
added the wily Juliana, hazarding the remark in 
order to draw out the woman. 

And cunning though Madge herself was, yot 

Miss Farefield did succeed in drawing her ont. She 
pretended to be weary, and was therefore invited to 





Wait a moment: I will 
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rest herself awhile; and during the best part of an | tress. But Miss Farefield had not the slightest 
hour that she tarricd at the cottage, there was of | intention of giving the abig&il any account of her 
gourse some conversation. Upon what topic, there- | nocturnal expedition: she therefore spoke hur. 
fore, could they talk, save and except concerning | riedly and evasively—promised to tell her every 
the matter to which Juliana had at random alluded, | thing at a more fitting opportunity—and purposely 
but respecting which Madge Somers naturally fan- ; gave her some commissions to execute which would 





cied that the young lady possessed the fullest infor- | occupy the next half-hour and thus prevent farther 
mation? So well did the crafty Miss Farefield | conversation. Mary-Anne did not perceive that she 
manage her portion of the discourse, that until the | was treated with any deficiency of confidence, but 
end of this interview she sustained in Madge’s | expressed her delight at the assurance which Juliana 
mind the impression that she had known everything | vaguely gave her that measures were taken to 
previously; and when she took her leave, she de-| ensure the emancipation of Constance from the 
parted with tho full knowledge of all that she wanted | close thraldom in which she was now held. 
to learn. She took good care to slip ten or adozen| At half-past eight another lady’s-maid—Lucilla 
sovereigns into Madge’s hand; and the woman | by name—knocked at Juliana’s door; and upon 
faithfully promised to be at Saxondale House at/| being desired to enter, she said, “If you please 
nine o'clock. Miss, her Jadyship purposes to leave at nine o'clock 
Of strange contexture were the thoughts of Ju- | punctually, and hopes that you are now ready for 
liana Farefield as she retraced her way across the | breakfast, and that your things are all packed up.” 
field into the Seven Sisters’ Road. She had learnt ‘“‘ Here is the box I intend to take with me,” said 
ber mother’s secret: but it was a secret that ap-| Juliana. “ You can send up one of the footmen to 
palled her. If, ere she had set foot within the cot- | fetch it down and cord it.” 
tage of Madge Somers, she bad lived ten thousand} Miss Farefield then descended to the breakfast. 
years and in that time had exhausted herself in| parlour, where she found her mother and sister 
conjectures as to what her mother’s sccret could | already seated at table. Lady Saxondale appeared 
really be, she never would have lighted upon the | inclined to unbend in some slight degreo towards 
truth. The wildest flights of fancy never could | her elder daughter—probably deeming it convo- 
have reached that point to which accident had thus | nient that they should be upon less chilling terms 
suddenly and strangely brought her. Even as she | with each othor, especially as they had a long jour- 
pondered upon that stupendous secret, she felt like ney before them, during which the frigidity of 
one walking ina dream. She could scarcely believe | silence would prove irksome enough. Juliana her- 
in the astounding reality. Once or twice she actu- ; self had no objection to affect an inclination to meet 
ally stopped short to ask herself whether it were {her mother half way towards reconcilement, the 
indeed true that she had hoard what she thought | better to lull her into the complotest security and 
she had heard, and that sho knew what she believed | confidence as to the success of her own plan, so that 
herself to know. She looked around to fix her | the counter-plot which was arranged to happen 
attention upon particular objects near, in order to | should strike her ladyship with a suddenness that 
acquire the certainty that she was really awake and | would leave her paralyzed and helpless, thereby 
to sutisfy herself it was no delusive vision of the ensuring the escape of Constance. 
night. Then she walked on, and reached the vehicle “You look pale, Juliana,” said Lady Saxondale 
Which was waiting for her at the place where she | with an appearance of concern. 


had left it. “] have not slept well, mother, and have a violent 
Tho morning had just begun to dawn,—the bright | headache.” 
summer morning, bringing back the presence of| “The travelling will do you good.” a 


day to arouse a sleeping world, to bid the flowers} “TI hope so,” rejoined Miss Farefield. 
lift their heads and open their buds, and to signal} They talked on in this strain for a little longer; 
the matin hymn from the feathered choristers in | and at ten minutes to nino Lady Saxondale snid, 
trees and hedgerows. It was four o'clock whon | “We had now better put on our things; for the 
Juliana alighted from the cab in the vicinage of | travelling-carriage will be almost immediately at the 
Saxondale House; and with her veil carefully drawn | door. We have post-horses, of course. Two of the 
down over her countenance, so as to conceal her | footmen will ride on the box: Mary-Anne and Lu- 
features from the observation of the policeman | cilla will go in the rumble behind.” 
whom an amorous cook was just stealthily letting | Juliana once more ascended to her chamber, while 
out up the area-steps of a neighbouring mansion,— | Constance accompanicd Lady Saxondale to the 
Juliana sped on to the side-gatce. There she let hor- | latter's suite of apartments. But we should observo 
sclf in by aid of the key that she had with her, | that the elder sister had again found an opportunity 
and passed safcly into the mansion. Then, locking to make a sign indicative of hope to Constance. 
the back door, and fastening the bolts so as to avert Still was this young lady a prey to the deepest sus- 
suspicion of any one having issued from the house | pense as to tho meaning of all these signals of ine 
during the night, she regained her own chamber. | telligence: but still, likewise, did she derive some 
Thoroughly exhausted with her adventure, she | consolation therefrom, for she stood so dceply in 
epeedily sought her couch, and fell into a decp | need of solace! 
slumber: but the particulars of her interview with | The travelling-carriage, with four horses and two 
Madge Somers followed her in her dreams. postilions, drove up to the front of Saxondale House, 
She did not awake till eight o’clock, and would . The boxes were all corded in the hall, ready to be 
not perhaps have aroused herself then, had not stowed away upor the roof of the vehicle, where they 
Mary-Anne knocked at her chamber-door. Juliana were now speedily packed in the usual manner. 
hastened to give her admittance; and the lady’s- The two footmen who were to accompany the equis 
maid bent an inquiring look upon her young mis- ; page, were in attendance; os were also Mary-Anne 
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aud Lucila. Lady Saxondale and her two daughters 
were now alone waited fur. The clocks wero striking 
nine as thoy descended the great marble staircase, 
dressed for travelling. Constance held her mother’s 
arm—tho last precaution which her ladyship fancied 
that it would be necessary to take in order to ensure 
the departure of her younger daughter from London 
and guard against the possibility of flight. Juliana 
followed a few paces behind. They crossed the hall 
—thcey issued forth from the mansion—ono of the 
footmen held open the carriage-door, tho steps of 
which wero down. <A glow of triumph thrilled 
through the cntire form of Lady Saxondale as she 
feit conlident that all her plans had now reached the 





acme of success; but a similar glow was experienced: 


by Juliana Farclicld, as she caught sight of Madge 
Somers in her gld cloak, her dirty white cap, and 
with her forbidding looks of masculine harshness, 
rapidly approaching. 

“You got in first, Constance,” said Lady Saxon- 
dale: but at that instant she also caught sight of 
Madge Somers, and a ghastly paleness seized upon 
her as she staggered a pace or two back: then ut- 
terly losing her presence of mind, she advanced to 
meet the woman, entirely forgetting overything that 
regarded Constance. 

«¥ly, my dear sister !’? were the quickly-whispored 
words that Juliana now all in a moment breathed in 
the ears of Constance. “ Round tho first turning 
to the left—and you are saved!” 

Constance threw one look of affectionate gra- 
titude upon her sister, and sped away in the direc- 
tion indicated,—the faithful Mary-Anne following 
closo upon her heels. The fvotman—Lucilla—tho 
servants who were loitering on the threshold to be- 
hold the departure—cven tho very postilions them- 
selves, were struck with amazement at this precipi- 
tate flight of the young lady and her maid; and 
those who happened to turn their eyes the next 
moment upon Juliana, saw that her features were 
radiant with an expression of satisfaction and 
triumph. 

All that we havo just related was the work of a 
fow moments, during which Lady Saxondale had 
encountered Madge Somors and quickly demanded, 
“Why do you seek me now?” 

“By your own commands,” replied the woman, 
somewhat startled by this abrupt and most unex- 
pected question. 

“My commands ?”’ echoed hor ladyship. “ What 
mean youP”’—and a thousand wild terrific appre- 
hensions flitted in an instant through her brain 
with agonizing poignancy. 

“Did you not sond one of your daughters to mo 
last night——~” 

A shrick rosc up to Lady Saxondale’s lips—but 
she repressed it cre uttcred; and fecling like one on 
whom frenzy was fastening, she quickly turned her 
head. Juliana was standing alone by the carriage- 
door. Lady Saxondale rushed up to the vehicle 
and looked in: but ng Constance was there. That 
some hideous treachery had been practised, she felt 
convinced; and her looks instantancously flashed 
upon Juliana. Then, in her elder daughter’s coun- 
tenance did the wretched, almost maddened Lady 
Saxondale road the expression of malignant triumph 
which showed that the treachery was her’s and that 
it had fully suceeedod! 

For an instant the unhappy lady stood in utter 
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bewilderment, not knowing how to act; but with a 
sudden effort she regained some of her lost com- 
posure, and darting a terrible look upon Juliana, 
made an impatient gesture for Madgo Somers to 
follow her up the steps into the house. The next 
moment her ladyship and the woman traversed the 
hall, entered the dining-room, and thus disappeared 
from the view of Juliana and the amazed bekolders 
of this scene which was so extraordinary and so 
incomprehensible to them. 

Miss Farefield herself, not choosing to remain 
standing in tho strect as & target for the scrutinising 
looks of the servants and postilions,—and as a mat- 
ter of course not having a single word of explana. 
tion to give, even if she would have condescended 
to any,—slowly ascended into the hall; and ob. 
serving to one of the lacqueys, “If her ladyship 
should want me, I am hore,”—passed at once into 
the breakfast-parlour. 

The servants all exchanged glances of bewilder- 
ment. Every one appeared to ask the rest what on 
earth all this meant: but none could even venture 
so much as a conjecture to the solution of the 
mystery. Certain it was that Miss Constance had 
fled precipitately, with Mary-Anne closely follow- 
ing: certain also was it that Lady Saxondale had 
been strangely agitated on beholding that quecr- 
looking woman with whom she had now shut her- 
self up in the dining-room ;—and certain likewise 
was il thal Miss Juliana had experienced some good 
reason for triumphant satisfaction. Yes—all these 
things were certain cnough: but what was the 
explanation of then? One part of the drama 
looked uncommonly like an elopement: tho rest of 
it defied all conjecture. 

Juliana had not been quite ten minutes in the 
breakfast-parlour, when the door opened and her 
mother appeared upon the threshold. She was 
ghastly pale—a ghastliness enhanced by the bru- 
nette tint of her comploxion, the delicate duskiness 
of which now scemcd to have changed intuv the 
sullowness of death. Her lips were blanched—her 
eyes were fixed, but shot forth strange fires. Sho 
was evidently a prey to emotions agitating in bh -r 
bosom with all the pent-up fury of the boiling lava 
imprisoned within the volcano that still outwardly 
secms to sleep. 

*T am ready,” she said, in acold but deep voice. 

Juliana started for an instant as this intimation 
that the journcy was to be pursued met her cars: 
for she feared lest Constance had been brought 
back, But immediately recovering herself she rose 
from her scat and followed her mother from the 
room. ‘Lady Saxondale, who had now drawn down 
her veil to conceal from tho domestics the horrible 
feclings which sho knew to be reflected on her 
countenance, passed steadily on to tho carriago— 
entered it—and took her seat. Juliana followed ; 
and a glance at the interior of the vehicle quieted 
her apprehensions in a moment, showing her that 
Constance was not there. It was consequently 
with a renewed sensation of joyousne®s that she 
likewise entered the vehicle. 

“ Aro we to wait, my lady ?”’ asked tho footman, 
still holding the carriage door open; and he spoke 
hesitatingly, while perplexity and bewildermeut 
were depicted in his features. 

“No: wo will proceed at once,” was Lady Saxon- 
dalo’s reply: but it struck Juliana that it was givon 
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in the bewilderment of one who was in a state 
between stupor and despair. 

The steps were put up—the door was closed—the 
footman leapt to the box—and the equipage dashed 
away from tho door of Saxondale House. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE TETE-A-TETE IN THE TRAVELLING-CARRBIAGE. 


TOE carriage pursued its way at a rapid rate 
through the streets of the metropolis: the suburbs 
were reached and passcd—and the open country 
was pained. Nearly an hour had elapsed since the 
vehicle quitted Park Lane; and all this while not 
@ single word was spoken inside. 

Lady Saxondalo had thrown herself back in the 
corner of the carriage, and had remained perfectly 
motionless from the commencomont of the journey : 
her veil was still over her countenance, so that 
Juliana was totally unable to obtain the slightest 
indication as to her mother’s feclings or what was 
now passing in her mind. Tho young lady herself 
sat absorbed in thought, revolving all she had heard 
during the past night and all that had happened 
this morning: she wondered where her sister and 
the Marquis of Villebelle were at the moment—and 
with a subdued sigh she thought of Francis Paton. 

Presently Lady Saxondale slowly raised herself 
from that reclining posture, and as slowly lifted her 
veil. Juliana mechanically turned her eyes upon 
her mother, and gave a sudden start—indced, could 
scarcely repress a ecream—on beholding the fiendish 
expression with which that mothcr was regarding 
her. Grandly handsomo as Lady Saxondalo natu- 
rally was, sho seemed at that moment absolutely 
hideous: her features were all convulsed with a 
satanic rage—her set teeth gleamed between her 
ashy lips which contortion kept apart—her nobly 
pencilled brows were corrugated—her lofty fore- 
head was contracted into wrinkles—while her eyes 
glared, or even glowered in a manner horrible to 
@ntemplate. 

“Ah! you are frightened, detestable girl!” she 
said in a thick husky voice: then as her counte- 
nance gradually assumed a more natural appear- 
ance, still however romaining ghastly pale, and tith 
sinister fircs gleaming in the eyes, she added, 
“ Juliana, what do you think of yourself after all 
that you have done ?” 

“Tf you allude to the affair of Constance,” re- 
sponded the elder daughter, now having recovered 
the most perfect self-possession, “I rejoice and I 
triumph.” 

“ Perish Constance !” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
vehomently. “I cast her off—I abandon her for 
ever! I discard her: she is no longer a daughter of 
mine! Let her go, to become the paramour of a 
married man: let her drag out her life in infamy, 
shame, and dishonour! When tho French adven- 
turer is tired of hor, he will thrust her off. She will 
perhaps come back to me, full of contrition and re- 
morse: I will spurn her. Then she will go and 
fling herself into the arms of some new lover; and 
he in turn will cast her away from him when 
satiated. Perhaps she will come back again to me: 
I will spurn her with my foot as before. Then she 
will continue in the ways of profligacy, passing 
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from lover to lover, but each time descending 
lower and lower in the social scale—till at length 
she will take her infamy with her into the streets. 
And there,” added Lady Saxondale, with accents of 
bitter irony, but which were almost immediately 
succeeded by a strange and unnatural laugh resem- 
bling an. hysterical shriek—“ sho will drac herself on 
through all pollutions—there the daughter of patri- 
cian parents will suffer all insults and all igngmi- 
nies, till at longth her wretched carcer will close 
in a ditch or a lazar-house !”” 
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“ T have listened to this tirade of your’s, mother, 


with unspeakable horror and the deepest disgust,” 
said Juliana, at first somewhat frightened by the 
terrible vehemence with which Lady Saxondalo 
spoke, but afterwards showing an air of loathing 
and abhorrence. “ Whatever Constance may have 
this day done, it was your tyranny that drove her to 
it; and as for tho picture you have drawn, it is 
quite clear that in your, malignant wickedness you 
depict what you desire should happen.” 

“You are adopting proud and haughty language 
towards me,” said Lady Saxondale, now bending 
upon Juliana looks as ferocious as those of a tigress. 
“ Infamous girl! what diabolical treachery did you 
practise during the past night !” 

“ And what a fearful secret did I learn, mother,” 
retorted Miss Farefield. 

“Ah! asceret—yes! I know that you discovered 
it: I know that by means of the most detcstablo 
artifice you wormed it out of that woman who, 
cunning as sho generally is, was nevertheless 
thrown off her guard by your matchless duplicity. 
Well, that secret-—go and proclaim it if you liket 
Are you disposed to do soP_ On my soul, it has cost 
me so much to keep it, that it would now take but 
little to induce me to proclaim it to the world at 
once. Therefore, Juliana, do not think that by the 
knowledge of this secret you have got me in your 
power, so that I shall henceforth cringe to your 
tyranny. If you imagine this, you are very much 
mistaken.” 

Lady Saxondale had spoken with extreme volu- 
bility, and in such a state of frenzied excitement 
that her daughter had never seen her exhibit before. 
She would perhaps have gone on longer: but ex- 
hausted and breathless, she sank back in the corner 
of the carriage. 

“Tt is no usc, mother, for you to affect an utter 
recklessness with regard to this secret,” said Juliana, 
in a voice that was spiteful in its very coldness. 
You know perfectly well that all you have just 
been saying is not only fulse, but purely nonscnsical. 
As long as you cling to life, will you cling to tnut 
secret: but even if you had made up your mind to 
suicide, you would not tell that scereé to a living 
soul ere you accomplished the work of  scll- 
destruction. You might leave the secret, or rather 
its elucidation, written upon papor, so as to exercise 
a posthumous revenge against ono whom you hate 
most cordially: but you would not dare look the 
world in the face and explain all tho past.” . 

“ You know not what I shall dare—you know not 
what I shall be goaded to!” exclaimed Lady Saxon- 
dale, quivering all over witha terrible rage, which 
appeared as if it must vent itself by doing her 
daughter a mischief—for it was the rage of the 
tiger-cat. ‘“ Why are you here?” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, after a few moments’ pause: “why did you 
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net go away with your sister? or why do you not 
run after your Francis Paton? Ah! have I called 
a blush up to those proud cheeks of your’s? What 
are you? the mistress of a menial hind! You have 
had a lacquey for your paramour——faugh !” 

“@o on, mother,” said Juliana, the carnation 
hwe suddenly flitting from her cheeks and leaving 
them colourless; but still sho battled successfully 
against the rage which Lady Saxondale’s words had 
excited within her. ‘Go on, mother: you will not 
provoke me to come to actual blows with you; for 
that I presume to be your object now. It would be 
& pretty thing for tho postilions and servants to 
learn that the brilliant Lady Saxondale and her 
daughter fought like two cats in their travelling- 
carriage P” 

** Juliana, how is all this to end?” exclaimed the 
miserable woman; and with an involuntary motion 
she appeared to wring her hands. “My God! is it 
possible that all this has happened? Nothing but 
troubles have come upon me lately; and when I 
told you just now that I cared not if the world knew 
everything, I spoke my thoughts. But, Ah! I re- 
member—you then talked of suicide, and in con- 
noxion with myself. I£ you only knew how near I 
am. resolving at this moment upon that catastrophe, 
you would say naught to goad me on to it. But 
again I ask, how is all this to ond? You and I, 
Juliana, cannot live togethor upon these terms.” 

“It was not I who offered to accompany you 
down into Lincolnshire,” was the young lady’s 
freezing reply. “By tho mere fact of your coming, 
you knew that I was bound to accompany you. 
Besides, after your interview with that woman just 
now, you came and told mo you were ready. Did 
not this mcan that you desired me to follow you?” 

“T was half mad at the time—I knew not what I 
wns doing,” answered Lady Saxondale. “The car- 
riage was at the door—flight from home seemed in 
itself a rcliof—it appeared as if one could flee away 
from thought! Besidos, it would not do to stultify 
onesclf before all the domestics by countermanding 
the carriage. And yet, good heavens! what must 
they have thought to see Constance disappear thus 
suddenly, and mo compelled to conduct that vile 
harridan into tho houso—then closet myself with 
her-———Oh ! it is enough to drive one to frenzy! 
But after all, I was wrong not to institute a chase 
after Constance. We will return—we will retrace 
our way!”—and Lady ‘Saxondale was about to 
thrust her head forth to command the postilions to 
stop, when Juliana pulled her back. 

“Tf you think of returning to London in the hope 
of discovering Constance,” she said quickly, “ you 
may save yourself the trouble. The arrangements 
were so admirably made that all pursuit and scarch 
would be useless.” 

“‘And these arrangoments were made by you!” 
ericd Lady Saxondale, fiercely. ‘“ Consummate hy- 
pocrite that you are, Juliana—I hate you! I hate 
you!” 

‘You call me a hypocrite—do you? ‘Well, it is 
by no means unusual or unnatural for daughters to 
take aiter their mothers,” retorted Juliana. 

“Oh! this becomes intolerable !” said Lady Saxon- 
dale, now utterly unable to restrain a violent out- 
burst of agoniscd feelings: and she not only wrung 
her hands, but gave way to her tears. 

Yeo—that proud, haughty, high-spirited woman 
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wept bitterly; and convulsive sobs rent her bosom. 
Sho felt herself subdued—crushed—overwhelmed. 
Her soul was filled with hideous passions, chiefly 
with a horrible spite against the daughter by her 
side—but a spite which she knew not how to vent. 
She could have turned round and dragged her nails 
down Juliana’s face—she would havo gloried in 
spoiling that grand beauty which was a reflection 
of her own—she could have torn out her daughter's 
oycs—have dashed out her tceth—have dug her 
nails deep into Juliana’s flesh! How she restrained 
herself she scarcely knew: and it was perhaps be- 
cause she felt that her rage was thus so impotent 
that she gave vent to her spite in tears, and sobs, 
and in the wringing of her hands. But this out- 
burst of emotion calmed the unnatural excitement to 
which she had been worked up; and she recovered 
some degree of composure. Drawing down her veil 
again, she relapsed into silence. 

It is not our purpose to dwell at any unnecessary 
length upon this journey into Lincolnshire—a 
journey which lasted until the evening. We must 
however obsorve that little was the conversation 
which ensued for the rest of the way between the 
mother and daughter. Lady Saxondale occasionally 
broke forth into fresh reproaches, to which Juliana 
was not slow in giving equally cutting retorts: un- 
til at length the mother, wearied of the horrible 
excitement attendant upon these fierce bickerings, 
shut hersclf up in a sullen reserve. In this way 
the last three hours of the journey were passed; 
and as the sun was setting, the towers and battle- 
mented buildings of Saxondale Castle gradually 
developed themselves to the view of the travellers. 

The carriage dashed up to the front entrance 
of the castle, where the servants were assembled to 
reccive their mistress and her daughters. A letter 
which Lady Saxondale had written on the previous 
day, made them aware of her intended visit: for 
we should observe that there was a full complement 
of domestics always kept up at Saxondale Castle. 
The moment tho cquipage stopped, the servants 
perceived that her ladyship was accompanied by 
her elder daughter only; and when, after their mis: 
tress and Juliana had passed into the hall, attended 
by the senior domestics and Lucilla, those who re- 
mained outside learnt from the footmen who came 
with the carriage undor what mysterious circum- 
stances Miss Constance Farefield had suddenly dis- 
appeared with Mary-Anne, they were as much as- 
tonished as the household in Park Lane had been. 

Two years had clapsed since Lady Saxondale had 
last visited the castle. Her visite were neither fre- 
quent in themselves, nor very lengthy when they 
were paid,—it being generally believed that her 
ladyship had no particular affection for her country- 
seat in Lincolnshire. During that interval of two 
years no change had taken place in the ancient ea:- 
fice: nor indeed during the far longer interval of 
nineteen years since first wo introduced our reader 
to that castellated mansion, had time effected much 
visible alteration. There it was still, that ancient 
castle—frowning in gloomy grandeur above the 
river and over the landscape through which the 
Trent winds its way !—there it was, that assemblage 
of buildings, constituting in thoir vastness one of 
the grandest and most remarkable mansions belong- 
ing to the British Aristocracy ! e 

Lady Saxondale and Juliana ascended to their re- 
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spective bed-rooms, each attended by a maid; and 
having achieved some alterations in their toilet after 
their long, dusty, and fatiguing journey, they de- 
scended to the dining-room, where a late dinner— 
or rather supper, as it might be called in strict 
reference to the hour—was served up. But neither 
felt much inclination for the dainties spread before 
them; and they soon proceeded to the drawing- 
room, to take the more welcome refreshment of tea 
or coffee. 

What a host of recollections now swept back to 
the mind of Lady Saxondale! It was to this room, 
nineteen years back, that Ralph Farefield had fol- 
lowed her from the chamber of the dead old Lord 
Saxondale, to satisfy himself that the child whose 
restoration had been announced to him was really 
there. As the widow of that old lord now cast her 
eyes around, every incident of that scene appeared 
to spring up to her view with as vivid a reality as 
when it took place at the time. There was the spot 
where Mabel was sitting at the moment with the 
child in her arms: there was also the spot where 
her ladyship’s father, the Rev. Mr. Clifton, had said 
in the fervour of his grateful piety, “God in his 
mercy be thanked for the dear babe’s restoration !” 
~—there too was the window-recess where she and 
Ralph had conversed together when she gave him 
that uppointment in the chapel—an appointment 
which he kept, but whence he never departed alive! 
And where now were all those of whom she was 
thus thinking? Ralph Farefield had perished miser- 
ably and mysteriously; and the Jady had unex- 
pectedly and startlingly found herself not long back 
confronted with his embalmed corpse in the museum 
at Dr. Ferney’s dwelling. Years had elapsed since 
her father the Rev. Mr. Clifton had gone down into 
the tomb; and many a sun had since shone upon 
the church and many a wintcr’s wind had howled 
around the walls of that same sacred edifice in the 
vaults of which his remains were interred. And 
Mabel—she likewise was no more: but a few days 
only had elapsed since she departed from this lifo, 
as detailed in a previous chapter. But the child 
wifich nineteen years back that same Mabel had 
held in her arms in this same drawing-room—for 
whose restoration Mr. Clifton had poured forth his 
gratitude—and whose presence there had so cruelly 
damped all the magnificent hopes and aspirations 
of Ralph Farefield,—that child had grown up to 
become a bitter curse to Lady Saxondale—the ob- 
ject of her hatred—and as she herself had so bit- 
terly expressed it, “a viper that she had cherished 
to sting her !” 

As her ladyship sat in this drawing-room with 
Juliana on the first ovening of their return to the 
castlo, her thoughts were assuredly of no agreeable 
complexion. All the memories with which this very 
room was associated, were fraught with unspeakable 
mournfulness for her. A deep gloom succeeding 
the terrific excitement of all the earlier part of the 
day, had fallen upon her spirits; and she felt a pre- 
sentiment of approaching evil. She regretted 
having come to Saxondale Castle: the silence that 
prevailed throughout the edifice, appeared to strike 
her with a tomb-like awfulness. In London she 
was in the midst of life and gaiety. The mansion 
in Park Lane being smaller, there were the constant 
soundwof persons moving about the house: but 
here, in this vast baronial edifice, nothing was 
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heard. In the metropolis, splendid equipages were 
constantly dashing by the mansion: here naught 
went by except the silent river pursuing its steady, 
noiseless, ani inanimate way. In London, Lady 
Saxondale might have plunged into all imaginable 
gaieties for the purpose of drowning thought: here 
she must reckon upon passing hours and hours 
alone, or else in the companionship of a daughter 
whom she detested almost as much as she hated Ed 
mund himself. Altogether, Lady Saxondale expe. 
rienced a deep regret that she should have quitted 
the metropolis and come down into Lincolnshire. 

Juliana sat apparently half-dozing in her chair, but 
in reality watching her mother’s countenance. She 
herself experienced a gloomy despondency which she 
could not shake off; and she also rogretted having 
left London. There she might have heard of Con- 
stance: there she might have carried out her design 
of ensnaring some old lord in his dotage, or some 
antiquated commoner, into the matrimonial noose, 
and thus be enabled to indulge in her licentious 
passion for Francis Paton. But here, in the country, 
there was by no moans the same chanco of accom- 
plishing her aims: and as for Francis, she would 
lose sight of him altogether, and on her return to 
London know not how to fall upon any clue to his 
discovery. Thus was it that both mother and 
daughter felt the gloom of Saxondale Castle strike 
with a chill to their souls and plunge their spirits 
into the deepest desnondency. 

The clock in the tower over the entrance pro- 
claimed the hour of ten, when her ladyship starting 
from her reverie, pulled the bell somewhat violently. 
A footman answered the summons; and she de- 
sirod him to order her maid to attend with 
chamber-candles. Shortly afterwards Lucilla made 
her appearance; and as Lady Saxondale rose to 
issuc from the room, she was struck by observing 
that the young woman’s countenance looked pale 
and agitated. She gazcd again: and although 
Lucilla endeavoured to composo her features, yct 
Lady Saxondale’s kcen penetrating cyes could not 
be deceived by this attempt on the abigail’s part to 
veil unpleasant feelings. 

“Ts anything tho matter?’ domanded Lady 
Saxondale. : 

“The matter? Oh, no, my lady,” replied Lucilla, 
now blushing and looking very much confused. 

“Yes, but I can see there is,” cricd her ladyship. 
“Tell me, Lucilla—you need not be afraid to speak 
—what is the matter? I see that there is some- 
thing upon your mind.” 

“Your ladyship would perhaps be angry,” said 
the young woman, still hesitating. 

“J have already told you not to be afraid to 
speak frankly. What is the matter?” 

“Only, my lady, I was rather frightened by what 
I had heard down in the servants’ hall——~” 

“‘ And what is that? ‘Do for heaven’s sake make 
use of your tongue, and let us hear of what 
nature the gossip is that has so alarmed you.” 

‘Please, my lady, the servants say that last night 
there was a ghost seen in the western side of the 
castle.” 

The reader will recollect that the whole of this 
portion of the edifice to which Lucilla had just 
alluded, as well as the extremity that may be 
termed the back or northern part of the building, 


‘had long been disused, but not shut up—for the 
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puoms which were in those quarters had for years 
and years past been attended to with the greatest 
care and shown as curiosities to all guests visiting 
the castle. These rooms were all furnished in the 
style of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: the 
walls were hung with tapestry, which however was 
for the most part torn and tattered ; and altogether 
the aspect of those apartments was that of the in- 
terior of the ancient mansions which romancists 
love to describe, and which superstition dcems most 
congenial to the presence of spirits from the other 
world. Nor must it bo forgotten that the chapel 
was on the western side, overlooking the River 
Trent,—that same chapel where Lady Saxondale’s 
uppvintment was kopt by Ralph Farefield, but from 
which he never went forth alive ! 

At that announcement relative to the ghost which 
Lucilla had just made, Lady Saxondale gave a con- 
temptuous smile—as did also Juliana. The former 
was turning away to proceed to her chamber, when 
tho latter said, “Perhaps you will tell us, Lucilla, 
something more about this apparition P”’ 

The maid hesitated, secing that Lady Saxondale 
was moving away: but her ladyship suddenly 
stopped, and again turning round, said, “ Yes—give 
us tho particulars: for it is possible that there may 
be ghosts with a predatory intent secreted in the 
castle; and if so, it will be as well to have a 
thorough examination of the place ore we retire to 
rest.” 

“ From what I have been told, my lady,” an- 
swered Lucilla, “it appears that somo of the ser- 
vants went into the tapestry-rooms yesterday to 
dust them and open the windows. Rvobert,”—allud- 
ing tv ono of the footmen,—*“ went into the chapel 
to open the windows there; and he entered the 
cloister of tombs. At that moment he thought he 
heard a door shut; and going back into the chapel, 
he saw that the door of the vestiary, which he had 
noticed to be open a few minutes before, was now 
closed. For the moment he was rather startled : 
but he opened it, and Jooked in. No one was there; 
and he accordingly concluded that it must have 
been the draught from the entrance of the chapel 
that had made the door shut. He therefore thought 
no more of the matter. In the evening he and two 
or three others of the servants went back to shut 
the windows again. They had lights with them: 
for it was then dusk. Having closed the windows 
in the rooms and the corridor, they passed into the 
chapel: but just at tho instant they entered the 
place they saw a shape glide into the vestiary. 
They ran out in a terrible fright; but ashamed of 
themselves, stopped short in the passage. Then 
Robert mentioned the circumstance about the door 
shutting in the morning. They all resolved to go 
and explore the vestiary together. They did so, 
but saw nothing. They even opencd the door 
which leads down into the vaults: but I do not 
think they descended the steps. However, the ser- 
vants are all full of the idea that a ghost was really 
socn ; and I hope your ladyship will not be angry 
with me for having felt a little frightened after 
what I heard—nor yet you, Miss——”’ 

“Angry with you!” ejaculated Juliana: “who 
can be angry with you, for having told what you 
heard and what you wore desired to tell P” 

“ It is very ridiculous,” said Lady Saxondale, but 
with a certain air uf constraint, and also in a low 
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and altered voice ;—“ very ridiculous indeed for the 
domestics to give way to such foolish alarms. No 
doubt the wind caused the door to shut in the morn- 
ing, and a shadow frightened the silly crcatures in 
the evening. It would be giving too much import- 
ance to the matter to institute any additional 
search. I shall now retire. Good night, Juliana.” 

“Good night, mother,” responded the young 
lady: and rising from her seat, she rang the dell for 
another maid to attend upon herself. 

It must not be thought that this interchange of 
the usual valedictions between the mother and 
daughter proved that a reconciliation had taken 
place. They were still as much at enmity as ever: 
they had not exchanged ten words since they 
alighted at the castle—and it was only for the sake 
of appearances that they had thus wished cach 
other good night in the presence of Lucilla. 

On proceeding to her apartment, attended by the 
maid, Lady Saxondale was struck by its gloomy ap- 
pearance. Not but that it was splendidly furnished, 
and belonging to what was termed the inhabited 
portion of the castle, was completely modernized in 
all its appointments: yet still it was vory different 
from the elegant and cheerful bed-chamber which 
she was wont to occupy at Saxondale Housein Lon- 
don. Tho deep doorway—the arched windows—the 
immense chimney-picce—the huge cornices, elabo- 
rately carved and inwrought with armorial bear- 
ings—struck her in strong contrast with tho light, 
airy, and pleasing architectural arrangements of the 
mansion in the metropolis. Besides, this apartment 
was so spacious that although wax-candles burnt 
upon the toilet-table and a lamp on another table 
on the opposite side, the remote corners appeared to 
be enveloped in gloom. But Lady Saxondale strug- 
gied hard to throw off the oppressive fecling which 
sat so heavily upon her; and her pride would not 
let her make any comment upon her sensations in 
the presence of Lucilla. 

When her night-toilet was completed and the 
maid was dismissed, Lady Saxondale did not imme- 
diately seek her couch. She could not conceal from 
herself that the ghost-story had made a certain 4m- 
pression upon her. If she had becn asked whether 
she believed in the possibility of apparitions from 
the other world, she would have scornfully replied 
if the negative; and even if she had sat down de- 
liberately to ask herself whether she entertained 
such a bolief, the secret response to her own self-put 
query would have been precisely the samo. Moro- 
over, the reador is already aware that she was a 
very strong-minded woman. But her spirit had 
been much kent by the incidents of the morning: 
the torrific excitement through which sho had 
passed had left in its reactionary influence the 
darkest despondency hovering around her soul ; and 
her reflections in the drawing-room had conjured up 
memories and associations but too well calculated 
to increase the depression of her mind. She was 
therefore peculiarly susceptible of the gloomy im- 
pressions made by the antique appearance of the 
spacious apartment, notwithstanding all the embel- 
lishments of modern splendour which under other 
circumstances would havo entirely eclipsed or 
absorbed that air of sombre heaviness: and in like 
manncr was her imagination, borne down and 
os as it was, accessible to a supeystitiou: 
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She did not therefore immediatcly retire to rest 
Perhaps, in addition to all that we have just detailed, 
there were still darker and deeper fears haunting 
her mind, excited by the memories of the past and 
the associations of the present. She felt afraid to 
enter her couch. -But at length literally ashamed 
of her tcrrors, sho said aloud, “ This weakness on 
my part is preposterous!” — and she advanced 
towards the bed. 

But obedient to an irresistible impulse, she stooped 
down, raised the drapery, and looked under it. No 
object of alarm met her eyes; and rising up again, 
she once more blamed herself for her silly fears. 
But still she had not the courage to lie down; and 
almost beforo she was aware of it, she found herself 
looking into the cupboards, and with the lamp in 
her hand taking a close survey of the apartment. 
Kven to the dressing-room opening thence, and to 
a bath-room which lay beyond, did she push her 
investigation: but still she discovered naught to 
alarm her. 

* Now,” sho said to herself, “I will lie down :”— 
but as she again approached the couch, she expe- 
rienced a vague and deepening terror for which she 
could not altogether account. 

Replacing the lamp upon the table, sho stood 
hesitating in the middle of the room. She caught a 
glimpse of her countenance in the mirror suspended 
above the toilet-table, and saw that it was very pale. 
Hor own looks frightened her, and a cold shudder 
swept throuch her entire frame. Ter glossy black 
hair was gathored up beneath an elegant cap—a 
morning wrapper enveloped her superb form—her 
naked feet were thrust into embroidered slippors— 
and there she stood in the middle of the apartment, 
like a grand statue of classic beauty oppressed with 
a dumb deep consternation which she could not 
shake off. 

“No, no,—it cannot be!” she suddenly said to 
herself, with the desperate effort of a naturally 
strong mind endeavouring to cast away tho incubus 
of a terror to the cause of which her proper intelli- 
gence could not assent: “ the spirits of the departed 
dognot walk upon earth! And yet if it were so, 
the shade of him may indeed be supposed to revisit 
that place——” 

But here hor thoughts abruptly stopped short, 
for she dared not pursue their tenure: and then, by 
une of those inscrutable impulses which sometimes 
make their influence felt upon the denizens of this 
world, she experienced a shuddering desire to visit 
the spot to which she had just alluded and satisfy 
herself that there was no cause for alarm. Indeed, 
she began to feel that until sho had dono this she 
could not hope to shake off the vague terrors which 
had seized upon her—much less to pass her nights 
in tranquillity beneath that roof. And now all the 
fortitude of this naturally strong-minded woman 
. came back to her aid; and she resulved upon obey- 
ing the secret impulse which was every moment 
becoming paramount above the altcrnatives of obe- 
dionce or disobedience. It was growing irresis- 
tible! 

“If his spit may appear to any one, it will be 
certain to appear to me,” she said to herself. “If 
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deed smile at the fears which have crept upon me— 
and they will revisit me no more.” 

These reflections, to, which she could not have 
possibly been led in the broad day-light, wera 
natural onough et the hour of night, when in- 
fluences unknown in the sunshine exercise their 
mystic and indomitable sway. Lady Saxondale 
hastoned to throw on some additional clothing; 
and taking the lamp in her hand, she issued from 
the room. She paused just ontside the threshold to 
assure herself that the household had retired to rest 
and that all was still within the castle~and hearing 
no sound, she passed onward through the passages 
and corridors leading to the western side of the 
edifice. In a few minutes she reached that corridor 
whence the chapel opened; and here she stopped 
short suddenly, saying to herself, “Tho feeling that 
has brought me hither argues a greater weakness 
than the vague terror which first gave rise to it.” 

She was about to retrace her way: but no-sho 
could not. An irresistible impulse urged her on; 
and in a sort of desperation, she said, “ Yes, I will 
proceed, if it be only to convince myself that I have 
the courage to do so!” 

She accordingly opened the chapel-door; and 
though it was the middle of summer, the place 
struck chill to her flesh, lightly clad as she was. 
She advanced a few paces, and then paused to listen 
and to look around. All was still—and no object 
of terror met her eyes. Through the open arched 
entrance her looks plunged into the cloister: but 
the light of tho lamp did not penetrate far enough 
to develop in shapcly outline the objects it con- 
tained: they looked like things darker than the 
darkness which enveloped them. She glanced to- 
wards the vestiary, and a shudder passed throuch 
hor frame—while her countenance, already pale, 
grew paler still. But it was not that sho saw any- 
thing to alarm hor: for she did not. ‘The door was 
shut—and all was silence, and stillness, and im- 
moveability around. 

Sho made a step forward to approach that ves- 
tiary; but with another cold shudder—a dread 
abhorrence for that spot—she turned aside and 
passed into tho cloister. Now she was amidst the 
tombs, and in the presence of that colossal figure 
of black marble representing a warrior in complete 
armour with the vizor closed,-—the stone effigy cf 
the founder of the proud race of Saxondalo! Her 
ladyship was not a woman to tremble before this 
cold inanimate form; and she remained gazing 
upon it, as it stood there in its life-like attitude 
with the left hand upon the hip and the right arm 
extendcd towardsthedoor. Sheeven felt the proud 
satisfaction of proving her own courage by lingering 
thus in that place of tombs and in the presence of 
that marble man. At length she turned away; and 
now with a firmer step, a stronger compression of 
the lips, and a more daring spirit of research, she 
approached the vostiary. Without hesitation—~ 
without even allowing herself to pause, lest her 
fortitude should fail her—she at once opened the 
door. As the huge portal moved slowly upon its 
hinges, the light of the lamp which she carried 
in her hand threw its beams into the place; and 


so, better mect the apparition at once, than live in | then, with a still unflinching boldness, she crossed 
constant terror of beholding it draw aside the bed ! tho threshold. 


curtains or emerge from the obscurity of some | 
this room. But if not, thon shall I in- : 


eorner 





But, Ah! how was it that tho lamp fell not from 
her hand ?—for at tho instant her blood all scemed 
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to curdle in her veins—the pulsations of her 


heart stood still—and an appalling consternation 
seized spoll-like upon her. A form fn human 
shapo was stretched upon the huge oaken ohest 
wherein the silver plate of the altar and the gar- 
ments of the priests were wont to be kept in tho 
Catholic period of that chapel’s existence. But 
only for an instant Jasted the superstitious na- 
ture of her horror :—transient as any human 
feeling can be, it was succeeded by another 
though scarcely legs fearful spocies of consterna- 
tion, as she recognised in that recumbent sleep- 
ing figure the unmistakablo form and features of 
Chifia the Cannibal! 


ONMAPTER LV. 


THE VESTIARY OF TOE CITAPET. 


Lapy Saxonpayx's first impulse was to fly—to 
raise an alarm—and to have the villain arrested : 
but all in a moment the light of tho lamp flashing 
upon his eyes, awoke him—and he started up. Ho 
had slept with a loaded pistol by his side, which ho 
instinctively clutched and presented at her ladyship, 
so that she still remained petrified with horror: but 
immediately recognizing her, he lowered the weapon, 
and giving vent to a subducd chuckling laugh, said 
in his usual growling tone, “Why, what on earth 
brings you here, ma’am, at this hour P” 

Lady Saxondale, recovering somewhat of her pro- 
sence of mind, glanced around to assure herself that 
the ruffian had no companions with him; and per- 
ceiving that ho was alone, she grew more cour- 
ageous—so that it was cvon with a return of her 
accustomed haughtiness of look and manner, that she 
said, “ Rather should I ask how dare you sct foot 
within these walls?” 

“Vor want of a better home at the present,” replied 
Chiffin, as coolly as if there were not the slightest 
cause for alarm on his own account: and indeed 
such was his conviction. 

“ But what is to prevent mo from summoning 


my domestics and handing you over to the grasp of 


justice?” demanded Lady Saxondale, wishing to 
ascertain the precise grounds of the man’s self- 
sufficiency: for sbe could not help seeing that he 
considered her to be to a certain extent in his 
power. 

“What should prevent you?” he said: “ why, 
several things, to be sure—and I dare say you ain’t 
far off from guessing some of ’em.” 

“Name them,” rejoined Lady Saxondale, ab- 
ruptly: for the terrible suspicion flashed to hor 
mind that perhaps Madge Somers had betrayed her 
secret to the Cannibal, although the woman had po- 
sitively sworn to her ladyship in the morning of that 
day, at Saxondale House, that she had troasured it 
closely in her own breast until it was inveigled from 
her by Juliana—but that to Juliana alone had she 
ever mentioned it. 

“ Name them—eh ?” echoed tho Cannibal. “Well, 
in the first place, it was rather a rum thing the way 
that my friend and employer Mr. Ralph Fare. 
ficld———” 


“Ah!” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, starting as if 


a viper had suddenly plunged its fangs into her 
leg: and then she glanced instinctively towards the 
deor leading down to the subterranean vaults. 











hastily. 
Somers asserts a claim upon my gratitudo :”—and 
with a secret feeling of indescribable relief and satis- 
faction she mentally added, “ He does not know the 
secret. Madge has proved faithful.” 
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“Oh! then you didn’t know that me and Mr 
Farefield was intimate?” said the Cannibal: “ but 
such was the case. I should have thought Madge 
Somers would have mentioned that circumstance to 


your ladyship. I told her all about it one night not 


very long ago; and as of course I know shw’s been 
in communication with your ladyship, I thought she 
might have spoke on that subject.” 

“She never did,” observed Lady Saxondale, with 


nervous petulance. “Do you know why sho has 
been in communication with me?”’—and she fixed 
her eyes earnestly upon the Cannibal. 


‘Why, I suppose because she saved your son’s 


life that night up at her cottage—for what reason 
though I never could tell, as I shouldn’t have spared 
him—and that’s the truth.” 


“Yes, yes—you aro right,” said Lady Saxondale 
“That is the reason why the woman 


“Well, but as I was saying,” resumed Chiffin, 


“ wasn’t it rather suspicious that Mr. Farcfield should 
have met his death in so quccr away? It isn’t 
likely he went down into that vault and drowned hii. 


self of his own accord: he wasn’t the man to do it — 
partickler as when the old lord was dead, there was 
only the bantling betwixt Ralph and the title as 
woll as the cstate—and he knowed that I was ready 
to lend him a helping hand in the matter. But to 
tell your ladyship the truth, I never had any sus- 
picion that Ralph met his death by foul means—I 
always thought it was an accident—till t’other 
night, when I took tho little liberty of introducing 
myself to your ladyship at Saxondale House by the 


aid of a skeleton key and a crow-bar: for them’s 
generally my letters of introduction.” 


“ And why, on that night, did you begin to think 


otherwise concerning Mr. Farefield’s doath ?” asked 


Lady Saxondale, palo and motionless as a statuc, 
but her eyes burning like living coals as sho kept 
thom fixed upon the Cannibal. 

“ Because it struck me when I come to think of 
it afterwards,” replied the man, with a look, of 
sardonic significancy, “that for a lady to have that 
scent-bottle filled with stupifying stuff was a queer 
thing enow; and that if she had it, it could only 
bé to uso it—~and that if she was bold enough to 
use it, it couldn’t be for tho very best of purposes. 
So putting two and two together, and remembering 
that your ladyship might have had good reasons for 
putting Mr. Ralph Fareficld out of the way nine- 
teen years ayo———” 

‘You dare not throw such an accusation at mo!” 
exclaimed Lady Saxondale. 

“Ah! but I do though—and within the last 
few minutes your own conduct has confirmed tho 
suspicion.” 

“ My conduct ?” echoed her ladyship sn minglod 
astonishment and alarm; for she was at a loss 40 
conjecture the man’s meaning, but feared that she 
had unknowingly committed herselé 

“Why, the moment I spoke of Mr. Ralph Fare- 
field, you turned round and looked at that door be- 
hind you,” answered Chiffin, with a still more 
satanic significancy of look than he had ere now 
worn. “Where does that dvuur lead to? Down 
into the vaults, And what have tho vaults got 
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to do with Ralph Farefield® Why, that he was; Lady Saxondale gave an involuntary groan as the 
drowned there. And if you hadn’t a knowed this, | hideous, horrible, awful conviction was forced upon 
why should you turn round so sudden and in such a| her that the deeds of the dreadful man who was in 
guilty mauner towards that door ?” her presence had so mysteriously yet closely linked 
“I did not—it is false—it is a mistake!” cried | themselves with cireumstanccs or associations bes 
Lady Saxondale vehemently: but horrible distress | longing to her own carcer. Oh! to recall the past! 
was mingled with her impetuous excitement. But no: it was impossible. Was she—the proud, the 
“Ah! but I say you did though,” retorted Chiffin, | haughty, the brilliant Lady Saxondale—constrained 
“and you can’t deceive me. If you knowed that! to linger here in discourse with the foulest of foul 
Ralph Farefield mot his death there, you must have | specimens of humanity? Yes—such was tho ne- 
had something to do with it; for if you had nothing | cessity to which the dark incidents of her life had 
at all to do with his death, you wouldn’t havo/| brought her: and therefore that groan—Oh! i 
knowed ho was there at all or how he died. That’s | expressed a world of horrible foclings, all conveyed 

as plam as possible. The world never knowed it: | through onc deep, involuntary, hollow sound! 
it was never put in the paper: all that was said| ‘Come, come, ma’am,” said Chiffin, with coarse 
was that he disappeared suddenly, and was supposed | familiarity—and now the patrician lady shuddered 
to have fled tho country on account of his debts. | from head to foot,—“don’t take on so just becauso 
But me and eome pals of mine discovered him | we're chatting over past things. You see that eome 
down there—fished him up—and sold him to a|events which happened in my life is pretty near 
doctor.” ‘ connected with some of your’n. Well, I’ve fathomwd 
© BO. $4.——THIED SERIES. 
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all about Ralph Farefield’s business—and that is one | gold:”—-and Lady Saxondale spoke with 
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feverish 


reason why you won’t attempt to do me a mischief. | rapidity. “Well, I will give you some. Tell me 


LF] 


Another reason 1———~ 


what you require——-Be moderete however: for I 


Lady Saxondale started convulsively: it was a departed somewhat hurriedly from London, and 


movement the abruptness of which, and accompa- 
nied as it was by another anguished Jook, seomed 
to say, “ What morc, in heaven’s name, can he 
know?” 

‘“ Another reason is,” continued the Cannibal, 
observing the effect of his words, but taking a savage 
delight in showing the groat titled lady how com- 
pletely she was in his power—or at least how much 
he considered her to be,—“ another reason why your 
ladyship wouldn’t find it convenient to quarrel with 
me, and why you nevcdn’t talk again of calling up 
the scrvants, because you won’t do anything of the 
sort——” 

“But that reason?” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
again speaking vehemently and impetuously: for 
the anguish she endured was crucifixion itself. 

“Why, because as I heard a few days back in 
London, there was that housekceper of your’s——— 
There! sec how you start again———why, you're as 
pale as death——” 

“‘ Monster !” muttcred Lady Saxondale between 
her set tecth: but her frame was quivering all over, 
and visibly too. 


have brought but slender resources with me.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” said Chifin, “ After what 
I know of vour ladyship, I needn’t be over nice or 
stop to mince matters about myself. It’s all very 
well to tell me to be off from thislace; but how do 
I know that I shan’t be running into the lion’s 
mouth ?” 

“ What do you mean P” demanded tho mistross of 
the castle hastily. 

**T mean that as London might be rather too hot 
to hold me, I trudged off—got a lift down by tho 


coach—and determined to take up my quarters | 


here for a shorttime. I knowed that half the place 


was shut up; and wanting a little country air, I | 


thought I couldn’t do better than fix my quartors 


here. It didn’t strike me that those flunkeys and | 


ringletted damsels of your’s would come to dust 
and air all the rooms; and so I was nearly being 
surprised. And I didn’t think cither, that I should 
have the honour and pleasure of seeing your lady- 


ship sasoon. Howsumever, in one word, whether | 


I go or stay just depends on what they say | 


in London upon a certain business. By the bye, 


“What did you say?” growled Chiffin, with a | you don’t happen to have this morning’s newspaper 
ferocious leer. Something not over polite, I dare | with you ?” 


say. Lut no matter. Pm precious tough, and can 


“What do you monn? to what is all this to lead?” 


bear hard names—'specially when I know the lady | demanded Lady Saxondale, with less excitement and | 
with more courage than before: for she was getting | 


which utters them is so nice and comfortable in my 
power. But as I was saying, there was that house- 
keeper of your’n, which died so sudden. Was there 
nothing queer about that? It struck me so at the 
timo: for a lady which has such excellent stupifying 
stuff in her possession, perhaps knows what poison 
is :—or clse, may be, that same stuff poured down 
the throat, will do the job in a twinkling.” 

“Enough of all this!” said Lady Saxondale in a 
low hollow voice. “You must know that you aro 
inventing the most detestable calumniess——” 

“T’m afeard you would have some trouble to 
prove ’cm so before the beak at the Old Bailey,”’ 
was Chiffin’s cool response. “ Why—do you think 
I’ve got no cyes? It was but a random sort of 
a shot that I fired when I talked about the house- 
keeper—just a suspicion that had been hovering in 
| my mind: but the shot took effect nevertheless—it 
hit home, and you felt it.” ; 

“Enough, I say!” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
now stamping her foot with passionate excitement. 
‘What are you doing here P why have you concealed 
yourself in this place? There is already a suspicion 
of something rife amongst the servants——” 

“Ah! then I suppose I was twigged yesterday by 
that hulking footman,” observed Chiffin, with a 
coarse laugh. “I rather suspected that he thought 
he saw something : but I slipped down the steps 
there, and hid myself. I dare say you think to 
yourself what a pity it was he didn’t draw the 
bolt and lock me in: but I don’t throw away 
chances like that :”—and as he thus spoke, the Can- 
nibal produced from his pocket his housebreaking 
implements,—adding, “ There’s never a door in all 
England that I wouldn’t open somchow or an- 
other.” 

“No matter! Tell mo what you are doing here. 
You must depart. I know you will ask me for 


penne 


swered Lady Saxondale. 
been mentioned in connexion with the deed. But 
now, will you depart? Say but the word, and 1 
will give you means if you lack them.” © 





accustomed to the horror of the present interview. 

“Why, I mean is my name mentioned in any 
queerish kind of way in connexion with a little bit 
of a job——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated her ladyship, recoiling with a 
dread loathing as the recollection of the barbarous 
murder on tho canal, of which her son had first 
spoken to her, but of which she had subsequently 
read, now flashed to her mind. 

“Stop! dun’t go away!” cried the Cannibal, 
thinking that she was about to beat a retreat. “ We 
hav’n’t done our business yet. Will you answer 
mo the question I’ve put? for the longer you delay, 
the longer you will be kept here.” 

“Was that your dreadful work?” inquired Lady 
Saxondale, gasping with horror as she looked upon 
the perpetrator of the hideous crime to which she 
was alluding: for whatever her own guilt might 
roally have been, she was accustomed to contem- 
plate herself, and therefore reoviled not from such 
self-contemplation: but fiom another who was 
deeply immersed in the blackest iniquities, she did 
recoil. 

“'What—the canal scenc? Yes: if you must 
have it in plain terms, it was my business. And 
let me thank your ladyship for the use of the stupify- 
ing stuff, which did mo good sorvice on the occa 
sion. They meant to do for me; but I done for 
them instead. But now, one word. Is there a 
hue and cry? is it knowed? am I suspected ?” 

“ No—I declare solemnly xo, if I may judge from 
what I have heard and what I have read,” an- 
“Your name has never 


“Well, since your Jadyship tells me that I am 


? 


” 











ara ce ee, 
safo, and that there’s no hue and cry, I will take 
myself off. So if you have got a loose hundred or 
so that you don’t know what to do with, you may 
give them to me. But mind—I am a good kind 
of fellow in my way; and so if ever your ladyship 
has any business you want done, just let me know. 
I’m always to be heard of at the sign of the Billy 
Gvat in Agar Town, London. That’s where I used 
to moet Ralph Farefield years back. A note di- 
rected to Mr. Chiffin—you needn’t ’squire me— 
under cover to Mr. Solomon Patch, will be sure to 
reach me; and as I’mnot likely to give up business 
altogother in my present way, even though I took a 
public or what not, as I have been thinking of, I 
shall always be ready to attend to your ladyship’s 
orders. I want some good customers.” 

A horrible thought flashed through tho mind of 
Lady Saxondale at tho moment. Her daughter 
Juliana, recently become the object of her direst 
hatred, and in possession of a secret the revelation 
of which would at any moment crcate a terrific 
explosion, cover her with ignominy, and bring down 
the whole fabric of her plans with a terrific crash,— 
Juliana might be removed from her path, and be- 
fore her was a wretch who would perform the deed! 
But no: Lady Saxondale could not induco her 
tonguo to give utterance to tho words which nevcr- 
theless trembled upon it; and it was with a strong 
revulsion of feeling that she resisted the temptation 
and triumphed over tho idca of this new and stu- 
pendous crime. 

“What is your ladyship hesitating for?” asked 
Chiffin. “Was you thinking whether there isn’t 
some nice little business I might manage to do? 
If so, you needn’t be nice about if. I dare say you 
can pay well; and there’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for money. The next timo you want to get rid of 
any body, a flooded vault mayn’t be handy; and it 
would excite suspicion to have another sudden death 
like that of your old housekeeper. It must be a 
different sort of game—a knife across the throat, 
for instance: and as your ladyship’s delicate hand 
michtn’t like to do it, this here hand of mino is less 
partickler.” 

“For heaven’s sake, silence! You are heaping 
horrors upon horrors!” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, 
with an ice-cold shudder shooting through her 
frame: and again she succeeded in putting away 
the temptation to commit another crime.” “ Re- 
main hero—and I will fetch you the gold you 
require.” 

“Well, be quick then, if you mean me to be off.” 

Lady Saxondale sped away from the horrible 
presence of tho Cannibal, and stole back to her 
chamber, with what feelings may he better imagined 
than described. Opening her writing-desk, she took 
forth a number of bank-notes and a quantity of 
gold: but as she was about to leave the room again, 
she felt so sudden a sensation of sickness and faint- 
ness come upon her, that she staggered and almost 
fell. She sought the toilet-table—filled a tumbler 
with water—and as the limpid draught was poured 
down her throut, it seemed to hiss as if passing 
over red-hot iron, so parched was that throat of 
hers! Refreshed however with the beverage, she 
gathered up the notes and gold in one hand, took 
the lamp in the other, and retraced her way to 
the cleapel, in the vestiary of which she had left the 
ruffian intrudes, 
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“Here,” she said, “take this—and for heaven’s | 


sake be gone. If youare found within these walls I 
could do nothing to save you from being handed 
over to the grasp of justice.” 

“Well, you behave handsome enough, and I 
won't bother you by staying hore :”’—but as Chiffin 
spoke these words, he thought to himself that from 
that time forth Lady Saxondalo should prove the 
source of a handsome annuity for him. ‘“ Now, 
which way do you mean me to leave tho castle ?” 

‘Doubtless,’ answered tho lady impatiently, 
“you are better able to decide that point than I.” 

“Leave it to me, then. One of them windowe 
overlooking tho river is the best plan: for I suppose 
you don’t want me to follow your ladyship all 
through the inhabited part of the castle down to the 
front gato?” 

** Not for worlds!” cricd Lady Saxondale. 

Chiffin bade her lead the way with the lamp; and 
quitting the chapel, they entered the nearcst tapes- 
tried room. From ono of the windows in this 
apartment the Cannibal lowered himself by the aid 
of a tree, the trunk of which grew out of the bed of 
the river itself, and whose enormous branches 
reached up to the casement whente he now departed. 

“Don’t forget the Billy Goat in Agar Town,” 
whispered Chiffin, as he paused fur a moment on the 
bough to which he had just passed forth. 

“No, no,” was Lady Saxondalo’s hurried response, 
“ Away, away with you !” 

“All right,” responded the Cannibal. “ Yohr 
ladyship needn’t wait any louger:”—and he bean 
to climb down the tree. 

Lady Saxondalo closed the window, and hastened 
back to hor own apartment. There she sat down in 
a kind of bewilderment, scarcely knowing whether 
all that had just passed was a reality or a dream: 
but gradually as her ideas became collected, her 
thoughts disentangling themselves from the confu- 
sion into which they had been thrown, she shuddered 
with indescribable horror at the quick retrospection 
which sho, cast over her interview with Chiffin. 
Good heavens! how completely was she in that mise 
creant’s power! With a breath he could destroy 
her. These were her first and most natural reflece 
tions: but as she became still more tranquillized, 
her view of the subject changed; and gathcring 
courage, she said to herself, “No! Coward, idiot 
that I was—I should have dared him! Who would 
belicve any accusation from such foul lips as his 
against Lady Saxondale? Tho conduct of my whole 
life, as the world has read it, would givo a denial to 
his averments and stamp them as the most odioys 
calumnies. No: I am zot in his power: it is ridi- 
culous—it is absurd! And yet I am not sorry, after 
all,” she continued in her musings, “shat this meet- 
ing has taken place. It is as well to know where 
such a ready instrument of crime as that man is, 
may be found. Who can tell how soon I may need 
his succour? Dangers aro gathering around me: I 
feel that it is so. I feel also that I must either suc- 
cumb, or else with one bold stroke sweep from my 
path all who can interfere with my views, coerce, or 
intimidate me. Yes: it is as well to have learnt 
where that man is to be found. It is likewise as 
well to have assured myself that no phantom from 
the dead haunts the chapel, but that it was a living 
being of flesh and blood. But, Oh! what a being— 
what a monster !” 
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And again did a cold shudder pass through the | this one being in whom all her hopes were now 
frame of Lady Saxondale. But she no longer de- | contred,—all these constituted a gush of incidenss 
layed to seek her couch; and though slumber soon | appearing more like a fantastic vision of the night 
foll upon her eyes, yet were the dreams that haunted | than a positive reality enasted in the broad day- 


her of a character to render that sleep but little re- 
freshing. 

On the following morning there were all kinds of 
rumours current throughout the castle. Some of 
the domestics who had sat up in their rooms awhile 
ere secking their beds, had been startled and 
affrighted by beholding lights glimmering from the 
windows of tho passage on the opposite or western 
side of the quadrangle; and some labourers who 
had returned homo at a somewhat late hour, their 
way lying on the other side of the Trent, had also 
seen lights, from one of the chapel-windows as weil 
as from the casements of the tapestry-chamber 
next to that chapel. Some portion of the domestics, 
who were not inclined to superstitious beliefs, put 
no faith in these statements: but the great majo- 
rity—of course including those who had seen the 
lights—were firmly convinced that the western side 
of the castle was haunted. 

When Juliana heard all these things, she smiled 
contemptuously: for she was no believer in the su- 
pernatural. But Lady Saxondale troated tho 
matter in a more serious way,—indignantly rebuking 
the scrvants for what she was pleased to term “ their 
silly fears.” She could indeed well afford to do this, 
as she had no difficulty in explaining the mystery 
of the lights which had been seen glimmering from 
the passage, the chapel, and the tapestry-room on 
the western side of tho castle. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
TIE ELOPEMENT. 


WE must now return to Constance Farefield, whom 
we left at the moment she fled so precipitately, 
closely followed by the faithful Mary-Anne. In 
pursuance of the rapidly-whispered instructions 
given by her sister Juliana, she turned into the next 
strect ; and there she beheld a chaise waiting, with 
the Marquis of Villebellc standing near, anxiously 
expecting her arrival. She flew towards him: some 
hurricd words of endearment were uttered by both, 
as he caught her hand and assisted her into the ve- 
hicle. He made Mary-Anne entcr next: then, 
having given his orders to the driver, he himself 
leapt in—and tho chaisc drove away. Quickly did 
it dash through the streets in the direction of 
London Bridge—traversing which, it bore the fugi- 
tives to the station of the Dover Railway. For- 
tunately a train was about to start: three first- 
class tickets were at once obtained; and a fee to 
the guard procured the accommodation of a com- 
partment entirely to themselves. The bell rang— 
the doors of the carriages were closed in rapid 
succession—the shrill whistle blew—and away the 
train started. 

Constance could scarcely believe that it was other- 
wiso thana dream. ‘To be thus emancipated from 
the rigid coercion of her mother~-to be seated by 
the side of him whom she loved so well—and to 
have so suddenly as it were abandoned home, the 
world, the opinion of socicty and everything, for 


time. But so it was: and Constance, throwing 
herself into the arms of the Marquis, wept for joy. 
The discreet Mary-Anne pretended to be looking 
very hard out of the window at the time; and though 
the billing sound of kisses certainly met her ears, 
yet sho did not regard the fond embraces in 
which the lovers indulged. 

When the first ebullition of feelings had thus 
found vent, the Marquis and Constance began to 
converse upon the plans which the former had 
already settled and digested in hisown mind. So 
confident had been the hopes held out of the success 
of the stratagem devised for the emancipation of 
Constance, that the Marquis had made such ar 
rangements as to permit his prompt departuro from 
London in the manner just described: he had 
brought his trunks with him, and had taken out 
the requisite passports for himself, Constance, and 
Mary-Anne — and therefore proposed that they 
should make the best of their way to Paris, there 
to be united by the Chaplain of the British Ambas- 
sador. As in a whispering voice he thus communi- 
cated his plans to Constance, she listened with fond 
intcrost: but when he named the place where this 
marriage was to be solemnized for the satisfaction of 
her own scruples, she was struck by something like 
a presentiment of evil: for sho recollected that it 
was there her beloved Etienne had five years 
back beon so mysteriously united to a lady who 
was yet alive. The Marquis instantaneously com- 
prehended the meaning of that sudden start which 
Constance gave, and why the colour forsook her 
cheeks, and why sho flung upon him an almost 
frightened, doprecating regard: but he soothed her 
fears by the assurance that even if it wore the 
same Chaplain, and if he recollected him, yet that 
the simple averment that the former Marchioness 
of Villebellc was dead would be sufficient to allay all 
scruples. 

“ And dead she is to me, as she has ever been 
from the moment of our marriage,” whispered the 
Marquis in his fair companion’s ear. “She herself 
will never claim me—never molest us. We have 
nothing to fear upon that head. Besides, deareat 
Constance, the moment our hands are united in 
Paris, we shall away to Madrid; and many, many 
years may elapse ere we seek the English shores 
again.” 

Now the young maiden’s tears began to fall fast. ° 
Sho was reassured as to her transient alarm that 
their proposed union might experience some ob- 
stacle in the French metropolis: but she thought of 
the prospect of a long, long absence from the 
of her birth and the sister whom she loved so well! 
For Edmund she certainly did not weep: neither 
had she any tears for her mother, smarting as she 
still was under the keen sense of Lady Saxondale’s 
harsh conduct: but towards Juliana her mental 
looks were reverted with mingled longings and re- 
grets. Tho Marquis of Villebelle understood the 
meaning of those tears; and fondly did he kiss 
them away from the damask cheeks down which 
they were flowing—so that Constanoe once more 
threw her arms about his neck, murmuring, “Pardon 
this transitory weakness! It is not that I repent 
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the step I have taken. No, no: it is my destiny— 
and I accept it with cheerfulness.” 

It was in the middle of the day that the train 
reached Dover. Totally ignorant as they were of 
what had ensued immediately after the flight of 
Constance,—and not for an instant conjecturing 
that Lady Saxondale had in very spite, as well as in 
the morbid state of her feelings, quitted London all 
the same,—the travellers were fearful of pursuit. 
For might not Lady Saxondale reason with herself 
that the Marquis being a Frenchman, it was natural 
enough for him to elope with his fair companion to 
his own native country ;—and they therefore saw 
that if a chase were really instituted in any direc- 
tion, it would be in that which they had taken. 
This calculation had not from the first escaped the 
Marquis: but he had no alternative in respect to 
the route he thus took, inasmuch as his diplomatic 
appointment would be forfeited if he did not hasten 
to his post. Thus, with the fear of pursuit before 
their eyes, the travellers determined not to put up 
at any of the first-rate hotels in Dover, but to pro- 
cure accommodation at some inferior though re- 
Bpectable tavern, the better to elude any inquiries 
that in the course of the day might be institued in 
the town. For be it understood that they were com- 
pelled to remain in Dover until the following morn- 
ing, there being no more steam-packets to leave 
during the day of their arrival. 

On inquiring at the railway station where they 
alighted for such a tavern as would answer their 
purpose, they were recommended to the Admiral’s 
Head; and thither did they accordingly repair. 
For precaution’s sake the Marquis had put no name 
upon his boxes; and thus, beyond mere personal 
description, there was no very positive clue to their 
discovery in Dover. As they repaired to the tavern, 
they settled upon the feigned names which they 
should adopt while there—the Marquis taking a 
French one, and Constance an English one: for as 
a matter of course they did not as yet pass as a 
married couple, and the difference of the nations to 
which they belonged prevented them from repre- 
s@nting themselves as brother and sister. Indecd, 
it was arranged for the sake of delicacy and dis. 
eretion that Mary-Anne should for the time being 
cease to be regarded as a mere domestic, but should 
be treated in the light of the friend of Constarice, 
so that she might sit with them during the day in 
the same room, and occupy the same chamber with 
Constance at night. 

They reached the Admiral’s Head, whither the 
trunks were presently conveyed. The Marshalls 
received their guests with their wonted urbanity 
and attention; and while Kate—the handsome, joy- 
ous, merry-hearted Kate—conducted Constance and 
Mary-Anne up to a chamber that they might ar- 
range their toilet after travelling, the Marquis took 
the opportunity to draw old Marshall aside and in- 
timate to him that one of the young ladies who 
accompanied him was to honour him with her hand 
en their arrival in Paris, and that he should be much 
obliged if no inconvenient answers were given to 
any inquiries that might possibly be’ made during 
the afternoon or evening at the tavern. Old Mar. 
shall was thus given to understand that it was an 
elopement; and as the intimation was accompanied 
by fiyg guineas which were slipped into his hand, 
he had no hesitation in promising “ that the gentle. 
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man and ladies might make sure of his own dis- 
cretion, and that of his family and servants, in the 
eventuality alluded to.” The Marquis then ordered 
dinner to be served up presently, and ascended to 
the sitting-room allotted for the accommodation of 
himself and his companions. 

When Kate Marshall descended into the bar- 
parlour, she found her father, her mother, and sis- 
ters talking of the guests who had just arrived at 
the house; and Kate was then informed of the in- 
timation which the gentleman had given, and of the 
handsome present by which it was accompanied. 
She, in her turn, observed that the young lady with 
the fair hair was evidently of rank and station, but 
most amiable and affable—one who in a very few 
minutes would enlist the sympathies of those who 
came in contact with her. Thus was it that though 
perfect strangers to the Marshalls, our travellers 
had succeeded in making friends of them at once. 

While they were yet conversing in tho bar- 
parlour, a tall gentleman, somewhat past the middle 
age, and handsomely dressed, walked into the 
tavern, and desired to have a few minutes’ private 
conversation with the landlord. This gentleman 
had been residing during the summer months at 
Dover, where ho lived in excellent style with his 
wife and niece. He was a baronct—Sir John 
Marston by name. He had a florid complexion— 
bushy whiskers that were nearly gray—and at the 
first glance a cortain frankness of look: but a closer 
regard would satisfy the observer that in the small 
gray eye and in the lines about the mouth there 
were the evidences of cunning and evil passions. The 
Marshalls knew him by sight, as also by name: but 
he had never before entered their establishment ;— 
and the request that he made, in a somewhat per- 
emptory way, for a private interview with the old 
man caused no little degree of astonishment. How. 
ever, Mr. Marshall of course acceded to Sir John 
Marston’s demand; and conducting him into a 
private room, awaited farther explanations. 

“Do you know,” inquired the baronet, glancing 
towards the door to assure himself that it was shut, 
“who the gentleman is that within the last quarter 
of an hour has arrived at your house P” 

“What gentleman?” said Marshall, knowing 
very well who was meant, but not choosing to give 
a direct response. 

“Why, the gentleman, to be sure, who came with 
two ladies—or I should rather say, judging by their 
looks, a lady and her maid.” 

“Ah! I believe we have some guests: but I 
didn’t take any particular notice of them.” 

“Well, I did then,” said the baronet: “and I 
waited in the street to see whether they meant to 
stay here. I saw a quantity of luggage arrive soon 
after; and therefore I felt assured that they do pro- 
pose to remain. Now, it suits my purpose to 
ascertain why that lady is accompanying this 
gentleman———” 

“TJ beg, six,” interrupted Marshall, “that you 
will not attempt any interference with persons in 
my house; and if you think that Iam going to play 
the spy upon them, you are very much mistaken.” 

‘But I shall reward you well for the servioo I 
require of you,” exclaimed the baronet, drawing out 
his purse and new condescending to a sort of fa- 
miliar and coaxing tone. 

“I don’t take bribes,” was Marshall's bluff reply 
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for he was straightforward and honest after his own 
fashion—and having accopted the five guincas from 
his guest for a particular purpose, he would not 
have been tempted by fifty from the baronet to 
betray tho confidence reposed in him.” 

“You surely cannot bo so blind to your own 
interests?” urged Sir John Marston. “I tell you 
that it is of the greatest consequence to me to 
ascertain——” 

“T bog, sir, that our interview may ond bere,” in- 
terrupted old Marshall, in a resolute tone and with 
dotermined look. 

“Well then,” exclaimed tho baronet, drawing 
himself haughtily up, and resuming the demeanour 
of a superior towards an inferior, “tako up this 
card to tho Marquis of Villcbello——for that is 
tho real name of your gucst, whatever he may call 
himsclf here——~and tell him that I request an im- 
mediate interview. 1t is for his own intcrost that I 
am acting,” added Sir John, percciving that the old 
landlord hesitated to comply with his request. 

“Mind you, sir,” responded Marshall, “I don’t 
know whether the gentloman up-stairs is a French- 
man or an nglishman—for he speaks English as 
woll as you du: neithor do I know anything about 
his being oa Marquis: but J rather think he is 
nothing but a plain Mr. §o, if you are wrong in 
supposing that you know the gentleman, you will of 
course take as final any answer he may send down 
to you.” 

“TI will,” was the baronot’s emphatic reply. 
“This much I promise you. Take up my card.” 

Still old Marshall hositated: but after some reflec. 
tion he thought ho had better do tho baronct’s 
bidding, particularly as the latter had assurcd him 
that it was entirely in the interest of the gentleman 
up-stairs. He thereforo quitted the room where 
this interview touvk place, closing the door behind 
him. On issuing forth, ho perceived his wife and 
daughters louking out of the bar-parlour in evident 
suspense as to what the mysterious interview could 
have been about. Ho therefore at once proceeded 
to join thom, and in a few hurried words explained 
what had occurred. <A rapid consultation was held, 
for all the Marshalls were ontirely onlisted in favour 
of thoir guests up-stairs; but it was at length de- 
cided that the card should be delivered. Old Mar- 
shall was howevor one of those mon who disliked 
missions of this sort; and he therefore delegated 
his elder daughter Kate to perform tho task for 
him. This she cheerfully undertook; and with the 
card in her hand, ascended to the apartment where 
the Marquis of Villebello, Constance, and Mary- 
Anne were scated. 

Entering the room and closing the door behind 
her, Miss Marshall said, “If you please, sir, a gen- 
tleman has called who pretends that he knows you. 
He has sent up his card, and requests an immediate 
interview.” 

The Marquis received the card—glanced at the 
name—and immediately turned pale. Constanco, 
who had anticipated something wrong the moment 
Kate began to speak, threw an anxious look of in- 
quiry at her lover. The Marquis, having almost 
immediately recovered his self-possession, hastily 
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“T will, sir,” responded Kate: and she then pro- 
ceeded to explain what had taken place between her 
father and Sir John Marston, not forgetting to state 
that the former had refused the latter’s proffered 
bribe,—a fact which Kate merely mentioned for the 
purpose of letting tho lovers know that her family 
entertained friendly feelings towards them, and 
would rather assist than mar their plans. 

“You may tell Sir John Marston to come up,” 
said Villebelle, after a fow moments’ hesitation. 

Kato Marshall accordingly quitted the room; and 
the Marquis immediately said to Constance in a low 
hurried voice, as he clasped her to his breast, “ You 
must now prepare for a scene that may perhaps 
excito you: but acquainted as you are with all the 
incidents of my past life, there is nothing more that 
you have to learn——unlegs it be the names of those 
individuals—you know to whom I allude—I mean 
in the affair of my former so-called marriage. Take 
courage, Constance: there is no power to separate 
us, if you yourself be firm.” 

“Oh! that assuranco has cheered me!” replied 
the young lady, with tears on her checks, but a smile 
playing upon her lips. 

“And now,” added the Marquis, in a hurried 
whisper, “go and preparc, Mary-Anno for what- 
socver may happen——I mean in caso those reve- 
lations with which you are alrcady acquainted, 
should transpire during the coming interview.” 

Constanco pressed her lover’s hand, and glided 
across the room to place herself by the side of Mary- 
Anne, who was discreetly scated at the farther ex- 
tremity: for the apartment was a large one. Almost 


j immediately aftcrwards tho door opencd; and Sir 


John Marston entered the room. Constance throw 
upon him a quick glance to see whether she recog- 
nized him ag one whom she had ever met in socicty: 
but he appeared a total stranger to her. Then sho 
looked towards the Marquis, and saw that ho had 
drawn himeclf up to his full height, and with a 
calm demeanour bowed coldly to the baronct. The 
latter scemed somewhat excited, although it was 
evident that he endeavoured as much as possible to 
conceal his agitation beneath a haughty reserte. 
Looking back to assure himself that Kate Marshall, 
who eScorted him up to the room, had closed the 
door behind him, he said, fixing his eyes with signi- 
ficant earncstness upon the Marquis, “ It is necessary 
that I should speak to you alone.” 

“No, Sir John Marston,” replied Villebelle; 
“whatever you may have to say must be spoken 
here in the presence of us all.” 

“Surely,” responded the baronet, “ you cannot be 
serious in what you say P’—and he glanced towards 
the corner where Constance and Mary-Anno were 
seated. 

“Tam most serious,” returned the Marquis in a 
firm voice, 

“Then perhaps I have laboured under a mis- 
apprehension as to the footing on which this young 
lady’ —again giancing towards Constance—-“ stands 
in respect to yourself P” 

“Tf the idea you have formed upon the subject 
be an honourable one in respect to this young lady, 
it is correct: but if the idea be a dishonourable 


whispered to Constance, “ Do not be frightened :’— | one,” added the Marquis, “it is most erroneous—~ 
and then turning towards Kate, he said, “Tell me | and I hasten to dispel it.” 


whether the gentleman who gave you this card has 
asked any questions. Pray be candid.” 


| “It is then as I thought,” observed Siz, John 
| Marston. “In plain terms, it is an elopement—and 
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this young lady entertains the hope of becoming the 
Mardhioness of Villebelle.” 

The Marquis coldly bowed an assent. 

“My lord,” at once resumed Sir John Marston, 
“you surely will not compel mo to push this un- 
pleasant business any farther? The moment I saw 
that young lady in company with your lordship, I | 
penetrated the object which you had in view: it was 
scarcely possible to mistake it:—for the young lady 
will not be offended with mo if I ubserve that there | 


is something in her appearance and her whole de- | 


meanour which to the man of tho world at once 
forbids the entertainment of a dishonouring idea.” 

“Well, sir, I understand what you mean,” said 
the Marquis. “It occurred to you that this lady | 
is accompanying me to France to honour mo with ! 
her hand ? 
out, There is no necessity for disguise. It is as 
you say.” 

“But is it possible that this young lady,” ex- 
claimed the baronet, now becoming as much be- 
wildered as agitated, “is acquainted with certain 
particulars——your exact position, I mean——” 

“Sho is, sir,’ responded the Marquis. “ From 
her own lips may you hear the confirmation of my 
avorment, if you choose.” 

“Then there is indeed no necossity for disguise,” 
quickly observed tho baronet. “Madam,” he added, 
advancing towardsConstance, “ you areaware that 

you are about to bestow yuu: hand upon a person 
who is already married—that thereforo the cere- 
mony can be but the veriest mockery so far as you 
yeurself are concerned—and that in respect to the 
Marquis himself it will subject him to the penalties 
attendant upon bigamy.” - 

Constance felt much distressed at having tho 
matter thus put in so plain and pointed a style; 
und although it assumed no more serious aspect 
thau it had previously worn tu her knowledge, yet 
it wounded her keenest sensibilities to have it thus 
submitted in so cold, deliberate, and business-like 
@ mannor to her contemplation. But conquering 
her emotions, she said, “I beg, sir, that you will 
adiress none of your observations to me. As a 
perfect stranger, you have no right to control my 
actions:”—~and then averting her head, she spoke 
aside to Mary-Anne. 

“It is impossible that this affair can be allowed 
to proceed,” resumed Sir John Marston, again turn- 
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“Ah! sho has done this?” ejaculated Sir John 
Marston becoming very pale: then, as the colour 
rushed back to his cheeks with tho excitement of 
rage, he exclaimed, “No, no—I do not believe it! 
You have possessed yourself by foul means of those 
documents! Or else they are forgeries which you 
have prepared, the better to silence tho scruples of ° 
your intended victim !”—and now he pointed direct 
towards Miss Constance Farefield. 

“Sir John Marston,” exclaimed the Marquis of 
Villebelle, “dare to address mo in that language 
again, and I shall fling tho lio in your tecth. Nay, 
more—you may consider that I do so now. And 
there ia the door. Depart!” 

“One word,” said the baronet, exercising a strong 
effort ovor his feclings. “You may possess the 
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You sce that I am not afraid to speak | marriage-certificate—you may possess other docu- 


ments connected therewith—but still the marriago 
remains the same. It is registered at tho Ambasg.- 
sador’s chapel in Paris; and so long as that record 
does exist, is the marriage binding and valid—un- 
less indeed a spovial law should dissolve it. Now, 
understand mo well! I will keep close watch upon 
you—TI will follow you and this young lady whither. 
soever you may go—and if you dare attempt to 
obtain the solemnization of a marriage-coromony 
with her, I will stand forward to forbid its pro- 
gress. Ah! I havo terrifiod you now—and you 
begiv te perceive that the mattor is indeed moro 
serious than you would appear to think it.” 

“Oh, Sir John Marston!” cxclaimed Constanco, 
now advancing, her hands clasped in earnest on- 
treaty, “wherefore interfere with us thus? Your 
threatened conduct will amount to a bittcr perse- 
cution——exposure, disgrace, and ruin wilf follow 
——Oh! sir, I bescech you not to be thus cruel~ 
thus morciless. Join your ontreaties to mine, 
Etienne,” she cried, clinging to tho arm of her 
lover. . 

“No, Constance, I will not entreat,” responded 
the Marquis with firm look and decisive tone. “If 
Sir John Marston pushes this affair to extremes, he 
must account to the world—account also to the tri- 
bunals of justice——”’ 

‘“‘ Bowaro, my lord: you touch upon the threshold 
of the secret which you have sworn not to betray!” 

“A secret, Etienne?” echoed Constance, with a 
sudden glance of suspicion and reproachfulness at 
her lover. 


ing to Villebelle. “ You are already married—and | “Sir John Marston merely alludes to the namos 
your wife is alive. It was but yestorday I received | of those who wore intcrested in that marriage,” was 
documentary proof of this fact. Here,” continued ' Villebelle’s quick response. ‘Constance, I havo 
the Baronet, producing a paper from his pocket, ' deccived you in nothing. I havo told you every. 
“ig a receipt for a certain quarterly allowance which | thing except those names 3—and you yourself can 
the enjoys, and which receipt was duly forwarded , tell Sir John Marston the assurance which I gave 
to me by my agent in London. Do you dispute the | you—that I honoured tho secret in respect to thoso 
fact? do you doubt it?” ho demanded omphati- | names—that I deemed it inviolablo—and that I did 
cally. not even betray it to you.” 

“I neither dispute nor doubt it,” responded the| “Let the names transpire if you will,” exclaimed 
Marquis: “for within the last few weeks I myself the baronct, with ill-suppressed fury: “1 will pro- 
have seen the lady to whom you allude. But to , vent this second marriage at all risks-——-by heaven, 





show you tho value she attaches to the marriage- I will !” 
ceremony which took place between us five years | 
ago, here is the certificate—here also are other 
documonts connected therewith—all of which sho 
spontaneously surrondered up to me. Wishing to 
be freo herself, she has cheerfully done her utmost 
to emancipate mo from the same bonds of thraldom 
whieh bho threw off.” 


Thus speaking, he turned abruptly away—drew 


‘open the door violeatly—and was about to rush 


out of the room, when he stopped suddenly short, 
exclaiming, “Ah! have we spies here ?”—for he had 
caught sight of the retreating form of Kato Mar- 
shail as she flitted away from the vicinage of the 


_ door, 
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“ Spies P” ejaculated the Marquis, disdainfully. 
“If there be any, they are in your employment.” 
The baronet said not another word, but hurried 
down stairs. In tho passage below he met old Mar- 
shall, to whom he said in an angry voice, “ Do you 
permit your daughters to play the part of eaves- 
- droppers towards your guests” 
The old man made no re ply, but turning on his 
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| our readers. 





oe 


are nevertheleas enabled to explain its meaning te 
The contents thereforc of this billet 
were as follow :— 


“ Dgargst Fetenp,—The Marquis of Villebelle is here 
| On his way to France with & young lady whom he pro- 


| poses to make his wife. Sir John Marston threatena to 


follow them unoceasingly, and forbid the ooremony 
, wherever they may seek to haveit performed, From the 


heel, passed into the bar-parlour—and the baronet various remarks let fall by them, and from some few cir- 


quitted the house. cumstances of your own life which you have on ocossions 
mentioned to me, I have no difficulty in recognizing your 

cei husband in the Marquis of Villebelle. What is to be 

done? or is anything to be done? Has the Marquis 

CHAPTER LVIL apoken truly that you have freed him to the extent of 


your power? I await your instructions. 
‘*Your affectionate, 
as CO. 1 Gad 


THE MISSIVB ASD THE RESPONSE. 


[7 was perfectly truo that Kate Marshall had beon ; : 
listening at the door of the room in which the pres | This note was penned in the most minute charac- 
coding interview took place. It was not through any tors upon the tiniest piece of paper that would pos- 
impertinent curiosity ; but because she had naturally | sibly serve for its contents. Kate foldod it up in 
apprehended some unpleasant scene: for although ; the smallest compass—ticd a piece of silk round it 
Sir John Marston had declared that it was ontirely | —and then opening the trap-door, summoned her 
in tho interest of tho Marquis he had called, yet tho | pigeons in a low, poculiar, but caressing tone of 
shrowd keen-sighted Kate had not failed to observe | voice,—or rather with certain sweet melodious 
that the Fronch nobleman (aa she now know him to | sounds sent forth from hor charming lips. Three or 
be) turnod palo and looked agitated the moment the | four beautiful doves of the carrier-breed quickly an- 
baronct’s card was put into his hand. She thoroforo swered her call, and perched upon the cdgo of the 
auspovted that Sir John Marston's visit was not al- | opon trap-door. Her selection was promptly mado; 
togothor of so friondly a charactor as ho had wished | and extending her arm, the particular bird thus 
to mako it appear; and having had all hor sym- , chosen at once hopped upon her wrist. Drawing it 
pathics enlisted to an unaccountable degroe on ; in, sho closed the trap-door again—addressed the 
behalf’ of the lovers, she felt anxious to ascertain | bird in fondling terms—and fastencd the little billet 
tho naturo of any impediment that might arise to | under the right wing. Then she put the feathered 
intorfore with the consuramation of their happiness. | messonger through the trap-door again. It at onco 
Katc*had therefore listened: but as the conversa- | soarcd up perpendicularly to a great height, so that 
tion progressed within that room, it gradually as- | for nearly a minute she kept it in view through that 
sumed the form of a revelation to herself. Asso- | trap-door of only a foot square; and then she sud- 
cating certain obscrvations mado by the Marquis | denly saw it dart off ata tangont in a north-western 


and tho Baronot, with a few circumstancos already | direction. 


known to herself, she was onabled “ to put two and | 


two together,” as the phrase is, and arrive at the 
solution of a mystery. Thus was it that as she 
listened she became more and more interested in 
what was taking placo, and likewise found that she 
herself was being insensibly drawn in to play a part 
in the drama. Tho abrupt opening of the door by 
the baronet caused her to start away like a 
frightened deer; and not heeding the cjaculation of 
“Spies!” which burst from his lips, she sped up- 
stairs to her own little private bod-chamber on the 
highest storey of tho house. 

In this room the reader has already on a former 
occasion secon the gay, good-humoured, and hand- 
some Kate Marshall. The chamber was prettily 
fitted up, and had an elegant French time-piece 
standing upon a chest of drawers. In the roof was 
the little trap door of a foot square, kept shut by 
the very slight and flexible steel spring fixed under- 
neath it.- There was also the little tinkling bell— 
the rail a couple of feet below the trap door—and 
in a cupboard the food requisite for the beautiful 
breed of pigeons which Miss Marshall possessed. 

Immediately apon entering this chamber, Kate sat 
down; and taking writing materials from a drawer, 
together with a manuscript book affording the 
special initial lettor belonging to that partioular 
date, she penned a note; and although to the unini- 
tiated eye it would have seemed a mere jargon more 


“If my fair friend be at home when the bird ar- 
rives,” said Kate to herself, as she let tho trap-door 
fly up again, “I shall receive an answer in a little 
more than a couple of hours.” 

She then descended to the bar-parlour, where se 
communicated to her parents and sisters all that 
she had overheard in the room occupied by her 
guests—the discovery she had thence made in re- 
spect to a certain intimate female friend—and tho 
message she had just sent off by one of the carrier- 
pigeons. The Marshalls continued to discourse for 
some little time upon these matters: but it is not 
necessary to place their conversation upon record. 

Meanwhile the Marquis of Villebelle had some 
difficulty ‘in solacing his well-beloved Constance. 
The threats of Sir John Marston wore a very sori- 
ous aspect to her mind. In short, she foresaw that 
if they were really carried out, they would have the 
effect of preventing any marriage-ceremony taking 
place at all;—and that he would persevere in his 
obstructive course, was to be inferred from the reso- 
lute tone and manner which he had adopted. But 
what was Constance to do? She felt that she was 
too seriously compromised to think of returning 
home: but on the other hand, if she remained with 
the Marquis, she feared that it could only be as his 
mistress. True, the marriage-ceremony could not 
be really looked upon as valid, if solemnized between 
them: but it would nevertheless be a moans of ap- 


incomprehensible than Egyptian hicroglyphics, we | peasing her last scruples ere she abandoned herself 
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completely to herlover. We have already said that 
she was not so depraved as to be able all in a mo- 
ment to make up her mind to accept the false and 
guilty position of a mistress, or to surrender her 
virtue in the intoxication of passion. Again and 
again therefore did she ask herself what she was to 
do; and it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
Marquis could succeed in tranquillizing her. 

He pleaded his love and his honourable inten- 
tions—deeply deplored that the latter should stand 
a chance of being frustrated by the threats of Sir 
John Marston--but besought that Constance would 
not think of leaving him. At tho same time he 
declared his readiness to make any sacrifice iu order 


to insure hor peace of mind; and he placed,his : 
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has seen on former occasions, bad agreat deal of 
ready effrontery,—“I suppose it was because I 
happened to be passing along the landing at the 
time. But I did not condescend to give any 
answer to theaccnsation which that rude man had 
the impertinence to fling out against me.” 

“At all events,” said the Marquis, with a 
smile, ‘I think from what we have seen of you, 
if you had overheard anything, you would rather 
render us a service than do us an injury.” 

“TI would—I would,” replied Kate, with a 
degrea of emphasis that appeared also to have 
some deeper meaning in it. 

She however immediately quittted tho room, but 
presently returned accompanied by one of her sis- 


destiny entirely in her own hands. There was a! ters; and the two proceeded to lay the cloth for 
deep sincerity in his words and anearnest tender-, the repast that was now in readiness to be served 
ness in his mannor, that could not tal to make a/up. The dinner was a good one; and although 
powerful impression upon Constance. She looked | neither the Marquis nor Constanco were much in- 


around, and read in Mary-Annoc’s countenance the 
course which the abigail would have her follow: 
namcly, to persevere in accompanying the Marquis, 
and not for a moment think of retracing her way to 
London. When ao woman of no strong virtuous 
principle, loves deeply, ~ passionately, adoringly, 
devotedly loves,—it requires no inordinate strength 
of argument and no very miraculous combination 
of circumstances to induce her to consult her own 
happiness in prefcrence to all other considerations: 
and Constance was not likely to prove an cxception 
to the rulo. Still it was not however without many 
inward struggles—many impassioned outbursts of 
gricf—many copious floods of tears—many sobs and 
many sighs, that sho at leagth made up her mind; 
—and throwing hor arms around her lover’s neck, 
she murmured, “ Yes, I will be thine—thine undor 
any circumstances: thinc now—and for ever !” 

An hour had passed since Sir John Marston 
quitted the room; and Miss Constance Farefield 
was at length comparatively tranquillized. She had 
resolved how to act; and thus had surmounted the 
principal cause of agitation. She had resigned her- 
self to the current of her destinies, and was there- 
fore no longer tortured with battlings and strug- 
glings against the whelming tide of passion which 
hurricd her on. It is true that she had been com- 
pelled to stifle the last whisporings of virtuous 


clined to do justice to it, yot this was not the case 
with Mary-Anne, who failed not to convince the 
Miss Marshalls that she fully appreciated the 
culinary merits of the establishment. When she 
had superintonded the placing of the dessert upon 
table, Kate ascended to her little chamber to watch 
for the arrival of the feathered messenger whom she 
expected with the response to the billet borne by 
her own faithful and intelligent dove. 

The beautiful French time-piece on the chest of 
drawers indicated that two hours and « half had 
elapsed sinco Kato despatched the billet,—when 
suddenly the little bell tinkled—the trap-door sank 
down—and the expected feathered messenger was 
received on her outstretched arm. It was not the 
same bird which she had sent off: that one had 
been kept to repose itself at its place of destination ; 
—but this was of the samo breed and as beautiful 
as her own. Caressing it fondly, she at once gave 
it water, and then proceeded to detach the little 
billet which it bore beneath its wing. The contents 
of this scroll, as tiny as her own missive, may be thus 
interpreted :— 


“ DuanEst Kats,—The Marquis of Villebelle has said 
nothing but the truth. I do not regard him as my 
husband. To the utmost of my power I emancipate him 
from all moral bonds, and would never appear against 
him to enforce legal ones. If Sir John Marston persists 


compunction in her soul; and therefore if she were | in molesting the Marquis, Jet him but breathe the talis. 
not altogether satisfied with herself, but was forced | manic words, ‘ Lady Everton’ in the baronet’s ears, and 
to banish farther reflection from her mind, she was | I shall be mach astonished if they do not produce the 
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at least composed, resolute, and detcrmined. 

Kate Marshall now made her appearance,—dtise | 
creetly knocking at the door, however, before she’ 
entored the apartment; for she naturally suspected 
that the scene with Sir John Marston could have 
produced no very agrecable effect upon the lovers, 
especially on the young lady; and she did not wish 
to surprise them in tho midst of tears and the 
pouring-forth of consolations. Sho was however 
immediately bidden to enter; and she was as much 
pleased as surprised to observe the composed do- 
meanour of the young lady in whom she felt so 
considerable an interest. 

She came to ask if they were ready to huve dinner 
served up; and the Marquis, having replicd in the 
affirmative, said, “ By the bye, can you tell me what 
Sir John Marston meant just now by some ejacu- 
lation which ho sent forth in respect to spies?” 

“i suppose,” answered Kate, who, as the render: 
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desired effect. 
‘* Your affectionate, 
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Having hastily porused this billet, Kate thrust it 
in her bosom, and then proceeded to administer 
food to the little messenger that had brought it. 
When she fancied the bird had eaten sufficiently, she 
caressod and fondled it for several minutes; and 
tho intelligent little creature seemed pleased to 
nestle in her bosom, and put up its beak to her 
lips as if fully sensible that they were charming 
kisses which came from that rich red mouth. Then 
she let the bird issue forth through the trap-door, 
where it rested itself for some time in the little cote 
containing the saucers of food,—ultimately fying 
away of its own accord. 

Provided with the important intelligence she had 
received, Kate hurried down stairs,—first of all de- 
rcending to the room where her parents and sister? 
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were seated, in order to communicate to them the 
contents of the missive. They were well pleased at 
the prospact of the lovers being enabled to eman- 
cipate themselves from the tyrannows power of Sir 
John Marston, whose overbearing conduct had ren- 
dered the Marshalls more zealous than at first in 
their determination to succour their guests to the 
utmost of their power. 

Kate had now a delicate task to accomplish. 
She had to put the Marquis of Villebelle in pos- 
session of the talismanic words that were to clear 
his path of Sir John Marston’s obstructiveness: but 
at the same timo she could give no explanations as 
how she had become possessed of such important 
information ; for to no one, beyond her own family 
and those who were necessarily in the secret, did 
she ever reveal the mystery of the carrier-pigeons. 
She knew that she must expect to be questioned by 
the Marquis—but she prepared herself for the pro- 
ceeding; and with the generous feelings of one who 
loves to do a kind action, ascended to the apart- 
ment where the guests were seated. The moment 
she entered the room, the Marquis, Constance, and 
Mary-Anne all three saw by her countenance that 
she had something of importance to communicate, 
and that it was of no disagreeable character. 

**JT hope you will pardon me,” sho said, addressing 
herself to the Marquis, “ for the liberty I am taking 
in interfering in your own private affairs: but as 
you will presently perceive, it is with the very best 
intentions. In short, I think that I could effec- 
tually help you in setting Sir John Marston at de- 
fianco——” 

“Oh, if this be possible!” exclaimed Constance, 
sing from her seat and advancing towards Kate 
with an effusion of gratitude. 

“Yes,” said the young woman, “I am convinced 
that you need entertain no farther fear of moles- 
tation on his part, if my advice be followed. To 
tell you the truth,” she added, with an arch and 
roguish smile which displayed two rows of splendid 
teeth, “I did happen to overhear something of what 
passed just now: but I declare upon my honour it 
wae only through kind feelings that I listened.” 

“We wil forgive you all that,” said the Marquis 
good-naturedly, “ provided that you can really 
rendcr us the immense service alluded to.” 

“JT can—TI will,” answered Kate. “I had some 
such purposo in view when I gave a similar aasur- 
ance just before dinner.” 

“ And what are we to do? what advice is it that 
you have to give us?” asked Constance. “Speak, 
my dear friend~for such indeed you are proving 
yourself to us.” 

“A very few words will explain my meaning,” 
responded Kate Marshall. “It is in fact by a sort 
of talismanic mystery you are to act. Let the words 
‘Lady Everton’ be simply breathed in Sir John 
Marston’s ear, and he will molest you no more.” 

“Is this possible ?” exclaimed the Marquis and 
Constance both in the same breath: and then the 
former immediately added interrogatively, “ But 
what virtue can exist in the mere mention of that 
name P” a 

“You must ask me no questions,” replied Kate. 
“Do as I tell you.” 

“Then are we to understand that you yourself 
are acquainted with certain mysteries in connexion 
rith the baronet ?” 
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‘You are to understand nothing more than what 
I have chosen to tell you. And now,” added Kate, 
with another arch smile, “your happiness is in your 
own hands: for I am enabled to assure this lady 
that she who might perhaps assert a prior claim to 
his lordship’s affection, waives that claim altogcther 
—~leaves him free and unshackled—emancipates him 
to the utmost of her power—releases him from all 
moral obligations towards herself—and gives a 
solemn pledge never to appear in a legal sonso 
against him.” 

As the reader may well suppose, the Marquis, 
Constance, and Mary-Anne gazed in speechless as- 
tonishment upon Kate Marshall as she made these 
announcements. 

“Is it possible then,” at length cried Villebelle, 
“that you are acquainted with her of whom you 
are speaking ?” 

“I know her well—intimately,”’ responded Kate. 
“We wero at school together at Southampton—we 
have frequently met of late years———But no matter : 
I am not going to enter into any particulars. 
Suffice it to say that I have put you in possession 
of a talisman which will reduce your tyrannical 
enemy to quiescence. And now, the sooner your 
lordship puts the value of the talisman to the test, 
the better. 
quillized.” 

“ But how are wo possibly to express our grati- 
tude to you” asked Constance, flinging her arms 
round Kate’s neck and embracing her warmly. 

“ Excellent-hearted young woman that you are,” 
said the Marquis, “we shall never forget you !” 

“Who knows but that your lordship may some 
day or another be able to do me a service?” ro- 
sponded Kate, speaking thus rather for the purpose 
of escaping from farther effusions of gratitude, than 
because sho really attached any special meaning to 
her words. 

She was about to hasten from the room when the 
Marquis called her back to inquire where Sir Jolin 
Marston resided. She mentioned a particular 
address on the Marine Parade; and the Marquis 
declared his intention of proceeding thither at once. 
Kate left the room; and Villebelle, having embraced 
the now overjoyed Constance, issued forth from tho 
hotel. In tho street ho saw a person, looking like a 
footman in plain cloths, Joitering about ; and it im- 
mediately struck him that this was a spy whom Sir 
John Marston had planted there to watch the move- 
ments of himself and Constance. The suspicion 
was confirmed, when, as the Marquis continued his 
way along the strect, the individual in question fol- 
lowed him. Villebelle however did not show that he 
noticed the circumstance: for if Kate’s talismanic 
words should prove effective, there would be a speedy 
end to this espionnage. 

The Marquis had to inquire his way to the Marino 
Parade, being almost a stranger in Dover. He how- 
ever speedily reached the handsome row of houses 
fronting the sea, and knocked at the door of the 
one to which he had been directed. In response to 
his inquiry, he was told that Sir John Marston waa 
at home; and ho was immediately conducted into 
a handsomely furnished apartment, where the 
baronet was seated at a table with an open writing- 
desk before him and examining a number of 
papers. 

“Ab! I presume you are come to signify your 
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submission?” gaid the baronet, with a look of ill- 
repressed triumph, the moment the Marquis made 
his appearance. 

“It may perhaps be otherwise,” returned Ville- 
belle drily. ‘“ We shall see. Permit me to remark 
that it must be a proceeding of a strange character 
that makes it an object of importance to you, even 
at the present day, whether I contract another 
marriage or not——” 

‘Remember our compact, Marquis! Five years 
have elapsed since the occurrence took place, and 
you are as much bound to obsefve it now as you 
were then. You were to ask no questions—demand 
no explanations——=—” 

“True,” interrupted Villebelle: “but what if 
things have come to my knowledge without my 
seeking them ?” 

“What mean you?” suddenly demanded Sir John 
Marston, as he started up from his scat: but in- 
stantaneously resuming it again, he said in a sati- 
rical manner, “ You fancy that by throwing out 
random hints and inuendos of this kind you will 
terrify me. It is useless. I tell you that I have 
my own reasons for desiring that there should be 
but one Marchioness of Villebelle in the world.” 

“And I tell you in return, Sir John Marston,” 
replied Etienne, “that I will no longer adhere to 
a compact of so unholy, so unnatural a character. 
It is monstrous to suppose that I will do so. My 
necessities were taken advantage of at the time——” 

“‘ Yes—you were in that bitter plight that you 
would have sold your soul to Satan,” responded 
Marston: “but as you have made the compact, so 
must you abide by it. Now, Ido not wish to bo 
on unfriendly terms with you. It is the first time 
we have met since the marriage took place in Paris. 
I then promised that I would not lose sight of 
you; but I have been abroad the whole time until 
within the last two or three months, during which 
{ havo remained in the seclusion of this watering- 
place. Perhaps, then, I have neglected you—per- 
haps I have been regardless of my promise: but I 
am now willing to make amends. Say, do you 
require money ?—for if by preventing this second 
marriage of your's I disappoint your hopes in clutch- 
ing the fortune of an heircss——” 

“Enough, enough, Sir John Marston !” exclaimed 
Villebelle indignantly. “You doubtless judge others 
by yourself. I have no such mercenary motive. 
The young lady whom you saw just now, has no 
fortune that she can call her own. But enough, I 
say, of this parley: it is beneath me to remain 
bandying words with you here. I give you due 
warning that if you continue the aggressor, you 
may perhaps bitterly regret the retaliation it will 
be in my power to offer. Ah! you seem to doubt 
me still?” —then after a brief pause, during which 
he looked Sir John Marston fixedly in the face, 
Villebelle said, “ Perhaps the name of Lady Hverton 
may convince you that it is no idle threat which I 
fling out.” 

The baronet half started from his seat, but sank 
down into it again; and falling back in the chair, 
gazed upon the Marquis of Villebelle in speechless 
dismay—so that the lover of Constance at once saw 
that the talisman did indeed possess the virtue 
which had been aseribed to it. 

" “How came you to learn this?” asked the baronet 
in a deep hollow voice: and indeed tho effect which 
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the mention of that name had thus produced was 
even greater than Villebelle had anticipated — for 
there were the mingled ghastliness and blankness 
of utter despair in the baronet’s countenance. 

“No matter—ask me no questions,” respouded 
the Marquis, assuming the tone of assurance which 
would be adopted by one conscious of wielding an 
immense power over another. 

“But she——your wife———does she know all 
this?” asked Sir John, his manner now suddenly 
changing into the excitement of the liveliest anxiety 
and suspense. 

“TI will tell you nothing,” rejoined Villebelle. 
* Ask me no more questions. Suffice it to aay that 
it is not I who seek to quarrel with you.” 

“And therefore whatsoever you know you will 
keep to yourself?” eagerly interjected the baronet. 

“Ah, your spy I perceive!” said the Marquis 
coldly, as he fixed his eyes upon the window, from 
which happening to glance forth, he beheld the per- 
son who had fullowed him from the vicinage of the 
Admiral’s Head. 

“ He shall watch you no more,” the baronet has- 
tened to observe. “I will dismiss him at once. You 
see,” he added with nervous excitement and fawn- 
ing cringingness, “ 1 am willing to be on friondly 
terms with you if I can.” 

Thus speaking, Sir John Marston hastened to the 
window——tapped at the pane—and made a sign for 
the man to enter the house. He himself then has- 
tened out of the room to open the street-door and 
give the individual admittance: having done which, 
he remained speaking a few moments in the hall 
with him. 

Meanwhile the Marquis of Villebelle had turned 
away from the window, and walked carelessly across 
the room, inwardly rejoicing that Kate Marshall’s 
talismanic words should have produced so signal an 
effect. Passing by the table, his eyes fell upon the 
numerous papers scattered upon the desk and round 
about it: and at the very instant he was about to 
withdraw his glance with the instinctive aversion of 
an honourable-minded man to pry into sceret docu- 
ments, his looks encountered a name upon one of the 
papors that at once rivetted them there. All scru- 
ples vanished in a moment: he looked closer at the 
paper—read half-a-dosen lines—and then with an 
ejhculation of astonishment, turned aside again and 
advanced towards the window. 

The next moment Sir John Marston re-entered 
the room; and carefully closing the door, he accosted 
Villebelle, saying, “You will be molested by that 
person no longer. I have ordered in wine—you 
must drink with me as a proof that you are not in 
downright enmity against me.” 

“Sir John Marston,” responded Villebelle, “ such 
words have passed between us this day as to render 
it impossible that we can sit down together in a 
friondly manner. I can only repeat, that if it be an 
understanding between us at this moment that we 
abstain from mutual molestation, I will adhere to 
that compact.” 

“Yes, yes—be it so, be it so!” replied Marston, 
still labouring under a nervous excitement: and 
changed indeed was the manner of the man from 
what it was in its domineering t yranny at the 
Admirals Head, and from its sneering scornfulness 
when Villebelle first entered the room where they 
now stood together. 
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“T wish you good evening, Sir John Marston,” 
said the Marquis, bowing coldly and moving towards 
the door. : 

* One word !—do lot me have one word more with 
you!” exclaimed the baronet, whose ideas were evi- 
dently in a state of cruel bewilderment. “Do you 
know—I beseech you to tell me—do you know 
where your wife dwells ?——=or shall I say the lady 
who was once your wife——for I know not now how 
to speak of her. Tell me, if you be acquainted with 
her abode—I beseech you to tell me——~” 

“Again I say good evening, Sir John Marston :”’ 
—and the Marquis of Villebelle, with a still colder 
and haughtier bow, quitted the room,—the baronet 
making no farther effort to detain him. 

On his way back to the Admiral’s Head, the 
Marquis could not help wondering in what con- 
sisted the talismanic effect of the mere name of Lady 
Everton. That it had been potent to quell the 
proud spirit and level the haughty assurance of Sir 
John Marston, was evident enough. Nor less did 
the Marquis of Villebelle ponder upon the extraor- 
dinary revelation that had been made to him by the 
paper at which he had glanced on the desk. Yet 
this afforded him no clue to the reading of the other 
mystery: or if for a moment it engendered a sus- 
picion, it was one which thero was no other circum- 
stance to confirm. But that the lady whom he had 
married five years back in Paris, had experienced a 
strange destiny—perhaps most wrongful treatment 
—he could not help thinking. 

On arriving at the Admiral’s Head, he gave a 
quick nod of intelligence to Kate who looked out of 
the door of the bar-parlour; and sho saw that all 
was well. He rushed up-stairs; and the fervid cm- 
brace in which he at once strained Constance, as 
well as the glow of joyous animation upon his 
handsome countenance, convinced her and Mary- 
Anne that there was nothing more to fear. 

That evening, after Constance and her faithful 
altendant had retired to the chamber provided for 
them, the Marquis sat down and wroto a letter. 
This he sealed—but placed no address upon it. He 
then rang the bell, and summoned Kate to the 
room. 

“IT have a favour to ask you,” he said as soon as 
she made her appearance. “ It is evident that you 
are acquainted with the lady who, if she chése, 
might have called herself the Marchioness of Ville- 
belle, but who has so generously released me from 
all the trammels of that mysterious marriage. Tell 
me—are you acquainted with her address? Iam 
sure you must 2e. But I do not wish you to men- 
tion it to me: indeed it were perhaps better not. The 
pli I ask is that you will forward this letter to 

er.” 

“I will do so, my lord,” replied Kate, receiving 
the sealed epistle fram his hands. 

“And now, Miss Marshall,” resumed Villebelle, 
“let me once more express to you my gratitude——” 

“Oh! I require no thanks, my lord,” she ex- 
claimed. “You have already rewarded my father 
liberally: and behold!” she added, raising her hand 
and displaying a beautiful ring upon ono of her 
well-formed fingers: “I have just received this as a 
memento from that beautiful and amiablo young 
lady who indeed merits all your love. I did not 
inind,accepting the ring, becauso it is a gift that 


one might take under such excumstances; and | 
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moreover, it was so kindly given. But without the 
slightest prospect of reward should I have acted 
just as I have donc. I sincerely wish your lordship 
all possible happiness.” 

Kate Marshall then quitted the room; and soon 
afterwards the Marquis of Villebelle retired to his 
own chamber. On the following day, at about 
eleven o'clock, the Marquis, Constance, and Mary- 
Anne, took a kind leave of the Marshalls and em- 
barked on board the steam-vessel for Calais. They 
experienced no molestation of any kind: nor did it 
appear that their movements were watched by 
spies. From Calais the journey was immediately 
pursued to Paris; and on the day after their arrival 
in the sovereign city of France, they repaired to the 
British Ambassador’s Chapel to pass through the 
matrimonial ceremony. The chaplain proved to be 
the same who had pronounced the marriage-blessing 
—(what a mockery it was) upon the Marquis of 
Villebelle and his first wife. The circumstance of 
the former marriage was at once remembered by the 
reverend gentleman; and tho Marquis assured him 
that there existed no impediment to a second al- 
liance. This averment was sufficient,—the social 
position of the Marquis and tho fact that he had re- 
cently been appointed to a diplomatic situation at 
the Spanish Court, being considered ample guaran- 
tees for his respectability and honour. The cere- 
mony was therefore solemnized; and Constance now 
called herself Marchioness of Villebelle. 

In the afternoon she wrote a long letter to- 
Juliana, which she directed to Saxondale House, 
not thinking that her mother would after all have 
persevered in the originally contemplated visit into 
Lincolnshire. Early the next morning the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Villebelle, attended by Mary- 
Anne, and by a valet whose services had been en- 
gaged on sufficient recommendation, set out on 
their journey towards the Spanish frontiers; and in 
duc timo they reached the city of Madrid without 
experiencing any more adventures worthy of nar- 
ration. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


THE RECRBATIONS AND THE HORRORS OF LONDON 
LIFE. 


It was about half-past nine o’clock in the evening, 
that Lord Harold Staunton, having dined quictly at 
his own lodgings in Jermyn Street, sauntered forth 
with his cigar; and passing down the Haymarket, 
he encountered his friend Lord Saxondale. 

“I was just going up to your place, Harold,” 
said the dissipated young nobleman. “I thought 
perhaps you would want company, and we might 
make another night of it together-——~” 

“Upon my word, Edmund,” observed Staunton, 
as the former took his arm and walked on with 
him, “ you arc wonderfully unconcerned at what 
took place yesterday.” 

‘Ah! about Constance? Well, what does it 
matter, so long as she marries the Marquis? Give 
me a light for my cigar.” 

“ But they say that the Marquis is already mar- 
ried,” returned Harold. “I have heard your 
mothor herself say so.” 

“Oh! my mother will say anything when it 
suits her purpose,” exclaimed Lord Saxondale, 
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“IT suppose she didn’t want Constance to marry 
this Frenchman; and so she invented that tale.” 

“ But if it should happen to be true,” said Lord 
Harold: “ what then? Now, to tell you the truth, 
—-no matter what I myself may be, I should be 
furiously indignant against any one who dared to 
inveigle away a sister of mine.” 

“What would you have me doP” demanded 
Baxondale. 

“Why, hasten after the fugitives, to be sure—see 
that they are really married—and if so, obtain 
proofs from the Marquis that it is all a calumny 
about his formor alliance: and if he can’t or won't 
give you satisfaction in this way, then you muat 
seck it in another.” 

“What! shoot him through the head, and so 
make my sister a widow at once P” ejaculated 
Saxondale, by no menns relishing the advice he had 
just received. “Come, come, Harold—you know 
very well that I am no coward: but it would be the 
height of folly to rush madly into such a scrape as 
this. Besides, a man who is descended from an- 
cestors in the time of the Tudors, can’t place him- 
self on a level with a beggarly French Marquis——” 

“ But I, Edmund,” interrupted Staunton with 
some degree of bitterness, “ though belonging to a 
family as anciont as your own, put myself on a 
level the other day with an obscure artist, who 
could scarcely be called a gontleoman—much less a 
nobleman.” 

“‘ Well, if you were fool enough, my dear Harold, 
to lot my precious lady-mother hurry you into that 
unpleasant business, I can’t help it. It’s no reason 
why I should be equally imprudent.” 

“I see that the less we talk upon this subject, the 
better,” observed Staunton. ‘‘ But wasn’t this re- 
solution of your mother’s to rush off into Lincoln- 
shire somewhat sudden ?” 

“Itwas. But I don’t bother myself much about 
her. Come, what are we going to do to-night? I 
Iam in the humour for amusement. To-morrow I 
have got an appointment with Marlow and Malton 
about having all my debts paid, and scttling about 
@ good monthly allowance till I come of age: so I 
have every reason to be in the best possible spirits.” 

“T recollect you told me mo how you reduced 
your mother to submission. You have to thank me 
for putting you in possession of that secret.” 

“And so I do thank you, my dear Harold. It 
was most fortunate, the discovery of that Spanish 
costume! Ah, you should have seen how queer my 
mother looked the moment I told her of it. But 
what are we going to do, I again ask? Suppose we 
take a look in at the Cider-Cellar.” 

“With all my heart,” responded Harold. “I 
feel rather dull and out of sorts this ovening, and 
shall be glad of some rational kind of amusement. 
I am in no humour for getting into disturbances 
with the police, or losing money at the gambling- 
table: and therefore I will gladly adopt your sug- 
gestion.” 

The two young noblemen sauntered towards 
Maiden Lane, in the immediate vicinage of Covent 
Garden. A lamp over an ample doorway, and 
bearing the words “CipkR CELLAR” upon the 
glass, denoted their destination. Descending a 
spacious staircase, into a region which though 
beneath tho sevel of the ground, had nothing of 
subterranean gloom about it, they threaded a well- 
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lighted passage, and entered a large recom, which 
we purpose to describe for the benefit of those 
readers who may not be as familiar with the place 
as were Staunton and Saxondale. 

Although approached by this subterranean pas- 
sage, the room itself,—or indeed it deserves the de- 
nomination of a hall,—is nearly as lofty as the 
house to which it is attached, or any of the adjacent 
tenements. Its length and width are in due pro 
portion with ite height; and it has altegether a 
cheerful and handsome appearance. The decora- 
tions are simple, but in the best possible taste. 
There is a fine mirror at each extremity; and in 
the evening, the place is completely flooded with the 
lustre of numerous gas-lamps. Three parallel lines 
of tables run the whole length of the immense apart. 
ment; and at the further end a platform is raised 
for the chairman, the pianist, and the vocalists 
engaged to contribute to the entertainment of the 
company. Asa matter of course the assemblage is 
somewhat of a miscellaneous character: for there 
may be seen the polished gentleman and the con- 
summate snob—the unassuming visitor, as well as 
the insufferable coxcomb—tho well-to-do tradesman 
and the debauchee aristocrat—together with a pretty 
tolerable sprinkling of the class known as “gents.” 
But the place is eminently respectable, and is con- 
ducted with a degree of decorum which prevents the 
developments of snobism and gentism from proving 
a source of general annoyance. On each sido of 
the three lines of table the company are seated; and 
there is as miscellaneous an assortment of beverages 
as of guests. Some may be scen drinking wine— 
others spirits-and-water: others are slaking thoir 
thirst with malt liquors, draught or bottled—while 
others again are expanding into the complacent 
good-humour produced by peculiar compounds 
known in that region by the name of “ seductives.” 
Some may be seon partaking of suppers, which are 
served up with most agreeable promptitude after 
tho order is once given, and in a way to tempt the 
most fastidious appetite. The staple commodity 
for these little refections appears to be the Welsh- 
rabbit: but devilled kidnoys, scollopped oysters 
chops, and steaks, accompanied by baked potatues, 
likewise receive considerable patronage. Almost 
every body appears to smoke at the Cider-Cellar; 
and it is the sole business of one of the waiters to 
hand 1ound a box of Havannah’s choicest produce. 
By the way, speaking of waiters, we may add that 
the attendance is unexceptionable. 

At the table on the platform may be scon the 
chairman with the official hammer in his hand. 
On his right and left are the vocalists who contri- 
bute to the entertainment of the evening. Let it 
not bo supposed that these are mere pot-house 
singers who give their services in consideration of 
their suppor and thoir grog: they are of a much 
higher class, well known in the musical world, and 
engaged at handsome salaries by the spirited pro- 
prietor of the Cider-Cellar. The pianist too is a re- 
markable character in his way, not merely with the 
somewhat singular appearance made by his white 
hair, his coloured glasses, and his black moustache, 
but by his professional talent. 

The ontertainment generally commences at about 
ten o’clock in the evening; and up to eleven there 
is an almost uninterrupted succession of songs., At 
this hour the apartment is sure to be well filled; 
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and a sort of sensation begins to take place. Those 
who possess watches, look at them with the air of 
persons who evidently know that some particular 
treat is at hand; and those who are not fortunate 
enough to own these indicators of time, anxiously 
ask tts posscssors thereof “whether it is eleven 
yet ?” Several of the guests leave their seats in 
order to get nearer to the platform: Welsh-rabbits 
and devilled kidneys are suffered to get cold, while 
the supper-caters catch the infection of the general 
excitement and look towards the platform with as 
much eagernoss as if the curtain of a theatre were 
about to draw up and reveal the scenic attractions 
of the stage. 

The chairman now announces that “ Mr. Ross 
will appear in his favourite character of Sam Hall.” 
Then ensues a tremendous clapping of hands and 
thumping of knuckles upon the table, so that the 
glasses all scom as if suddenly attacked with St. 
Vitus’s dance, and even the hugo metal jugs of hot 
water appear inclined to perform a fandango. In 
the midst of this hearty tumult the vocalist whose 
name elicited the applause, appears from behind a 
screen, dressed as a ragged, dirty, wretched-looking 
man, with a battered hat on his head, a pipe in his 
hand, and his countenance made up to an expres- 
sion of a dark, dismal, but at the same time fierce 
despair. This is the personification of Sam Hall, 
the hero of the song. ILe is supposed to be a man 
condemned to die; and the whole performance con- 
stitutes a tremendous illustration of the horrors 
experienced by the mind of a doomcd being. It is 
no cxageeration to declare that this is perhaps the 
most terrific revelation of what fancy might depict 
as passing within the walls of a condemned cell, 
that it is possible to conceive. All the power of the 
artiste is thrown into the impersonation of his 
ideal character; and the effect upon the larger por- 
tion of the company is immense. True it is that 
some few individuals, of the snub and the gent 
class, incapable of being affected by the awful 
solemnity of the scene, behold only a ludicrous 
representation therein, and exhibit thoir vile taste 
by means of laughter. But with the generality of 

1¢ spectators the feeling is ono of tlic profoundest 
awe. Though the performer be ehicfly noted as a 
first-rate comic singer, yet there is no comedy in 
his personification of Sam Hall: it is all tragedy— 
deep, appalling, stupenious tragedy. The illimitable 
horror alternating with darkest despar that he 
throws into his features, rivets the gaze and seizes 
upon the mind as if with a spell. Tho man who is 
opposed to the punishment of deat. beholds in 
that scene an unanswerable argument in support of 
his philanthropic views: while the individual who 
has previously cherished the revolting prejudice in 
favour of the capital penalty, must, if he have any 
feeling at all, retire from that scene with a changed 
opinion. , 

Such is a description of the Cider-Cellar, and an 
outline of the entertainments that may be mob 
with there. It was in this place that Lord Harold 
Staunton and Lord Saxondale whiled away a couple 
of hours on the evening of which we are speaking. 
Staunton,—whe though a thorough rake and an 
unprincipled profligate, nevertheless had some 
generous qualities,—was much moved by the im- 
personation of Sam Hall: but Saxondale, who had 
not a®single kindlv feeling. was one of the few that 
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upon this occasion had the bad taste to laugh 
But then he was not merely devoid of the feeling, 
but likewise of the capacity to comprehend the 
deep tragic meaning of tho scene. 

On issuing forth from the Cider-Cellar, Lord 
Harold Staunton and Lord Saxondale walked slowly 
on, exchanging their remarks upon all that had 
taken place. The clock of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
was proclaiming the hour of midnight—much too 
early for thése scions of the aristocracy to think of 
retiring to rest as yet. They paused in Covent 
Gardon, and deliberated what they should do to 
amuse or divert themselves. 

“T tell you what, Edmund,” said Lord Harold, 
“an idea has suddenly struck me. I was reading 
in the newspaper this morning something about 
the low dens and lodging-houses in certain streets 
at no great distance. What say you?—shall we go 
and pay them a visit P”’ 

‘I don’t much fancy it,” replied Saxondale: “ for 
I think we are pretty sure of getting into a scrape 
-—perhaps rubbed and well thrashed. Not that I 
am a coward, you know, Harold: but——” 

“You like to be safe:”—and there was a tinge of 
@ sneer in Staunton’s accents: then he immediately 
added, “ We should want a guide, and might there- 
fore tako a policeman with us. ‘hero goes one at 
this moment.” 

The two young noblemen accordingly hastened 
after the constable who was proceeding a-head; 
and he, hearing hasty footsteps behind, quickly 
looked back. At once recognizing Staunton and 
Saxondale, who were frequently getting into disturb- 
ances with the police, the officer drew his truncheon, 
telling them “that he knew them well and they 
had better mind what they were about.” This 
made Saxondale laugh heartily with continuous 
cachinations of his cracked voice. But Lord Harold 
speedily convinced the constable that théir object 
was on this occasion pacific. The oflicer accordingly 
put back his truncheon ; and Staunton proceeded to 
explain the object ho and his companion had in 
view. 

“Well, my lords,” replied the policeman, “I am 
just this minute going off duty; and if you will tell 
me where you will be in about half-an-hour, I will 
Just slip on a plain coat and hat and come and join 
you.” 

Staunton intimated that they would walk about 
Covent Garden and smoke their cigars. The oflicer 
accordingly went his way; and truo to his promise, 
he re-appeared in plain clothes at the expiration of 
the time specified. 

“ Now, my lords,” he said, “I will take you frst of 
all to a kinchin-ken.” 

* And what the deuco is that?” inquired Saxon. 
dale. 

“It’s a place where boys and gals live together. 
It’s kept by 9 woman and her two daughters—a 
precious rum lot, I can tell you. The woman's a 
hempen widder-———” 

Again an explanation was demanded. 

“It means, my lord, that her husband was hung. 
Heo was a cracksman——that means a burglar—— 
by profession, and one of the most desperate wil- 
lains that ever lived. It’s a matter of ten year ago 
that he was tucked up; and his old o’oman took to 
keeping a kinchin-ken. Her namo is Burley ——-Mo- 
ther Burley they call hor. Her daughters ain’t the 
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most moral young women in the world, as your 
lordships may suppose. They have both got their 
fancy-men—reglar rum ’uns. Biddy Burley, the 
eldest, is the blowen of Mat the Cadyer; and Polly 
Surley, the youngest, has Spider Gi. for her flash 
man. These chaps are the greatest thieves in Lon- 
don, and have been a many times on the everlasting 
staircaso—-—that means the treadmill.” 

While the police-constable was thus running on 
with the details of his information relative to the 
Burley family, he had conducted the two noblemen 
away from Covent Garden, into a dark, narrow, 
sinister-looking street leading out of Drury Lane. 
As they passed along, they suddenly came upon an 
individual who was leaning with his back against 
the closed gateway of a wheelwright’s workshop, as 
appeared by the white letters painted on tho doors, 
and on which a light from the window of the oppo- 
site house was streaming full. The man leaning 
there was respectably dressed, and was smoking a 
cigar. The policeman stopped short, and said to 
him, “ Well, Harry—watching this place still—eh ?” 

““Yos: and likely to watch it too,” was the re- 
sponse. “Uncommon tedious work, I can tell you. 
But stay—the door’s opening !” 

As he thus spoke he kept his eyes fixed on tho 
tpposite house whence the light was streaming. The 

constable and tho two noblemen looked in the same 
direction. The hght now disappeared from the 
‘vindow: tke scund of bolts drawing back and a 
thain let down continued to be heard for a few mo- 
monts: then the d:ur opened~ and an old man of 
very sordid asd rmister appearance camo forth. He 
threw a glance «cross the narrow street at the 
group assembled opposite his door, and gave a low 
rdocking jaugh which sounded horrible as a death- 
rattle. Closing the door, the old man proceeded 
tlong the street; and the individual who had been 
wddressed by ‘he name of Harry, at once followed 
hin. 

‘“‘ What's all this mean?” asked Lord Saxondale 
of the constable-guide after a fow moments’ silence. 

‘That place,” answered the police-officer, pointing 
to the dwelling whence the old man had issued, “is 
a receiving-house for stolen goods; and that old 
foller is the receivor himself. We call him a fence; 
and he’s one of the sharpest in London. The man 
Warry that I spoke to and that’s gone after him, is 
an officer of the Detective Force; and he will 
follow the old fence wherever he goes, no matter 
how long he may be absent. There’s three of the 
Detectives that’s appointed for this special service— 
to keop watch night and day; and they take their 
turns. This has been going on for the last five 
months, and will cost the county a precious sum of 
money.” 

‘“‘ Bus can’t they bring anything positive home to 
the old man, so as to get him punished at once?” 
asked Staunton. 

“No. Since he’s been watchod he takes too good 
caro of that,” replied the constable. ‘ Besides, 
that’s not so much the object—although of course 
if there was a cause he would very soon be took up. 
The chief object is to force him out of the neigh- 
bourhood, and make him break up his establish- 
ment.” 

“‘T was not aware that the Police Commissioners 
possessed such power,” observed Lord Harold. 

“ Power?" echoed the constable, “ Bless your 
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lordship, the Commissioners can do anything. And 
so can us constables too for that matter,” added the 
officer, with a laugh: “for we know very well that 
the magistrates are sure to take our part, unless it’s 
something very outrageous indeed. But even then 
there’s generally a loop-hole found for us to creep 
out of. This way, my lords—and here we are.” 

While thus speaking, the constable had led the 
two noblemen round a turning into another street 
of even a more sinister appearance than the one 
they had just quitted; and they had halted at the 
door of one of the blackened cut-throat-looking 
houses that formed the street. The constable 
knocked at the door: but some minutes elapsed ere 
it was opened; and during this interval the sounds 
of numerous juvenile voices reached their ears from 
within, resembling the uproarious mirth of a school 
that is breaking up for the holidays. 

At length the door was opened by an ill-looking 
bloated young woman, of about five-and-twenty. 
Her hair seemed in as much disorder as if she had 
been creeping through a hedge: a dirty faded cotton. 
gown hung loosely upon her; and being open in 
front, left her coarse bosom indecently exposed. 
She evidently had no stays on, and indeed appeared 
to have no under-garments of any kind. Her dirty 
stockings were dangling down; and her feet were 
thrust into an old pair of shoes trodden at the 
heels, so that they pattered on the floor like clogs 
when she walked. She held a candle in her hand— 
and had a half-tipsy look, as if she had been dis- 
turbed in the midst of a revel. She however imme- 
diately recognized the policeman; but not the least 
abashed nor troubled—on the contrary, with im- 
mense effrontery—she asked him, with a horrible 
imprecation, what he wanted P 

“Just to show these gentlemen your place, 
Biddy,” replied the constable. 

‘That's all gammon,” answered the woman. 
** You're arter some of the kinchins——” 

**Pon my honour I’m not,” roioined the officer 
then in a whisper aside to the noblemen, he said, 
“You had better give Biddy Burley a tip, my 
lords.” 

Saxondalv, who was always ready to flash his 
money ostentatiously, drew out his purse and gave 
the woman a sovereign, at sight of which her coun. 
tenance cheered up wondrously; and she said, 
** My eyes! you are swell coves, and no mistake. 
Come in, and you shall see the ken.” 

The two noblemen and the police-constable passed 
into the house, and found themselves in a narrow 
passage that went perceptibly sloping down towards 
a staircase at the end. All this time the sounds of 
voices hed continued to be heard in unabating 
upreariousness. Shouting, screaming, laughing, 
swearing, singing, and quarrelling, seemed to be 
going on in every part of the house, as if it were 
a veritable pandemonium of little demons. Biddy 
Burley shut the street-door, and throwing open one 
leading into the ground floor front room, said, 
** Horo’s some swell coves come to see,the place, 
But they doesn’t belong to the ’Ligidus Track 
S'iety, cos they’re smoking cigars and doesn’t wear 
white chokers.” 

“So much the better. I can’t abear them 
sneaking, enivelling, canting chaps which only comes 
to see the young gals in bed, and makes a pertence 
of ’stributing their papers.” . 
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This last speech emanated from the lips of an | ing arter me you'll catch a rum’un: for ’'m blowed 


elderly woman of enormous corpulency, and whose | if I don’t spile that precious face of your’n.” 


immense bloated face, watery eyes, husky voice, and 
general appearance too well betukened a life of 
habitual intemperance. She was lolling in a half. 
tipsy state in a large arm-chair; and the constable, 
in a whisper to the two noblemen, made them aware 
that she was the mistress of the den. The younger 
daughter,—whose appearance so much resembled 
the elder’s that it requires no spocial description,— 
was seated next to the mother; and a dozen ragged, 
dirty, squalid-looking, half-naked boys and girls 
were placed round a ricketty old table, on which 
were bottles, jugs, quart-pots, pipes, cigars, tobacco, 
and cards. The ages of theso children averaged 
from nine to sixteen: vice was indelibly stamped 
upon their countenances. A few had been naturally 
good-looking— but it required an almost micro- 
scopic eye to discern the traces thereof beneath the 
grime that masked tho features of some, and the 
bold traits of habitual profligacy, intemperance, and 
dissipation which characterized others. The room 
was miscrably furnished: the walls and ceiling 
were so completely blackoned with smoke and dirt 
that the placo looked like a sweep’s abode; and the 
crazy boards that formed the floor, sinking beneath 
the foct, produced gurgling, plashy, slushy sounds, 
as if the planks rested upon a bed of thick slime 
and mud. Such indeed, to a ccrtain extent, was 
the case: for in consequence of bad drainage—or 
perhaps the absence of all drainage whatsoever— 
the refuse-water could not flow off and collected in 
the foundations of the house. The atmosphere was 
sickly in odour and stifling in heat—it was actually 
pestilential ;—and after merely glancing around this 
room, the two noblemen were constrained to step 
back into the passage with the intention of leaving 
the loathsome den at once. 

“You'd better see it all, my lords, now that 
you're here,” whispered the constable. “This scene 
is nothing to what you'll find up-stairs. Come, 
Biddy—lead the way and show the light.” 

The woman accordingly conducted the visitors 
into a back room, the aspect of which was as horrible 
as that of the other. Here there was a fire; anda 
dozen boys and girls, of the same description as tho 
first lot seen by the visitors, were engaged some in 
drinking and card-playing, and others in cooking 
things for their supper. Sausages, bits of fish, 
tripe, and slices of liver were all frying together in 
one enormous pan: while in a pot—or rather 
cauldron—cow-heels, more tripe, trotters, chitter- 
lings, and other abominations purchased from the 
cat’s-meat shop, were stewing together. The boys 
and girls hushed their uproarious mirth (as had 
been the case in the other room) on the appearance 
of the two noblemen with the constable. They 
recognized the last-mentioned individual; and some 
of them began to what they termed “chaff him,”— 
giving utterance to horrible imprecations and dis- 
gusting obscenities as glibly and as unconcernedly 
as if these phrases formed necessary integral parts 
of the English language. We cannot of course 
sully our pages therewith: but we may record the 
sense and tendency of some of the characteristic ob- 
servations. 

“Hullo, you Peeler! what d’ye come here for ?” 
damandod a girl of about sixteen, and who though 
half-naked was uttorly unabashed, ‘If you're look- 
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“ He den’t come for me,” said a youth as thin as 
a skeleton, horribly squalid, and clothed in rags, so 
that his frightful omaciation was painfully visible: 
“cos why I’ve took never a fogle all day——have I 
though P that’s all! No~I’m sniggered if I’m 
wanted this time.” 

“ T’ll tell’ee what, Peeler,” said another boy, “if 
you’ve come to ax about my karricter I must refer 
you tothe beak which sent me to the everlasting 
stepper six months ago. Oh! won’t he speak a 
jolly good word for me—that’s all!” 

“Come, I say, you Polly,” cricd an urchin of 
nine, with a face like a monkey, and addressing tho 
officer in a shrill voice, “ it isn’t me that’s in trouble, 
be it now? ‘You can’t say as how I’m a cross-covo, 
though you chaps does swear to anything. Crikey, 
how them Pollics does swear——-my cyc!” 

“Don’t bully the poor man,” observed another 
juvenile tatterdemalion, who was eating a baked 
potatoe; “he’s a good feller in his way. Here, old 
chap—have some of this here murphy? It’s deuced 
good, if the butter wasn’t rank. Ah! you Pollies 
doesn’t get sich nice things as we doos. You's 
poor—you be—poor devils!” 

“Tip us your mawley, Peeler,” squeaked forth 
another urchin, with a shock of hair like a picce of 
a carriage-mat; “and Ict’s see that you're not 
nosing on us. Don’t be afeard to come near me— 
I won’t knock yer down, I won't.” 

“Kim aufp, Peelor—what air yo arter here? Tell 
us, there’s a good chap, and ve von’t be too ’ard 
upon yer. But no lies, mind—no lies; or I’m 
blowed if I'll put aup vith it for one:’—and this 
was said by the smallest boy in the whole com- 
pany. 

“ What’ll you give me, you Bobby, you,” cried a 
girl whose age certainly was not above ten, but who 
seemed amazingly sharp, “if I tell yer how much 
I got by filching yesterday and to-day. Nincteen 
ankerchers—seventeen purses—forty-two gold snuff- 
boxes—and a big lump of cheese.” 

At this sally of thieves’ wit there was an up- 
roarious outburst of laughter on the part of tho 
whole juvenile crew, in the midst of which the 
visitors quitted the room. But as they ascended 
the dirty, ricketty, narrow staircase,—still conducted 
by Biddy Burley,—the shouts of mirth from the 
back ropm appeared to follow them, until thoso 
sounds were lost in another tompest of uproar 
which emanated from the upper part of the house. 

Biddy Burley conducted the two noblemen and 
the constable into the front room on the first floor ; 
and there indeed a strange and revolting spectacle 
met the eyo. The floor was strown with rotting 
rags as completely as a stable is littered with straw 
or an uncleansed pig’s-stye is ankle-deep in filth. 
There was not a vestige of furniture in the place. 
A solitary candle burnt in tho chimney. The at- 
mosphere was hot and stifling, as well as of the 
most fetid odour. It struck with a sickly taste to 
the tongue, and at once produced a nausea and 
heaving at the stomach. Those who have nover 
visited such a place can form no idea of the loath- 
someness of the heavy stagnant air: it seemed to 
be compounded solely of fetid breaths. The cxha- 
lations of putrid fever were nothing to it. And 
there, in that room, were crowded some fiftagn or 
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siateen boys and girls, of the same gradation of , what with being trodden down and therefore made 
ages and of tho same stamp and description as those | to encroach even upon that limited space, and what 
previously seen. Some few were stretched upon the | with the coverlids spreading over or tossing about, 
mass of putrid rags, slooping soundly despite the | being kicked off in consequence of the heat, the 
noise made by the others who wore awake. These | floor of every room appeared to be completely 
latter were romping and frolicking at the moment’ covered with this wretched bedding. Whole fami- 
when the visitors entered: but they left off to stare | lies—consisting for instance of father, mother, and 
at “tho swell coves,” and thon to chaff the police- | two or three children—occupied one bed: grown up 
man. Thus was it that persons of both sexes were | brothers and sisters slept together: fathers and 
accustomed to herd anc huddle together in that vile | daughters, mothers and sons—all adults—wero simi- 
den, each paying twopence a night for the accom- | larly situated. But we can proceed no farther: 
modation. the picture is too hideous to be dwelt upon. Those 
A couple of minutes’ survey of the disgusting | of our readers, however, who have never visited 
scene was quite sufficient for Staunton and Saxon- | such frightful dens, may rest assured that none of 
dale. Thoy experienced a horrible sickness at the | their details are here exaggerated. Indeed, it would 
stomach ; and their very clothes appeared to creep | be impossible to find any terms sufficiently hyper- 
upon them, as if alive with vermin. Biddy Bur- ' bolic to transcend the stern reality of the abhor- 
ley offered to show them the rest of the house: | rent truths. 
but they were quite satisfied with what they had | Lord Harold Staunton and Lord Saxondale libe- 
already scen; and Staunton having given her a rally rewarded the policoman for having accome 
guinca on his own account for her trouble, the | panied them in these visits: and they made the best 
visitors lost no time in issuing from the den. of their way, the one to Jermyn Street, the other to 
“Widder Burloy ond her daughters,” said the | Park Lane, to put off tho raiment which they had 
constable, as they proceeded along the street, “ drives | on, and which appeared to cause the most unplea- 
a roaring trade with them boys and gals. Why, ; sant sensations. We need scarcely add that these 
would you believe it, my lords, she’s got at least | clothes were never worn again, but were given to 
seventy or cighty of ’em in that house of only six , thoir valets to be got rid of according as they might 
rooms! The whole place swarms with thieves as plen- | think fit. 
tiful as vermin: and it’s supported too by thieving.| In our former works especially devoted to the de- 
There isn’t a morsel of food or a drop of drink that | scription of the mysteries of London life, we have 
goes into that place, that’s bought with honest | introduced our readers to low dens of the same de- 
money. Perhaps your lordships think that it’s the | scription as these of which we have now been writ« 
only place of the sort? ‘Well, I can tell you there’s ; ing: but we do not consider that we are to bo 
hundreds of such cribs in London: and tha? isn’t | blamed on the score of repetition or supererogation. 
even the worst. Down in Whitechapel and over in | We purposely and with studied intent recall publio 
the Mint, there’s worse still. But now, if your | attention again and again to the horrible abodes 
lordships like, I will take you into a lodging-house | which poverty is compelled to seek, where vice lurks, 
for grown-up people—tramps, thieves, beggars, and , and where crime conceals itself. For we boldly and 
| 


{ 








what not.” unhesitatingly charge to the account of our legisla- 
Lord Saxondale at first positively refused the | tors and rulers the existence of those sinks of abo- 
eonstable’s proposal: but Lord Harold, feeling some | mination. 
curiosity on the subject, accepted it, and succeeded 
in over-ruling his companion’s scruples. Thoy did 
atcordingly visit a low lodging-bouse in the same 
neizhbourhood : but we need not follow them 
throughout their investigation. A fow particulars 
wil suffice. The house was a large one, in the 
occupation of a ruffian-looking fellow, who had to 
pay a very high rent to the principal landlord; and 
in order to do this, he had to make the most of the 
premises. The original landlord had a dozen such 
houses, and rolled in his carriage. His tenants 
being so highly rented, could not afford, even if 
they felt inclined, to expend any money upon the 
improvement of the houses: consequently it was 
not altogether their fault if those dens were of the 
most loathsome and unwholesome description—with 
no drainage—no ventilation—and wretchedly sup- 
plied with water, which was also unfit to drink. 
But let us look inside the particular house which 
the two noblemen visited on the night in question. 
In every room the lodgers were crowded together, 
There was a sort of attempt at a distinction of beds, | perienced a thorough lassitude of life. 
but there were no bedsteads—merely a number of| His sister, apparelled in the garb befitting hor 
dirty straw mattrasses stretched upon the floor, each | sex, also looked mournful: but with one arm thrown 
provided with one coarse horse-cloth coverlid. These ' round her brother’s neck, and one hand clasped in 
wore filthy to a degree, and swarming with vermin. | his own, she was doing her best to console and cheer 
The keds—if they deserved the denomination—had | him. 
out an interval of about a foot between them; and| “Dearest Frank,” she said, “it outs me to the 


CHAPTER LIX, 
ELIZABETH AND PRANK. 


Ws must now return to Lady Boss’s protty little 
cottago in the neighbourhood of Edmonton; and if 
we peep into the elegantly furnished parlour, one 
morning after breakfast, we shall behold the ama- 
sonian heroine and her brother Francis Paton seated 
together upon the sofa. Four or five days had 
elapsed since the youth received the terrible confir- 
mation of Lady Saxondale’s averment that his sister 
was a female highwayman. That during these few 
days Frank had been very ill, and had suffered much, 
mentally and bodily, a glance at his pale counte- 
nance would show. The colour had completely left 
his cheeks : he seemed drooping and languid, as if 
physical exertion were attended by pain; and it al- 
most appeared as if the unfortunate young man ex- 
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heart to behold you thus. If you do not endeavour 
to rally your spirits, I shall myself sink into such 
deep despondency and gloom as to be utterly incom- 
petent for tho final unravelling of this skein, so 
much of which is already disentangled.” 

“Elizabeth,” answered Frank, fixing his large 
hazel cyes in deep melancholy upon his sister, “it 
grieves me—Oh! it grieves me, to be the cause of 
affliction to you. I am sure, when you think of the 
past, you must have already enough to make you 
sad~—~’’ 

“That is a reproach, Frank,” observed Lady Bess 
mildly but mournfully ; “and after all my candour in 
telling you everything without the slightest reserve, 
I think you might have spared it.” 

“Pardon me—forgive me, dearest Elizabeth !” 
cried Frank, flinging his arms round his sister’s 
neck and embracing her affectionately. ‘1 was in- 
deed wrong to say what I did. Oh, no—I would 
not reproach you! And now tell me—do you for- 
give me P” 

“It is not for you to ask pardon of mo,” was his 
sister’s response. ‘“ You have never done anything 
to make you ashamed: whereas I——~but I need 
not say more.” 

“No, dear sister—wo must not dwell upon this 
topic. That it has caused me pain—great pain— 
cannot be denied: but for your sake I wil) endea- 
vour to become cheerful.” 

‘‘ One word more, ere we take Icave of tho topic,” 
said Lady Bess. ‘“ Suppose that when you encoun- 
tered your sister so unexpectedly a few days back, 
you had discovered her a lost and abandoned crea- 
turo in the true sense of woman’s ruin, would you 
not have loathed her P—or if the natural affection 
of your generous heart had forbidden you to loathe 
her, yet wouid you not have beon overwhelmed with 
even a greater amount of grief than you now ex- 
perience for what I have done? Could you now 
embrace me as you have just embraced me? would 
you not feel as if there were pollution in my touch P 
And remember, Frank, that When woman’s virtue 
is lost, it never can be restored! She may repent : 
but her chastity is gone for ever. Mow difforent is 
my case! What 1 have done, can be atoned for. 
Because, as I have already assured you—although 
I have been guilty of crimes, yet I have never 
stooped to frailty. Ah! sometimes it is better to 
be criminal than frail—at least with woman! I 
have robbed upon the highway: but I have never 
plied a loathsome traffic in the public street. Nay, 
more—although I have been married—yet,” she 
added, while a blush suffused her cheeks and she 
bent down her looks in modest bashfulness, “ I am 
& pure virgin.” 

_“Oh, yes :” exclaimed Frank, now with something 

like enthusiasm in his tone, “I would sooner, my 
dearest sister, find that you have been what you 
have been, than that to which you allude. Yes— 
your misdeeds may be amply atoned for: but had 
you been .the other, the loss of your honour would 
have been irreparable.” 

“And yet, my dear Frank, those w __ the only 
two alternatives between which I had to ose at 
the time,” continued Lady Bess, speaking i a low 
and tremulous voice. “Ichoso that evil c. reer 
which had an issue of hope at the end, in preference 
to thatother evil career which at its very thresho, l 
da marked by the abandonment of all hope. And 
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now tell me, Frank—can you look upon me with 
love and affection P or must you ever feel that you 
blush for your sister P” 

“ No—after all you have said, I cannot blush for 
you,” replied Frank, warmly. “I may regret and 
deplore: but there is no need to be ashamed in the 
one sense in which a brother has to be ashamed of a 
sister! A thousand times do I rejoice that you 
chose the alternative of evil which may be remedied. 
instead of that other alternative which admits of no 
redemption.” 

Again did the youth embrace his sister affec- 
tionately: and then they sat for some minutes in 
silence. 

Frank no longer wore Lady Saxondale’s livery. 
He was dressed in a genteel suit of plain clothes, 
and looked a perfect young gentleman. Indeed, if 
he and Lord Saxondale had stood side by side and a 
stranger had been asked which was the nobleman, 
Frank would have been pointed to. . The paleness of 
his looks—the traces of care—and the lingering evi- 
dences of indisposition, rendered his appearance 
even more interesting than it was naturally wont 
to be; and if Juliana could have seen him now, 
fervid’ and impassioned would no doubt have been 
her longing to strain him to her bosom. 

“Do you think that you are likely to receive any 
intelligence from Lord Everton’s man-servant to- 
day ?” asked Frank, after a pause, and for the pur- 
pose of roviving the conversation in another strain 
from that ere now pursued. 

“I hope so,” replied Elizabeth. “I know that 
he calls every morning at the Hornsey post-office to 
inquire if there be any letters for him: and he has 
doubtless by this time received the note I forwarded 
yesterday, telling him that he must lose no time in 
discovering Lady Everton’s abode.” 

* And then, shall wo all three proceed thither to- 
gether ?”” asked Frank. 

“Yes, my dear brother—without delay. Adolphus 
is naturally most anxious to embrace his mother: 
his heart yearns towards her ;—and if we receive 
the desired intelligence to-day, we can set out ta- 
morrow —supposing that har ladyship is really 
dwelling in some secluded part of Wales.” 

“Why not denominate her our mother 7’ asked 
Frenk, perceiving that his sister spoke of the sub- 
ject of their discourse as her ladyship. 

“ Because we have not the positive certainty that 
it is so,” answored Lady Bess. ‘ And moreover, be- 
cause we have agreed together that we are for the 
present to say nothing on the subject to Adolphus; 
and therefore we must be cautious how we speak of 
Lady Everton, lest he should overhear us.” 

“But can there be any doubt ?” exclaimed Frank. 
“ No—it is impossible!” 

“If I mistake not, this morning’s post,” observed 
Lady Bess, “will bring us a letter that will go far 
to confirm our belief in the one sense, or else show 
us that we have been cherishing a delusion.” 

“From whom do you expect a letter P” 

“Have you forgotten what occurred the day be. 
fore yesterday, in respect to the carrier-pigeons ?” 

“Ob!” exclaimed Frank: “it is then from Miss 
Marshall that you expect a letter ?” 

“Yes,” replied Elizabeth. “ Being all but con- 
vinced that Sir John Marston had deeply wronged 
both you and me, and that our mother’s interftions 
had been flagrantly violated by him, I wrote those 
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words to Kate Marshall which I showed you, not 
merely in the hopg of being able to serve the Mar- 
quis of Villebelle, but likewise as a test of this be- 
lief which we entertain.” 

“T understand,” said Frank. “If Lady Everton 
be really our mother, the bare mention of her name 
to Sir John Marston’s ear, must strike terror to his 
soul. Is not this your meaning?” 

“Tt is so,” replied Elizabeth. “But here is the 
postman. Sit you still, Frank—you are too weak 
for any exertion. I will run to the door.” 

Lady Bess accordingly hastened to receive a 
packet which the postman delivered; and returning 
to her brother, she opened it. It was a letter from 
Kate Marshall, containing an enclosure from the 
Marquis of Villebelle. What Kate had written ran 
thus :— 


** Admural’s Head, Dover. 
*« Dearest Elizabeth, 

*T did not think it worth while to despatch one of our 
usual messengers merely for the purpose of telling you 
that your talismanio words fally succeeded in producing 
the desired effect—because I knew tbat according to the 
invariable understanding subsisting between us, you 
would regard silence as a proof of success. The Marquis 
departed this morning with the beautiful young lady who 
is to become his wife. Last night, before he retired to 
his room, he gave me the enclosed letter, with strict in- 
junctions that it was to be forwarded to you at onoe. I 
accordingly send it. 

** We are all well, and sincerely hope that you are 
prosperous and thriving. I received a letter from a cer- 
tain person the other day: or shall I in plain terms say, 
from Ned Russell? He was with his ship at Barcelona, 
but will be home in a few weeks’ and then, my dear 
Elizabeth, as there will be a wedding at the Admiral's 
Head, it will be impossible to dispense with your services 
as one of the bridemaids. This kindness will be claimed 
at your hands by your former school-companion and 

*¢ Ever affectionate friend, 


“ OATHERINE MARSHALL.” 


Lady Bess was in no particular hurry to oper the 
Marquis of Villebelle’s letter, as she naturally con- 
cluded that it merely contained an assurance of grati- 
tule for the service she had rendered him. There- 
fore, ere she broke the seal of that Ictter, she 
explained to her brother that the Ned Russell al- 
luded to was the individual to whom Kate was en- 
gaged to be married—that he was a very fine, harftl- 
some, dashing fellow, about thirty years of age—and 
in every respect well suited for a good - looking, 
sprightly, gay, and frank-hearted young woman as 
Kate was. 

Lady Bess then proceeded to open the other 
letter: but as she read its contents, so singular an 
expression of mingled surprise, incredulity, and 
solemn awe, appeared upon her countenance, that 
Frank could not help leaning over her shoulder and 
scanning the letter also. With its contents however 
we need not at present engage the reader’s atten- 
tion: ouffice it to say that they afforded food for a 
long ard serious conversation between the brother 
and sister. 

This discourse was presently interrupted by the 
sppearnnoe of Adolphus, who now entered the 
room. A considerable change had taken place in 
him; and it was all for the better. Not only had 
his intellects made great progress towards the re- 
eovery of their proper equilibrium, but his physical 
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the eye. A suitable toilet moreover constituted an 
advantageous auxiliary to this improvement in his 
looks; and it was not difficult to see that when 
thoroughly restored to health, he would be a hand. 
some man. His eyes had already lost their vacant 
bewilderment of regard, and had regainad a natural 
expression. They were dark, and fringed with thick 
and beautiful lashes. His hair was likewise dark, 
and curled naturally: his teeth were fine—and the 
outline of his features, if not completely regular, 
was at least attractive. He was tall~exceedingly 
slender, but of good proportions; and now that he 
was properly apparelled, his Bir was that of gen- 
tility—almost elegance. 

It was with the affectionate manner which @ 
brother would show towards a sister, that Adolphus 
bade Elizabeth Chandos “good morning ;” and also 
with a friendly cordiality that he addressed Frank. 
Atthe same time, as the reader has perceived, he 
had not the remotest suspicion that they virtually 
and literally believed him to be their half-brother: 
it was in the sincerest gratitude and esteem that 
he testified such an affectionate demeanour towards 
Lady Bess; and this feeling was naturally reflected 
towards her brother. Lady Bess told him that she 
expected to see Theodore Barclay in the course of 
the day with some certain intelligence as to the 
abode of Lady Everton. Adolphus was rejoiced at 
these tidings; and Lady Bess asked him whether 
he felt himsclf sufficiently recovered to undertake 
so long a journey as that into Wales, supposing 
Theodore’s belief should prove correct, that Lady 
Everton was actually residing in some strict se- 
clusion there? Adolphus assured her that he nof 
only felt sufficiently restored to health for such a 
journey, but that the object for which it was to be 
undertaken would inspire him with a spirit enabling 
him to bear up against all fatigue. 

While Lady Bess, Frank, and Adolphus were 
conversing together, they perceived from the win- 
dow a young lady, neatly and tastefully attired, and 
leading a charming little boy by the hand, approach 
the cottage. 

“Tt is Henrietta Leyden!” cried Elizabeth Chan- 
dos; and a sudden glow of delight appeared upon 
the countenance of Adolphus. 

There was a knock at the door; and in a few 
moments Rosa introduced Henrietta and little 
Charley. At the first glance Miss Leyden recog- 
nized in Lady Bess her deliverer who had worn male 
apparel at the time she effected her rescue: but she 
did not as quickly perceive that Adolphus was that 
same miserable-looking object whom she had seen 
at Beech-Tree Lodge, and who was emancipated 
from captivity at the same time as herself. 

“T thought you had forgotten us,” said Lady Beas, 
taking Henrietta’s hand and bidding her welcome. 
“Do you not recognize our friend here ?” 

“ Yes—now I do,” responded Henrietta: and it 
was with a look as much as to imply her mingled 
surprise and pleasure at beholding such a remark- 
able improvement in his general appearance. 

“Miss Leyden,” said Adolphus, taking her hand, 
end gazing with a half respectful, half timid ad- 
miration upon her sweetly beautiful countenance,— 
‘we were captives in the same place, and I hope 
that -ve shall be friends now that we are restored te 


rapect’had improved. He was still thin—but the! verty. Ah! mine is a strange wild history; and 
peinful appearanee of emaciation no longer shocked | you ought to know it. You cannot think how I 
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have suffered !”—and he pressed his hand to his 
brow: for though his intellects had almost re- 
covered their equilibrium, yet there were moments 
when they appeared to totter slightly as if about to 
fall back into confusion—but then again, with the 
elasticity of reviving vigour, did they regain the 
firmness of their position. 

“Come with me, Henrietta,” said Lady Bess, “ for 
I have much to tell you, and we had better converse 
alone. This dear little boy is your brother? He 
shall remain with my brother, whom you see here— 
and also with our friend Adolphus,” 

Elizabeth Chandos accordingly conducted Hen- 
rietta into ancther room; and there she proceeded 
to inform her who Adolphus really was, and where- 
fore he had been kept for so many years in captivity. 
Henrietta was naturally surprised on learning that 
it was the real and true Lord Everton with whom 
accident had thus made her acquainted ; and if any- 
thing were wanting to augment her indignation 
against the old profligate who had usurped the title, 
it was this tale of abominable iniquity towards his 
nephew which she now heard. Lady Bess likewise 
explained to her how it was that Adolphus had found 
his way to her chamber at Becoch-Trec Lodge on 
those occasions when his ghastly appearance so 
much frightencd her; and sho wound up her narra- 
tivo by the intimation that in a very few days there 
could be no doubt that Adolphus would be enabled 
to stand before the world as the real Lord Evorton. 

Henrietta was rejviced to hear that the cause of 
right and justice would thus be made to triumph 
over that of usurpation and wrong; and she re- 
marked upon the extraordinary change for the 
better that had taken place in the young nobleman’s 
looks. 

“ You may have perceived,” said Lady Bess, “ that 
his reason has nearly established itself firmly upon 
its seat again, but that there are moments when it 
quails and totters with a transient feebleness. How- 
evor, his progress towards a complete restwration to 
health and intellect is highly satisfactory, and ex- 
ceeds even the most sanguine hopes that at the com- 
mencement I dared form. But now, Miss Leyden, 
let us spcak of yourself. In the first place I have 
to thank you for complying with my request, that 
no publicity might be given to the incidents which 
rendered us acquainted.” 

“It would indeed have been ungrateful on my 
part to have disregarded your injunctions,” re- 
sponded Henrietta. “You may even think that I 
have been guilty of ingratitude, as itis, for suffering 
s0 many days to elapse ere I called to renew my 
sense of the boundless obligation under which I lie 
towards you.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lady Bess, slowly and with a 
significant look, “ you had some hesitation in coming 
hither after all you saw on the night of your deli- 
verance P—or perhaps your relations and friends may 
have counselled you against renewing your ac- 
quaintance with me?” 

‘Mrs. Chandos,” said Honrietta, with a tone and l 
look of warm effusion, “ you wrong me—I can |; 
assure you that you wrong me. Candidly do I, 
confess that tho one incident of that night—an inci- 
dent to which I need not more particularly allude— 
has troubled me much: but I have endeavoured to 
reason myself into the belicf that although you suf- 
fered that procoeding to take place, you were no 
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participator in its fruits, Besides, when I though 
of the evident superiority of your looks, your man- 
ners, your language, I could not suffer myself to 
remain in tho belief that-——-But I neod not be 
explicit———-And now that I beheld you in this attire, 
and that I contemplate the honest frankness of your 
countenance——No, no—I cannot believe that——” 

“And you are right,” said Lady Bess: “ you 
must believe nothing injurious with respect to moe. 
There is some little mystery as to my motive in 
assuming malo apparel the other day: but you 
will not ask me for explanations. It is my secret.” 

“And not for worlds would I seek to penetrate 
it,” responded Henrietta. “I was about to tell 
you that I was not very explicit in the account I 
gave to my mother—and to a good kind friend whom 
heaven has sent us—relative to the transactions of 
the other night. At the same time you must un- 
derstand that it was but one incident which I thus 
suppressed———”” 

“T thank you, dear Miss Leyden,” exclaimed 
Lady Bess, “for this delicacy and generosity on 
your part. But do notlet me suffer in-your opinion, 
even by the existence of a doubt in your mind as to 
the particular incident to which you allude. Can 
you not comprehend that I stood in the position of 
a general who can only induce his army to assail a 
fortified town on the express condition that if suc- 
cessful in taking it, the booty shall be their own? 
You saw that I permitted those men whom I en- 
listed in the enterprise, to help themselves to what- 
soever was in the room where we found yuu: but I 
consented not to a generai sack and plunder. Now 
you understand the position in which I was placed: 
and if I had been over nice, both you and Adolphus 
would be captives there still.” 

“Tam glad that you have given me all these as- 
surances,” exclaimed Henrietta, completely deccived 
by the sophistry of Lady Bess, whose hand she took 
and pressed warmly. “As I forbore to touch upon 
that particular incident when narrating the parti- 
culars of my escape to my mother and our frend, 
there was of course no objection raised to my pay- 
ing you @ visit this day. Indeed, were not my 
mother an invalid, she would have come personally 
to thank you; and if I myself have not been sooner, 
it, was because that dear mother’s illness, so cruelly 
ageravated by my unaccountable disappearance, has 
required all my attention. A little whilo back we 
were poor—very, very poor—and dwelling in a 
mean garret: but now, through the kindness of a 
gentleman named Gunthorpe, we are in comfort- 
able circumstances and in a healthy abode. Mr. 
Gunthorpe has taken for us a sweet little residence 
on Stamford Hill——~” 

“Ah! you are therefore at no great distance 
from my cottage ?” exclaimed Lady Bess. 

“Tt is but s mere walk,” responded Henrietta; 
“and as my mother was somewhat better this 
morning, I resolved to lose not another day in 
visiting you, accompanied by my little brother. 
Through the aid of Mr. Gunthorpe I am going to 
open a seminary so soon as my mother is restored 
to health. Oh! you know not what a kind benevo- 


_lent gentleman is this Mr. Gunthorpe of whom I 


am speaking. He will not let us utter a word of 
thanks for all he does, and is so hasty and impul- 
sive in his proceedings. Whatever he docid@ upon 
is done at once; and ha appears to be immensely 
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rich. I can assure you, Mrs. Chandos, that he is 
somewhat anxious to see you after the account I 
gave him of my deliveranco from Beech- Tree 
Lodge.” 

“It is probably that I shall set off into Wales 
to-morrow or next day—perhaps evon this very 
afternoon,” said Lady Bess: “but on my return 
I will communicate with you.” 

At this moment the door opened; and Francis 
Paton, making his appearance, said to his sister, 
“IT wish to say one word to you before Miss Leyden 
takes her departure.” 

Lady Beas begged Henrietta to excuse her for a 
few moments; and wondering what her brother 
could have to say, followed him into a little back 
room, where he carefully shut the door before he 
explained himself. 

“What 1s the meaning of all this mystery, 
Frank ?” asked Lady Bess. 

“Just now,” responded Frank, “ Adolphus sud- 
denly drew me towards the window; and speaking 
in a low voice, so that the little boy might not over- 
hear what passed, he said, ‘There is something in 
my mind that I can keep secret no lunger. I love 
that sweet beautiful Henrietta Leyden more than I 
can tell you. I love your sister as if sho wore my 
sister ; but I love Honrictta with a different feeling. 
The other day I could not understand it: but now 
I can. For heaven’s sake go and whisper a few 
words in your sister’s ear, and bescech her to ascer- 
tain from Henrictta whether sho loves any one, or 
is undcr an engagement of marriage. I dare say, 
Frank, you will think this very strange, and per- 
haps very improper on my part: but I cannot help 
it.’—It was thus that Adolphus spoke to me.” 

“ T am not at all astonished that he should have 
thus spoken,” said Lady Bess. “I knew that he 
loved Henrietta; and poor fellow! he is a mero 
child in many respects. His captivity has robbed 
him of so many years of life’s experience: he is 
thereforo the creature of impulses—his sentiments 
and feelings are in a purely natural state, unwarped 
and unbiassed by worldly or selfish considerations. 
I see no harm in allowing this attachment of his to 
take its course, provided that Henrietta herself is 
disengaged: for she is evidently a most amiable and 
artless girl, and no doubt of the highest respecta- 
bility. Return you to Adolphus, and tell him that 
his wishes shall be complied with.” 

Frank accordingly went back to the room where 
Adolphus was left with little Charley, while Lady 
Bess returned to Henrietta. Resuming her seat, 
she took the young girl by the hand; and looking 
earnestly in her countenance, said, “I am going to 
speak to you upon avery scrious subject. I wish 
to put a strange question—and I hope you will 
believe from the outset that it is from no motive of 
impertinent curiosity. Indced, I am incapable of 
such a motive.” 

‘But this question P” said Henrictta, naturally 
surprised at being thus seriously addressed. 

“Tell me—are your affections engaged? or is 
yuur heart free?” 

“Oh!” cried Henrietta, with a blush of maiden 
modesty upon hor cheeks, “ this is indeed a question 
little expected! But I can answer frankly at once,” 
she continued with a smile: “my heart is altoge- 
ther free.” 

“In that caso,” resumod Lady Bess, her looks 
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showing her satisfaction at Henrietta’s answer, “I 
may at once explain to you my object in putting so 
strange an inquiry. Instead of keeping a school, 
Henrietta, you might, if you will, become Lady 
Everton.” 

The young maiden was overwhelmed with sur- 
prise at this announcement: the colour went and 
came in rapid transition upon her cheeks. Sho 
scarcely knew what to think or what to say. The 
prospecfWwas brilliant and dazzling; and as it at 
once suggested ideas of wealth and independence~= 
comfort for her mother, and a happy career for her 
brother—she felt her brain swim with the intoxica- 
tion of bliss. But suddenly recurred to her the re- 
collection that she had been an opera-dancer; and 
in that circumstanco she beheld a death-blow to the 
hope so suddenly and unexpectedly excited in her 
mind. Lady Bess, watching her countenance ear- 
nestly, observed a cloud succeed the glow of anima- 
tion which had at first overspread those delicately 
beautiful features; arid she said, “Tell me all that 
is passing in your mind, Henrietta: for on so ime 
portant a subjoct there must bo no reserve.” 

“Tt was natural,” responded the young damsel in 
a tremulous voice, “that I should for a moment 
feel bewildered as it were with the dazzling bright- 
ness of such a prospect: but no—it cannot be! 
Not for an instant would I prove unworthy of tho 
generous confidence which the true and legitimate 
Lord Everton has demonstrated towards me. Mrs. 
Chandos, I have been a dancer in the ballet at the 
Opera!” 

Lady Bess gave no immediate reply, but still 
gazed earnestly on Henrietta’s countenance. In- 
nocence and candour were there; and the blush 
that suffused her cheeks was not that of conscious 
shame. The amazonian lady knew full well by her 
own experience that female chastity may pass 
through many ordeals and issue thenco unscathed: 
she knew also that woman’s virtue may exist under 
circumstances by no means propitious to its wholo- 
some vitality; and as she still gazed upon the 
swectly pensive and softly interesting countenance 
of Ienrietta Leyden, she could read as if through 
a transparent medium the guileless purity of the 
young girl’s soul. 

“It was necessity,” she said, at length breaking 
silence, “which compelled you to appear at the 
Opera P” 

“Tt was—the direst necessity!’ answered Hen- 
rietta, tears trickling down her cheeks at the rocol- 
lection of past calamities. ‘“ But you yourself have 
had sufficient proof that if I had chosen to stray 
from the path of virtue, I might have been sur- 
rounded with luxuries and riches. For what other 
purpose was I borne to Beech-Tree Lodge and held 
captive there ?” 

“No argument is required to convince me, my 
dear Henrietta, that you are fully worthy of becom. 
ing the wife of Adolphus. But on this occasion it 
were bettcr, perhaps, that you should not meot 
again, You have a mother to consult—and he also 
will perhaps soon be restored to a parent whose 
wishes he may have to study. It is sufficient that 
I have ascertained from your lips the freedom of 
your heart. I will fetch your little brother to 

ou.” 
a Yes—your advice is most prudent,” said Hen- 
riotta, “and shall bo followed.” She then named 
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the exact place of her abode, adding,—“ Perhaps in | information I wanted. But all I could discover was 
a short time you will communicate with me?” a letter from some solicitors in Parliament Street 
“Immediately on our return from the journey | stating that they had duly made a remittance to 
which I believe we aro about to undertake: or per- | Lady Everton, but without saying whero she was.” 
haps I may even write to you from the place; “This is at least a step gained!” cried Lady Bess, 
whither we are going. But tell me, Henrietta—do | “ And who are these solicitors ?” 
you think you can love Adolphus ?” “I wrote down their names and address,” ree 
“All the circumstances under which we met, and | sponded Barclay, as he produced a slip of paper. 
thosc which surround him,” replied the damsel,, “Marlow and Malton—eh?” said Lady Bess, as 
with tho most ingonucus frankness, “ have“naturally | she glanced at the names: and it struck Theodore 
inspired me with a considerable degree of interest that a smile of arch mockery, most delightfully mis- 
on his behalf. During the interval which has | chievous, flitted over her handsome countenance. 
elapsed since the night of our deliverance, I have | “ This will do,” she continued: “ depend upon it I 
thought of him with feelings of the deepest sympa. | will succeed in discovering the truth. You have 
thy: and now to find myself tho object of his affec- | not dropped a single incautious word at Beech-Tree 
tion, is so flattering to me in all respects that—- | Lodge, that may excite suspicion of your being in 
But wherefore should I say more?”—and she bent | correspondence with me?” 
down her blushing countenance. “TI think I am rather too shrewd for that,” re. 
“J understand you, Henrietta,” said Elizabeth | turned Theodore. “No, no: I see at present on 
Chandos. “You feel that you can love him~—and | which side my bread is buttered; and I shall stick 
tha! is sufficient. Fesr not for a moment that the | firm and faithful to you, ma’am, and the interest 
incident of your life to which you have alluded, will | you have in hand.” 
stand as a barricr in the way of your happiness.| “You will act wisely, Theodore. Continue to 
The love which Adolphus experiences for you, is the ; observe all that passes at Beech-Tree Lodge. But 
purest effluence of the heart’s natural feelings; and | by the bye, you had better call again to-morrow 
such a love is gencrosity itself. I will explain to | afternoon, as I shall see these lawyers in the morn- 
him the particulars of our interview; and I can | ing—and then I can tell you whether I purpose 
conscientiously promise that his unsophisticated love | leaving home for a short time, and whore letters 
will receive no shock from the revelation that neces- | will find me: for it is important that you should 
sity compelled you to earn your bread on the stago.” | write if anything occurs to render such correspon- 
Henrietta Leyden expressed her gratitude for all | dence necessary.” 
the kind words that Lady Boss thus spoke; and} Theodore faithfully promised to obey Lady Bess’s 
taking an affectionate leave of her, sho departed | instructions in all things, and then took his 
from the cottage with her little brother Charley. departure. It was a sad disappointment to Adol- 
Lady Bess had no difficulty in making Adolphus | phus and Frank when they learnt that the footman 
comprehend that it was more prudent for Henrietta | had not succee@ed after all in discovering Lady Ever- 
thus to depart without sceing him again on the | ton’s place of abode: but Elizabeth Chandos bade 
present occasion, as the young damsel would require | thom not be down-hearted, as she had full faith 


leisure to compose her feolinga after an announce. | in her own ingenuity to obtain the desired informa- 
mont of such importance made so unexpectodly. | tion from Messrs. Marlow and Malton. Frank, 


Adolphus was as docile as a child; and it was suffi- | knowing what had occurred between his sister and 
sient for him to be assured that no circumstances , those gontlemon, looked both alarmed and sur- 
which could be at present foreseen, appeared to bar | priscd on hearing that she would now have some- 
the confirmation of his hopes in respect to Henrictta, | thing more to do with them; but when they were 

At a later hour on that same day Theodore Bar. | alone together, she succeeded in reassuring hin 
elay made his appearance; and Lady Bess saw him | entirely upan the subject, 


alone. 
“Lord Everton,” he said, in allusion to the old praee 
usurper whom he still called by that title from| ‘ , 
habit, “‘ continues very ill, and is confined to his bed. a 
Without boing able to speak positive, but only MARLOW AND MALTON. 


judging from circumstances, it seems to me that he 
and Bellamy, as well as Mrs. Martin, are still so | Om the following day, at about eleven o'clock, the 
bewildered they know not what to do: but I over- ‘ scene which we now purpose to describe took place 
heard Bellamy say to the woman something about | at the offices of Messrs. Marlow and Malton in 
it’s being tmpossible that he could prove his | Parliament Street, Westminster. These two gen- 
identity.” tlemen were seated together in their own private 
“ Meaning of course the rightful Lord Evorton ?” | room, which was large and handsomely furnished. 
said Lady Bess. “But to the main point: have | One entiro side was fitted with book-shelves from 
you succeeded in discovering the place of Lady | floor to ceiling, containing a collection of the most 
Everton’s residence ?” useful and valuable volumes connected with thas 
“{T have not,” replied Theodore Barclay. Deedalian maze of intricacy —the English law. 
“ Ab, this is provoking!” ojaculated Lady Bess, | There were Digests of the laws relating to parti- 
with a lock of disappointment. “ Have you no | cular matters—Commentarics upon those Digests—~ 
clue ?” and Commentaries on the Commentaries of the 
“Yes: but not avery satisfactory one. To tell Digests—and then the Digests pf the Commens 
you the truth, I opened a writing-desk where I | tarics themselves. There were books of the com- 
knew that my old master kept somo private papers, | mon law and books of the statutes: and although 
thinking that I should be sure to gain thence the | the collection numbered at least five hundssd 
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volumes, their subjects embraced but some fow 
sections of British legal procedure. A glance at 
that library could not fuil to be followed by the 
wondering idea onthe partof any intelligent man, 
that a civilized and enlightened people should pos- 
sess such @ jumble of Jaws and statues, instead of 
one simple code that might be contained in a sin- 
gle volume. But this same intelligent and observ~ 
ing man whom we are supposing to make such a 
remark, wouldzot wonder that there should indeed 
be ample food for the whole army of legal sharks, 
harpies, and cormorants whom these crude, unin~ 
telligible, contradictory legislative absurdities 
have called into being and let loose upon society. 

Another side of the spacious apartment which 
we are describing, was also arranged with shelves; 
but on these were long arrays of japanned tin 
boxes, distinguished by the names of the parti- 
cular clients whose valuable papers required such 
safe custody. The lawyers were seated at a very 
large table, with a writing desk on either side, so 
that they faced each other; and the table itself 
was covered with bundles of papers tied round 
with red tape and bearing the usual endorse- 
ments in a large bold hand. 
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This private room was approached through the 
elerks’ office, where seven or eight of these indivi- 
duals divided their time between the papers on their 
desk and the sandwiches inside it. Opening from 
their office were other rooms—one belonging to the 
managing clerk, another to the cashier, and a third 
to some other official in the establishment: for, as 
stated in an earlier chapter, Messrs. Marlow and 
Malton carried on avery extensive business. 

We must however return into the private 
room where these gentlemen were seated: but we 
should observe that there was still an inner room, 
leading out of their own, and which was termed 
“the parlour”—that being the sanctum where they 
received very aristocratic visitors, or else where one 
of tho partners might transact business with some 
client should the other partner be simultaneously 
engaged in a like manner. But at the moment 
when we thus peep in upon them, they were alone 
together, discoursing upon their affairs. Presently 
some one knocked at the door communicating from 
the outer office; and upon being bidden to enter, a 
clerk made his appearance. ‘ Advancing towards 
the table, he laid a card upon Mr. Marlow’s desk, 
saying, “ This lady, sir, roquests an immediate inter- 
viow.” 

“Mrs, Chandos!” ejaculated Marlow, bounding 
upon his seat. “Was there ever such-——But no 
matter. How shall we act, Malton P” 

“See her,” was his more sedate partner's re- 
sponse. 

“So we will,” cricd Marlow: then turning to the 
clerk, he said, “Show the lady in.” | 

The young man disappeared; and Mr. Malton 
said, “Now don’t act as if you were so over positive 
about that identity. You might have been mistaken 
you know——” 

“Mistaken! Pooh—nonsense! Have I not 
eycesP and must I not believe them? But hush! 
here she comes.” 

The door again opened; and Mrs. Chandos—or 
rather Lady Bess, bearing that name and wearing 
the costume best befitting hor sex — made her 
appearance. She was very elegantly apparolled; 
and with her veil thrown back, looked oven 
handsomer than when Mr. Marlow had seen 
her at Dover at the Admiral’s Head. Theo garb 
which she wore becamo her splendid shape to 
the utmost advantage; and thoagh her features 
might be pronounced by rigid criticism to be some- 
what coarse, yet it was impossible to deny that she 
was a very fine creature. Her hair in its raven 
richness, set off the high and noble forehead; the 
large dark eyes, so bright and so unfathomable, 
gave a wondrous animation to her countenance ;— 
and as she entered, her moist luscious lips, parting 
in a mischievous smile which she could not possibly 
subdue, revealed those unblemished teeth of ivory 
whiteness, 

Observing this smile, Mr. Marlow, who had at first 
looked grave and severe, could not help relaxing 
from that mood; and then, being suddenly seized 
with one of those jocular humours which are inspired 
by the remembrance of ludicrous circumstances, he 
threw himself back in his chair and burst out into a 
hearty laugh. Mr. Malton caught the infection— 
but far more slightly; and the self-styled Mrs. 
Chandos gave way to such a joyous fit of merriment, 
that the flute-like tones of her musical laugh must 
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have reached the ears of the clerks in their own 
office, and made them wonder what hilarious client 
had just been introduced to the presence of their 
employers. 

“ Pray sit down, ma’am,” said Mr, Marlow, feel- 
ing that it would be almost impossible to resume 
his severity of look after this virtual abandonment 
of rancour for the past. “Have I really the honour 
of addressing the Mrs. Chandos of Dover f” 

“Really that honour—if an honour it be,’ she 
answered, her gaiety having by this time subsided 
into a smile of roguish archness, which made her 
look most wickedly handsome. 

“Well, I must confess that I do not know exactly 
how to receive you,” continued the elder partner: 
“for in my own mind the conviction is still 
strong-——~” 

“But you have received me with a laugh,” in- 
terrupted Lady Bess. ‘ Never mind what your con- 
viction may be. I have come to talk upon a business 
matter—and I beg that the Dover scene may be 
put out of the question—at least for the present.” 

“ Well, we will try to lose sight of it if we can,” 
ejaculated Mr. Marlow: “ but I confess it’s difficult 
enough. And now, what about this business? I 
hope you do not want me to meet you on the high 
road to Tottenham somewhat late at night ?” 

1 will joke with you as long as ever you please,” 
replied Lady Bess: “ only when you are really in- 
clined to be serious, perhaps you will let me know.” 

“Come, let us be serious,” said the more sedate 
Mr. Malton. 

“T am quite serious now,” exclaimed the clder 
partner. “ Mrs. Chandos, we will put aside the past 
for a few minutes if you please; and you may con- 
tinue at once.” 

“So much the better,” observed Lady Beas: and 
then she added with a smile, “I am sure on my 
part there is no rancour on account of the Dover 
affair.” : 

“On your part indeed?” ejaculated Marlow. 
*No—I should think not. All the trouble and an- 
noyance were on our’s. There was I cutting down 
to Dover, while my partner here rushed off 
Liverpool——” 

“But I thought,” interrupted Mr. Malton, “that 
we were to forget the past, while this lady spoke to 
us of the present.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Marlow. “Iam sure I do not 
want to be hard upon the lady, let her be who she 
may and call herself what she likes. But perhaps,” 
he added with a lurking sneer, “she has come with 
the honourable intention of paying our costs———I 
mean the costs incurred in racing and chasing, ono 
of us to Dover and the other to Liverpool.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Lady Bess, now assuming a 
severe look, “you are carrying your joke a little too 
far.” 

“By heaven! 1 was you who carried tho joke too 
far,” ejaculated Marlow: and he took up an ivory 
paper-cutter and tossed it petulantly half across the 
table. 

“Come, come, Marlow, do be quiet,” said Mr. 
Malton; “and let us see what Mrs. Chandos wants 
with us.” 

Mr. Marlow threw himself back in his chair, as 
if resigning. himself to the penitence of keeping 
silent on a subject which,go much excited hine; and 
he waved his hand to his partner, as much as to 
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say, “Well, you must manage this business what- 
ever it may be; for Lsee that I cannot help touching 
on the other affair.” 

“Now, ma'am,” said the more sedate lawyer of 
the two. “I am quite prepared to hear what you 
may have to say.” 

“IT must commence by observing,” said the 
visitress, “that I have the honour of the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Everton.” 

“Was it made at night upon the highway?” 
asked Mr. Marlow. 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Malton deprecatingly. “Do 
let us get on, if it’s only to save our own valuable 
time. Well, ma’am,” he continued, turning to- 
wards Lady Boss, “and so you have the honour of 
the acquaintance of Lady Everton. What then?” 

“You recently made her ladyship a remittance of 
money to hor present place of abode—— 

“That is correct,” said Mr. Malton. “ Be so kind 
as to proceed.” 

“Are you not aware that in consequence of one 
of yourselves, or else one of your clerks, writing the 
address wrong, your letter of advice was some time 
in reaching Lady Everton, and that it caused her a 
great deal of trouble?”—and as Lady Bess thus 
spoke, it was with so much apparent sincerity of 
voice and demeanour that it utterly defied suspicion 
as to the point sho was driving at. 

“Spelt wrong ?” cried Mr. Marlow, springing up 
from his chair. “No: I will be hanged if it was: 
for I wrote the address mysclf—and it’s rather too 
bad to come and tell me that I don’t know yet how 
to spell a name that I have written over and over 
again every three months for these many years 
past :”—and thus speaking, he resumed his seat. 

“TI really do not see wherefore there should be 
so much excitement upon the point,” said Lady 
Bess, in a tone of gentle rebuke. “Iam not here 
to waste your time in more trifles. It is by the 
written request of Lady Everton that I have taken 
tho liberty of calling, for the simple purpose of 
asking you to be more accurate in future in writing 
the address of letters intended for her ladyship.” 

“And pray how the deuce would you havo it 
written P” exclaimed Marlow: then taking a sheet 
of paper, he pushed it over to that end of the table 
near which Lady Bess was seated, adding, “ Be so 
good as to show me how you white it, since I must 
go to school again.” 

“Or rather,” rejoined the heroine, “ do you write 
it, and I will at once point out where you are wrong 
and how you transpose the letters.” 

“Very well,” said Marlow. ‘“ But excuse me for 
observing that there is a court of appeal even from 
your learned decision, Mrs. Chandos; and when you 
have pronounced judgment we will look into the 
Gazetteer.” 

While thus speaking, Marlow dipped his pen into 
the ink with an excited, irritable manner, and then 
wrote down something upon the paper before him. 

“ Now,” he cried, “show me where is the error, 
I know it is a jaw-breaking name to pronounce: 
but as for the spelling of it, there can be no mis- 
take.” 

We shall seo,” said Lady Bess: and rising from 
her seat with a certain fluttering of the heart, she 
bent over the senior partner’s shoulder and looked 
at what he had written. 

The address was Rhavadergwy, Radnorshire. 





“ And that is sof correct!” she at once exclaimed, 
by way of sustaining the stratagem to prevent her 
motives from being suspected. “It should be 
Rhavawyderg.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” ejaculated Marlow, quito 
in a pet; and seizing up the Gazetteer that stood 
amongst other books of ready reference upon the 
table, he tossed over the pages until he reached 
the one that he sought: then pointing to the name 
in the book, hg. cried triumphantly, “ Who is right P 
and who is wrong ?” 

“Well, I must confess that you are right,” said 
Lady Bess, pretending to look profoundly aston- 
ished. “I wonder that Lady Everton could have 
mado such a mistake.” 

“ And I wonder,” ejaculated Marlow, “that you 
should not have taken the trouble to look in a map 
before you came rushing down here to give us @ 
lesson in the orthography of Welsh names.” 

“TIT must sincerely apologise for the intrusion,” 
said the lady: and with a graceful salutation she 
quitted the room. 

“Woll, this is the most extraordinary thing,” 
said Marlow, “that ever I knew. Is it possible 
that her object was mercly this?” 

“She could not have any other that I can seo,” 
replied Mr. Malton. 

Half-an-hour after this incident the door again 
opened, and a clerk announced “Lord Saxon- 
dale.” 

The young nobleman lounged into the apartment 
with an air of dissipated languor, partly real and 
partly assumed ; and nodding familiarly to the two 
lawyers, he flung himself upon the chair which 
Lady Bess had so recently occupied. 

“We expected your lordship yesterday,” said 
Mr. Marlow, with a somewhat grave countenance ; 
“and I remained hero on purpose, although I had 
important business elsewhere.” 

“Very sorry, but couldn’t come,” replied Saxon- 
dale flippantly. “Up late the night before—cham- 
pagne breakfast in the morning—and all that sort 
of thing :’—and hero he gave a terrific yawn. 

“ And I should think that your lordship was up 
late last night too?” said Marlow drily. 

“Yos—up late every night, for that matter. Who 
the deuce can go and bury himself in bed b®fore 
two or throe in the morning———=-unless-——=” 

“You may spare any addition to your remark,” 
interrupted Marlow, perceiving that it would have 
been some flippant indecency. “And now about 
this list of debts of your’s? Lord Potersfield has 
agreed that they shall be paid; and her ladyship 
your mother has expressed asimilar desire. Mr, 
Malton and I, having talked the thing over, do not 
feel disposed to put a negative upon it: but we wish 
some little explanation about a few of the items, 
because we are of opinion that a compromise may bo 
effected with the parties in some instances.” 

“Well, what explanations do you want? I have 
not much time to spare: for 1 have got to meet a 
man in half-an-hour———” 

‘‘Mect whomP” demanded Marlow, somewhat 
sharply. 

“Only Staunton,” was the response, 

“My opinion is that Lord Harold Staunton whom 
you speak of so familiarly, has done you a world of 
mischief; and I think, Lord Saxondale, that it you 
were to see a little less of him, the better. I do not 
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say that you can cut him altogether, being engaged 
as you are to his lordship’s sister———" 

‘ Now pray don’t preach a sermon,” interrupted 
Saxondale, affecting an air of fatigue. “If you 
wish me to hear one, I will go with you and attend 
Dr. Dronewell at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and if he don’t send us all to sleep, may I be 
hanged if I know who will.” 

“Well, about these debts then,” cried Marlow, 
tossing his head and pursing up his mouth, as much 
as to imply that thero was nothing to be done with 
such a being as Edmund. “TI see hero one Mus- 
ters, represented as ‘holding promissory notes for 
four thousand pounds. Pray how much have you 
received in hard cash out of this ?” 

“Oh! I had the value safe enough,” replied Saxon- 
dale; “and I don’t want any compromise made 
with him, because he was recommended to me by a 
young lady of my acquaintance, and it wouldn’t look 
well if it came to her ears that it was a mere 
dividend affair, and not a regular settlement. She 
would cut me dead if she thought it was a fifteen- 
shilling-in-the-pound business.” 

“And pray who is this exceedingly fastidious 
young lady P” 

“Ah! that’s tellings,” responded Saxondale. 

“A mistress, I presume?” cried Marlow. “That 
is the way to devour your substance. ‘Look at those 
tin-boxes. Half of them contain the title-dceds of 
noblomen’s estates, or clse mortgage-bonds and so 
forth; and I’ll be bound to say that Woman was at 
the bottom of all the extravagances of which they 
aro tho proofs. But come, Lord Saxondale, you 
must give us the explanations we require; or we 
will put our negative upon the settlement altogether. 
I ask you therefore, how much money in hard cash 
did you receive from this Musters for the four thou- 
sand pounds of promissory notes that he holds? 
Do be candid; for we shall find it all out.” 

“Well then, I had three thousand pounds,” ree 
plied Saxondale. 

“Thsee thousand in hard cash. And what else?” 

“A hundred pounds in wine-warrants.” 

“What have you done with them ?” 

“Tho wine was so bad it wasn’t drinkable; and 
eo I sold the warrants for twenty pounds.” 

**To whom did you soll thom ?” 

*To old Musters himself.” 

“Ah! that’s just what I thought,” ejaculated 
Marlow. “The wine never went out of the Docks 
at all, I suppose ?” 

“Never. He produced a bottle as a sample; but 
tho first glass was enough.” 

**He’s a very honest man to sell you things at 
one moment for a hundred pounds, and buy them 
back the next for twenty. But what else did you 
get from him P” 

“ Four hundred pounds in Debentures of the 
Carribbee Island Gold-Mining and Pearl-Diving 
Association.” 

‘And what did you do with them P” 

“Old Musters told me that they were capita secu- 
ritics, almost at a premium; and so I went to a 
slock-broker and asked him to buy them. I don’t 
know much about theso things—and I was rather 
astonished when he told me they were not worth 
eighten-pence apiece.” 


“What did you do with them?” demanded Mr. 
Marlow. 


' pated,” observed Mr. Malton: “ but for this 
| suppose it must be settledg’ 
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“TI did not like to offend old Musters by taking 
them back, so I put them into the fire.” 

* Tho only place they were fit for,” observed 
Marlow. “Well, we have still yet five hundred 
pounds to account for——” 

“Oh! that was for interest, bonus, and so on,” 
exclaimed Saxondale; “and I don’t think it was 
out of the way.” 

“‘In plain terms, this Musters has charged you 
a thousand pounds, minus twenty for the wine, for 
the loan of three thousand for about eight or nine 
months. Now, we see here,” continued Marlow, 
referring to the list of debts, “items for a carriage 
and horses—an immense bill at a wine-merchant’s— 
plate and jewellery at a goldsmith’s—and a fearful 
account at a milliner’s. What are all these?” 

“For the lady who introduced me to Musters,” 
answered Saxondale. 

“ She took care to be well rewarded for her 
trouble, at all events. But how happens it that 
in less than one year you have run up a tailor’s 
bill for thirteen hundred pounds? That would give 
you a hundred and thirty suits of clothes at ton 
pounds each.” 

“Ah! but it isn’t all for clothes,” responded 
Saxondale: “there’s about seven hundred of it for 
cash lent.” 

“Oh! then I suppose this six hundred pounds at 
& cigar-shop in the Quadrant, is not at all for 
cigars ? If so, one would think you must have 
kept a whole regiment in tobacco for the last six 
months. Come, how much of this is money bor- 
rowed P” 

*“ About two-thirds,” repned Edmund. “ But 
hav’n’t you pretty nearly got explanations enough ?” 

“‘No—not quite. What are we to undorstand by 
this memorandum which states you to be answer- 
able for a friend to the amount of three thousand 
pounds to Israel Isaacs of Chancery Lane P”’ 

“Oh! that the Sher#f’s Officer, you know——=” 

‘We know very well who he is: but who is tho 
friend for whom you are answerable ?” 

“Why, Staunton, to be sure. And now for 
heaven’s sake have done, or I shall never got away,” 

“Stop, stop: don’t be ina hurry! This business 
is more serious than any other you can have in 
hand. There is such a host of tradesmen in the 
list that it would seem as if all the expenses of 
Saxondale House fell upon your shoulders; and 
many of them too are her ladyship’s tradesmen. I 
recognize their names. How can you owe them 
money like this ?” * 

“Well, if you must know, Lord Petersfield and 
you have kept me so uncommon short that I have 
been obliged to run in here and there and borrow an 
occasional cool hundred, or so, wherever it was 
handiest.” 

“Then, I should say that almost every shop- 
keeper in Regent Street, and Bond Street, and in 
Piccadilly, have been found handy by your lordship 
at times P” 

“Uncommonly handy,” returned Saxondale. “But 
have you dono now ?” 

“TI think, Mr. Malton,” said Marlow, appeaing 
to his partner, “ that we need not enter much 
decper into these affairs?” 

“The list is indeed much worse than we antini- 
once I 
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The attorneys then intimated to Saxondale the 
amount of the addition to be made to his monthly 
allowance until he should come of age; and after 
another lecturing, which he listened to with sundry 
yawns and other evidences of impatience, he was at 
length permitted to take his leave. 

We cannot however immediately divert the 
reader’s notice from the office of Messrs. Marlow 
and Malton: for soon after Edmund Saxondale’s 
departure, the door of the private room was again 
opened, and a clerk entered to announce that a gen- 
tleman giving the name of Mr. Gunthorpe requested 
an interview. Marlow desired him to be at once 
admitted; and our old friend bustled into the pre- 
sence of the attorneys, with his hat in one hand, his 
cane in the other, and his scratch wig turned the 
least thing awry by accident. Having taken a seat, 
he at once said, “I beliove, gentlemen, that you are 
the attorneys of Lady Saxondale P” 

“We have that honour,” replied Mr. Marlow. 

“Then, gentlemen, I request that you will give 
me your very best attention,” resumed Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. ‘You doubtless read in the newspapers of 
a duel which recently took place between Lord 
Harold Staunton and a young gentleman of the 
name of Deveril. Now, in this Mr. Deveril I ex- 
perience some degree of interest” 


Saxondale’s house. 


her ladyship from the scandal of exposure in a 
law-court.” 

“But what counter-allegation doos Mr. Deveril 
make P” inquired Marlow. 

“Mr. Deveril declares that her ladyship poured 
forth in his ears an avowal of love—that she acted 
towards him in a manner the most indecorous—and 
that plainly avowing marriage to be impossible, she 
offered to become his paramour.” 

“‘Mr. Gunthorpe,” ejaculated Marlow, “it is im- 
possible this discourse can continue. My partner 
and I have had the honour and pleasure of Lady 
Saxondale’s acquaintance ever since her husband's 
death—that is, about nineteen years: and if we 
were asked to point out amongst the ladies of the 
Aristocracy one who by her exceeding rectitude of 
conduct, her unvarying prudence, her self-elovation 
above everything savouring of levity, much more 
above everything calculated to excite the breath of 
scandal], we should not hesitate to name Lady 
Saxondale.” 

‘Appearances cannot always be trusted,” ob- 
served Mr. Gunthorpe. “It is quite possible that 
Lady Saxondale may have conducted herself during 
along series of years with the utmost propriety: 
but in this instance it is evident enough to me that 


| she was beguiled by a strong infatuation into the 
“I think I once saw him,” said Marlow, “at Lady | 


Did he not teach the young | of William Deveril as you have of Lady Saxondale, 


grossest imprudence. I also have as high an opinion 


ladies drawing, or painting, or something of the | I know that Deveril was incapable of bending ap 
kind, until he so misconducted himself towards | impure look upon Lady Saxondale—much more of 


their mother P” 


“Stop!” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe: “that is | lutely in redible. 


the very point I have come about. 


to offer an insulting overture. It is abso- 
Even before the duel, I was per- 


He did not | fectly convinced of his innocence in this respect: but 


misconduct himself. It is altogether a base fubri- | since the duel I have received what I consider to be 


cation on Lady Saxondale’s part——” 


the fullest corroboration. In a word, gentlemen, 


“Mr. Gunthorpe,” exclaimed Marlow, “I can-/ the night before that duel took place, he wrote 


not permit this aa 
client——” 


Her ladyship is our | several letters, amongst which there was one to me. 


I have since read it; and therein he confessed to 


“And that is the very reason why I have come | me that he was deeply enamoured of a young lady; 


to you. 
conduct as Lady Saxondale has represented. She 
has injured him in two ways—in a pecuniary 
f egnse by procuring his exclusion from the houses 


Mr. Deveril is perfectly incapable ofsuch | and boing so enamoured—enamoured indeed almost 


to infatuation—it is not credible that he would havs 
made tender overtures to Lady Saxondale.” 
‘* All this may be perfectly logical in your esti- 


of her acquaintances, and in a moral sense by | mation, Mr. Gunthorpe: but we cannot see with 
damaging his reputation. With regard to tho | your eyes. At the same time,” continued Mr. 
formor it is a mere nothing in comparison with | Marlow, “I must thank you for coming to call upon 
the latter. Thank heaven, he is comfortably off | us with a view to prevent the disagreeables of a 
through his own industry and other circumstances ; | law-suit. It speaks well for yourself; and I am 
and if he were not, my purse would be open to | quite ready to confess that although we do not 
him. But to be injured in the point which is | doubt the issue for a minute, we should not like to 
dearest to an honourable man—his character— this | seo Lady Saxondale’s name paraded before the 


is the source of affliction as well as the wrong 
that is to be vindicated; and if there is justice in 
England, and it can be obtained for money, William 
Deveril shall have it.” 


country in such a manner. What is it that Mr, 
Deveril requires ?” 

“A written acknowledgment of the falsity of 
Lady Saxundale’s accusation: and this he pledges 


“Do you mean to threaten her ladyship with an , himself he will only exhibit in those quarters where 


action on Mr. Deveril’s account ?” asked Marlow. 
“Most decidedly,” responded Gunthorpe. 
appears to be the only way of vindicating Mr. | 


he has reason to believe the calumny has been pro. 


“Tt | pagated. I should have called upon you ere this, 


had it not been for the duel which has stretched my 


Deveril’s fair fame. I called upon her ladyship; | poor young friend Deveril upon his bed: so that I 


and she refused to make such amends as she ought. 


lost all thought of everything except his danger. 





I would have allowed the matter to be settled as | Now he is approaching convalescence, and it is 
quietly as possible, so as to compromise her as time to adopt measures to clear his character.” 

little as might be: but she boldly stood out. Now,, “You are aware perhaps that Lady Saxondale 
both Mr. Deveril and myself are still averse to ' has left town, and that she is plunged into the deep- 
taking extreme measures; and therefore I thought | est grief on account of her youngest daughter Miss . 
T would call and see if you, as Lady Saxondale’s , Constanco Farefield—or rather I suppose,” added 
irienfs and legal advisers, would interfere to save ' Marlow, “the Marchionoss of Villebelle, as ahe must 
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be now : that is to say, if the Marquis were really: “It is precisely what you are feeling also” 
in a condition to take a second——-But no matter.; “And you therefore think,” said her ladyship, 
Lady Saxondale, I was observing, has her troubles: “that we had better come to an understanding ?” 
her son is a source of annoyance to her; and the, “My views in this respect,” was Juliana’s rejoll- 
sidden death of a faithful old servant, which hap- ' der, “are identical with your own.” 
pened the other day, has likewise contributed to | “You mean to stipulate,” said Lady Saxondale, 
her sorrow. Now, I will appeal to you, Mr. Gun- | “for perfect liberty to act as you choose, and to be 
thorpe, whether you will increase her ladyship’s free from maternal control P” 
vexations by assailing her character through tho; “And you on your part,” said Juliana, “will 
medium of a law-court ?” ' pursue your own course after your own fashion ?” 
“Much as I regret the misfortunes of others, Ii “Then, whatever I may know of you, shall be the 
cannot consent that their offences should be glossed same as if not known at all.” 
over. Mr. Deveril’s character must be vindicated.| ‘And your secret shall not escape my lips. There 
State how many days you require for reflection upon shall be no prying into each other’s affairs—no ao- 
the subject, or to communicate with her ladyship, | cusations, and therefore no recriminations.” 
and the delay shall be granted. But if at the end| ‘That is exactly what I should propose,” re- 
of that interval nothing satisfactory is done, then I ' sponded the mother. “But if you would allow me 
am determined that my attorney shall at once take to offer you my advice, Juliana, you would marry at 
tne necessary steps on Mr. Deveril’s behalf. AndI tho very first opportunity. Indeed, the sooner ths 
warn you that we are not without evidence——” | better—for fear that your amour with Francis 
But here Mr. Gunthorpe stopped short. | Paton should be followed by cortain consequences.” 
“We had better talk it over, Marlow,” suggested! ‘Such is my intention,” returned Juliana ; “and 
Mr. Malton: “and therefore let us request Mr. | for particular reasons of my own, I shall endeavour 
Gunthorpe to suffer the matter to remain in abey- | to find either a very old, doting, but wealthy hus- 
ance for one week.” band—or else some country squire, who has moro 
“With all my heart,” responded the old gentle- | money than brains, and will think too much of his 
man: and making his bow, he forthwith took his | horses and his hounds to devote any particular at- 
departure. tention to the proceedings of his wife.” 
| You will scarcely find it difficult to pick up such 
— | @ husband as this in Lincolnshire. Thero is Mr. 
Hawkshaw of Hawkshaw Hall—a fine, dashing 
CHAPTER LXI. ! eountry squire—” 
. : “Thank you for the hint, mother. I remembcr 
Pete gt ier ee gre (him well: he has known me since I was a girl. And 
TURN we now again to Saxondale Castle m Lincoln- | by the bye, he is very intimate with the Denisons, 
shire. where we are going to-night. You have told mo 
Lady Saxondale and Juliana were seated at break- | what you would advise me to do,” continuod 
fast a few days after their arrival; and if there wore | Juliana, after a pause, “and I on my part should 
not a positive friondliness, there was at all ovents Counsel you to get that woman——what is her 
a less chilling reserve than there lately had been | name?———Madge Somers, as they call her-——out 


between them. As for love or affection, those bonds 
were completely broken, nover to be united; and as 
for filial respect on tho part of the young lady to- 
wards her mother, that was likewise a scnutiment 
which could never have existenee again. To suit 
their own purposes—and indeed to disarm each 
other of the malignant spite which, if given vent to, 
would work reciprocal mischief—they had agreed 
upon a sort of peace. Tho overtures had not pro- 
ceeded from one more than from the other: but they 
had both felt that they could not possibly live longer 
upon such terms—a freezing silence when alone to- 
gether, and the simulation of a friendly discourse in 
the presence of the domestics. They had both alike 
calculated the folly and danger of maintaining a 
rancorous enmity against each other; and they 
knew too much of one another’s secrets not to feel 
that it was better to come to an understanding in 
respect to the future. Thus was it that on this par- 
ticular morning, shortly after they met at the 
breakfast-table, they looked at each other; and the 
glances they exchanged, showed them that each had 
come to the ‘same resolution, and that so far as re- 
concilement was possible it ought to take place. 


of the country as soon as you can.” 

“It is already done,” responded Lady Saxondale. 
“The other morning, when she came to Park Lane, 
I gave her five hundred guineas, on condition that 
she would at once depart for Amcrica—with the 
| promise that on her arrival in New York, if she 

wrote to let me know she was there, I would de- 
spatch her a like sum.” 

““Youahave acted prudently,” observed Juliana, 
“JT only hope that she has sailed. Doubtless she has 
plenty of money with her: for that was not the 
first sum you had given her P” 

“No: [had previously given her money. Do you 
know what that woman’s mania was? She told me, 
It was gambling.” 

“Gambling! a woman?” ejaculated Juliana, in 
surprise. 

“Yes. From what she said, there is some low 
place in London frequented only by female game- 

| sters—and she was one. She always lost, and yet 





could not abandon the habit. To gratify her pro- 
pensity she lived in that hovel where you found her, 
| and was always clothed in a sordid and wretched 
garb. But enough concerning the wretch. You 


“I know what is passing in your mind,” said | and I have come to a certain understanding, and 


Lady Saxondale. 

“And you are entertaining precisely the same 
thoughts, mother,” was the answer. 

“You feel that we cannot go on thus ?” 


Jet us adhere to it.” 

“It is my intention,” responded Juliana, “And 
now, since we appear to be growing a littlp more 
communicative than we hafe lately been, would you 
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like to know what that letter contained which I 
received yesterday morning, re-directed from Park 
Lane ?” 

Lady Saxondale hesitated for a moment—and 
then said, “ Yes.” 

‘Tt was from Constance,” replied Juliana. “She 
and the Marquis were married in Paris, and at 
once proceeded on their way to Madrid, where he 
has obtained a good diplomatic appointment.” 

Whether Lady Saxondale would have given any 
response to this information, we know not: for at 
the moment the door opened, and a domestic en- 
tered bearing a letter, which the postman had just 
brought over from Gainsborough. Her ladyship, at 
once recognizing the handwriting of Mr. Marlow, 
opened it: but she had not read many lines before 
8 look of annoyance gathered upon her features. 
She however commanded her feelings, and quickly 
compesed her countenance: then, having perused 
the lotter, she folded it up and continued her break- 
fast. Juliana saw that it was something unpleasant 
which the epistle contained: but as her mother 
gave no explanation, she did not seck itthe un- 
derstanding being that they were not to pry into 
each other’s affairs. 

After breakfast Lady Saxondalo shut herself up 
in her own chamber, and pondered long and pain- 
fully upon Mr. Marlow’s letter. It contained, as 
the reader has no doubt suspected, an account of 
Mr. Gunthorpe’s visit: and the lawycr requested 
her ladyship to send him her instructions within a 
week. Lady Safondale was one who seldom de- 
layed in making up her mind how to act: but in 
this instance she could not resolve so speedily. She 
saw that the present dilemma was an awkward one: 
for she was terribly frightened lest Lord Harold 
Staunton, either through vengeance or remorse, 
should seek out Deveril and make him acquainted 
with all the circumstances which had impelled him 
into provoking the young artist to a ducl. If armed 
with that evidence, Deveril could crush her in a 
court of justico: but without it, ho could not well 
prove his caso against hér. She now regretted 
hgving made an enemy of Lord Harold Staunton, 
even though her honour must have been sacrificed 
in order to purchase his friendship. The result of 
Lady Saxondale’s deliberation was a resolve to pro- 
pitiate Lord Harold and ensure his silence. Rut 
inasmuch as she could not well invite an unmarried 
young man on a visit by himself to Saxondale 
Castle, she resolved to send a pressing invitation 
to Lady Macdonald to pass a few wecks in Lincoln- 
shire, and bring Lord Harold and Lady Florina 
with her. She accordingly wrote by that very day’s 
post to this effect; and sho likewiso ‘despatched a 
letter to Mr. Marlow, repelling with much virtuous 
indignation what she termed “the black calumnies 
invented by Deveril against her,” but promised to 
give him farther instructions in a few days. 

In the evening Lady Saxondale and Juliana, both 
elegantly dressed, and both looking grandly beauti- 
ful, entered the carriage, and were borne to the 
mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Denison, which was 
about two miles distant from the Castle. Thore 
was @ dinner-party at the Denisons’ on this occasion 
—to be followed by a ball, at which all the sur. 
rounding nobility and gentry, with their wives and 
daughters, were to bo present. Tho Denisons were 
one € the richest and belonged to one of the oldest 
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families in Ijncolnshire. The father and mother 
were advanced in life, and had several sons and 
daughters, nearly all of whom were married and 
settled in different parts of the county. They were 
of course all present on this occasion. Amongst 
the other guests was Squire Hawkshaw, whose 
name has been already mentioned, and whom we 
must now specially introduce to our readers. 

He was a tall, well-made man, about six-and- 
thirty years of age, and a good specimen of the 
modern class of “‘ country gentlemen,” so far as his 
personal appearance went: for he had nothing of 
the coarse manners and roystering vulgarity of 
the squirearchy of the old school. He was however 
of a jovial disposition, honest and frank-hearted; 
with @ countenance not positively handsome, but 
open and good-humoured, and impressing an ob- 
server with the conviction that he was a thoroughly 
straight-forward and well-meaning man. His fea- 
tures were large—his forehead very high—and hoe 
possessed a remarkably fine head of brown hair. 
His manners were good, but neither elegant nor 
polished: there was nothing vulgar in them, but 
at the same time they would scarcely have suited 
the exquisite fastidiousness of the West End of 
London. His laugh was too loud and merry for 
the delicate nerves of the mere female creatures 
of fashion; and yet such was its unalloyed good 
humour, that only such creatures could have wished 
it to be moro subdued, He dressed well, but not 
with the extreme nicety of a lounger in Hyde Park 
or the other fashionable resorts of the motropolis ; 
and he was certainly much more at home with 
male companions who could converse upon horses, 
and dogs, and field-sports generally, than at a whist- 
table as the partner of an old dowager with ture 
baned head and pursed-up mouth. ; 

Mr. George Hawkshaw was a very rich man, 
The Hall—as his residence was denominated—was 
one of the fincst country-seats in Lincolnshire; and 
he maintained a numerous cstablishment of doe 
mestics. How it was that he had not as yet mar. 
ried, no one exactly knew—unless it were, in general 
terms, that he was not a marrying man. Manya 
mother however could conscientiously lay her hand 
upon her heart and affirm that if one of her 
daughters had not become “ Mrs. Hawkshaw of the 
Hall,” it was for no want of manouvring on her 
part; and all the marriageable young ladies round 
about could with equal sincerity satisfy their con- 
sciences that they had done their best to ensnare 
him in love’s toils. 

Such was the individual whom the Hon. Miss 
Juliana Farefield had selected in her own mind as 
her future husband. Juliana reasoned with herself 
that if the power of her charms and the influence 
of her fascinations had failed to procure her a hus- 
band in the metropolitan circles of fashion, during 
the six years that had elapsed since she first came 
out at sixteen, they were by no means likely to ex- 
perience failure when their artillery was played off 
against the heart of a country squire; and she felt 
proudly conscious of the fact that in all Lincoln- 
shire there was not a young lady of such splendid 
attractions as her own. 

Indeed, never had Juliana appeared to greater 
advantage than on the evening of which we are 
writing. The ball-dress that she wore displayed the 
glowing magnificence of her charms—the superb 
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bust and the arms bare almost to the shoulders. 
She had arranged her hair in massive bands, with 
a fow tresses hanging down behind from the knot 
in which its chief luxuriance was gathered at the 
back of the well-shaped head; and a camelia set 
off its glossy darkness with a ‘striking effect. The 
aim upon which she was bent imparted a height- 
ened animation to her countenance; and her eyes 
shone with even more than their wonted fires. 
She had resolved to conquer~and that speedily 
too; and she was already flushed as it were with 
the foretaste of anticipated triumph. 

Now, as the Hon. Miss Farefield was decidedly 
the female star of the assemblage at the Denisons’, 
and eas Mr. Hawkshaw was the most important in- 
dividual amongst the younger portion of the male 
guests, it was quite natural that he should 
give his arm to Juliana to escort her from tho 
drawing-room to the dining-room; and he of 
course sat next to her at table. She put forth 
all the powers of her conversation to charm 
him; and this she did without the slightest be- 
trayal of studied effort. Well knowing what his 
favourite topics were, sho skilfully, but in a manner 
that seemed perfectly natural, turned the discourse 
thereon. Sho seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the oxhilarating sports of the field—gave him to 
understand that she wished she lived altogether in 
the country—and was even astonished at the dex- 
terity with which she acquitted herself when speak- 
ing of racing, and hunting, and steeple-chasing. 
Until this evening those topics wero Juliana’s 
utter aversion: sho had fancied that every sporting 
character smelt of the stables, and was totally unfit 
for the roseate light and perfumed atmosphere of 
drawing-rooms. But now she appeared to enter 
with enthusiasm into all that pertained to the 
sporting world; and skilfully catching hints from 
the remarks which Mr. Hawkshaw himself made, 
she expanded them into lengthened disquisitions of 
her own. 

Her companion was evidently charmed. The 
more she talked, the deeper became his interest in 
her conversation; and presently he found himself 
gazing upon her with a rapturo that he had never 
known in woman's presence before. New feclings 
appeared to be taking life in his heart; and as he 
contemplated her face and her form, the conviction 
gradually grew upon him that he had never beheld 
anything so beautiful as those features or so superbly 
syrumetrical as that shape. When he looked at her 
aquiline profile he fancied that she appeared thus to 
tho greatest advantage: but when she bent her 
looks upon him and he gazed on her full face, catch- 
ing all the glorious power of her eyes, he thought 
that she was still more beautiful thus. 

The dinner passed over—the ladies withdrew to 
the drawing-room—and the gentlemen remained to 
sit a little longer over their wine. For the first time 
in his life Mr. Hawkshaw noither appeared to enjoy 
the wine nor to mingle in the discourse that was 
taking place around him. His thoughts were all 
concentrated on the splendid creature who had 
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had met her in society on the former occasions that 
she was in Lincolnshire, he had taken no more 
notice of ber than of the other ladies of his ac- 
uaintance; and he could not help asking him- 
self what all these feelings meant, and whether 
they constituted that love of which he had read in 
novels and of which he had so frequently heard 
persons speak? Mr. Denizon and the other gentle- 
men at the table noticed his abstracted mood; and 
after several vain endeavours to rally him into his 
wonted joviality, they began dropping merry and 
good-natured hints to the effect that he musi 
have lost his heart. Then, the confusion which Ly 
felt, and the gush of strange emotions that seemed 
to pour through his breast, sending a thrill along 
every fibre and through every vein, made him sus. 
pect that thoy had really touched upon the right 
chord. 

At length the summons to coffee arrived; and by 
one of those sudden inconsistencies, or rather eccene 
tricities, which frequently mark the human cha- 
racter, Mr. Hawkshaw resolved that he would not 
throw himself in the way of Juliana again, lest 
his friends and acquaintances should in reality have 
g6od reason to say that he was smitten with her, 
Perhaps too he wished to put his feclings to the 
test: and perhaps also, he was afraid of being ac- 
tually ensnared into those matrimonial aspirations 
against which he had hitherto maintained his heart 
in such pertect inaccessibility. Therefore, on enter- 
ing the drawing-room, which was spacious, and 
where by this time most of the guests who were 
invited to the ball (having arrived since dinner) 
wore assembled, Mr. Hawkshaw lounged about 
amongst them, endeavouring to assume an easy un- 
constrained air: but as he stood conversing firt 
with one acquaintance, then with another, he caught 
himeelf falling into fits of abstraction, and his eyes 
unconsciously wandering to where the Hon. Miss 
Farefield was seated amongst some ladics in another 
part of the room. 

On her side, she perfectly well comprohended 
what was passing in Mr. Hawkshaw’s mind. With; 
out appearing to observe him, she nevertheless kept 
her eyes almost constantly fixed upon him from 
beneath the shade of tho long dark fringes. She 
noticed his moods of abstraction—she beheld his 
looks wandering towards her—and she likewise per- 
ceived that every time he lounged about, he halted 
nearer and nearer to where she was seated. Thus 
she had no difficulty in penetrating the kind of 
struggle that was going on within him; and with a 
secret glow of triumph she felt the conviction that 
he was ensnared. 

Presently the band, which had been procured 
from Lincoln to attend upon the occasion, struck 
up its swelling harmony as a signal for the dancing 
to commence. A young nobleman, of high rank 
but wretchedly affected manners, advanced and re- 
quested the honour of Juliana’s hand for the first 
quadrille: but well aware that Mr. Hawkshaw did 
not dance, she was about to refuse on the plea of 


charmed him during the hour of dinner, and who | headache—when it suddenly occurred to her that 


only so recently left his aide, It seemed to him as 
if somo new and hitherto unknown influence had 
been shed upon him: he longed for the summons to 
the drawing-room to arrive that he might once more 


| 
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in the maszes of the dance she would be afforded an 
opportunity of displaying her fine form to its ut- 
most advantage. “Besides, if Hawkshaw were really 
| Smitten—as she had no doubt he was—it would 


bave an opportunity of beholding and conversing | pique his jealousy to behold her the companion o! 
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another, and would effectually bring him back to 
her side so soon as the dance should be over. 
She accordingly accepted the proposal, and stood 
up with her partner. The rapid glance which 
she threw towards Hawkshaw, at once showed 
ber that he had been watching with a degree of 
interest which he could not altogether conceal, 
the result of alittle dialogue between herself and 
the young nobleman who had invited her to 
dance; and she even observed that a look of an- 
noyance appeared for a» moment upon his fea- 
tures as she suffered her partner to lead her out. 
When she had taken her place in the quadrille, 
she noticed that Mr. Hawkshaw remained stand- 
ing to gaze upon the dancers; and she knew that 
it: was for her he thus lingered. Never did Ju- 
liana float with a more graceful ease through the 
mazes of the dance: never did she display a more 
elegant lightness, mingled with a certain fashion- 
able lafguor, than upon this occasion. Mr. Hawk- 
moO, 88.—THIRD SERIES. 
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shaw followed all her movements: he thought no 
longer of being ridiculed by his friends: he cared 
nothing about losing his heart — for indeed it was 
already lost. All the raptures he had experienced 
at the dinner-table were revived in his breast: he 
again felt as he had never felt before towards any 
being in female shape: he appeared to be hurried 
along by some strong current of feeling over which 
he had no power, and whioh might bear him whi- 
thersoever it chose, aud he unable to resist. 

“ What a veway wemarkable fine day we have 
had, Mith Farefield,” observed the young noble~ 
man, during the first interval which afforded an 
opportunity for conversation. 

“ Quite delightful,” responded Juliana. 

“T went out widing thith mawning about thwee 
o’clock—I thuppoth thecommon people would call 
it the afternoon—and it wath ekthtwemoly plea- 
thant—thowarm—thothunny—everwything tho 
gween—the tweeth tho thady—the wiver tho 
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Lwight—the birdth tho melodionth—quite chawm- | polished affability, assured the applican, that she did 


ing, chawming.” : 

“T have no doubt your lordship enjoyed your ride 
amazingly,” observed Juliana, glancing towards the 
spot where Hawkshaw stood. 

“T had my eweam-coloured horth—thuth a thplen- 
did cweature—and he wath tho frithky, Mith Fare- 
field, I thought be would wun over the common 
people in the woadth and fieldth—but he didn’t. 
Wathn’t it contbiderate on hith part? Ah! he’th 
thuth a thagathiouth animal. Do you wide, Mith 
Farefield ?” 

‘‘Oh! yes—occasionally,” was the response. 

‘Chawming! chawming! I thall come and feth 
you thome mawning, if you are agweeable, to have 
a wun over the ficldth. I wode thwough a flock of 
geeth yethterday—and thuth a hithing, Mith Fare- 
field, you never heard. I thought there wath a 
thouthand thnaketh in the gwarth. It wath veway 
delithiouth—veway amuthing.” 

“Tt must have been,” said Juliana. 

In such edifying and dclightful conversation as 
this did the intervals in the quadrille pass; and 
when it was over, Juliana, having promenaded two 
or three times round the room with her partner, 
was escorted by him back to her seat. He then 
made his bow and rotired in the usual manner ; 
and the next instant Mr. Hawkshaw was by her 
side. 

‘Why, where have you been P” she said, as if sho 
had not been watching his countenance almost the 
whole time that she was meandering with the grace 
of a Venus and the dignity of a Diana through the 
dance. “I really thought you had taken your de- 
parture, or that you were still with the gentlemen 
in the dining-room.” 

These words came for a moment like a shock 
upon Mr, Hawkshaw: for they appeared to bespeak 
the most perfect indifference on the part of Juliana 
—an indifference, however, which he himself was 
so far from reciprocating! Juliana saw the effect 
of her words ; and as 1t was no part of her intention 
to throw cold water upon the flame she had already 
excited, but merely to avoid having the appearance 
of laying herself out to ensnare him, she hastened 
to speak in other terms. 

“ At all events, I am glad you have found me out 
again,” she said, in a sort of confidential manner: 
“for I have been terribly fatigued by the dull plati- 
tudes of that silly young man who did me the 
honour of dancing with me; and I quite missad 
the lively discourse you and I had at the dinner- 
table.” 

“Tam rejoiced that you should feel yourself able 
to pay me such a compliment, Miss Farefield,” said 
Mr. Hawkshaw, now full of rapture agam. “ But 
hither comes a gentleman who, I know, means to 
ask you to dance :”—amd he looked annoyed. 

“Do you not dance?” inquired Juliana, already 
well aware that he did not. 

“Tam sorry to say,” was the rosponse, “that I 
am not sufficiently a lady’s man.” 

_ “Well, after all,” observed Juliana, “it is very 
imaipid: and to tell you the truth I care nothing 
about it.” 

At this moment the gentlemar alluded to, ad- 
abel ha Pala the honour of her hand in the 
mext q e for which she might happen to be 
disengaged: but Miss Fareficld” with ste most 
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not mean to dance any more that evening. He ao. 
cordingly bowed and retired. 

“Give me your arm,” she said to Mr. Hawkshaw, 
“and let us lounge into the card-room and aee what 
is going on there.” 

Her companion was delighted; and as her hand 
was gently laid upon hie arm, even that soft 
feather-like touch appeared tw send an unknown 
thrill of ecstacy through his entire form. They pro- 
ceeded to the card-room; and after ‘oitering round 
the tables, retired to an inner apartment, where 
portfolios of prints lay open upon a table for the 
inspection of those who thought fit to lounge there. 
Juliana seated herself near a console, upon which 
her arm rested; and Hawkshaw remained standing 
by her side. 

“It is quite delightful to get away from those 
heated rooms,” said Juliana. “The air in the ball- 
room was quite oppressive,—or rather the absence 
of it was intolerable. You, Mr. Hawkshaw, who 
are always accustomed to the open air, with plenty 
of manly exorcise,—-I am almost astonished that you 
can endure the stifling atmosphere of apartments 
crowded with guoste ?” 

* At all events, on the present occasion,” he an- 
swered, in a low and somewhat hesitating voice, “I 
am overjoyed that I came hither this evening.” 

“Indeed!” oxclaimed Juliana, affecting not to 
understand him. “ And what particular inducement 
might you have had ?” 

“None to bring mo hither— but perhaps some 
to make me remain later than I should otherwisc 
have done :”—and he now lookad at hor with a rap- 
ture which he could not conceal, and which she could 
not have mistaken, even had she been ten thousand 
times less experienced than she was. 

“You are speaking in enigmas,” she. observed ; 
but slightly inclining her head, she appeared to be 
playing with her fan. 

At this momont three or four ladies from the 
card-room entered the apartment where the dialogue 
was taking place, and where it was sv rapidly ap- 
proaching an interesting crisis; and Juliana ‘n- 
wardly wished all imayinable evils on the heads of 
those who had thug interrupted the téte-a-téte. 
Outwardly, however, she cid not display her vexa- 
tion: the discourse became general with those whe 
had just entered; and for the rest of the evening 
there was no farther opportunity for Miss Farefield 
to draw her admirer out. 

On handing her and Lady Saxondale to their 
carriage, Mr. Hawkshaw could not help pressing 
Julisaa’s hand; and on returning to his own abode, 
il struck him to be so gloomy, lonely, and cheerless, 
that be would havo felt quite in desponding spirits, 
had not the image of the beautiful and brilliant 
Miss Farefield been present in his mind to cheer 
him. 


CHAPTER LXIL 
HAROLD BTAUNTON, 


Two days afterwards a travelling-carriage drove up 
to gate of Saxondale Castle, at about six o’cloc 

in the evening; and Lady Macdonald, accompanied 
by Lord Warold Staunton and Lady Fiorina, slighted 
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They were weloomed with every “pearance of cor- | imagine that they are not sufficient to subdue any 


diality by Lady Saxondale, and wit. a real sincerity 
by Juliana, who was exceedingly glad have com- 
pany at the Castle, which to her was du.. enough, 
although Mr. Hawkshaw had called on each o,. the 
two mornings since the ball. 

The quick eye of Lady Saxondale discovered at 
the first glance that Florina was unhappy and de- 
sponding in reality, and that the gaicty she assumed 
was only forced. Her ladyship therefore saw that 
Florina still pined on Deveril’s account; and the 
pain of her fair young rival was a joy and a triumph 
to the heart of that vindictive and jealous woman. 
While alone with Lady Macdonald for a few mo- 
ments before dinner, Lady Saxondale took the op- 
portunity of inquiring, apparently in a casual and 
indifferent manner, if Mr. Deveril had made any 
further attempts to renew his acquaintance at 
Cavendish Square since the duel? and she was in- 
formed that he had not. 

As a matter of course Lady Saxondale did not 
openly testify the spite which she cherished against 
Florina, but treated her with her wonted affability, 
and as her future daughter-in-law. For it was a 
source of infinite satisfaction to the vindictive lady 
to think that Florina, though attached to Deveril, 
should be sacrificed to her ‘own profligate and worth- 
less son Edmund. 

But how had Lady Saxondale and Harold Staun- 
ton met? With the well-bred ease of persons in 
their station of life, and to all outward appearance 
as if nothing unpleasant had ever occurred between 
them. But as Lady Saxondale had given him her 
hand on his arrival, the quick glances of deep 
meaning which they exchanged, showed that they 
thoroughly understood each other. On the one 
hand Harold Staunton comprehended that the 
circumstance of his being included in the invitation 
sent to his aunt and sister, was a proof that Lady 
Saxondale purposed to seck a reconciliation with 
him: and upon what terms could such reconciliafion | 
be effected, save and except on his own conditions? | 
On the other hand, her ladyship perceived that he 
wes quite willing to accept such reconciliation; and 
she had therefore no doubt of securing him entirely 
to her own interest. 

The dinner was served up at about seven o'clock ; 
and when the dessert was over a little after eight, 
the party descended into the gardens to walk—for 
the evening was serenely beautiful. Lady Mac- 
donald, fatigued with the day’s travelling, soon re- 
turned into the Castle. Florina and Juliana kept 
together—while Lady Saxondale and Harold were 
thus left to themselves. 

“ Have I rightly understood your ladyship’s kind- 
ness?” asked Staunton, gently placing her arm 
in his own, and leading her into a secluded avenue. 

“Tell me what you understand by the term 
kindness,” responded her ladyship, but with a 
smile which gave him every encouragement to pro- 
ooeed 


“I can only conclude that you would not have 
invited me hither,” returned Harold, “unless you 
had made up your mind to atone for your past 
cruclty.” 

“Then it is not too late to offer such atone- 
ment P” said Lady Saxondale in a subdued voice. 

“You must indeed have but a poor opinion of 
your own charms,” rejoined Staunton, “if you 


rancour which I may have experienced in respect 
to what is past. I have been vindictive-—terribly 
vindictive; and perhaps I even went too far in re- 
vealing everything to Edmund. But you must 
make allowances for the state of mind into which 
{ ~as thrown. Consider what I had done for you. 
I had .**ked my own life—and I had nearly taken 
the life of anc*her !” ; 

“Would that you “0d effectually done so!” ejacue 
lated Lady Saxondale bitterly. 

“ Have you atill cause to be so vindictive against 
Deveril?” inquired Staunton. “Of course I have 
been at no loss to comprehend how he merited your 
anger. For a woman of such grand and magni- 
ficent beauty as you possess, and who condescended 
to fix her thoughts upon a miserable obscure artist, 
-—for such a woman, I say, to experi-ace a rebuff, 
was provoking indeed.” 

“Do not allude to it any more,” interrupted 
Lady Saxondale, impatiently: for she of course 
knew that it was useless to contradict the story to 
one who had every reason to understand it ao tho. 
roughly. 

“Pardon me, dear Lady Saxondale,” he: replied, 
“if I dwell upon that topic for a moment; because 
I wish you to understand me well. I am not su 
insensate nor so vain as to believe that you are in 
love with me. I know very well that after having 
so recently set your mind upon Deveril, you car 
scarcely, even in the mere caprice of woman, snatch 
me up to supply his place. Therefore you have 
some motive in effecting a- reconciliation with me. 
Do be candid, and explain what that motive is.” 

“You will not, then, give me credit for any kind 
or generous feelings towards you?” said Lady Sax- 
ondale: “but you think that even in this récon- 
ciliation I am selfish ?” 

*T cannot think that you entertain the slightest 
tenderness towards me—particularly after the dread- 
ful scene which tvok place between us at your 
house. I can therefore only attribute your present 
conduct to one of two alternatives; and if it were 
only for curiosity’s sake, I should like to know 
which it is.” 

* And those alternatives?” said Lady Saxondale 
inquiringly. 

“The first is, that you seek a paramour, and have 
perhaps thought that you might as well take me 
into your favour in that light; and the second is, 
that you again wish to avail yourself of my services 
and do not regard the sacrifice you must make to 
obtain them.”’ 

“ Now tell me, Lord Harold Staunton,” said Lady 
Saxondale, stopping short and looking him full in 
the face,— do you take me for a woman who is 
privately profligate, though before the world pos- 
sessing an untarnished reputation ?” 

“TY candidly confess that until quite recently I 
believed you to be a woman of the strictest prudence 
and propriety: but you yourself will allow that I 
have no great reason to flatter myself now that I 
shall be the first on whom you Save bestowed your 
favours since your husband's «eath.” 

“On my soul, I swear to you, Harold,” replied 
Lady Saxondale, “that you wrong me! It was a 
moment of weakness that led me to make overtures 
to Deveril and place myself in his power. Now, 
will you not believe me? I have no object in de- 
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eeiving you: I do not even know that I have any 
particular object in thus vindicating myself up to 
the present time—unless it be that it is natural for 
& woman to take creait for as much virtue as she 
possesses, even in the presence of him to whom 
that virtue is about to be surrendered.” 

“TI do believe you,” responded Staunton, in a 
voice which showed that he spoke with sincerity. 
“Tam sufficiently acquainted with the world to be 
able to discover a demirep, no matter how thick 
may be the veil of hypocrisy that she wears; and 
having known you for sume few years, I should 
certainly have detected you ere now. Yes—I do 
believe you; and therefore all the more weloome 
are you to me, dear Lady Saxondale !” 

Thus speaking, he passed his arm round her waist ; 
and in the shade of the avenue where they were 
walking, he embraced her. There was an interval 
cf silonce—and they proceeded slowly on, he still 
with his arm neund her waist. 

‘But you have not told me what I can do for 
vou,” he at length resumed. “Iam sure there is 
something in which you need my services.” 

“No—not at present, I can assure you,” answered 
Lady Saxondale. ‘ But tell me candidly—indeed, I 
beseech you to speak with the utmost sincerity—for 
it is important. Have you breathed to a soul, 
except Edmund, those circumstances that so much 
angered you against me? Pray do not deceive me. 
If you have, I shall forgive you, and must make the 
best of it. But if you have not, so much the 
botter.” 

“Is it then so very important?” asked Lord 
Harold, slightly fencing with the question. 

“Ah! I perceive that you have told some one ?” 
ojaculated Lady Saxondale. “Now, Harold, listen 
tome. You must not leave me in the dark in this 
respect—you must not be afraid to confess the 
extent to which you have betrayed me. I am pre- 
pared to give myself up to you—I will even en- 
deavour to love you—I feel that I already begin to 
hike you; and if you devote yourself entirely to my 
interests, there is nothing I will not do to serve you. 
Vhercfure pray be candid; and to show you that I 
#m inclined to put the fullest confidence in you, I 
will tell you presently wherefore I am so urgent in 
asking the question.” 

‘I will therefore speak without reserve,” said 
Farold. “Unfortunately,” he continued, “you ren- 
dered me so bitterly vindictive against you, that I 
wes not careful how I compromised you. There 
are two persons besides Edmund, to whom I have 
told everything.” 

“Two persons! Who are they ?” 

“Qne is Edmund’s mistress—for I suppose that 
you know or euspect that he has a mistress; and 
the other is my faithful and devoted servant Alfred.” 

“(ood God! this is most serious,’ murmured 
Lady Saxondale: and Staunton felt that she shud- 
cered in the half-embrace in which he still retained 
her as they walked slowly along. 

“Why is it so serious?” he inquired. 

_“ Because,” she rejoined in a thick voice, but with 
bitter accents, “I am threatened with a law-suit for 
the defamation of William Devoril’s character; and 
that persevering, obstinate, dogged old man, Mr. 
Gunthorpe, is at the bottom of it all. Jt is doubt- 
leas his gold that will enable Deveril to carry on the 
process. If by any accident he should contrive to 
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obtain witnesses to the whole or any portion of 
those transactions in which I so fatally involved 
myself, the result would be exposure—ruin—dis- 
grace—dishonour——Oh, I could not survive it!” 

“And he has threatened you with an action ?” 
said Harold, in a thoughtful mood: it was not how- 
ever precisely upon what he had heard that he was 
thinking, but rather upon a subject which had gra- 
dually arisen in his mind within the last few 
minutes. 

“ He has threatened me with an action—or the 
alternative is that I sign a document to be circu- 
lated privately, denying the truth of the state- 
ment I had made to my friends concerning him. 
That I will never do. I would sooner risk the law. 
suit. To sign the death-warrant of my own honour 
—to commit a suicidal act in respect to my own fame, 
were impossible !”’—and Lady Saxondale spoke with 
the vehemence of a strong excitement. 

“To be sure—you cannot do that,” rejoined 
Harold. ‘A document to be circulated privately, 
—no, no~that will never do! As well the full 
exposure! Even if you lost the law-suit, you might 
still persist that your cause was just, and that you 
were an injured woman: but if you once sign such 
& paper, all is over.” 

“ That is exactly the view I take of it. 
Marlow has written tome. Of course he does not 
belieye Deveril’s story for a moment: but how could 
I ever look him in the face again if I were to write 
and tell him that I will sign an acknowledgment of 
my own guilt ?” 

“It is indeed most serious,” rejoined Staunton. 
“‘Edmund’s mistress is the only one to be feared: 
on my valet Alfred I can rely.” 

“You have not brought him down with you?” 
said Lady Saxondale quickly: “for I could not look 
him in the face———” 

“No,” answered Staunton. ‘“ My aunt and Flo- 
rina had to bring their two maids; and they would 
not gonsent that too many persons should encumber 
the carriage. Besides, from motives of delicacy— 
having unfortunately told Alfred the whole story 
in a fit of spleen and spite—I would not insist upen 
bringing him.” 

“But who is Edmund’s mistress? I suspected 
that he had one, as he has been so constantly away 
frbm home of late——”’ 

“She is an opera-dancer, known as Mademoiselle 
D’Alembert: her real name is Emily Archer. I 
can no doubt manage her. She is venal—and 
money will effectually silence her.’’ 

“But if ahe should have already gossipped upon 
the subject ?” observed Lady Saxondale. 

“TI do not think it is likely,” returned Staunton : 
“but of course I cannot take upon myself to 
answer for her discretion. You see that I do not 
buoy you up with vain hopes.” 

“ No: it were foolish to do so. Will you return 
to London, upon some pretence, as soon as possible, 
and see her? You shall have cheques upon my 
bankers, that you may possess adequate means to 
satisfy her rapagity, Can you not pretend to- 
morrow that you have received some important 
letters from London requiring your prompt presence 
there ?” 

“Yes: leave it to me to manage,” replied Staun- 
ton, still thoughtfully and almost abstractedly, as if 
while he was talking upon one subject he re- 
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volving another in his mind; but Lady Saxondale 
was too much absorbed in the contemplation of her 
own perilous position, to notice his mood. 

They continued to walk together for a few 
minutes longer, until they heard the voices of Ju- 
liana and Florina at the extremity of the avenue; 
and then Harold quickly withdrew his arm from 
around the admirably modelled form of the superb 
Lady Saxondale. 

The night passed; and on the following morning 
it happened that Harold did receive by the post a 
letter from a friend in London. It was delivered 
at the breakfast-table; and he immediately said 
that business of urgent importance in connexion 
with some friend who had fallen into difficulties, 
required his speedy return to the metropolis; but 
he added that his absence would only last a few 
days, at the expiration of which time he should 
have the pleasure of joining the circle at Saxondale 
Castle again. His aunt bade him not be so foolish 
as to hurry off for the purpose of meddling with the 
affairs of friends in difficulties: but Staunton man- 
aged to convince her that it was absolutely neces- 
sary—and Lady Macdonald accordingly said little 
more upon the subject. 

After breakfast Florina and Juliana went out to- 
gether to walk in the garden; and Lady Macdonald 
eat herself down to read anew novel. Lady Saxon- 
dale whispered to Staunton to join her in a few 
minutes in the drawing-room; and thither he ac- 
cordingly proceeded. 

‘My dear Harold,” she said, “I thank you for 

this fulfilment of your promise. You know that I 
am now your’s as much as woman can be, short of 
the marriage-ties. In surrendering myself to you 
this night past, I have descended for the first time 
from that pinnacle of honour which I have main- 
tained since my husband’s death nineteen years 
back! Oh! do you not confess that I deserve all 
you can do for me? But wherefore do you regard 
me in so singular a manner ?”’—and Lady Saxgndale 
felt suddenly frightened at the looks of her para- 
mour. 
e “ It is time that we should have’furthor explana- 
tions,” was, Staunton’s answer, delivered with tho 
tone of a man who felt that he was exercising an 
authority which could not be disputed. 

“What mean you?” asked Lady Saxondale in a 
faint voice, and trembling all over; for she was 
smitten with a presentiment of evil. 

“It will be your own fault,” Staunton went on to 
say, “if we do not settle matters very amicably 
indeed. You have already said that you are mine 
as far as woman can be where the marriage vows 
have not been pronounced. Whorefore should those 
marriage vows not pass between us?” 

Lady Saxondale was confounded and stricken 
speechless : she could scarcely believe her ears, and 
gazed in vacant bewilderment upon Lord Harold. 

“‘ Now, my dear Harriet,” he resumed, “ do not 
be childish—for we must talk seriously. You as- 
sured me last night, with a sincerity which I could 
not doubt, that your life had been pure and spot- 
less, and that the moment of weakness in which you 
had given encouragement to Deveril was the one 
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or the smile of superciliousness upon the lips of those 
who had previously been her paramours, I should 
not have thought of seeking you as a wife if it had 
not been for that solemn assurance. You have a 
handsome jointure of your own; besides which, you 
have a good sum of ready money which you have 
saved. All this I know, of course, from Edmund. 
It is true that there is the disparity of a few years 
between your age and mine: but then I Jook older 
than I am, and you look much younger than you 
are; and therefore the match will not be so incon- 
sistent after all. Besides, without any flattery, you 
are of a beauty so splendid that it seems to defy the 
ravages of Time. Altogether, therefore, you will 
suit me as a wife better than any lady of my ac- 
quaintance—that is to say, better than any one who 
would be likely to have a man of no fortune such as 
T am.” 

“Is it possible that you are serious, Harold ?” 
asked Lady Saxondale, who had listened in mute 
astonishment to this business-like and matter-of-fact 
speech, wherein however thero was a certain per- 
vasive under-current of patrician levity. “ For if 
you be perpetrating a jest, it is cruel to joke with 
me under such circumstances.” 

‘J never was more serious in my life,” rejoined 
Harold: “and I am convinced that when you come 
to reflect, you will see that it is the best thing I can 
do for myself: inasmuch as that old uncle of mino 
Lord Eagledean does not seem at all inclined to 
die. I have had no letters and no remittances from 
him within the last two or three weeks, as I had 
expected; and at all events he could not possibly be 
offended with me for making such a match—ho 
would regard it as a very excellent one.” 

“You must be mad, Harold!” exclaimed Lady 
Saxondale, stamping her foot with impatience. “If 
you marry me, how can Edmund marry your sister?” 

“ Permit me to take care of myself and think of 
my sister afterwards. Do you not comprehend that 
if Edmund married Florina, it would prove of no 
pecuniary advantage to myself?—for I could not 
spunge upon them-—-whereas by marrying you, I 
secure to myself a fine position at once. Of course 
the affair would be broken off between Edmund and 
Florina; and we should soon find another eligible 
match for the former, and a wealthy husband for 
the latter. Depend upon it, my dear Harriet, tho 
scheme is admirable. I revolved it in my mind all 
the time I was conversing with you last evening: 
but I thought it better not to broach 1¢ until this 
morning—because I knew that in the interval you 
would become more truly mine than you were be- 
fore. Now we are husband and wife in all except 
the marriage ceremony ; and that may be solemnised 
in a very short time.” 

‘‘Do you mean me to understand,” asked Lady 
Saxondale, determined to come to the point at onco, 
“that you are not making a mere proposal which I 
am at liberty to reject if I choose, but that you are 
dictating terms to which I am tv submit P” 

“Pray do not suffer aggravating language to pass 
between us,” rejoined Lord Harold: “or you will 
compel me to speak more candidly till.” 

“Then speak candidly!” said her ladyship in a 


solitary instance : but as that led to no result, we ; decisive tone. 


may as well pass it over as nothing at all. Now, as 


‘‘T will do so, since you require it. First of all, 


I confess that it would not be very agreeable to me | you enlisted me in your service to provoke Deveril 
to fiarry a demirep and behold the laugh of scorn | to a duel, with the solemn understanding that if I 








did your bidding my reward was to be the highest 
that woman could bestow. To the best of my power 
I did your bidding. Heaven knows but too well 
that I did my best to lay Deveril dead upon the 
field—and the crime is registered in that same 
heaven against me! When I sought you afterwards, 
how was I treated? I need not do more than re- 
mind you of all that passed between us. Mow you 
have summoned me into your presence again—but 
not willingly, spontaneously, of your own accord. 
No: again do you require my services; and there- 
fore did you send for me to become your in- 
strument, your agent, and your tool. In all 
these matters you have shown yourself intensely 
selfish, Harriet; and I have nothing to thank you 
for. But do you suppose that I will consent to serve 
your purposes thus, as a mere convenience—-a sort 
of hireling? "Tis true that our connexion has be- 
come suddenly intimate: yet what guarantee have 
I that when your aim is answered and this dilemma 
of your’s is settled, you will not cast me off with 
scorn again? At all events,-as you have sought to 
make me serve your purposes, it is but a just retali- 
ation that I should make you serve mine. It there- 
fore suits me to claim you as my wife; and upon 
the written condition that you will become ao, will I 
repair to London and completely baffle all your 
enemies.” 

“ And you have maturely considered your plans?” 
said Lady Saxondale, over whose countenance sud- 
denly passed that same dark and ominous expres- 
sion which had on two or three occasions appeared 
thereon during her disputes with the deceased 
Mabel. 

“ Have I not spoken in the calm, quiet, and deli- 
berate style of a man who has well considered the 
project which he propounds P’—and as Harold gave 
utterance to these words, his own looks assumed 
the firmest decision: for he had construed that 
Ominous expression on Lady Saxondale’s face to be 
the mere effect of her angry feclings—he con- 
sidered it indeed to be the passing cloud of an in- 
dignation to a tempestuous outburst of which she 
dared not give vent. 

“Well then,” said her ladyship, after a pause, 
“if you be so resolute, I have no alternative but to 
consent—inasmuch as I perceive you consider me 
to be so completely in your power——” 

“You understand your position,” interrupted 
Harold. ‘“ With a breath I could destroy you. My 
testimony on the side of Deveril in the law-sus 
which is threatened, would be damnatory: for re- 
member, there is the masquerade-dress which your 
own son possessed himself of, and which could be 
brought as a proof of my tale.” 

“ Enough !” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, for a 
moment biting her lip; and as she turned towards 
a table, on which there were writing materials, that 
sinister expression, so darkly ominous, again ap- 
peared upon her countenance. 

She seated herself at the table, and prepared to 
write: but suddenly throwing down the pen, she 
looked up and said, “Perhaps you bad better draw 
up this promise of lage in your own terms; 
and I will either copy the document, or sign the 
one yuu write.” 

“No: we need not take so much trouble as to 
make copies. You can write to my dictation. Are 
you ready ?” 
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“Tam. Proceed.” 

‘¢ Now then, begin thus:—‘I the undersigned, 
Harriet Saxondale, feeling myself to be under the 
deepest obligations to Lord Harold Staunton, for 
delicate services which he has rendered me, and 
entertaining for that nobleman the sincerest love 
and affection, do hereby pledge myself to bestow 
upon him my hand in marriage at the expiration of 
one month from the present date; and inasmuch as 
I am aware that for my sake he is renouncing 
certain brilliant prospects of his own in a matri- 
monial point of view, 1 do hereby bind myself in 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds to fulfil 
this compact within or at the period above spe- 
cified.’ FY 

“Ts that all?’ asked Lady Saxondale, who had 
written with a firm hand to Staunton’s dictation. 

“I think that is an admirable document—terse 
and business-like—and with as few falsehoods in it 
as such a thing can possibly have. Your love and 
affection for me, and the brilliant matrimonial] pros- 
pects which I renounce, are the only fictions: but 
they are beautiful ones of their kind. A lawyer 
would have crammed in a thousand falsehoods, and 
not one so romantic or touching.” 

“Cease this levity, Harold: for the carriage is 
already at the door.” 

“Pardon me: but I was in a lively mood. Now 
your pretty signature to that docement—and I am 
off.” 

‘Tt is completed,” said Lady Saxondale. “ And 
here is a cheque for a thousand guineas. Will that 
suffice for the purposes you have in hand ?” 

“Tf not, I can easily write for more,” he ree 
sponded: “but depend upon it, I do not wish to 
encroach more than I can help upon funds that will 
shortly be our’s jointly. And now farewell, my dear 
Harriet.” 

He embraced Lady Saxondale, who suffered 
rather than returned his caress; and then having 
hastened to take leave of his aunt, Juliana, and 
Florina, Lord Harold Staunton leapt into the car- 
riage and set off on his way back to London. 

Immediately after he had taken his departures 
Lady Saxondale sat down and penned a letter in a 
feigned hand. She then ordered her carriage, ob- 
serving that she had to go to Gainsborough (the 
nearest town) in order to transact a little business 
with the banker there. As Juliana expected a call 
from Mr. Hawkshaw, she did not volunteer to ace 
company her mother; and as her ladyship’s in- 
tended ride appeared to be of a purely business 
character, Florina also preferred remaining at the 
Castle. As for Lady Macdonald, she was too much 
fatigued with the long journey of the previous day 
to stir out; and thus Lady Saxondale’s secret hope 
was fulfilled, that she would be enabled to visit 
Gainsborough alone. She had in reality no business 
of any kind to transact with the banker, but merely 
sought an opportunity of putting her letter with 
her own hand into the post, so that none of her 
dependants might perceive the address. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 
THE POST-OFFICE. 


We must now direct the reader’s attention to the 
interior of the Post-Office at Gainsborough. Itwas 
the hour of noon; and two clerks were attending to 
the business of the establishment—one paying the 
money-orders—the other sorting the letters as they 
were dropped through the slit in the window, and 
also answering such inquiries as might be made at 
the little trap-door of the usual fashion adopted at 
country post-oflices. 

“TI should think that Smith was sure to have 
come back last night,” observed one of the clerks 
to tho other. 

‘Yea: his holiday was up,” responded the latter. 
“I wonder he hasn’t shown himself already this 
morning. He has had a fortnight of it.” 

“* Where did he go to P” 

“To London, I fancy. He said that he should. 
My turn comes next; andI have made up my mind 
to visit London.” 

At this moment four or five letters were thrust 
one after the other through the slit; and one of them 
falling farther than the rest, fell into an inkstand 
which was standing upon the counter. 

“Look here!” cried the clerk who attended to 
the sorting of the letters. “This comes, you see, of 
that rascally carpenter delaying to put up the letter- 
box again :”—and as he spoke he dried the soiled 
letter, upon a piece of blotting-paper. ‘“ What a 
nuisance it is! He promised to put it up again last 
night: but this is the way he always serves us 
whenever he has to do a job here.” 

‘¢ It’s too bad,” observed the other clerk. “But 
hero’s Smith!” he suddenly exclaimed, looking 
through the aperture where he paid the money- 
orders. 

Almost immediately afterwards a young man of 
about two-and-twenty entered the office and greeted 
his two colleagues: for he was one of the cletks in 
the establishment. 

“So here I am again,” he said, in a tone of regret 
that his holiday was over. 

“Well, Smith, how have you enjoyed yourself?” 
inquired both his companions in a breath. 

“Uncommonly,” was the reply. “I only wish my 
holiday had been for a month instead of a fortnight. 
But by the bye, I understand Lady Saxondale has 
eome back to the Castle?” 

‘“‘She’s teen there for some days past,” responded 
one of his comrades. “Is it true, though, that 
Miss Constance has eloped with a French Mar- 

wis?” 4 

Me Quite true,” replied Smith. “It has caused 
such a sensation in London! They say she cut off 
just at the moment the carriage was at the door, and 
that she hired some old gipsy-woman to come up at 
the time and draw off her ladyship’s attention. 
That’s the rumour, But of course I don’t know how 
true it is.” 

“Ts ita good match for Miss Constance P” 

“Or rather the Marchioness of Villebelle, as you 
must now call her,” replied Smith. “ Well, as for 
it’s being a good match, I don’t exactly know. I 
should think she might have done better—such a 
aweet beautiful creature ag she is. The Marquis, 
I wpderstand, is a very handsume man—quite 
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young: that is o say, not above six or seven-and- 
twenty; and he has got a diplomatic situation. 
But that’s all he has to depend upon.” 

“Tl be bound her ladyship is precious wild,” 
exclaimed one of the clerks. “But when did you 
come back ?” 

“Last night. I travelled down with such a 
nice young fellow; and as we were alone together 
the whole way, we had quite an agreeable conver- 
sation. A more intelligent, amiable, but at the 
same time fine-spirited young gentleman, I don’t 
think I ever met with. Perhaps you remember 
reading about a duel that took place the other day 
between a certain Lord Harold Staunton and a 
Mr. Deveril ?” 

“To be sure: and the report was that Deveril 
was killed—but it afterwards appeared that he was 
only dangerously wounded.” 

“ Well,” responded Smith, “this same Mr. Deveril 
it was with whom I travelled from London yes- 
terday. He still looks pale and enfeebled, but is 
fast reccvering of the severe injury he received.” 

“‘ And what brings him down to Gainsborough ?” 

“T du not know: he did not volunteer any expla- 
nation, and therefore of course I did not question 
him.” 

“T¢ happens that Lord Harold Staunton himself 
is at Saxondale Castle at this very time,’’ observed 
one of the clerks: “cr af all events a letter, directed 
to him there, was sent along to the castle this 
morning.” 

“This is strange,” exclaimed Smith: “for Mr. 
Deveril appears anxious to see that fine old castle 
and its environs; and I promised that I would take 
him over there to-day. Indeed I expect him every 
moment: for it was noon that we appointed to 
meet. He is a total stranger at Gainsborough, and 
therefore availed himself of my proposal to. escort 
him.” 

“Then you do not mean to attend to business to. 
day, I suppose?” observed one of his colleagues, 
laughing. 

‘No. Mind you, my leave of absence is not up 
until to-night.” 

At this moment some one inquired at the open 
trap-door of the money-order clerk for Mr. Smith, 
whe immediately recognising the vvice, exclaimed, 
“Ab! is it you, Mr. Deveril? Walk round, and 
we will take our departure in a few minutes.” 

Deveril accordingly entered the office, and was 
introduced by Mr. Smith to the other clerks. While 
they were conversing some one knocked at the trap- 
door of the window; and the particular clerk whose 
duty it was to answer questions, opened the said 
little door and gave whatsoever information was re- 
quired. At that same instant a lady, hurriedly 
passing the post-office, dropped a letter through the 
hole; and by accident it shared the fate of a pre- 
vious one by falling upon the inkstand. 

“Well, that ig odd!” exclaimed the clerk who 
had just answered the questions of the inquirer at 
the window. “Who do you think it was that just 
threw this letter in?P—and, by Jove, it has fallen 
into the ink! Now isn’t it too bad of that 
carpenter——” 

“ Who was it?” inguired Smith. 

“Lady Saxondale herself.” 

Deveril started at this name: but the circum 
stance was not perceived by the other young men. 
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panion Mr. Smith, he did not the less omtinue to 
ponder thereon. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Saxondale 
Castle, William Deveril intimated to his new ace 
quaintance that he did not wish to approach too 
near with the vehicle, 80 as to become ths object of 
particular notice on the part of any of its inmates— 
but that he was merely desirous of viewing the edifice 
from a suitable distance, and of obtaining a glimpse 
of the grounds. Mr. Smith thought that he was 
somewhat too particular, as there could ke no possi- 
ble harm in strangers approaching close up to the 
building ; and he morever intimated that a fee tu 
the servants would procure Deveril an inspection 
of the old tapestry-rooms, the chapel,” d the other 
curiosities of the baronial edifice. B <.everil de- 
clined to avail himself of the BUgECS. s, and ap- 
peared to be content with merely i, on circuit 
of the castle and pleasure-grounds, e on that 
side where the river flowed by, washing yrery foot 
of the walls, so that no one could pass J way. 

Having thus far gratified his curiot Cy, as Mr. 
Smith was led to suppose, Deveril returned to the 
vehicle, accompanied by his new friend; and they 
retraced their way to Gainsborough. On the road 
they met Lady Saxondale’s carriage returning from 
the town: but as her ladyship was reéjining back 
at the time, Deveri] both believed and hoped that 
she had not observed him, as he indéed had not 
caught a glimpse of ker countenance. - 

Return we now to the castle, where in the mean- 
time Mr. Hawkshaw had called; and €uasmuch 
as Juliana had dropped a hint to Florina that he 
was paying his court to her, the young lady dis- 
creetly left the Hon. Miss Farefield a full opportu. 
nity of rambling alone with the Squire in the gar. 
dens. We need scarcely say that Juliana failed nut 
to develop the requisite fascinations to rivet the 
shackles which she had already succeeded in throwing 
around Mr. Hawkshaw’s heart. But although this 
gentleman was madly and enthusiastically in love 
with Juliana, he naturally conceived that a court- 
ship of but a few days was not sufficient to warrant 
him in making a proposal. It is true that he had 
been acquainted with Miss Farefield for some years:° 
indeed he had known her ever since she was a girl; 
but it was only from the date of the Denisons’ 
party three or four days back, that he had been 
led to regard her with such admiration. Not being 
over well versed in love-matters, Mr. Hawkshaw 
had Jooked into a few novels to see how the heroes 
and heroines conducted their affairs of the heart; 
and the result was that ‘he found himself rather 
bewildered how to act. For in one novel he per- 
ceived that the hero and heroine fell desperately in 
love with each other the instant they met—that 
in less than half-an-hour the former was on his 
knees at the feet of the latter—and that a pas- 
sionate avowal of love was followed by the tenderest 
embraces: while in another romance the amorous 
swain sighed, and serenaded, and fluttered bash- 
fully about the object of his love for a whole year 
without daring to confess his passion. The result 
however of Mr. Hawkshaw’s rosearches in books, . 
was to lead him to the conclusion that he should 
at least allow a month to elapse ere he proclaimed 
himeelf a suitor for Juliana’s hand. The young 
lady, on her side, would fain have brought 
matters more precipitately to a crisis: but she yas 


“Well, if this is not the most extraordinary 
thing I ever knew in my life,” exclaimed the clerk 
who had recognised Lady Saxondale, and who 
having dried the blotch of ink upon the letter, was 
now examining the address. 

‘What's extraordinary ?” 

‘‘ Why, that ber ladyship should have such a cor- 
respondent as this. Just read the address: it really 
doesn’t sound at all aristocratic. Jfr. Solomon Patch, 
the Billy Goat, Agar Town, St. Pancras, London.” 

“Oh! very likely it’s some old servant of her 
ladyshbip’s,” observed Smith careleasly; “or perhaps 
some one who has applied to her for charity. Who 
knows ?” 

“¥¢ looks uncommon like as if if was written in 
a feigned hand,” observed the clerk who had picked 

it up from the inkstand: and he still continued to 
scerutinize it. “I think we know her ladyship’s 
writing here pretty well; and if this isn’t her’s dis- 
guised in this manner, then I am a fool and an 
idiot. You see, Mr. Deveril,” he continued, “we 
clerks in the post-office are so accustomed to all 
kinds of writing that we have great experience in 
such matters.” 

*t Now,” interrupted Smith, “I am sure Mr. 
Deveril does not want to hear a lecture upon this 
subject.” 

“Tio letter,’ continued the clerk, headless of his 
colleague’s interruption, “is not sealed, you see, 
with the usual armorial bearings, but with a plain 
stamp—the top of a pencil-case, I should say. I 
wonder her ladyship should have come to put if in 
the post herself.” 

“T am ready, Mr. Deveril, and at your service,” 
observed Smith: “for I am sure you must be 
getting tired of this long talk about nothing.” 

The young clerk of the post-office and William 
Deveril accordingly issued forth together; and pro- 
ceeding to the hotel where the latter had taken up 
hie quarters, they entered a vehicle which he had 
ordered to be got in readiness; and away they sped 
towards Saxondale Castle. 

Deveril was more interested in the little incident 
which had just occurred, than his companion had 
fancied he could possibly be. Having a deeper in- 
sight into Lady Saxondale’s character than either 
of the clerks in the post-office, he had even been 
more struck by the circumstance than the one who 
himself had appeared to think it extraordinary. He 
knew enough of London to be aware that Agar 
Town was a quarter of no very good repute; and 
the description which had recently appeared in the 
newspapers of the horrible murder in the barge, 
and which Deveril had happened to read at the 
time, had contained particular allusions to the no- 
toriously bad characters who infested that place 
It was therefore by no means surprising that 
Deveril should think it strange for Lady Saxondale 
to have a correspondent there; and the evidently 
furtive manner in which, with her own hand, she 
had borne the letter to the post,—as well as the dis- 
guised writing which the clerk hed detected,— 
served to strengthen the young gentleman’s sus- 
picions that it was not altogether fur a very correct 
or harmless purpose that a proud and titled lady, 
es fastidious as she was brilliant, should address a 
letter to an individual at the sign of the Billy 
Goat in Agar Town! But although Deveril men- 
tioned not the subjeet of his thoughts to his com- 
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\ afraid of spoiling the whole affair by giving Mr. 
) Hawkshaw too much encouragement; and she 
therefore acted with considerable art and skill— 
suffering him to perceive that he was a special 
favourite, enrapturing him with her discourse, 
and successfully tightening the silken cords 
which bound him to her. 

On Lady Saxondale’sreturn, Mr. Hawkshaw was 
invited to stay to dinner—an offer which he did not 
refuse; and when he departed in the evening, it 
was withso much intoxicating love in his sou! that 
he began to ask himself whether he might not 
abridge the month’scourtship, as already laid down 
to be the rule of his conduct, into a fortnight ? 

On the following day, at about eleven inthe fore- 
noon, Mr. Hawkshaw called again, it having been 
agreed that he should escort Juliana for a ride 
across the country. ‘The Hon. Miss Fairfield was 
a good equestrian—a circumstance which had no 
small weightin convincing Mr. Hawkshaw thatshe 
wouldmake himamost excellent and suitable wife. 
Florina did not ride: Juliana accordingly went out 
alone with her admirer—that is to say, they were 
attended only by the gioom. Lady Saxondale had 
letters to write—Lady Macdonald was somewhat 
indisposed and would not stir out—and thue Flo- 
rina was thrown upon her ows resourees. 
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The young lady walked alone in the garden, 
‘wrapped up in a mournful reverie. She could not 
help thinking of William Deveril, notwithstanding 
all her efforts to banish his image from her mind. 
Nothing had come to her knowledge to alter her 
suspicions concerning him. She still had every 
reason to belicve that he was living improperly with 
Angela Vivaldi, the opera-dancer; and the circum- 
stance was still rogarded by her as a corroboration 
of Lady Saxvndale’s story of his improper conduct. 
Her brother Harold, be it remembered, had never 
suspected her love for Deveril. At the time he en- 
eountered the young artist issuing from the garden- 
gate of his aunt’s house in Cavendish Square, he 
knew not that thore had been an interview between 
him and his sister—ho fancied that Deveril was 
thero merely for the purpose of seeking an opportu- 
nity of giving some explanations to Lady Mac- 
donald in reference to the tale in circulation with 
regard to himself and Lady Saxondale. Therefore, 
Harold had no idea of Florina’s love for Deveril; 
and Florina herself had not chosen to make volun- 
tary confession thereof. Deeply, deeply bad she 
been afflicted at the intelligonco of the duel: most 
profound indeed was her sorrow, amounting almost 
to anguish, when it was first rumoured that Deveril 
had been killed ———and killed tod by her own bro- 
ther! The misery she then felt, and the difficulty 
she had at the time in veiling her feclings from 
those around her, had shown her most unmistak- 
ably the real state of her heart,—to the effect that 
notwithstanding all she believed injurious to Deveril, 
his image still retained a too powerful hold upon 
hor affections. And that it was so, had speedily 
reccived a farther corroboration in the sudden thrill 
of wild delight that she felt, blended for the mo- 
ment even with a still wilder hope, when the intel- 
ligence had reached her that after all Deveril was 
not dead but merely wounded: and day after day 
had she watched the newspapers for a line indicativo 
of his state. The duel having created a groat sensa- 
tion, in consequence of the aristocratic rank of one 
of the principals, the public journals had devoted 
more than ordinary attention to it,—the state of 
Mr. Deveril’s health being daily chronicled until he 
was pronounced convalescent. By these means 


_ Florina had been duly informed in respect to the 


details of Deveril’s progress towards recovery; and 
all the various phases of feeling through which she 
was thus led, convinced the lady that her happiness 
was more profoundly wrapped up in this love of 
her’s than she could have supposed after the 
proofs she had received of Deveril’s presumed in- 
fidelity. 

We have thus, at a rapid glance, filled up the 
interval in respect to the young lady’s sentiments 
and feelings from the period of the duel until the 
time of which we are speaking; and now we behold 
her walking in the garden of Saxondale Castle, 
plunged into a profound and melancholy reverie. 
She saw that Mr. Hawkshaw was paying his 
court to Juliana; and she supposed that the latter 
ved him in return. This belief tended to sadden 
her even still more deeply: for she reflected that 
others were happy in their love, while she was 
miserable. With the utmost abhorrence did she 
look forward to her alliance with Edmund Saxon- 
dale; and though she had not the courage to tell 
her aunt that it was equivalent to a death-sentence 
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thus to doom her to become the wife of such a 
being, she felt in her own heart that sho never could 
consent to so tremendous a self-sacrifice. Oh! if 
Deveril had proved all she at one time hoped and 
fancied!——but no: that dream of bliss was gone 
—that vision of happiness appeared to havo fled for 
ever ! 

After wandering slowly and mournfully about the 
gardens for upwards of an hour, Florina seated her- 
self in an arbour at the oxtremity of the avenue 
where Lady Saxondale and Lord Harold had roamed 
together the evening before. The sun was ascend- 
ing towards its meridian—the heat out of the shade 
was stifling: but there, beneath that umbrageous 
canopy, a grateful freshness prevailed. The arbour 
was situated close by a line of low palings which 
bounded the garden; and beyond stretched the 
wide park with its groups of stately trees and the 
deer frisking on their carpet of verdure. A silence, 
broken only by the warblings of the birds, reigned 
around: but Florina’s soul imbibed not solaco nor 
peace from this serenity. 

“Alas!” she said, giving audible expression to 
her thoughts, “mine is an unhappy destiny; and 
dismal indeed 1s the prospect of my life. Oh! for 
an instant what radiant happiness appeared to be 
shining around me: I felt as if 1 were experiencing 
the glories of another sphere. It is hard—too hard 
to have seen the storm-clouds gather suddenly over 
the brightness of that heaven, and all my hopes 
wither away as flowers in a pestilential blight. 
Ah, William Deveril! wherefore did I ever love 
thee? wherefore was I doomed to experience thy 
treachery P” 

“No, Florina—no! By heaven, I am incapable 
of treachery !” 

Such were the words, in the manly melcdy of a 
well-known voice, that suddenly sounded upon her 
ears: and the next instant William Deveril was at 
her foet. 

For a moment Florina sat astounded: then ab 
ruptly rising with a sudden recovery of all her 
maiden dignity, sho was about to move away from 
the spot, when Deveril cried in a tone of anguish.d 
excitement, “ Hear me, I beseech you—even if you 
condemn me afterwards! I am innocent—as there 
is an eternal God above us, I am innocent" 

Florina stood rivetted to the spot. There was 
such a depth of sincerity in the youth’s tone and 
looks—his fine black eyes shone, too, with an ox- 
pression of such frankness and candour, that she 
felt it would be indeed hard not to hear him. And 
then again, there was the hope—the suddenly ox- 
cited hope—that he might possibly be enabled to 
explain everything. Yes: and more than this too— 
there was the extraordinary beauty of his porson, 
rendered delicately interesting by the effects of the 
duel; so that Florina had not the heart to tear 
herself away. She becamo pale and agitated, 
struggling to maintain a dignified reserve, yet ox- 
periencing a melting tenderness of the soul which 
increased every moment. 

“You will hear me!” said Deveril, rising from 
the one knee on which he had bent; “and upon 
whatsoever terms we may part, I shall at least take 
away your good opinion with me!” 

“Is this possible?” asked Florina, in a tremulous 
voice, while her heart fluttered like an impgisoned 
bird. ° 
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‘Possible ?” echood Deveril. “I will give you 

proofs incontestible that the allegations of Lady 

Saxondale involved a detestable calumny.” 

“And those proofs?” said Florina, her looks 
proving how deeply she hoped that he might be 
enabled to fulfil his words. 

“They are here!” he at once responded, drawing 
a document from his pocket. ‘“ Know you not that 
Ihave threatened Lady Saxondale with an action 
at law for the defamation of my character? You 
look surprised! But of course she would not tell 
you this. Ah! if you knew all the wickedness of 
that woman——” 

“You will admit, Mr. Deveril,”’ interrupted 
Florina, “that as I am now receiving the hospitality 
of Lady Saxondale, it ill becomes me to listen to 
any aspersions that may be thrown out against her 
without adequate proof.” 

“Ah! you saw that I hesitated to place this 
document in your hands!” he exclaimed, still re- 
taining the paper: and ho looked cruelly bewil- 
dered. “Take it,” he said after a few moments 
hesitation, “and read it if you will—but I warn you 
before hand, that you will bebold therein some- 
thing that will shock you in respect to one who is 
nearly and closely connected with you.” 

“ Weavens! what do you mean?” cried Florina. 
“You frighten me. To whom do you allude?” 

“Must I indeed tell you? Yes, yes: I seo that 
I must. I cannot bear your suspicions any longer 
—I must clear up my own character at any risk—at 
any sacrifice! Florina, prepare yourself to hear 
something terrible———” 

“Oh! what new misfortune is in store for me?” 
murmured the poor girl, sinking back upon the 
seat whence she had risen. “Of whom is it that I 
am to hear such dread intelligence ?” 

“Of your brother—of Lord Harold Staunton.” 

“ My brother!” 

“Yes. It was by the cruel and artful—aye, the 
satanic instigation of Lady Saxondale, that he pro- 
voked me to that duel——” 

“William, if this be true,” cried Florina, bursting 
igto tears, “how immense is the reparation which 
you ought to receive from me!” 

“It is true—it is, alas, too true!” responded 
Deveril. “That kind-hearted and benevolent gen- 
tleman, Mr. Gunthorpe, has succeeded in unrawl- 
ling the whole skein of treachery. But by heaven, 
Florina, I entertain as little ill-will against your 
brother as it is possible for man to experience after 
such wrongs as mine! For your sake do I forgive 
him—for your sake will Iclasn him by the hand 
——yes, and throw the veil of oblivion over what 
he has done! It must have been under the in- 
fluence of an infatuation against which he could not 
wrestle, that he consented to become the instru- 
ment of that woman’s vengeance. She sought my 
life—she wished me removed from her path—and 
she found in your brother a too ready agent!” 

“ But these accusations are terrible, Mr. Deveril!” 
exclaimed Florina, cruelly bewildered. 

“‘ Read this!” she said, now placing the document 
‘in her hands. “It is the statement of an im- 
portant witness who will appear against Lady 
Saxondale, should she push matters to extremes and 
drive me into the law-courts.” 

Florina mechanically took the paper—opened it 
and commenced reading. It recited all the inci- 
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dents in connexion with the masquerade, which aro 
already known to the reader—how Lady Saxondale 
went thither in a particular dress to keep a pro- 
viously given appointment with Lord Haruld 
Staunton—how she had enlisted him in her service 
to provoke an enemy of her’s to a duel, in which 
that enemy was to be slain—how Staunton had 
next morning received the note containing the name 
of William Deveril—how he had provoked Deveril 
to the duel—how Lady Saxondale had subsoquently 
repudiated the whole proceeding, ignoring every 
detail—but how through Edmund’s agency the 
masquerade dress which she had worn was disin- 
terred from the plate-chest in her private apart- 
ments. 

It was with a swimming of the brain, a whirl of 
the thoughts, and an augmenting confusion in all 
her ideas, that Florina perused this document. It 
was, too, with a kind of mechanical power that she 
read on to the end; and it wasalso with a mechani- 
cal tenacity that she helditin her hands. We may 
add that it was with an unaccountable fascination 
she kept her eyes upon a document which contained 
facts so damnatory to her own brother!" Deveril 
watched her with the profoundest commiseration. 
Oh! it went to his heart’s core to wound her gentle 
bosom thus: and there was a moment when he felt 
inclined to snatch the paper from her hands and 
bid her read no more. But it was the only means 
of vindicating himself; and painful as the proceed- 
ing was, he dared not arrest it. 

“You may deem me cruel—even implacable, 
Lady Florina Staunton,” he said, when he observed 
that she had finished, “in submitting this dreadful 
history to your notice: but what alternative had I? 
When last I saw you, it was on the same evening 
that your brother provoked me to tho duel: you 
would not hear me—you retreated from the balcony 
in angor—and I felt that I was condemned un- 
justly.” 

“Ah, Mr. Deveril!” said Florina, the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks: “you have indeed much 
cause to reproach my brother—and it is but too 
clear that Lady Saxondalo is an infamous woman— 
that her tale against you was an odious calumny— 
and that she would not have stopped short even at 
the instigation of a murder to wreak her revenge! 
But, alas, I dare not say that I can give you back 
that love—that confidence——” 

“Lady Florina Staunton,” interrupted Deveril 
in a firm and dignified manner—whilo his tall slen- 
der form, modelled with so much Apollo-like grace 
and elegance, was drawn up to its full height, and 
his short upper lip expressed the hauteur of of- 
fended pride: “have the goodness to recollect that 
at the very outset of this interview, I said that on 
whatsoever terms we might part, I could not fail to 
bear away your good opinion. You honoured me— 
you flattered me—you made me happy, with an 
avowal of your love some short time back; and I 
believed that it was sincere. A tale of calumny 
naturally excited you against me. I have now vin- 
dicated myself—and your good opinion must be ro- 
stored. But if, during the interval which has 
elapsed since you avowed your love and accepted 
the avowal of mine, you have repented of what 
perhaps after all was only a momentary weakness 
on your part—if, as I presume, the high-born Lady 
Florina Staunton in her calmer moments has shrunk 
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from the idea of allying her fate with that of the 
humble and obscure artist from Italy—then be it 
so: but let there be candour in your speech! I 
give you back your vows—I give you back 
your pledges: and yet vindicated and innocent 
as I now stand before you, I have a right to 
claim them if I would. But no. More gencrous 
than you, Florina—more ready, too, to make any 
or every sacrifice for your sake—I will insist upon 
nothing that shall menace your happiness. No:’— 
and here his voice trembled—he murmured a few 
words which were inaudible, suffocated as they were 
by the strength of this emotions—and he was hurry- 
ing ubruptly away. 

“Myr. Deveril!” exclaimed Florina, suddenly 
Wiping the tears from her eyes—fur she had been 
weeping while he spoke: “we must not part thus. 
“You have become the accuser——~But I also have 
something to say in justification of myself !” 

Deveril turned back; and with an air of mclan- 
choly cormposure, in which there was a certain blend- 
ing of his own offended dignity, he stood in front 
of Florina as she was seated upon the bench in the 
arbour. 

“ Had Lady Saxondale’s story,” she resumed, zn a 
tremulous voice, “been the only cause of annoyance 
which I felt in respect to yourself, you would not 
have vainly sought an opportunity for explanation 
on that cvening when you behold me in the balcony 
of my aunt’s house. Indeed, to give you a proof of 
my anxiety to scek such explanation—at the same 
time too,” she added in accents more Jow and tre- 
mulous still, “to afford you a proof of the sincerity 
of that affection which I had avowed for you—I took 
a step which the world would have decmed most 
unmaidenly, and for the imprudence of which I was 
indeed but too severely punished! In the evening 
of the same day on which Lady Saxondale brought 
her calumny to my aunt’s house, I stole forth, re- 
solving to visit you at your own abode—to tell you 
all that I had heard, and to beseech an explana- 
tion——” 

“Ah! you did this?” exclaimed Deveril, hope and 
joy suddenly lighting up his countenance. “Then 
you loved me—you really loved me? But wherefore 
did you not come? why did you turn back? what 
prevented you from carrying out your generous 
intention? Oh, what misery might have been spared 
to me!” 

Florina gaged in astonishment upon the radiantly 
handsome countenance of William Deveril as he 
commenced this speech: but as she recollected all 
she heard and saw at his dwelling on that fatal 
night, she could not help again thinking that this 
was another evidence of his matchless effron 
and she felt pained and shocked at the thought that 
it could be so. 

“TI did sot turn back on that occasion, Mr. Deve- 
ril,” she said in a cold calm voice. “I was not 
deterred by any circumstance, nor prevented by any 
accident from repairing to your abode near the 
Regent’s Park. I entered the garden—the front 
door stood open—I heard what I will not repeat— 
and immediately after I saw what I will not allude 
to more. But it was all enough to convince me that 
while you were pretending that your heart was 
wholly mine-——” 

Ah !” ejaculated Deveril, a light suddenly break- 
ing in upon him» “I understand it all! Oh— 
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cruel and fatal mistake! Florina, you heard and 
saw” 

‘‘ Angola Vivaldi.” 

“My sister!” 

A cry of wild delight thrilled from Florina’s lips; 
and precipitating herself into Deveril’s arms, she 
sobbed upon his breast, murmuring, “‘ Pardon me— 
forgive me—dearest, dearest William!” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
WILLIAM DEVERIL’S HISTORY. 


THE world has many delights—human feelings may 
experience many pleasures—the hearts of earth’s 
denizens sometimes thrill with ineffable raptures. 
But what joy——Oh! what joy, can compare with that 
which attends upon the reconciliation of lovers? 
When the dark clouds of jealousy have gathered 
over the heaven of a young maiden’s prospects, how 
sweet—Oh! how sweet, is it for that gentle heart of 
her’s to find them dispelled all in a moment, and 
the sun of hopo bursting forth to gild another day 
and illume another state of boing. The world has 
no ecstacy superior to this. 

Such was the delight experienced by Lady Florina 
Staunton at that announcement which, falling upon 
her ears like an angel-voice speaking to a soul im 
the depths of despair, cleared up the past mystery 
in a moment. And Deveril—was not he also happy ? 
Again and again did he press that being of tran- 
scendent beauty in his arms—he covered her brow, 
her cheeks, and her lips with kisses—then seating 
himself upon the bench, he placed her by his side 
and keeping both her hands locked in his vwn, he 
gazed upon her with the prolonged look of ineffable 
rapture, 

Thus did they sit together, gazing upon each 
other in profound silence for many minutes. Their’s 
was a,joy—decp, elysian, ineffable—which appeared 
almost too holy for the interruption of words. But 
if their tongues were silent, most eloquently expres- 
sive were their looks: love shone in the deep clear, 
blue of Florina’s eyes and glowed upon the purity 
of her complexion ;—and love too beamed in the 
dark orbs and tinted the cheeks of that youth of 
mauly beauty. Yos—the cheeks which illness had 
left so pale, were now animated with the bright 
colours in which love paints the reflection of the 
heart’s feelings: and perhaps that was the happiest 
moment of William Deveril’s life. 

“ How crucl—how unjust I have been to you, 
dearest William!’ murmured Florina, at length 
breaking silence. “Ob, if on that day when I saw 
you from the balcony at my aunt’s house, I had 
only waited to hear the explanation you so kindly 
and generously came to give, what anguish—what 
misery might have been spared us both !” 

“ Do not reproach yourself now, my beloved Flo- 
rina,” returned Deveril, pressing her hand to his 
lips: “ the happiness which I enjoy at this moment, 
is a recompense for the past. And I do not blame — 
you—not for an instant do I blame you! ‘Appear- 
ances were so much against me. But how could I 
possibly have suspected that otker incident which 
has just been cleared up! Oh, it was indeed a 
proof of love on your part to seek me at my owa 


dwelling.” 
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“Heavens! when I think of all you have gone | will suffer law-proceedings to be instituted against 
through,” resumed Florina—and she still spoke in | her on my account: but if she be obstinate, Mr. 
® murmuring tremulous voice, while the tears | Gunthorpe will do his best to spare your brother 
again streamed down her cheeks,—“ it is enough to | from as much share in the infamy as possible.” 
drive me mad. Stretched upon what was deemed “Ob! William, I can no longer think of him as 
your death-bed—believing that I no longer loved | brother!” exclaimed Florina, weeping. “And 
you——smarting under the calumnies which an infa- | yet it is hard to be compelled to speak thus !”” 
mous woman had spread concerning you-——Oh!} “IfI forgive him, my well-beloved,” responded 
it was too much—it was too muoh, William—dear | Deveril, “you cannot refuse to do so. But is it 
William! All the love I bear you, immense as it | not strange that Lady Saxondale should have in- 
is, can scarcely prove an atonement—a recom- | cluded him in this invitation to Lady Macdonald 

e!” and yourself ?” 

“Again I beseech you, dearest Florina, not to; ‘“ The evening before last, soon after our arrival,” 
torture yourself thus. Let us hope that happy days | said Florina, thoughtfully, “‘ Harold and her lady- 
await us. In the depth of my own bitter sorrows, | ship walked for an hour together in the garden. 
there were not wanting some consolations. My | They were alone—and yesterday morning Harold 
sister Angela—an angel in disposition as well as in | departed suddenly for London again.” 
name—was ever by my bedside; and that kind-' “Indeed!” ejaculated Deveril. “ Depend upon it 
hearted excellent friend, Mr. Gunthorpe, was un- | he has undertaken some fresh mission for her lady- 





wearied in his attentions. You know him, Florina | ship.” 
‘Oh, my deluded, beguiled, unhappy brother !” 


—you have seen him; and he has the highest 
‘An idea strikes me,” continued Deveril. 


opinion of you. He is acquainted with the secret 
of our love; and I know not whether it could be to | “ Doubtless it is in connexion with this threatened 
sooth my wounded spirit, or whether it were that he | law-suit : for hor ladyship has received a letter from 
had really some design of his own to be worked ! her solicitors to the effect that an appeal to the 
out,—but certain it is that with the tone of the | tribunals was monaced. But fear nothing. “What- 
fullest confidence he bade me to despair not-for you | soever Harold may undertake will most probably 
should yet be mine!” | become known to Mr. Gunthorpe. The person 

“ And I will,” murmured Florina, the carnation whose name attests that document which you havo 
again deepening upon her cheeks, and her beauteous | read, is in Mr. Gunthorpe’s pay, Do not be afraid 
eyes being modestly bent down; then as a sudden | that this esptonnage instituted upon your brother’s 
thought struck her, she looked up, and with a parox. | actions, is for any evil purpose. No, no—Mr. Gun- 
ysm of indignation, exclaimed, “To be sacrificed to | thorpe is incapable of wrong-doing: he is the moat 
the son of that bold, bad woman, Lady Saxondale— | excellent of men.” 
no—never, never !” “ Since you have such perfect confidence in him, 

“And Mr. Gunthorpe declares that you shall | William, I must have the same. And notwith- 
nover be so sacrificod,” rejoined William; “though | standing my brother Harold treated him super- 
what means he may have, or hope to have, in | Ciliously on tho first night he introduced hitnself to 
throwing any influence into the scale, it is impossible | us—it was at the Opera—I was prepossessed in the 
for me to comprehend.” old gentleman’s favour.” 

“ He is an intimate friend of my uncle the Mar-! “‘ He failed not to observe your kindness, Florina, 
quis of Eagledean,” observed Florina suggestively ; | in contrast with Harold’s rudeness.” 
“and perhaps he intends to invoke his lordship’s in- | “And Angela Vivaldi—that beautiful creature 
terference.”’ | Whose very form is the embodiment of poesy—An- 


“It may be eo,” said Deveril. “It was in ac- gela Vivaldi is your sister ?” 








cordance with his counsel—and I need scarcely add| “She is; and I am proud of her—but for reasons 
with my own earnest desire—that so soon as I was | which I will presently explain, we avoid appearing 
sufficiently recovered, I resolved upon makifig | bofore the world in the light of brother and sister. 
another attempt to procure an interview with you. | Although in that sphere tho very air of which is 
Mr. Gunthorpe by some means ascertained that | generally believed to be full of blight for female 
you and Lady Macdonald, together with Lord | virtue, yet she is purity itself. Oh! Florina, if on 
Harold, had suddenly been invited to pay a visit to | that night when you visited my abode, no circum- 
Saxondale Castle; and he hurried me off the day | stances had transpired to fill you with suspicions 
before yesterday. By accident I formed the ac- | and drive you away from my threshold,—if you had 
quaintance of a young man who lives in Gains- | crossed that threshold—if you had entered my 
borough ; and with him as my guide, I came yester- | home, you would not have disdained to give your 
day into the vicinage of the Castle to take a view of | hand to the celebrated Opera-dancer. You would 
the grounds, and see whether there would be the | have seen that her very look is chastity and inno- 
chance of throwing myself in your way should you | cence—that she is a being of a superior order—and 
happen to walk forth alone. This morning I re- | that in manners and conduct she is the elegant and 
turned hither in that hope; and, thank heaven, it | well-bred woman. You have seen her upon the 
has not been frustrated. But, dearest Florina, I | stage: did you ever observe her cast a glance incon- 
think it would be prudent if you wero to do your | sistent with immaoulate modesty ?” 

best to conceal from Lady Saxondale for the present | ‘‘No—never, never,” replied Florina, “ Angele 
the circumstance that you are acquainted with her | Vivaldi’s virtue was proverbial; and you may com- 
infamy. Mr. Gunthorpe recommends and enjoins | ceive the shock that it gave me when under a fear 
this. I do not exactly know what his motives are; | ful combination of circumstances, I was led to bee 
but hg has assuredly good reasons for tho advice he | lieve everything injurious alike to her and to you. 
gives. He does not belisve that Lady Saxondale | But is she also acquainted with our secret? Of 
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course she must be: it is natural you should have 
told her.” 

“T preserved that secret religiously until it trans- 
pired as one of the consequences of the duel. Yes 
—I preserved it for your sake, Florina ; because I 
deemed it to be a secret of so solemn a character 
that it ought not to be revealed, even to a sister, 
until you should vouchsafe the permission. I con- 
sidered it to be your secret even more than mine; 
because I knew how you were situated in respect to 
Edmund Saxondale, and I thought it best to retain 
everythin: closely locked up in my own heart until 
you, in your own good time, should have told me 
that there was no longer need for such secrecy.” 

‘You are all kindness and consideration, William, 
as you are all that is generous and noble,” said 
Florina, with affection beaming in her beauteous 
blue eyes; and as she gazed upon her lover her 
countenance reflected the emotions that swelled in 
her soul deeper and happier than she had ever yet 
experienced in her whole life—unless an exception 
must be made for that day on which this love of 
her’s was first avowed and the reciprocal passion 
confessed. 

‘When forced into that duel,” resumed Deveril, 
“and seeing myself standing as it were face to face 
with death, I adopted those measures which pru- 
dence and my own honour demanded. I wrote 
several letters, to be delivered in case I fell. One 
was to you, Florina—assuring you of mine inno- 
conce as well as of my love, and beseeching that 
you would sometimes bestow a thought on him 
whose heart had been so devotedly your’s,” 

“O William! what must you heve suffered !”— 
and the beautiful creature threw her arms round his 
neck and kissed him of her own accord: but as she 
withdrew her countenance again, she left upon his 
cheeks the tears that had started from her blue 
eyes. 

“Am TI not now fully recompensed?” exclaimed 
Deveril, with enthusiastic fondness. “ But let me 
continue. Another letter was to my sister Angela, 
bidding her the tenderest farewells; and a third 
was to Mr. Gunthorpe. In this letter I gave him 
the fullest explanation how I had been provoked to 
a duel by Lord Harold Staunton; and I revealed to 
him the secret of my devoted love for you—beseech- 
ing that in case I fell, he would personally become 
the bearer of the letter which I had written to you, 
my sweet Florina,—so that he might tell you all he 
knew of my character and help to corroborate the 
assurances I had penned of my innocence towards 
Lady Saxondale. For two days after the duel I 
remained insensible of what was passing around. 
Mr. Gunthorpo, visiting my lodgings in Pall Mall, 
in pursuance of an intimation which he received 
from my second, Mr. Forester, found the letters and 
perused the one addressed to himself. Thus was it, 
Florina, that he discovered the secret of our love.” 

“ But wherefore did he not bring to me the letter 
{Which you had written, and which was intended for 
;meP” asked Florina. — 

“Because the express injunction was penned by 
my hand upon the envelope to the effect that it was 
es to be delivered in case I should fall in the 
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a Oh! if that horror had taken place!”—and the 
fair young creature shuddered with # cold tremor 
from head to foot at the bare idea. 
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“To possess your sympathy and your love, is 
sweet beyond description—it is paradise ineffable !” 
—and again did William Deveril press the young 
maiden to his heart. “Think you, sweet Florina,” 
he continued after a pause, “that your absence 
from the Castle will be noticed? think you that 
there is any danger of our being intruded upon P” 

“No: my aunt will not come out this morning— 
Miss Farefield has gone to ride with a gentleman of 
the neighbourhood—and Lady Saxondale intimated 
after breakfast that she should be occupied for 
several hours in writing letters.” 

“Tf, then, we may safely enjoy another half-hour 
of cach other’s society,” said Deveril, “ I will narrate 
to you a few incidents connected with myself and 
Angela. This is the time, my beloved Florina, for 
the fullest. confidence.” 

“J shall listen,” responded the young lady, “ with 
a most heartfelt interest. Everything that regards 
you, William, is now of consequence to me. If 
you have sorrows to speak of, I can sympathize with 
them: and if you tell mo of joys and reminiscences 
of past happiness, I can share the delights accom- 
panying your retrospection.” 

“ You will not expect to hear, Florina, that Iam 
of good family or of gentle birth,” rosumed Deveril ; 
“and it was perhaps some little false pride on my 
part that prevented me from proffering certain ex- 
planations on that memorable and happy day when 
you first suffered me to know that I loved you not 
in vain. I hadit on the tip of my tongue to tell 
you that Angela was my sister; but I knew you not 
then as I know you now, and I feared that it might 
shock those lofty notions in which you have been 
roared—and I at all events thought it better to 
reserve that and other explanations until another 
occasion. Had I been more candid,—or rather had 
I then appreciated as I ought to have done the 
generosity of your nature, which enables you to 
rise superior to the artificial conventionalisms of 
aristocratic circles, —- how much unhappiness 
would have been spared us both! Howevor, the 
past cannot be recalled, much as it may be ree 
gretted; and I will now tell you my story.” e 

“Proceed, dearest William,” said Florina: “I 
am all attention.” 

“‘ My earliest reminiscences,” commenced Deveril, 
“Are connected with a troop of strolling players, to 
which company my father and mother belonged. 
Their name was Deveril. I am about a year older 
than my sister Angela; and I recollect that in her 
infancy she was one of the most beautiful little 
cherubs that ever constituted a parent’s joy. Al- 
though in such humble circumstances—exposed to 
all the sad vicissitudes of a strolling life—our father 
and mother were exceedingly kind to us, and treated 
us with the tenderest affection. They were superior 
people in their way. My mother had belonged to 
a respectable family; but by marrying a poor clerk, 
as my father at first was, she was altogether dis- 
carded by her relatives and friends. My father was 
one of those gay thoughtless men who cannot ap- 
preciate the value of money: and with but a very 
small salary and a wife to keep, he fell into diffi- 
culties. Unable to pay his debts, and threatened 
with a prison, he absconded from his native town, 
his loving wife being the partner of his flight. 
From what I have often heard him say, I gm bus 

too well aware that he and my mother must have 
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endured great privations and gone through incal- 
culable sufferings; for being unable to refer to his 
last situation, he failed to procure another. In 
short, dire necessity drove them both to join a 
troop of etrolling players; and as my father was a 
very handsome man, and my mother a most beau- 
tiful woman, they were received into the troop more 
on account of their personal attractions than for 
any histrionic talents which they possessed. Not- 
withstanding my mother’s great beauty and the 
temptations to which as a poor actress she was con- 
stantly exposed, I feel proud in being enabled to 
pay this tribute to her memory, by assuring you 
that her character was retained unimpeachable until 
the last. During her leisure hours she instructed 
me and Angola in the rudiments of education: for 
she herself had been well educated. Sho died when 
I was about eight years old; and I recollect how 
bitter was my grief. Nor did little Angela fail to 
appreciate even more keenly than might be ex- 
pected in a child of her age, the great loss we had 
sustained. My father was inconsolable; and for 
some weeks ho was utterly unable to pursue his 
professional avocations. Tle consequence was that 
penury and want entered our little lodging, and our 
sufferings were great.” 

Here Florina pressed her lover’s hand between 
both her own, and gazed upon him with tearful 
looks. The glances that he bent upon her in re- 
turn were full of affectionate gratitude for the 
sympathy which she thus mutely but eloquently 
testified; and his narrative was continued in the 
following terms :— 

‘¢ Necessity compelled my father to subduc his 
grief as much as he was able, and appear again 
upon the stage. The very first night that he thus 
came forth again in some large provincial town—1 
forget which—his fine person attracted the notice 
of an ominent Italian painter who was on a visit 
to this country for the purpose of beholding the 
progress of its arts and sciences. He was at that 
particular period making a tour in the provthces; 
and accident led him to visit the theatre on tho 
special occasion referred to. On the following 
ca he made inquiries for my father’s abodo— 
called, and represented that if my father would 
accompany him back to Italy, he would be sure to 
make a good income by serving as a model for 
painters and sculptors. Signor Vivaldi—for that 
was the name of the Italian—offered to pay all the 
travelling expenses for my father and his children; 
and in short, behaved so liberally that his proposal 
was accepted. We accordingly repaired to Italy, 
and took up our abode in Florence, Signor Vivaldi’s 
native city. The promises which he had held out, 
were fully realized; and my father earned a com- 
petency. Signor Vivaldi was an elderly man; and 
though he obtained large prices for his pictures, 
yet he had a number of profligate relations de- 
pendent upon him, and to whom he was too kind— 
and thus he was always poor. My father had be- 
come quite a steady man, and learnt to appreciate 
the value of money. He gave myself and Angela 
an excellent education,—taking pride indeed to 
eoonomize as much as possible with regard to his 
own expenditure, that he might accomplish this. 
His great aim, and indeed his ruling idea, was to 
make ‘a splendid dancer of Angela. The taste 
which she had exhibited for the art even from her 





childhood, had probably suggested this thought: 
and accordingly, as she grew up, the best masters 
in the Terpsichorean art were engaged to render 
her proficient. Meanwhile Signor Vivaldi had taken 
a great fancy to me, and was accustomed to have 
me at his studio during my leisure hours to teach 
me his own art. At that period painting in fast 
colours upon ivory was greatly in vogue in the 
Tuscan States; and I acquired a taste for this 
beautiful study. It was somewhat out of the way 
of Signor Vivaldi’s genius; but still, as a great 
artist, his suggestions were most valuablo; and 
under his supervision I copied with some success 
his own fine pictures on miniature ivory-plates. 
Thus was it that time passed on until two years 
back, when I reached the age of about sevonteon, 
and my sister was consequently sixteen. At this 
period a terrible calamity ocourred to us. Our 
father was smitten with paralysis, which from the 
very first threatened to prove fatal. For two or 
three weeks he was unconscious of everything that 
passed around him; but at length he rallied some- 
what, and partially recovered the use of his speech. 
I am now abvut tu speak of his death-bed: for the 
flaming up of life’s lamp was only a transient glow 
ere it suddenly became extinguished for ever. Ah! 
full well do I recollect that final scene! It was 
midnight—the candles were burning in the chamber, 
so soon to be that of death—the physicians were on 
one side of the couch—Angcela and myself were on 
the other. Our poor father, who in his last mo- 
ments completely recovered his intellect and par- 
tially his voice, intimatcd that he had somo import- 
ant secret to reveal. As he thus spoke he fixed his 
eyes earnestly upon me, and gavo me to understand 
that it was specially with regard to myself that he 
had to speak. But a sudden dimness came upon 
his eyes—his countenance grew convulsed—it was 
evident that hoe battled with all his remaining 
energies against the Destroyer in order that he 
might gain a few moments’ respite to reveal the 
secret to which he had alluded. But death’s grasp 
was fixed too powerfully upon him: he merely gave 
utterance to a fow words, of which ‘ strolling players’ 
——‘ manager ’——‘ Thompson ’——-§ could tell ail’ 
—were alone distinguishable: and then he gave up 
the ghost.” 

Here William Deveril paused; and tears started 
from his eyes as he mournfully pondered upon that 
death-scene, now so vividly brought bagk to his 
memory. Florina pressed his hand in silence. She 
felt that his sorrow was too sacred to be intruded 
upon by words; but her looks and her tears also 
showed how much she sympathized with her lover. 

‘Whatever my father’s secret might have been,” 
he at length resumed, “it appears to have died with 
him—unless indeed the few unconnected words 
which my ear managed to catch up in his last mo- 
ments, should ever serve as a clue to the develop. 
ment of the mystery. What the secret could be, or 
how it might affect me more than Angela, I could 
not possibly conjecture—nor can I now. It is uses 
less therefore to dwell upon it. The remains of our 
poor father were interred in the picturesque ceme- 
tery outside the walls of Florence; and Angela and 
I mingled our tears over the grave of the departed. 
But we were not without friends to succour and cone 
sole us. In consequence of the expensive education 
which our father had given us, he died poor. in- 
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deed, when the funeral expenses wore paid, I and 
Angela found carselves almost penniless, and it yet 
required another six months’ constant practice to 
fit her for the sphere for which she had been brought 
up-—~I mean the operatic ballet. Signor Vivaldi 
however assisted us. He paid for the masters whose 
services were required to finish Angela’s Terpsicho- 
rean education;,and he continued, with more assi- 
duity than ever, to instruct me in the art of ivory 
painting. Thus several months passed; and at 
length I became so far proficient in my own studies 
that I was enabled to dispose of my little paintings 
to considerable advantage. O Florina! never did I 
eat bread so sweet as that which was purchased with 
the producetof the sale of my firat ivory-plate. I 
felt that I was independent, even of friendly bene- 
volence; and this feeling for those who have been 
placed in a situation to appreciate it, is a joyous one 
indeed. At the same time, too, my dear sister had 
finished her education as a dancer, and was to ap- 
pear upon the stage. By the advice of her masters, 
as well as of Signor Vivaldi and other friends who 
had interested themselves on our behalf, it was de- 
termined that she should adopt an Italian name for 
her debut ; because, if it were generally known that 
she was an English girl, there would be a prejudice 
against her. I do not mean that this prejudice 
would have arisen from any national aversion 
against the English generally—but simply from the 
fact that the Italians entertain the belief that the 
English cahnot possibly excel, no matter how well 
tutored, in dancing, singing, or music. Therefore, 
for this reason, it was resolved that Angela should 
assume an Italian surname, the Christian one which 
e mother’s doting fondness had given her being 
sufficiently Italian to be preserved. As a compli- 
ment to our kind friend the painter, and by his 
special permission, she adopted that of Vivaldi. 
Her debut was not so successful as her friends had 
hoped and expected it would be: still it was not a 
failure. She could not throw off that natural ti- 
midity which was so closely connected with the 
innocence of her character and the purity of hor 
soul; and thus she failed to do justice to the real 
powers and qualifications which she possessed as 
a dancer. Some months passed, and she continued 
to improve in respect to conquering her timidity 
—but slowly. At length it happened that the 
manager of the Italian Opera in London ar. 
rived in Florence; and being much struck with 
Angela’s appearance, as well as perhaps fore- 
seeing the certainty of her future fame, he 
sought us out at our dwelling and offered her an 
engagement. She did not however accept it hur- 
riedly: for in Florence we had good friends and I 
had found many patrons, so that we were ensured a 
competency—whereas if we renounced present cer- 
tainties with the uncertain hope of more brilliant 
prospects, we felt that we should bo acting unwisely 
and rashly. We therefore declined making terms 
with the English manager on Angela’s account, but 
promised that if on a future occasion he still enter- 
tained the same favourable opinion of Angela’s 
qualifications, his proposal should be the first accepted 
elsewhere than in Florence. The flattering com- 
pliment paid to Angela by the mere circumstance of 
the English manager’s ofr, inspired her with new 
courage to prosecute the career in which she had 
embarked; and when the season at Florence com- 
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menced again, she acquitted herself in a manner 
that was most triumphant. From that day forth 
her success was immense and her reputation was 
established. But at the period of which I am now 
speaking, a ciroumstance occurred which throw a 
sad damp upon our spirits: this was the death of 
our kind benefactor Signor Vivaldi. He died-in 
cemparative poverty, and leaving some debts. He 
had left three or four pictures in a finished state, 
and one that was very nearly completed: these his 
executors advertised for sale—and when the day 
came to dispose of them by auction, there was a 
considerable attendance of bidders at the deceased 
painter’s house. Amongst them was Mr. Gunthorpe, 
who reading the advertisement in the Italian news. 
papers, journeyed from Naples—his place of resi- 
dence—for the purpose.” 

“What! is Mr. Gunthorpe attached to the fine 
arts?” asked Florina, with some degree of astonish- 
ment, inasmuch as there was little indeed in that 
gentleman’s appearance to warrant such a belief. 

“There is no man in Europe who possosses a 
more exquisite taste,” answered Deveril. ‘ He has 
brought with him to England countloss packages 
containing the most beautiful specimens of Italian 
arts, in painting and sculpture, that monoy could 
purchase; and he intends them for the decoration 
of a mansion which ho purposes to erect or buy 
But let me continue my story. Mr. Gunthorpe was 
so pleased with the deceased Signor Vivaldi’s pic- 
tures, that he outbid every one at the sale, and be- 
came their purchaser for a considerable price,—the 
unfinished one as well those that were complete. 
This circumstance made me acquainted with him; 
and on the day after the sale, I happened to be in 
the studio of my deceased benefactor, finishing a 
miniature copy of the very one which was incom. 
plete, when Mr. Gunthorpe came to fetch the pio- 
tures away. He inspected my work, and was aston- 
ished to find that in my miniature I had perfected 
that which was still wanting to complete the ori- 
ginalf He asked me if I could paint in oil: I told 
him thatI had received some lessons from my do- 
parted friend. He inquired whether I would un- 
dertake to complete the as yet unfinished picture iu 
the same way as I had perfected my miniature 
copy? I undertook the task, which occupied some 
weeks; and every day Mr. Gunthorpe came to my 
abdde, whither I had removed the picture, to watch 
its progress towards completion. Thus we became 
still more intimate; and the old gentleman exhibited 
an increasing friendship towards myself and An- 
gela. At length the picture was finished: he was 
well satisfied, and offered me a munificent reward, 
But I refused it, declaring that I had already re. 
ceived an ample recompense in the honour of being 
permitted to perfect one of my deceased benefactor’s 
masterpieces. Mr. Gunthorpe did not press me very 
much after my first refusal to accept the proffered 
remuneration: but he became more friendly than 
ever towards me. At length, after an interval of 
secession from the stage as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of our deceased friend, Angela ro. 
sumed her occupations. Mr. Gunthorpe went to 
see her, and was delighted. Wo informed him of 
the proposals made by the English manager; and 
he at once counselled Angela to accept them. He 
farther observed that he himself was shortly coming 
to England, and would be delighted to renew his 
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acquaintance with us there. Te then took his circles as an amusement for young ladies, there 
departure from Florence; and we regretted him— , would be ample scope for the exercise of whatsoever 
for he had becn a great favourite with us. Nego- little talent I might pcssess therein. I was also 
tiations were at once opened with the English | desirous of instituting sume inquiries in respect to 
Manager, and an engagement was effected on the | the words my father had uttcred on his death-bed. 
most liberal terms for my sister. Although it still | We accordingly proceeded at once to Exgland; but 
wanted many months to the Opera season in Lon- | by the advice of the manager of the Opera—in- 
don, we nevertheless resolved to proceed to England | deed, by his express stipulation—Angela retained 
at once; and to this step we were induced by several | her self-given name of Vivaldi. In respect to myself 
reasons. In the first place we were both so young | it being considered that the circumstance of m7 
on leaving the country that many of its habits and | sister being a dancer might prove a barrier to my 
customs had been lost to our recollection: and it | admission into the wealthy families with whom my 
was quite requisite that Angela should render her- | art was alone available, it was resolved to retain our 
self familiar therewith, in order that she might not | close affinity as secret as possible. I therefore took 
experience a recurrence of her timidity on finding | that secluded villa near the Regent’s Park as our 
herself too suddenly in the presence of a strange | private residence, and engaged chambers in Pali 
people. Moreover we had both for some time past | Mall as my ostensible abode and for my professional 
experienced a yearning to visit our native land; | avocations. At the villa Angela and I dwelt in 
and I had also heard that the art of painting on | almost complete scclusion,—such being our taste 
ivory having been just introduced into fashionable ' and our preference. Thus months passed on; and 
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at length within a few days of the opening of the 
Opera, Mr. Gunthorpe arrived in London. By in- 
quiry of the manager he found out where we were 
residing: for in the general interdiction against 
Angela’s address being given at the theatre to any- 
body, a special exception was made in favour of our 
old friend. You know with what success my sister 
made her debut in London, and how she has 
achieved a succession of triumphs. Once more re- 
ferring to that unfortunate affair of tho duel, I must 
observe that Mr. Gunthorpe discovered it was to 
take place, and came upon the ground to prevent it. 
You can havo no difficulty, in conjecturing, my dear 
Florina, from whom he obtained the information. 
I was compelled on that morning to suffer the kind 
old gentleman to undergo some indignity on the 
part of the seconds in the duel: they bound him to 
a gate in order to prevent his interference. But had 
I acted in his defence, I should have incurred tho 
risk of being proclaimed a coward, and my inter- 
vention on his part would have been ascribed to a 
desire on my own to escape the duel. During the 
weok that I lay so dangerously ill in consequence of 
my wound, Angela did not appear at the Opera, the 
apology being o severe indisposition. And now, 
Florina, I have told you everything that regards 
myself: I have not concealed from you my humble 
parentage——” 

“And if possiblo,” murmured the beauteous 
sreature, “I love you all the more for your can- 
dour. But those mysterious words which your 
father uttered upon his death-bed, seem to ring in 
my cars as if I myself had heard them.” 

“And I also think of them often,” responded 
Deveril. “It would seem as if a person of the 
name of Thompson, the manager of a strolling 
troop—most probably that to which my parents at 
the time belonged—is acquainted with the secret 
to which my father alluded in his last moments. 
You may be sure that immediately on my arrival 
in England I instituted inquiries amongst persons 
acquainted with dramatic affairs, to ascertain if this 
Thompson could be heard of. I also inserted some 
advertisements in the newspapers, requesting him 
to communicate his address; and, if needful, he 
should be liberaily rewarded. But the steps I thus 
touk all proved vain; and therefore am I fearful 
that my father's secret has died with him.” 

At this moment the clock over the entrance-tower 
of Saxondale Castle proclaimed one; and the lovers 
were thus made aware that they had been full two 
hours together. Almost immediately afterwards tho 
bell rang for juncheou; and Florina, starting from 
the seat, exclaimed, “We must separate now, dear 
William ! for if I do not answer that summons, a 
domestic will be sent to inform me that luncheon is 
served up.” 

“How long, think you, dearest Florina, that you 
will stay at Saxondale Castle?” asked Deveril. 

“The invitation was for some weeks,” she re- 
sponded: “but if I must dissimulate my aversion 
and horror of Lady Saxondale, it will be impossible 
to play the hypocrite so long. I could not do such 
Violence to my feelings——” 

“ Perhaps circumstances may transpire to abridge 
your visit,” said Deveril. “For instance, if Mr. 
Gunthorpe should advise, after all that has passed 
between you and mo to-day, that everything which 
we have learnt concorning Lady Saxondale should ' 
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be made known to your aunt——~for remember 
Mr. Gunthorpe is, as he informed me, the intimate 
friond of your uncle the Marquis of Eagledean, 
and he may therefore feel himself justified in inter- 
fering to save you and Lady Macdonald from the 
contamination of Lady Saxondale’s society ——” 

“In that case,” ejaculated Florina, “my aunt 
would flee away in a moment. She is a good 
woman, though worldly-minded, but upright and 
conscientious.” 

““We shall see what will happen,” said Deveril, 
“Meanwhile you must, dear Florina, dissemble 
your feelings towards Lady Saxondale, whatsoever 
amount of violence you may do yourself. And now 
farewell for the present, my well-beloved! To. 
morrow I must return to London.” 

* Farewell, dearest William—farewell.” 

The lovers embraced tenderly and affectionately, 
and then separated. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE ACCIDENT AND THE RESCUB. 


Wrir1am Deveriu scaled the low fence, traversed 
the park, and by making a small circuit, regained 
the river’s bank, which not only led towards Gains- 
borough, but likewise constituted the most agreeable 
walk: for he thereby avoided the dusty highway. 
He had come on foot in order to avoid exciting 
suspicion by the presence of a vehicle waiting in 
the neighbourhood; and thus he had a good walk 
of some few miles before him. Ho was still rather 
too enfeebled from the effects of the duel to take 
so much exercise: but what fatigues would he not 
have dared in order to obtain an interview with 
Florina !—and what weariness was there that could 
not be compensated for by the delicious reflections 
inspired by all that had just taken place ! 

Indeed, our young hero felt as if he wero alto- 
gether a new being. Never had his heart felt so 
light—never had his spirits seemed so buoyant. A 
new strength appeared to invigorate him: he felt 
as if entering entirely upon another phase of exist- 
ence. 

As he was proceeding along the bank of the river 
enjqying the luxury of his reflections, he observed 
a strange-looking woman approaching from the con- 
trary direction. She was dressed in a sordid slovenly 
manner—indeed, wretchedly clad: a dirty white 
cap appeared beneath an old straw bonnet; and 
though it was the middle of summer, she wore a 
dingy-coloured cloak all tattered round the lower 
edge. As she drew nearer still, Deveril could not 
help observing that her features were singularly 
harsh, coarse, and repulsive; and she had altogether 
& look of a sinister character. 

“T suppose,” she said in a grating voice, “that 
building I see yonder is Saxondale Castle P” 

“It is,” replied Deveril. 

“Thank you for the information,” said the woman: 
and passing him by, she continued her way in the 
direction of the baronial structure. 

Deveril, as he walked on, could not help wonder- 
ing what that woman wanted at the Castle, and hs 
concluded that she was one of those persons who go 
about the country seeking the charity of woalthy 
individuals, But while these thoughts wore Still 
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hovering in his mind, it struck him that he heard aj too: but he soon discovered that you was both 


sound like a splashing in the water. He stopped 
short, and looked back. There was a group of trees 
close upon the edge of the bank, which intercepted 
his view of the place where the woman ought to bo 
if she were still pursuing hor way towards the castle. 
A cry for help now mot his ears; and convinced 
that some accident had occurred, he rushed back in 
the way which he had been pursuing. The instant 
he passed the clump of trees, he beheld the woman 
struggling in the water; and the next moment she 
sank, disappearing from his viow. Without the 
slightest hesitation Deveril plunged in, and was im- 
mediately out of his dopth: for the river was ex- 
eecdingly deep in that part. He could swim well; 
but being now much enfeebled through his recent 
illness, and by the fatigues of the long walk he had 
been taking, he felt on rising to the surface that he 
was in a position of great danger. Had he there- 
fore consulted his own safety alone, he would at once 
have got back to land: but there was a life to be 
saved, and he was too magnanimous not to risk his 
own to save it. The woman appeared again upon 
the surface of the water a little lower down; and a 
wild ery which she sent forth, rang through the 
air. Doveril struck owt with a vigour which even 
astonished himself, and was immediately at tho spot 
where she sank. He dived once—twice—thrice, 
unsuccessfully ; and though nearly exhausted, he 
plunged down a fourth time. His hand clutched 
a garment—he succeeded in lifling the woman to 
the surface—she was quite insensible—and in this 
stato he managed to got her forth in safety. But 
scarcely had he dragged her upon the bank, when 
a sense of utter exhaustion came over him: he en- 
deavoured to shake it off, but could not—and con- 
sciousness abandoned him. 

When he awoke to life again, he was in bed in a 
very small, humble-looking, but neat chamber. Me 
had the tasto of some burning spirit in his mouth; 
and an elderly female, in a peasant-garb, was chafing 
his hands and temples. 

“Ah! now he opens his eyes again,” cried the 
woman, in the joyful tone which indicated a kind 
and benevolent heart. 


alive, though senseless, so he run back to the 
cottage, got me and my daughter to go down with 
him, and betwoen us three we suon got you here 
safe. John undressed you and got you into bed; 
and here have I been more than half-an-hour trying 
to bring youto. I really was afraid at one time 
it was all up with you.” 

Deveril could not speak, so heavy was the sense 
of exhaustion upon him: but his looks showed his 
gratitude. 

“We have put your clothes to dry by the fire,” 
continued the woman, who, if she was discreet 
enough to bid Deveril not to talk too much, seemed 
inclined to be garrulous herself: “ but I don’t think 
you will be able to move out of this place to-day. 
If you like to stay here, sir, I am sure you are quite 
welcome. A gentloman like you that risks his life 
for a poor gipsy kind of woman as t’other is, de- 
serves every attention—and you will get ithere. If 
you want to send anywhere and tell your friends 
what's happened and where you are, my son Johm 
will hurry off and deliver the message.” 

Deveril now gained strength enough to reply that 
he was a mere temporary visitor at Gainsborough, 
and that there was no necessity for any trouble to 
be taken on his behalf, unless it were that John 
should go to the hotel at which he had put up and 
procure a change of apparcl from his portmanteau. 
Accordingly, provided with the requisite instruc- 
tions, the sturdy peasant set out on his errand. 
Soon afterwards Deveril fell into a deep sleep ; and 
when he awoke again, the erubescent beams of the 
sotting sun wereshining in the lattice window of the 
little chamber. 

. He had thus slopt many hours, and was consider- 
ably refreshed. John had returned long ago with 
the garments he had sent for; and the woman of 
the cottage brought the patient up some good broth 
which she had prepared for him while he slumbered. 
Ho did ample justice to her frugal fare, and felt in- 


| vigorated by the meal. Nevertheless, as the cottage 


was threo milcs distant from Gainsborough, and 
there was no conveyance without sending thither 
for one, he resolved upon staying where he was till 


“That's all right,’ said a tall stalwart-looking | the morning, in the hope that a good night's rest 


young peasant, entering from another room at the 
sound of the woman’s voice. “The gin did if—I 
told you it would, mother.” 

“Or the chafing and the rubbing—which, John P” 
said the kind-hearted old creature. “ But how does 
the woman get on?” 

“Sister says she’s nice enough,” returned the 
peasant, “Pray how do you feel now, sir ?” 


“ Better—thanks to the kind care which I have | 


evidently received here,” responded Deveril, to whom 
the question was addressed: but he spoke in a very 
weak voice, and he felt that he was indced much 
exhausted. 

“I suppose it was an accident, sir?” said the 
peasant. 

“Yes: the woman, to whom I presume you have 


might restore him. Having thus expressed himself, 
he inquired relative to the woman whom he had 
rescued from the river. 

“She is up, and as well again as if nothing had 
happened,” was the response, given by the old 
female of the cottage. ‘Her clothes were dried by 
the fire—sho has put them on—and would have 
taken herself off a couple of hours back, only that 
she said she would remain till you awoke, that she 
might thank you for risking your own life to save 
hers.” 

“She wishes to see me, then?” said Deveril. 
“You can tell her to come in.” 

The woman of the cottage first of all drew the 
little curtain over the window, for it was now duak ; 
and she then lighted a candle in the reom. Deveril 


' yaised himself partially on the bolster, and pushed 
' back the cloud of black hair which had intruded 
: ‘upon his noble forehead. He had on a coarse 

“Don’t tallt too much, there’s a dear young gen- shirt belonging to the peasant; and the collar 
tleman,” said the old woman. “My John was happening to be deficient in a button, it was all 
dreadfully alarmed whon he saw what he thought open at the neck. This circumstance Deveril did 
wa two dead bodies lying on the bank, side by side not perceive; but had @ painter or a sculptor been 


alluded, fell into the river. I succeeded in saving 
her—but was so enfeebled that I fainted on the 
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there at the moment, the beautiful countenance of 
the youth, his classic-shaped head, and the exprcs- 
sion of his features, would have proved a fine study. 
The complexion of his face was slightly embrowned 
by a lung residence in the Italian clime; but his 
neck, and so much of his shoulders as the open 
shirt revealed, were as white as the skin of a woman. 
One hand rested beneath his head—the other lay 
outside the bed-clothes. And a beautifully modelled 
hand was it, with tapering fingers and almond- 
shaped nails that tho faircst scion of the aristocracy 
might have envicd him the possession of. 

In a few minutes the door opened, and the woman 
whom he had rescued from the water made her 
appearance. She came alone; and shutting the 
door, sat down by the bed in which Deveril was 
lying. 

“T am not accustomed,” she at once began in 
her harsh disagreeable voice, “to much softness of 
feeling; but I could not possibly go away without 
saying that I do possess sufficient to render me 
gratctul for your noble conduct. How do you feel 
now? Arc you better? ” 

Extraordinary was it that at the very instant the 
woman asked these questions, Doveril felt a sudden 
roturn of that senso of exhaustion which had seized 
upon him on the rivor’s bank. It was no doubt a 
faintness produced by the fatigue of sitting up in 
bed to partake of the food he had eaten, and also 
by having conversed with the woman of the cottage 
during the whole time. He murmured that he felt 
very ill—asked for watcr—and ere it could be given 
him, sank off into unconsciousness again. 

When he opened his cyes, the woman was bending 
over him, bathing his head with a wet towel; and 
m a few minutes he recovered completely. She now 
gave him a glass of watcr, and questioned him with 
an carnestness amounting tu even a degree of anxicty 
as tu how he felt. Ue assured her that he was 
much better;—and now, as his eyes regained their 
complete power of vision, and the hght of the candle 
fell upon the woman’s countenance, it occurred to 
lin that she was gazing upon him with a singular 
expression in which interest and curiosity appeared 
to be blended. Slowly did sho resume her seat by 
the side of the bed; and again she asked if he felt 
better ? 

“Yes—much better,” ho returned. ‘1 do not 
even fecl as if I had so recently experienced a faint- 
ing fit again.” 

“ Do you think that without exhausting yourself,” 
inquired the woman, “you could talk to me for a 
few minutes ? ” 

“No doubt,” replicd Deveril. “But, my poor 
ercature, I do not wish you to say any more to 
express your rratitude.” 

“JY am not going to say another word upon the 
subject. Perhaps I may bo enabled to prove by 
decds—which are better than words—that I am 
gratcful: for you have saved my life. And who 
knows but that it was intended for me to trip upon 
the bank and fall into the river that you might have 

an vpportunity of saving me?” 

“Intended?” echoed Deveril, gazing upon the 
harsh repulsive features of the woman with un- 
reigned astonishment, 

“ Yos—intended,” she said: “I mean, by heaves. 
I suppose, young inan, you believe in Providence ?” 

“ Indeed I du—muost sincerel y'” replied Dever ; 
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and as he spoke, his looks sent upward a mute but 
eloquent thanksgiving for his deliverance. 

“And I begin to do so: but I did not always,” 
quickly rejoined the woman. “Do not interrupt 
mo,” she continued, perceiving that he was again 
stricken by the singularity of her looks and lan- 
guage: “you are too weak to talk more than is 
necessary. Nevertheless I wish you would answer 
me few questions: but don’t inquire why I put 
them, Your namc is William Deveril: I saw it on 
your card just now amongst the things taken out of 
the pockets of your wet clothes. You are the same, 
then, who fought with Lord Harold Staunton? 
Ah, poor young man! no wonder you are weak and 
enfeebled. Yet weak and enfeebled as you are, 
you perilled your life for me. Were it for a beauti- 
ful creature of sixteen, the act would still have been 
noble: but for a miserable wretch such as I am, 
it is beyond all praise!”—and again did the 
singular woman gaze with a peculiar expression 
upon Doveril’s countenance: then she muttered, to 
herself, “Dark hair—dark eyes—delicate aquiline 
features—short upper lip, with an aristocratic curl 
—beautiful teeth, white as pearls, and faultlessly 
even - 

“Tf,” said Deveril, with a good-natured sraile, 
“theso are your questions, I really cannot hear 
them.” 

“Yes, singularly brilliant tecth,” mutterad the 
woman to herself, as that smile revealed the pearly 
objects of her admiration. “ But to the point,” she 
spoke aloud. “ Do you know who your father was P” 

“T hope so,” replicd Deveril, again smiling; for 
the question struck him as almost ludicrously 
singular: “and I revere his memory.” 

“Then he is dead? How long ago did ho dic?” 
asked the woman. 

It inmediately occurred to Deveril t%at the woman 
really belonged to the gipsy tribe, and that she was 
wbout to exercise the craft of her race in fortune- 
telling: but beiug naturally too good-natured to 
offend her, he again smilod, saying, “If you have 
really nothing of importance to say to me, you can 
well understand that Iam in no state fora prolonged , 
discourse.” 

“T knew you would interrupt me with these obser- 
vations,” remarked the woman. “In this world 
one flares not ask a question without stating the 
why and the because. But will you believe me 
that my objects are important; and therefore if 
you speak unnecessarily, it will be your own 
fault.” 

“Proceed then: I will humour you,” said Deveril, 
again being struck by the manner in which the 
woman regarded him, as well as by the mingled 
sincerity and gravity with which shespoke. ‘“ Pro- 
ceed.” 

“T asked you how long ago your father died ?” 

“Two years.” 

And on his death-bed did he tell you nothing? 
cid he leave no particular documents behind him ?” 

“‘ Good heavens! what mean you? wherefore these 
questions ?” cried Deveril. 

“Do not excite yourself,” said the woman. “You 
must really lot me go on in my own way: but you 
begin to perceive that it is not through mere imper- 
finent curiosity I am questioning you. However, 
if you feel excited now, I will meet you any where 
you like to-morrow.” ° 
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“Wo—I must return to London,” said Deveril; 
“and therefore whatever is to pass between us, let 
it take place now. I feel stronger than I was; and 
I am already interested in the discourse.” 

“Then have the goodness to answer my questions,” 
rejoined the woman. 

“On his death-bed my father endeavoured to say 
something. He was stricken with paralysis, and 
his speech came with the utmost difficulty. A few 
words however I did succeed in catching——" 

“And those words?” demanded the woman, with 
an eagerness that contrasted strangely with her 
usually cold stern imperturbability of manner. 

“Those words were exactly these:—‘ Strolling 
players—manager—Thompson—could tell all.” 

“And have you any idea of what those allusions 
meant P” 

“TI can only suppose that inasmuch as my father 
and mother had originally been connected with a 
troop of itinerant actors-—” 

“Ts your mother alive?” demanded the woman 
abruptly. : 

“No: she died betweon eleven and twelve years 
ago.” 

“What are you doing in the neighbourhood of 
Saxondale Castle ?” she now asked, in that peremp- 
tory way of her’s which secmed to imply that re- 
sponses must be piven to her queries. 

“T cannot permit myself to be questioned any far- 
ther,” said Deveril coldly. 

“Yes: but I insist upon having your answers !”” 
exclaimed the woman: then observing that a sudden 
flush of indignation appeared upon the invalid’s 
countenance, she immediately added, “There! now 
don’t be silly—I did not mean to offend you. It is 
the way in which I speak. Of course I do not wish 
to pry into your secret affairs: but if you had been 
to Saxondale Castle, it is somewhat important that 
T should know it.” 

* And how so P” asked Deveril. 

“Yo must not become the questioner,” replicd 
the woman. “Do you know Lady Saxondale ?”— 
and she fixed her eyes with so singular, so peculiar, 
soearncst a look upon the youth that he felt troubled 
as if he were being plunged into a vortex of un- 
fathomable mysteries. 

‘Yos—I know her ladyship,” hoe answered: and 
he felt urged on thus to answer by a power stronger 
than himsclf. “But I have not been to sec her 
now—nor have I set foot within the walls of 
Saxondale Castle. Indeed, I was never there in my 
life.” 

“ Never !—Ah!”—and the expression of the 
woman’s countenance now became so excecdingly 
singular that Deveril started up in the couch. 

“What in heaven’s name,” he cried, “is the 
meaning of all this? Why do you look at me thus? 
To what is this conversation to lead? For God’s 
sake speak—cxplain yourself! Do you know that 
you are torturing me cruelly? and I deserve it not 
at your hands!” 

‘No indeed—you deserve not torture from me— 
for you havo saved my life at the deep risk of your 
own :”—and the woman spoke with an impressive- 
ness as peculiar as her looks. “Pray believe me 
when I say that I would not torture you willingly, 
nor excite you unnecessarily. Lie down—compose 
yourself——” 

“ TPis impossible so long as your looks and your 


language continue to pile up mystery upon mys 
tery.” 

“It cannot be helped: I must pursue my own 
course. And now tell me—if you are acquainted 
with Lady Saxondale, why have you not called upon 
her at the castle? why should you be in the neigh- 
bourhood without sceing her, and yet knowing 
her P” 

Deveril did not immediately answer: he paused 
to reflect what answer he should give, or whether 
anyatall. While thus deliberating, his eyes scttled 
upon the woman’s countenance; and he beheld such 
an air of grave decision and solemn importance im- 
printed there, notwithstanding the repulsive harsh- 
ness of her features, that he was convinced she had 
really the deepest meaning in putting all theso 
questions to him. Indeed, she was evidently not 
@ woman who would interrogate him for mere idle 
curiosity’s sake. In her very rags and in her ugli- 
ness—aye, even in her sinister looks, there was a 
certain intellectual superiority together with a 
vigour of purpose apparent through all. He there- 
fore decided upon answering her queries last put. 

“ Business with another person brought me into 
this neighbourhood. Who that person is, I do not 
choose to name, and beg that you will not ask. I 
came not to seo Lady Saxondale—and to speak 
plainly, I do not wish to see her. She has used me 
ill.” 

“In what way ?” demanded the woman. 

“J do not know that there is any necessity for 
being reserved on this point,” returned Deveril, 
“ sance she has told her own tale to all her acquaint- 
anees. In a wordthen, I had for some months past 
been wont to give lessons in painting to the Hon. 
Misses Farefield at Saxondale House in Park Lane, 
London—until her ladyship made impropor over- 
tures towards mc ‘ 

“Ah!” said the woman, not loud but with adcep 
and almost subdued sound: and again was there 
something extraordinary but most unfathomable in 
her looks. “ Proceed. You rejected these overtures, 
did you not—did you not ?” she asked quickly. 

“Tdid: and this was my offence against Lady 
Saxondale. She proved vindictive,—bitterly, bitterly 
vindictive—and propagated the vilest calumnies 
amongst her friends, to the effect that it was I who 
had made improper advances towards her.” 

“ Let me look you full in the face. There! meet 
my eyes. Your’s quail not. Yes—you are speak. 
ing truly; there is sinccrity in every feature. You 
are as good as you are beautiful. Nevertheless, 
louk me again full in the face, and repeat that it 
was not you that made the overtures.” 

“ As there is a God to judge me,” exclaimed De- 
veril, with indignant emphasis, “I did not do so 
It was her ladyship !” 

“Enough—I believe you as firmly as if I had 
becn a wilness of the whole seene. Therefore, 
after that occurrence,” continued the woman, “ you 
went no more to Saxondale House ?” 

“T went to demand redress, but obtaining none, 
returned not again. Oh! now, for heaven’s sake, 
tell me the drift of all these questions!” and De. 
veril spoke with anxious entreaty. 

“We must go back,” said tho woman, not heed- 
ing his earnest words nor his pleading looks, “ta 
carlicr times. You say your parents were strolling 
players ?” 
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“We will meet again. Carry it well in your mind; 


{ have already told you; and then my father went ; —this day month, and at this same hour too—nine 


to Italy, where I was brought up by him until he 
died also.” 

“ And what were his circumstances in Italy ?” 

“Tolerably good. Indeed, he obtained a compe- 
tency. But again I implore you——” 

“Have you made any endeavour to find out the 
man Thompson to whom your father alluded in his 
last words P” 

“T have made inquirics, and inserted advertise- 
ments—but all in vain.” 

‘‘Thompson ?” said the woman in a musing tone. 
* Most probably the manager of the strolling troop 
to which your father belonged—and evidently ac- 
quainted with a secret which your father meant to 
reveal upon his death-bed. Now, this Thompson 
shall be found out, if ho is above ground. Though 
I wander all over England, wearing out my very 
life in the search, he shall be found. I will either 
discover the living man, or tLo grave in which he is 
buried !” 

The woman spoke with a resolute energy and a 
sternness of purpose that filled Deveril with aston- 
ishment, as well as excited his curiosity to the 
most torturing degree of suspense. Who was this 
strange boing that accident had thrown in his way P 
how was it that she had taken so sudden an interest 
in his affairs? why should she wander about the 
world in search of the man Thompson? What 
earthly concern could she have in the affair? All 
these questions did Deveril put to himself, but with- 
out the possibility of answering them by means of 
any conjecture of his own. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. Was the whole thing a stratagem on 
her part to obtain moncy from him? was she pro- 
tending this deep interest in his affairs with the hope 
of making a draft upon his purse? He resolved to 
put her to the test. 

“You seem to feel an interest in me,” he said; 
“and you speak of traversing the land to discover 
something that intimately concerns mo? As a 
matter of course, you expect that I shall pay your 
expenses——” 

“Silence, boy!’ exclaimcd the woman with a look 
of such ineffable scorn that ho was at once con- 
vinced ho had gone entirely on the wrong tack; and 
his suspicions on that head were quieted in a 
moment. “Do you think this is an affair of filthy 
lucre to me?” she asked, bending upon him a 
strange wild look: “or do you imagine that because 
I am clad thus miserably, and look a mere wander- 
ing beggar, I am affecting sympathy on your behalf 
fur the sake of extracting the coin from your 
pocket? William Deveril, you utterly mistake me. 
Such is not my motive. But what it is, I do not 
intend to explain now :”—and she rose to depart. 

“You cannot mean to leave mo in this frightful 
state of suspense?” he said. “I do indeed perceive 
that thero is a grave and a serious meaning at the 
bottom of all this; and you can well understand 
that my curiosity is painfully excited.” 

“Tam sorry that I cannot gratify it. It would 
do no good now. ‘You must restrain your {eclings, 
Go about your avocations, whatsoever they may be, 
and wheresoever they may lie; and think no more 
of me for one whole month !” 

“¥or one whole month!” echoed Deveril. “And 
then P” 





o’clock in the evening—vwe will meet in London. See 
that you keep this appointment: it may, or it may 
not be important. If it is, so much tho betters if 
not, there will be no harm done.” 

“ But you havo named no place where we are to 
meet.” 

“True!” said the woman: and then she appeared 
to reflect for upwards of a minute. “Tell mo the 
place of your abode,” she suddenly exclaimed. 

Deveril at once named the villa in the neighbour- 
hood of the Regent’s Park. 

“Good!” said the woman. ‘One month hence, 
day for day and hour for hour, will I be at your 
dwelling. And now farewell.” 

Having thus spoken, the strange creature ab- 
ruptly took her departure; and in a few moments 
Deveril heard the cottage door close behind her. 

We will not make any farther attempt to analyze 
the conflicting emotions which this scene left in the 
mind of our young horo: they can be better ima- 
gined than described. Exhausted in evcry sense, 
he soon fell asleep through very weariness; and 
opened not his eyes again until the morning. He 
rose, considerably refreshed and invigorated by the 
uninterrupted slumber which he had enjoyed; and 
having dressed himeclf, he liberally rewarded the 
good-hearted peasants for all the kind attentions he 
had received at their hands. Ho then walked across 
to Gainsborough, whence he repaired to London by 
the earlicst and readicst mcans that presented them- 
selves, 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE SIGN OF THE “ BILLY-GOAT.” 


Ir was between nine and ten o’clock at night, when 
William Deveril and Mr. Gunthorpe alighted from 
a private carriage in the immediate vicinity of old 
St. Pancras Church; and as they had previously 
rendered themselves acquainted with the position of 
Agar Town, by consulting the map of London, they 
had little trouble in making out its actual site. They 
crossed the canal bridge, and inquiring of a person 
whom they met which was the sign of the Billy 
Goat, were duly directed thither. On reaching the 
low boozing-ken, such uproarious sounds of uncouth 
merriment, mingled with horrible imprecations, 
came forth, that Deveril caught Mr. Gunthorpe by 
the arm, saying, “My dear sir, I think you had 
much better not venture into this horrible place.” 

‘“ Nonsense, nonscnse!” cxclaimed Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. “It is much worse for a young man like 
you—almost a boy, I might say—to penctrate into 
such a den. But it is necessary—and we will go 
together. Come—follow me.” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Gunthorpe pushed open the 
folding-doors of the public-house, and walked in, 
Deveril close at his heels. 

“Tell them wagabones in the parlour there,” ex- 
claimed Solomon Patch, “not to make such 
cussed row. Here’s genelmen come in: and who 
knows but they have a mind to take a bottle of wine 
in a quict comfortable manner ?” 

But as he spuke, the landlord of the Billy Goat 
eycd the visitors suspiciously, as if he thougl® they 
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might be the Commissioners of Police thomselves, 
or a couple of functionaries from the Home Office, 
or any other officials invested with hich authority. 

*‘ And tell them vimen,” yelled out Mrs. Patch, 
“to leave off screaming and skreeking in sich a haw- 
ful manner.” 

The injunctions of the landlord and landlady were 
issued to the dirty-looking pot-boy, who accordingly 
shuffled into the parlour, and with a knowing wink 
and a jerk of the thumb over the shoulder, said, 
“You had bettor be quiet here, cos why there’s a 
couple of nobs jist looked in.” 

“Then they'll stand treat,” cried one of tho wo- 
men: and immediately afterwards a half-intoxicated 
creature, with a brazen look and her dress in the 
most immodest disorder, presented herself right in 
front of Mr. Gunthorpe, crying, “You'll stand a 
crown bowl, won’t yer? I knows you vill. I can 
ste you are von of the right sort by your vicked old 
eye.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe’s first impression was to utter a 
rebuke to the woman: but perceiving the state she 
was in, and having moreover no inclination to get 
into a controversy, he threw down half-a-sovereign, 
saying to the landlord, “I understand what is ro- 
quired of me: so you can send in liquor to this 
amount.” 

Hereupon there was a burst of applause from the 
half-intoxicated woman and some dozen of shocking- 
looking ruffians who had crowded out from the par- 
lour to see what was taking place; and when the 
uproar had subsided, numerous complimentary re- 
marks were made in respect tv Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“I told yer he was a brick,” said the woman who 
had elicited the donation. 

‘A regular trump,” exclaimed Spider Bill, who 
was one of the party. 

“4 full-blown tulip, and no mistake,” added Mat 
the Cadger. 

“Von of the stumpy sort,” observed Tony Wil- 
kins—thereby meaning that Mr. Gunthorpe came 
down with his money handsomely. . 

“TI on’y hope he’s as rich as he’s stout for his own 
sake,” cried one of the women: and then thore was 
a general laugh. 

“Now do go in and keep yerselves ¢o yerselves,” 
exclaimed Solomon Patch: “or else not a mag’s 
worth of lush shall ye see till you do:”—and then 
as soon as this threat had proved effectual, the land- 
lord went on to say, addressing himself to the visitors 
with the most grovelling, fawning, obsequiousness, 
“You see, genelmen, I do my best to keep the place 
‘spectable; and last time I received the compliments 
of the chcerman at the Sessions House when I went 
for my license. Says he in a werry perlite manner, 
‘Mr. Patch,’ says he, ‘I have had a eye on your 
house for a many years; and I never knowed one 
so well-conducted in all London. It does you 
honour, Mr, Patch; and if knighthoods was given 
publicans, the Prime Minister should recommend 
you to the Queen for that honour.’— Now raly, 
genelmen, I am not proud, but that’s what the 
cheerman did say.” 

“And I have no doubt you made a suitable ac- 
knowledgment,” said Mr. Gunthorpe drily. “But 
come, can we have a bottle of wine in a private 
room P” 

“To be sure, genelmen: you shall have tho bar- 
parlowr. Now, missus, clear away your needlowork 
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traps there, and make the cat get off the table, 
Walk round this way, genelmen. You can bo ail 
by yourselves here as comfortable as possible; and 
as for the wine, you will say you never tasted sich 
in all your lifo.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt of it,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe. ‘Your name is Solomon Patch, I pre- 
sumoP* You have already told us that it is Patch: 
but we want to speak to the person who has got the 
prefix of Solomon.” 

“Tt’s me, genelmen: that’s my own wirtuous 
name for want of a better. But it’s scriptural, 
gonelmen—and that sanctifies a feller.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe looked as if he thought that for 
@ porson who was sanctified there never was such an 
ill-looking rascal in all the world. Ho however said 
nothing, but took his seat at the table in the bar- 
parlour, into which by this time he had proceeded, 
followed by Deveril. Mrs. Patch, having cleared 
away from the table her work-box and the worsted 
stockings she was darning, returned into the bar to 
serve the customers; while Solomon Patch, having 
shut the door of communication between tho aforo- 
said bar and the parlour behind, drew the cork of a 
bottle of wine, produced three glasses, and then ob- 
sequiously filled two of them. 

“Help yourself and sit down,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. ‘ We wish to have a little private conver- 
sation with you; and I may as well tell you at onco 
that we have no hostile intent. We mean nothing 
of the sort: but we think you can serve us~and if 
80, you shall be rewarded.” 

At this announcement Mr. Solomon Patch’s man- 
ner became more obsequious than ever; and he liko- 
wise assumed an air of mysterious confidence as he 
drew his chair closer to that in which Mr. Gun- 
thorpe was seated. This gentleman, producing his 
purse, drew forth two or three bank-notes and laid 
them upon the table—an operation which the rapa- 
cious landlord watched with considerable satisfac. 
tion. 

“Now,” resumed Mr. Gunthorpe, “I am going 
to ask you two or threo questions; and by the 
frankness of your replies will the amount of your 
reward be measured. In the first place, have you 
any correspondence with a lady of high rank, and 
who at this present moment is in the country?” ~ 

“A lady of high rank?” repeated Solomon, won- 
dering whether his interlocutor could possibly mean 
Lady Bess: but almost at the same instant the 
thought struck him that the visit of the two gentle- 
men might be for the purpose of entrapping the 
female highwayman—a proceeding to which Solo- 
mon was by no means (lisposed to lend himself. 

“Yes—a lady of high rank,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
“‘and to be more explicit, I may state that sho has 
a house in London and a country-seat in Lincoln- 
shire.” 

“Then I have no sich a correspondont, sir,” re: 
plied Solomon. 

“But wherefore did you hesitate ere you ate 
swered?” demanded Mr. Gunthorpe, eyeing the 
man closely. 

“ Because, sir, I’m @ cautious and wary kiud of a 
bird, saving your presence; and I’m not in the 
habit of giving information in a hurry.” 

“Perhaps, then, you may not know who your 
correspondent really is,’ resumed the old gentle- 
man; “and yet you may have such a correspondent 
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Now, in plain terms. did you not receive a letter 
the day before yesterday, posted at Gainsborough, 
and addressed to you in just these words—Mr. 
Solomon Patch, the Billy Goat, Agar Town, St. 
Pancras, London ?” 

“Well, J did havo such a letter,” answered the 
landlord. 

“ And now, to come to the point at once, will you 
show me that letter if I give you fifty pounds P” 

The old man hesitated for nearly a minute; and 
then ho said, “ Bofors we go any farther, sir, I think 
I ought to know who you and this young gentle- 
man be——” 

“Very well: you shall have that information. 
Ilere is my card. William, produce your's.” 

Deveril did as he was desired; and Solomon, 
having looked at them both, fixed his eyes on our 
herv, observing, “ Ah, sir—I have seen your name 
in the newspapcr about somo duel-business. I hope 
you've got over your wound P” 

“You see that I am not suffering very much from 
it at present,” replicd Deveril. “And now that 
you know who we are, I think that you neod not 
hesitate to comply with our wishes.” 

“I don’t mind showing you what i received from 
Gainsborough two or three days ago,’ observed 
Patch: “if so be you promises as how that you 
won’t broak open t’other thing what’s inside.” 

“Very good. Tere are the fifty pounds,” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe; “and you may produce your let- 
ter.” 

Solomon Patch drew forth an old greasy pocket- 
book; and from the midst of some papers he pro- 
duced a lotter, which Deveril at once recognised, 
by the blotch of ink as well as by the handwriting, 
to be the one he had seen at the post-oflico at Gains- 
borough. 

“Give me over the moncy with one hand,” said 
Pateh, “and take the letter with t’other. There’s 
nothing like doing things all square and proper.” 

“Do you think I should cheat you out of your 
promised reward f” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe, some- 
what indignantly. “ Here is the money: give me 
the letter.” 

The exchange was made; and notwithstanding 
his scrvile obsequiousness, Solomon Patch could not 
avoid showing a low cunning leer of satisfaction 
upon his countenance as he consigned the bank- 
notes to his greasy pocket-book. 

But Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril did not notice 
the expression of the man’s villanous countenance: 
for the former was opening the envelope, and the 
latter was regarding him. That envelope was a 
blank; but it contained a note marked Private, 
and addressed to Mr. Chiffin. Gunthorpe and 
Deveril at once exchanged looks to imply that they 
had been taken in; and that though fifty pounds 
were already gone, they were not a whit wiser than 
they were before. 

“‘T respect the pledge I gave,” said the old gentle- 
man, replacing the note in the envelope; “and I 
will not open this enclosure without your consent. 
Now, will you take another fifty pounds for allow- 
ing me to do so?” 

“‘ It can’t be done, sir,” responded Solomon Patch. 
“You sce that note is directed to another party; and 
if 1 hav’n’t had the curiosity to open it mysolf, I 
san't suffer you—not by no means whatsomever.” 

Who is this Mr. Chiffin ?” inquired Gunthorpe. 
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“ Well, sir, he’s a genelman which frequents this 
house, and is & wery good customer of mine. But 
to tell you the truth, he wuuld prove rather a 
orkard kind of customer if I was to break open hig 
letters. He hasn’t been here for a week or ten days 
past; and I don’t know what’s become of him.” 

At this moment Mrs. Patch opened the door o 
the bar-parlour, and whispered something in het 
husband's ear,—having done which, she disappeared 
again, closing the door behind her. 

“Now this is fortunate,” observed Solomon 
“Mr. Chiffin, the wery highly respectable genelman 
which this note is addressed to, has just gone into 
the tap-room. If you like to negotiate with him, 
I'll introduce him.” 

“ By all means,” replied Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“Just let me put this letter back again into my 
pocket-book,” said Patch; “and you needn’t say a 
word about the little matler of fifty pounds—~ 
’cos why, Mr. Chiffin’s rather an eccentric character, 
and he might take it into his head to cry halves.” 

“Never fear,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “Go and 
bring the person in.” 

“Oh, you will find him a wery nice agreeable 
genelman, and easy to do business with, whon there’s 
money in the matter.” 

Having thus spoken in exalted eulory of his 
friend, Sulomon Patch issued from the bar-parlour ; 
and as the door closed behind him, Mr. Gunthorpe 
said to Deveril, “ Depend upon it we shall succeed 
yot. Gold will do anything with such characters as 
these. But I confess I am rather curious to see 
this Mr. Chiffin who is in correspondence with the 
brilliant and splendid Lady Saxondale:”’—and the 
old gentleman uttered these last words with a sneer. 

In a few minutes Solomon Patch returned to the 
bar-parlour, introducing Chiffin the Cannibal. Tho 
ruffian was clad in his usual style, with the great 
shaggy coat—his rough trousers turned up so as to 
form a hem and leave his heavy boots fully exposed ; 
while his battered white hat, with the rusty black 
crape, surmounted the most hang-dog countonance 
that either Mr. Gunthorpe or William Deveril had 
ever seen in their lives. Chiflin had not shaved for 
three days; and the growth of his black bristly beard 
was no improvement to a face the villanous grimnesa 
of which was enough to frighten any nervous person 
He had his club under his arm; and the looks 
which he threw upon Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril 
on entering the bar-parlour, were rapid, searching, 
and suspicious. Mr. Gunthcrpe was certainly not 
prepared to behold such an awful-looking character ; 
and he stared at him in mingled consternation and 
curiosity; while Deveril shuddered at the suspicion 
which he entertained from the circumstance of such 
a ferocious wretch being in correspondence with 
Lady Saxondale. 

“This is Mr. Chiffin,” said Solomon Patch, clos. 
ing the door very carefully. 

“At your service, gentleman,” observed the Can- 
nibal, in his gruff deep voice; but he tried to look 
as amiable as he could at the moment. 

“Sit down, Mr. Chiffin,” said the old gentleman, 
whose object it of course was to be as courteous as 
he could possibly render himsclf towards such a 
bloodthirsty-looking miscreant. “And now help 
yourself to a glass of wine: for we have a little 
, business to discuss. I suppose the landlord hera 
_ has told you who we are?” © 
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“ Yes—and something about a letter,” said Chif- | 
fin, accepting the two invitations relative to the ; reward from her, or not—as you choose. With that 
seat and the wine. “ Where is that letter, Sol P” we have nothing to do: but although you will 

“ Hero it is :”—and the landlord produced it from | faithfully promise at the time to perform whatsoever 
his pocket-book. her ladyship requires, you must leave yourself in 

Mr. Guntborpe and William Deveril watched the | our hands.” 
fellow’s countenance as he opened the note enclosed {| “And there is tu be no such thing as constables, 
in the envelope: but its contents were evidently | or exposure, or kicking up @ row, or anything of 
brief enough—for at a glance he scanned them, and | that sort?” said Chiffin: “because it would be 
then said shortly, “Oh! that’s it—eh ?” at the same | rather inconvenient for me to get myself into any 
time consigning the note to his pocket. trouble.” 

“ Now, Mr. Chiflin,” said Gunthorpe, “I willeome | ‘We shall be quite contented with learning what 
to the point at once. My young friend here hap- | Lady Saxondale’s designs are—and frustrating them 
pened to be in the post-office at Gainsborough when | if need be,” responded Mr. Gunthorpe ; “and we 
that letter was posted; and knowing by whose: do not want to give unnecessary publicity to any- 


“Tf she pays you beforehand, you can take your 


hand it was thus posted, he for certain reasons be- | thing.” 
came anxious to learn what its contents could be 
an anxiety wherein I fully share. Wili you accept 
fifty pounds and let us see that note ?” 

“Make it a hundred,” said Chiffin; “and it 
shall bo in your hand in less than a minute.” 

“Vory well: be it a hundred. Here are two 
fifty pound notes: but as everything ought to be 
square,” added Gunthorpe, glancing slyly towards 
Solomon Patch, “ you shall take the money with one 
hand and give me the little billet with the other.” 

“Ah! I sce you get up early enough in the morn- 
ing,” said Chiflin with a chuckle, “and can’t be took 
in easy. Ilere’s the note.” 

The oxchango was made; and Mr. Gunthorpe 
opened the billet, Deveril looking over his shoulder, 
A’l that it contained were these words :—~ 

‘*Qome down into Lincolnshire in the course of a few 
days I wish to see you particularly. Every night at 
eleven o’clock I will look into the chapel to see if you 
ere there.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril exchanged looks as 
much as to ask each other what was to be done 
now P for they were scarcely any wiser than before, 
beyond having theit suspicion confirmed that Lady 
Saxondale required he aid of some desperate cha- 
racter, no doubt for desperate purpose. 

“You expect to be well rewarded for whatsoever 
this may lead to?” said Mr. Gunthorpe after a 
bricf pause, and addressing himself to Chiffin. 

“T never tell no tales,” responded the Cannibal, 
“unless it’s made worth my while.” 

“Whatever this lady may ofes you as a reward 
for the business in which she requires you,” said 
Mr. Guntborpe, “TI will give you double if you put 
us in the way of loarning what it is.” 

“That’s speaking plain enough,” observed Chiffin ; 
“and I like the proposition so well that it’s a bar- 
gain. What do you want me to do?” 

“From this note, brief though it be, it is evident 
that you have the means of introducing yourself 
at will into some chapel——” 

‘That of Saxondale Castle,” interjected Deveri. 
** The allusion is clearly thereto.” 

* Yes: all right,” said Chiffin. “Go on.” 

“Well then,” continued Mr. Gunthorpe, “if you 
can introduce yourself into tho castle, you can no 
doubt introduce others; and therefore you must 
render me and Mr. Deveril ear-witnesses of what- 
soever takes place between yourself and Lady Saxon- 
dale. If you do this, I promise you precisely the 
double of whatsoever reward she may offer you.” 

“And of courso I can take both rewards?” obe 
scrved Chiffin inquiringly. 


‘‘Then there’s nothing more to be said,” observed 
the Cannibal. “TI shall set off into Lincolnshire 
to-morrow; and I will .meet you the day after 
to-morrow, at any hour or place you like, in the 
evening.” 

“Lot it be at half-past nine o’clock, and some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Saxondale Castle,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“On the bank of the river, and on the north 
side of the castle, about a mile or two distant from 
the building. I shall be punctual.” 

“ And so shall we,” replied Mr. Gunthorpe, rising 
from his seat. 

He then tossed down a guinea for the benefit of 
Solomon Patch, who was infinitely delighted that 
the old gentlemanedid not allude to tho fifty pounds 
which had been ¢0 trickily obtained from him. Mr, 
Gunthorpe and Deveril then issucd forth from tho 
boozing-ken, well satisfied to breathe the fresh air 
once more: for the very atmosphere of that place 
appeared laden with the pestiferous breath of crime, 
debauchery, and demoralization. 

“What think You now, my dear sir?” asked 
William Deveril, as he and Mr. Gunthorpe pursued 
their way towards the spot where they had left the 
carriago waiting. 

“JT can form no other conjecture than that which 
has already struck us both—that her ladyship, find- 
ing the affair in respect to yourself, becoming scrious,y. 
is resolved to make away with you. But we shall 
put her to confusion.” 

“Oh, what a dreadful woman!” exclaimed Wil- 
liamt, shuddering at the thought. ‘“ Yes—imy dear 
sir, it is indeed difficult to arrive at any other con- 
clusion: fur this circumstance, following so closely 
upon tho receipt of the letter from her solicitors, 
is but too well calculated to confirm that belief. 
Are you not shocked, Mr. Gunthorpe, at the bare 
idea of a lady of such a proud position, condescen:l- 
ing to make use of such instruments as that villain 
whose company we have just left P” 

**Bhocked, certainly—but not at all astonished,” 
returned Mr. Gunthorpe, in his own dry blunt 
manner. “It is all very well for the higher classes 
to denounce the wickedness and the demoralization 
of the lower: but in a thousand ways it is the 
example of the former which creates the crime and 
vice of the latter. Besides, William, you were not 
so long in Italy without learning that titled ladios 
: 1.ndku use of bravoes who do the work of murder for 
| gold: and why should it not be so in this country? 
Depend upon it, there are more crimes committed 
by the upper classcs, or else at their instigation, 
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than the world is generally inclined to believe. Can- , “I presume, sir, you are in correspondonce with 
didly and frankly speaking, I do not think that ' the Marquis of Engledean P” 

upon the face of this cartl there is a class more | “You rogue, you!” exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpo, 
depraved and unscrupulous than the patrician order laughing; “do you want to ferret out my secrets? 
in England. When I was a young man, and befure. Well, but you shan’t, though. Leave everything in 
I went to Italy, I had vpportunities of judging of ; my hands: I know very well what I am about— 
all these things. I belonged to three or four clubs— , and whatover I promise you, depend upon it I can 
the first-rate and most fashiv.able ones—yes, and : perform. Have I not told you that Florina shall 
what is more, calling themselves perfectly exclusive. never marry that contemptible young jackanapes 
Why, would you believe that half the members of 7 Edmund Saxondale ?” 

every one of those clubs consisted of mere blacklegs: ‘You have, sir: and you have spokon so con- 
and swindlers, although pas sping in the world as fidently——” 

gentlemen? At this present moment there are at | “ Confidently ?” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe. “ It 
the West End thousands and thousands of scoun- | is enough to make one speak cunfidently—and om- 
drels calling themselves gentlemen, who dress well— , phatically too—when one contemplates the bare 
some keeping their horses—some driving their cabs idea of such a sweet creature as Florina being 
—some having livery-servants—and many living at sacrificed to such a miserable abortion as that 
first-rate hotels: but not one of the whole lot has Saxondale. But now, I dare say you are longing 
got an ostensible income. Very often, when they that I should repeat the assurance I have before 
get up in the morning, they do not know how they given you—that inasmuch as Florina shall not 
are guing to pay for their dinner, and are compelled marry Hdmund Saxondale, a certain young friond 
to have recourse to frauds and swindlings to re- of mino whom I will not moro particularly men- 
plenish their purses, Theso gentlemen, oa they call tion, has everything to hope in that quarter.” 
themselves, would be fearfully indignant if peed “Ah! my dear sir, I cannot mistako your allu- 
under the surveillance of the police; and yet they | sion,” exclaimed Deveril, taking his kind friend’s 
are only a fashionable kind of swell-mob after all. | hand and pressing it w ith grateful warmth. ‘You 
Ah! you perceive, William, that I know a little of | know not how happy you render me!” 

London life, although I havo been absent from my | “ Happy!” ejaculated Mr.Gunthorpe. “ Of course 
native country for so many, many years.” I want to make you happy. You area very good 

By this time the carriage was reached. It was a, young man; 1 love you as much as if you were my 
plain brougham, with no other servant besides tho | own son—and that is more than I ever tol you yet. 
coachman: but it was a private equipage, and be- | As for your sister Angcla, this must bo her last sca- 
longed to Mr. Gunthorpe. On entcring the car- | son upon the stage——” 
riage the orders were to drive to Mr. Deveril’s resi- | |“ What do you mean, my dear sir?” cricd Wil- 
dence near the Regent’s Park. liam, in mingled suspense and joy. 

“Yes,” resumed Mr. Gunthorpe, as he and his| “I mcan exactly what I say. Although I have 
young friend were seated together inside the ve- | the sublimest confidence in Angela’s purity and vir- 
hicle, which now moved rapidly away—‘ those who | tue, yet it is impossible to leave her longer than can 
are well acquainted with what is termed fashionable | be helped in the atmospherv of a theatre. ,She must 
life, will, if they have any respect for themselves, | fulfil her present contract with the manager, as a 
fice from it as from a morass swarming with rep- | matter of course: but afterwards she shall danco no 
tiles—or I should rather say, froma beautiful garden : more in public. You are astonished at what I am 
where all is pleasant and agreeable to the eye, but saying? Leave it to me to do what I think fit; 
evliero evory flower has its subtle poison and every ‘and in tho meantime don’t say a word to Angela. 
plant conceals a venomous snake bencath the shade Why, you rogue, whicn I first knew you at Florence, 
of its foliage. There are of course some bright and 1 was more than half inclined to put you in a posi- 
remarkable excoptions: there are a few pure lilies ‘ tion that should enable Angela to keep off tho 
and some swectly blushing roses in that gardef, in : stage: but I didn’t know you quite well enough 
whose flowers there lurks no venom. Such, for in- . then—and so I thought I would wait awhile till I 
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stance, is Florina Staunton.” | knew you both better. You don’t think that I . 


“Thank you, my dear sir, for making this excep- | should be taking all this trouble in different ways 
tion!” said Deveril, in low but enthusiastic terms. ‘on your account, unless I had something like a 

“To be sure! Why should I not? It is the friendship for you?” 
truth. That girl,” continued the old gentleman,| “Iam sure, my dear sir,” answered Deveril, pro- 
“ig an angol of purity and goodness. I know she ' foundly moved, “ I shall never be able to testify my 
is: Iread it in her looks the very first moment I | ' pratitude——” 
met her in the Opera-box. Now I know, William; “ Gratitude!—don’t talk to me of gratitude! 
Deveril, that I am a somewhat comical-looking | TIave you not always been kind, and respectful, and 
person, and that my appearance is such as to pro- attentive to me——cxcept, by the bye, when you 
voke a smile on the part of the silly young crea- ' suffered me to be lugged off before your eyes and 
tures and impertinent young coxcombs of fashion- | tied to a gate. But I don’t blame you, William— 
able life. But Florina immediately treated me with ' you could not do otherwise ; and besides, I respected 
kindness and respect. She did this out of regard ' you all the more for it afterwards. You showed 
for her uncle the Marquis of Eazledean, by whom I ' ! yourself a brave young man upon the occasion. 
was recommonded—and also from the natural ex- ' But about Angela—I suppose you will not be dis- 
cellence of her own heart. She has not been spoilt pleased that she should quit the stage ?” 
by the frivolities of the sphere in which she moves; | “Displeased? Oh! it is my sincerest aspiration !” 
and we will take care that she shall not be, William exclaimed Deveril; “and at one timc, when I was 
Deveril,” added the old gentleman emphatically. | succeeding so well with my own avocations previous 
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resolved that my sister should not form another en- 
gagement at the expiration of her present one. 
With the two thousand guineas which she will have 
received by the time it is over, and with my own 
resources ——-" 

“You thought you could hve very comfortably 
indeed ?”’ said Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Well, we shall 
see. Porhaps I may be inclined to add a little to 
your store: for of course you will not refuse to 
allow me to do exactly what I choose. I have not 
forgotten, William Deveril, that when I first knew 





to the propagation of Lady Saxondale’s calumny, I | us waste time: for I really have importaat things 


| to talk to you about. In the first place, Emily, do 
| you remember all that affair I told you of con- 
cerning Lady Saxondale ?” 
“What! and the 
forth ?” exclaimed Emily. 


uerade dress, and #0 
“To be sure, I do. 


‘Edmund and I often talk of it, and have a good 


_ laugh over it into the bargain. By the bye, Edmund 
| seems to love his mother amasingly—does he not ?” 
‘You of course mean the very reverse. But tell 
me, Emily—have you repeated those circumstances 
to anybody else? Have you gossipped concerning 


you at Florence you declined the remuneration I them amongst your friends and companions at the 
offered for completing Signor Vivaldi’s picture; | Opera? Do speak frankly and truly: for I am 


and to speak candidly, it was that circumstance 
which first gave me such a high opinion of you. 
Depend upon it, the money is bearing geod interest 
for you, in my pocket.” 

““ My dear Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied Deveril, both 
affected and astonished,—for his worthy friend had 
nover spoken before with so much frankness as to 
the liberality of his ulterior intentions,“ I do not 
know——I am at a loss to conceive———how I have 
deserved so much goodness at your hands. But I 
hope you will not fancy that I ever entertained any 
selfish views when proffering you such little atten- 
tions as it was in my power to show ¢” 

“Selfish views P—ridiculous |” ejaculated the old 
gentleman. “I am not so blind to the true cha- 
racters of men. But here we are:’’—and as he 
spuke, the carriage stopped in front of Deveril’s 
picturesque little villa. 

“ You will come in and sup with us?” said our 
young hero. 

“ No—not to-night: it is too late. Good bye, 
my dear boy—good bye :’—and Mr. Gunthorpe 
shook Deveril warmly by the land as the latter 
alighted from the vehicle. ‘To-morrow morning I 
shall come to you early, to make our arrangements 
about leaving for Lincolnshire. Once more good 
night.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE DANCER AND THR TWO LOEDS. 


At the same time that the preceding scene was 
taking place, the following one was occurring clse- 
where. 

The elegant drawing-room of Evergrecn Villa in 


most anxious to know.” 

“ No—I have not—upon my honour I have not,” 
replied Emily. “I do not pretend to be of a very 
serious or prudent nature: but those were circum. 
stances which, coming to my knowledge in the way 
they did, I kept to myself.” 

“You are sure of this? you are certain that you 
have not inadvertently let drop a word to a soul ?” 
said Harold, with evident eagerness. 

“I repeat—and more solemnly still if you wish 
it—that I have not. Iam sure that I have not,” 
added the danseuse, emphatically. “ But tell mo— 
have you made it up with Lady Saxondale ?—for 
Edmund informed me that you had gune suddenly 
off upon a visit to the Castle in Lincolnshire.” 

“Yos:—I have made it up with her—and all 
things considered, I should be sorry to do her an 
injury,” observed Staunton. 

“Then I presume——” 

“Presume what you will, my dear girl,” inter. 
rupted Harold; “ but do not waste time in unneces- 
sary remarks. Where is that Spanish dress? You 
have got it here—I wish you would give it to me.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Emily, as a sudden thought 
struck her: and then she muttered to herself, “To 
be sure! I have been a fool, with a knowledge of 
such a secret as this——" 

“What are you saying to yourself?” demanded 
Harold, some slight misgiving springing up in his 
mind. 

“ I was thinking,” responded Miss Archer, “that 
I would rather not part with the dress for the 
moment :’”’—and thero was altogether a change in 


| her, manner and her looks, from a mixture of languor 


and levity, to a mien of seriousness blended with 
resolute decision. 
“Emily, I do not understand you!” ejaculated 


the Sevon Sisters’ Road was lighted by the superb | 
lustre suspended from the ceiling; and the beautiful , Harold. “You cannot refuse to do me such a 
Emily Archer was seated upon the sofa, with Lord | trifling favour? Consider on what terms we have 
Harold Staunton by her side. He had only been | been—how friendly—bow intimate——” 
announced a few minutes ; and as yet the conversa-| ‘Yes: but I must look out for my own interests,” 
tion had merely touched upon those ordinary fleet- | responded Miss Archer. “You have made it up 
ing topics which are too trivial to be recorded here. | with Lady Saxondale; and you have your own 
Ifarold had however learnt that Lord Saxondale purpose to serve in screening her reputation. It 
might be very shortly expected; and therefore he! never struck me until just now that by the pos 
was anxious to make the most of whatsoever interval session of this secret I may serve my own purposes 
remained for him to be alone with Emily. likewise.” 

“Now, my dear girl,” he said, “ I wish to speak; ‘‘To be sure!” said the young nobleman. “I 
to you very seriously ——’”* did not for a moment think that you would give up 

“What! aro you going to make me an offer of the dress without some little consideration. Will 
marriage?” exclaimed Miss Archer, laughing #0 as you allow me to present you with five hundred 
to display her brilliant teeth. guineas P” 

“ Perhaps I might do a worse thing than that,” | “Ah!” again muttered Emily to herself: “the 
replicd Harold, in order to flatter Ler. “But as thing is indeed serious in their eyes—very seriou, 
you say that Saxondale will svon return, do not let evidently.” ‘ 
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“Do tell me what you are saying in this under- 
tone—I cannot hear you. Speak out, Emily. Are 
not you and I old friends? Come, Saxondale will 
be returning—and do let us settle this little business 
at once. Fetch me down the dress, there’s a dear 
girl; and here is the little gift which I have taken 
the liberty to offer you.” 

“TI thank you, my dear Lord Harold,” responded 
the ballet-dancer, with mock affability, and affecting 
to bow very courteously: “but I think that the 
secret I possess, and the truth of which is corro- 
borated by the masquerade-garb, is worth -a little 
more than five hundred guineas.” 
saan onsense, Emily! What does it prove, after 

“It proves this,” returned the danseuse: “ that 
there is a certain story come to my knowledge, in 
which the heroine is a lady who wore a particular 
dress at a particular ball. Now, suppose inquiries 
are instituted amongst the West End milliners— 
can it not be ascertained who made this dress? and 
ean it not be proved that it was made for Lady 
Saxondale? Thus, even if her gon should refuse to 
corroborate my averment that he found the dress 
in a box belonging to his mother, the ownership of 
that dress can be brought home all the same to her 
ladyship.” 

But is it possible, Emily, that your views have 
taken a mercenary turn?” cried the young noble- 
man. 

“By what right, Lord Harold Staunton,” ex- 
claimed Miss Archer, her spirit flaming up, “do 
you address me in such terms as these? Doubtless 
you have your own selfish interests in wishing to 
hush up an affair to which at the time you would 
have scarcely hesitated to give the fullest publicity. 
Well, then, that secret is worth a fortune to me :”’— 
and she looked him full in the face, her large dark 
eyes expressing the firmest decision. 

‘‘Name the aum that you require,” said Lord 
Harold, with difficulty concealing the bitter vexgtion 
and spite that he experienced at the turn the affair 
had taken; and he inwardly cursed his own folly 
fog having given it such an air of importance in the 
first instance. 

“ After all that has just taken place between us,” 
replied Emily, in a cold voice, “Ido not choose to 
negotiate with your lordship.”—and as she thus 
spoke she rose from her seat, as much as to imply 
that he could take his departure if he chose. 

‘Come, Emily—do not let us fall out upon the 
subject,” said Staunton. “I did not mean to give 
utterance to anything offensive—very far from it— 
I would not do such a thing. Do let us be friends 
again. Give me your hand, Emily.” 

“No, my lord: everything is at an end between 
youand me. You have spoken insultingly to me— 
and I resent it. As for tho secret which is in my 
possession, I shail know how to negotiate at head- 
quarters.” 

“You mean that you will write to Lady Saxon- 
dale ?” said Lord Harold, visibly perplexed. 

“TY shall not write to her ladyship: I shall go to 
her,” was the firm response. 

“But you will offend Edmund—you will break 
with him altogether-—” 
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and candidly that the sooner I can rid myself alto- 
gether of him, the better. What I shall get from 
Lady Saxondale for kecping her secrct, will be more 
gained in a day than I should get out of Edmund 
for a year.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Harold: “then your views in- 
deed soar high f” 

“They are proportionate to the importance of 
the secret for the knowledge of which I am in- 
debted to you :”—and Miss Archer gave an ironical 
laugh. “Yes,” she added, still in the same vein; 
“and my obligation is still greater to your lordship: 
for you have taught me the importance of that 
secret which I had all along regarded as being of 
no more value than any other piece of gossip or 
scandal.” 

“Now, Emily, once for all listen to me,” said 
Harold, feeling that his position was an awkward 
one. “I have the command of some little money 
at present; and if you will state your terms, I shall 
perhaps be enabled to meet them—which wil: save 
you a journey into Lincolnshire, besides the un- 
ploasantness of such a negotiation personally con- 
ducted.” 

“You must indeed be very rich all of a sudden, 
my lord,” responded Emily, “if you can meet my 
terms, as you phrase it. Perhaps you have five 
thousand pounds at your banker’s P” 

-“AmI to understand, Miss Archer,” asked Lord 
Harold, almost aghast, “that you entertain such an 
exorbitant notion ?” 

“Why all this trifling? wherefore exchange so 
many words?” cried the danseuse. “ Have I not 
given you to understand, as pointedly though as 
politely as I could, that I wished to be alone? But 
if you require a positive answer from me, I will 
tell you at once that my terms are five thousand 
pounds.” 

“In threo days you shall havo the money, Emily,” 
answered Harold. ‘ Will you give me up the dress 
at once, if I presont you with a thousand guineas 
now, aid my note of hand payable at three days’ 
sight for the remainder P” 

“ No—assuredly not,” responded Emily: then 
with a look of malicious mockery, she said, “Ah! 
my lord, I have over-reached you. I have made 


you avow that the secret is werth five thousand | 


guineas; but I mean to have ten. Lady Saxondale 
will not hesitate to silence my lips with that 
amount. And now, my lord, I wish you good 
evening.” 

As the danseuse thus spoke, sho rang the bell; 
and Lord Harold, perceiving how useless it was to 
remain arguing the point, and into what mon- 
strous blunders he had fallen from first to last, 
bowed distantly and withdrew. 

He had his cabriolet waiting for him in front of 
the house; and he was about to enter it, when he 
bethought himself of a plan which at the very first 
glance seemed feasible. In less than a minute did 
he revolve it in his mind; and the result was a de- 
termination to carry it out. He ordered his servant 
to drive away witb the cabriolet, and wait for him 
at the bottom of the road; and when the vehicle 
had departed, Lord Harold posted himself at a little 
distance from the garden-gate of Evergreen Villa— 


“What care I?” ejaculated the danseuse, disdain- ' so that he could watch the promises without being 


fully. “I am already more than di 


ted with ‘ observed by any one who should arrive there. He 


him-*I hate him, Nor do I mind telling you frankly had not been in his place of concealment many 


t 


| 
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The soudrette threw upon him a wicked look, and 
issued from the room. The moment Harold was 
alone, he commenced a search in all Miss Archer’s 
boxes, drawers, and cupboards, for the masquerade- 
dress,—treading however upon tiptoe as lightly as 
he could, and conducting his proceedings as noise- 
lessly as possible. 

Meanwhile what was taking place in the drawirg- 
room? The reader is well aware that Edmund 
Saxondale possessed a very bad temper—one of 
those tempers, indeed, that may be described as of 
a nasty spiteful kind; and if ever he had anything 
to annoy him, he was accustomed to vent his wrath 
upon the first person that he thought he might 
kitchen and place his finger to his lip, as much as | make his victim in this respect. Now, he had been 
to imply that they were to be silent. Then, beckon- | dining with three or four dissipated young men at 
ing the sowbrette out into the back garden, he | an hotel at the West End; and happening to have 
thrust a few guineas into her hand, saying, “ You | a few words of dispute with one of them, he had 
must manage to get me stealthily up-stairs to your | been insulted in a manner which, were he possessed 
mistross’s chamber.” of proper spirit, he would have resented signally. 

“ But his lordship is here,” responded the young | But not having the courage to risk a duel, he had 
lady’s-maid, though not refusing to take tho money. | quitted the company in a pet—had thrown himself 

“T know it, my dear girl,” replied Harold, tap- | into a cab—andin an execrable temper, had reached 
ping her upon the check. “I met him just now in | Evergreen Villa. 
the road, and he told me that he was only going to| On entcring the drawing-room where Emily was 
stay half-an-hour. You know very well it is all | seated, he at once said, “ Well, I dothink you might 
right. So do not hesitate.” show a little more pleasure at seeing me.” 

“Oh, Iam sure that I havo no objection, my} “What do you mean?” domanded the danseuse, 
lord !” rejoined the soubrette : “nnd one thing is very | who, having made up her mind to break with Lord 
ecrtain—that missus likes you infinitely better than | Saxundale, was neither in a mood to put up with 
Lord Saxondale. She has told me so a hundred | his ill-humour, nor yet altogether displeased at 
times over.” finding a motive ready made for quarrelling. ‘Do 

“Of course—I know it well. And now do not | you suppose that I am going to rush from the sofa 
delay ; but contrive to introduce me as stealthily as | and throw myself into your arms P” 
you can,” urged the nobleman. “At all events, you needn’t treat me so cool as 

“Come thon,” said the soubrette, who delighted | you do. What the deuce do I havo a mistress for, 
in being the confidante of an intrigue. ‘ You will | unless it is to make herself agreeable ?” 
have to pass through the kitchen, you know.” “And pray what do I honour you with my 

“Never foar. The other servants will not tell | favour for, unless it is that you are to mako your- 
his lordship,” added Staunton, affecting to laugh | self agreeable to me?” 
merrily, as if it were a capital joke. “Besides, I} “Why, you ungrateful minx, you!” ejaculated 
shall put a golden seal upon cach of their lips as | Saxondale: “I have doneeverything for you. What 
I pass through.” did you possess when I took you from that beggarly 

“Ah! you put seals on lips, my lord P” said tho | Mr. Walter? how much were your jewels wortk P 
soubretie, surveying him archly. how was your house furnished? what sort of an 

“ Yes—like this,” he replied, throwing his arm | equipage had you? how much money did ho allow 
round her waist and kissing her. you?” 

“ O fie, my lord—I did not mean that,” said the | ‘You mean paltry fellow,” cried Emily, her hand- 
girl; yet it was precisely what she did mean, and | some countenance flushing with an anger that was 
what she sought: then, as she arranged her co- | utterly unfeigned; “how dare you reproach me 
quettish cap, she added, “ Come quickly, since so it | with those gifts which I so richly deserve P Why, 
is to be.” there are plenty of young men who would be re- 

She now led the way back again into tho kitchen, | joiced to ruin themselves for such as I am. An 
where Harold threw a sovereign into the lap of | actress or a danseuse has not established her fame 
the housemaid and another into that of the cook, | till she has sent half-a-dozen lovers into the Bench 
both of whom were highly delighted at this proof | or through the Insolvente’ Court.” 
of his generosity. The soubrette conducted him| ‘“ Well, I can tell you very candidly, I don’t mean 
cautiously up the stairs; and as they passed the | to ruin myself for you—and so that’s all about it. 
drawing-rcom door on the first landing, it struck } How do I know that you are faithful tome? How 
them both that high words were ‘being exchanged | do I know, I say?”—and Lord Saxondale looked 
between Edmund Saxondale and Miss Archer. In | spitefully at his mistress: for what he had just 
consequence of this altercation there was all the less } thrown out as a taunt, rebounded back to his mind 
chance of his footsteps being overheard; and he | with all the violence of a suspicion. 
was safely escorted by the sowbrette to the exqui-| ‘“ Iam sure,” responded Emily Archer, contemp- 
sitely furnished chamber of the danseuse. There | tuously, “I am not going to offer you any proof of 
the wax-candles were lighted; and Harold, seating | my fidelity, even if I could.” 
himself on an ottoman at the foot of the bed, said| “Because you know that you can’t,” retorted 
in a whispering voice, “I can make myself comfort- | Edmund. “Hah!” he suddenly ejaculated: and 
able bere for the present.” stooping down, he picked up a gentlemaifs kid 





minutes, when a hired cab drove up to the gate; 
and in the clear star-light Lord Harold recognised 
Edmund Saxondale in the individual who alighted. 
Ho waited till he saw him enter the villa, and 
then, opening the garden-gate as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, he stole round to the back part of the house. 
Through the kitchen-window he perceived the cook, 
the housemaid, and the soubrette, seated together at 
supper,—the groom and coachman not living in the 
house. Now, from certain antecedent circum- 
ftances, it was well known to these domestics that 
Lord Harold had been on very intimate terms with 
Miss Emily Archer: and they therefore were not 
particularly surprised when they saw him enter the 
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giove from the carpet. “This is not your's, at all 
events; and Idon’t think you can advance it as one 
of your proofs of fidelity ?” 

“To be sure not,” replied Emily, with the calm- 
esi indifference. “That glove belongs to: a better 
man than you are-——although,” she murmured in 
an undertone, “I have quarrelled with him.” 

‘What's that you are saying ?”’ ejaculated Saxon- 
dale, livid with rage. “Who has been to see you 
while L was out? You promised to remain alto- 
gether alone this evening, as you were not going to 
the Opera——” 

“ But it appears that I have had a visitor,’ re- 
torted Emily, with a malicious smile. 

‘¢ And who was your visitor ?” demanded Edmund, 
trembling with rage. 

“ T owe no account of my actions to you,” was the 
response, disdainfully given. 

“Yes—but you do, though,” ejaculated Saxon. 
dale: “for if I thought you had deceived me and 
were making a fool of me, you may depend upon it 
I would not take the thing very easily. But I sce 
how it is—you want to pick a quarrel with me, to 
drive me out of the house. Perhaps you have got 
the owner of this glove concealed somewhcre? or 
you aro in hopes he will come back to reclaim it ? 
By Jove!” ho suddenly exclaimed, “I have a very 
great mind to search the whole place from top to 
bottom.” 

“Do so,” said Emily, contemptuously. “ But 
observe, if yeu find no one, [ shall take your sus- 
picions as an outrage leaving no alternative but to 
break off everything between us.” 

“You are trying to prevent me from doing what 
I threatened,” cried Saxondale, “and therefore I 
will do it.” 

Thun speaking, he seized up a wax-candle from 
the mantel-piece and rushed out of the room, leaving 
the door wide open—while Emily, throwing herself 
upon the sofa, sent forth a merry musical laugh, 
which reached his ears as he dashed up the stair 
case. 

Almost immediately afterwar ls the soubrette stole 
into the drawing-room; and bending over her mis- 
tress, said with frightened looks, * Good heavens, 
ma’am, he will be discov2red!” 

“What do you mean?” cried Emily, with un- 
feigned astonishment. ‘ 

“Oh! you know well enough. Lord Harold~——” 

“Lord Harold?” echoed the &anseuse. “He took 
his departure before Saxondale catac.” 

“But he returned~he told me that I was 
to admit him—ho went up-stairs—ho is thero 
now————” 

“Ah!” cjaculated Enfly, the truth instanta- 
neously flashing to her fomprehension. “ But he 
will not find it though: for it is in a cupboard down 
stairs.” 

‘Find what, ma’am ?” 

At this moment ejaculations of astonishment and 
rage, bursting from Saxundale’s lips on the landing 


above, reached the ears of the danseuse and the | 


concealed in the house, it would not be in Emily's 
own chamber, he searched the one immediately be. 
hind it. Lord Harold Staunton, hearing him rush 
so quickly up the stairs, naturally fancied there was 
something wrong; and not wishing to quarrel with 
Saxondale at a time when he entertained matri- 
monial projects in respect to his mother, he thought 
to escape unperceived while his friend was in the 
back room, whither he had heard him entor. But 
just at the moment that Staunton was stcaling 
forth, Saxondale came out again from that room; 
and they met face to face upon the landing. Thon 
was it that ejaculations of ustonishment and rage 
burst forth from Edmund’s lips: for ho was instan- 
taneously struck by what appeared to be the perfidy 
of his bosom-friend. As for Staunton, he was really 
thrown quite aback; and his natural effrontery 
availed him not for the moment. 

“This is too bad, Harold !” said Lord Saxondale, 
suddenly experiencing the most fiend-like hate 
against his former friend, but yet not having the 
courage to testify his resentment in a manly way. 

Before Harold could make up his mind what re- 
sponse to give, Emily Archer, closcly followed by 
tho soubretéc, came hurrying up tho staircase,—the 
former laughing right merrily. 

“Very well!” exclaimed Saxondale, white with 
rage: “this is no longer a place for me. Of course, 
Lord Harold, everything is at an ond between us; 
and as I understand that you have been on a visit 
to the Castle, I hope that for decency’s sake you 
will not again set foot in any house that will one 
day be mine.” 

Having thus spoken, and without waiting for any 
reply, — indeed, not without a fear that Harold 


| might probably kick him down stairs,—Lord Saxon- 


dale turned abruptly round and sped away with @ 

rapidity which had something ignominious in it, 

and almost gave him the air of being the injuring 

party iustead of the one who was injured. Neither 

Harold nor Emily made a movement or uttered a 

word to retain him: for the former felt all the awk.» 
wardness of his situation, while the latter was per- 

fectly indifferent so far as her late admirer was con- 

cerned—and indeed, was not sorry to be quit of 
him. But so soon as he had disappeared from her 

view, she suddenly ceased laughing;—and with a 

dignity which even the most depraved of women 

can assume at times, she advanced up to Staunton, 

saying, “ You are a detestable villain!” 

“Ah! these are harsh terms, Emily !” cjaculated 
the young nobleman, his countenance becoming 
suffused with crimson. 

“Dare not address me in that familiar style !”— 
then turning to her soubretée, Emily said, extending 
her arm and pointing towards Harold, “That man 
is a robber—a lurking thief—a sneaking burglar !” 

“ By God! Emily, this is more than I can en. 
dure!”’ exclaimed Staunton, all the colour vanishing 
from his face and leaving it livid pale 

“¢Yos—you are everything I have described. 
Begone, my lord!—or as true as I am a living 


soubrette. For a momont the latter looked dis. | woman, I will give you into custody for felony.” 


mayed: but the former, bursting out into a hearty 


fit of laughter, exclaimed, “Oh! this is excellent—_ 
this is delicious! ‘Will it not be something to be. 


talked about? Come, let us see!” 
Meanwhile Lord Saxondule had ascended to the 


landing above; and thinking that if a lover were | 


“T will make you repent this,” muttered Harold 
between his tecth, as he passed by the danseuse 
and began descending the stairs. 

“ You will make me repent?” she exclaimed, in 
mingled mockery and indignation. “ Bogone, sneak- 
ing thief! [ defy you:” 
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Harold Staunton made no retort; but took his 


departure from Evergreen Villa—crestfallen, dis- 
eomfited, baffled in every way 





CHAPTER LXVIIL 
THE PHYSICIAN AND HIS NIGHT'S ADVENTURES. 


Ir was the same night as that on which the in- 
cidents of the two preceding chapters occurred, and 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, that Dr. Ferney 
was engaged in his dissecting-room. Several apart- 
ments in the cminont physician’s mansion,--which 
was situated in Conduit Street, Hanover Square,— 
have been minutely described in an earlier chapter : 
but the one to which we are now introducing the 
reader, was of noticed upon that occasion. It had 
® grim and ghastly appearance, as all dissecting- 
rooms have; and the atmosphere was damp, raw, 
and sickly, like that of death. All the paraphernalia 
necessary fur anatomical purposes, met the eye;— 
and the floor, though carefully scoured after each 
dissection, retained upon its deal boards the inefface- 
able marke of the fluids which flow from a corpse. 

For some years past Dr. Ferney had seldom 
prosecuted this branch of his studies—unless indeed 
under some peculiar circumstances he obtained pos- 
session of a “subject.” Such was the case on the 
occasion when we now penetrate into the dissecting- 
room; and there, by the light of a powerful gas- 
lamp suspended over the table in the centre, shall 
we find the medical man engaged in the dissection 
of a corpse. 

It was the body of an elderly female, and was 
but little decomposed. Nevertheless, there was a 
certain disculouration of tho skin, which the phy- 
sician had not failed to observe the moment the 
corpse was drawn forth from tho sack by the body- 
snatchers who had brought it to the house half-an- 
hour previously. That certain suspicions had en- 
tered Dr. Ferney’s mind, was evident enough from 
the peculiar gravity which sat upon his pale pensive 
countenance: but with the imperturbability cha. 
racteristic of his profession generally, and of him. 
self in particular, he pursued his work steadily and 
apart from all excitement. For about an hour did 
he continue to use the scalpel,—laying open the 
throat which ho carefully examined, and subjected 
to several tests—likewise the stomach, which he 
treated in a similar manner. At length he put 
asido his instruments—washed his hands in a bason 
that stood ready for the purpose—and ali the while 
seemed to be reflecting profoundly what course he 
ought to pursue under circumstances of an em- 
berrassing and perplexing nature. 

When he had performed his ablutions, he looked 
at his watch and found it was near one o'clock in 


: the morning. For a moment he hesitated whether 





to retire to his chamber and postpone till day-time 
the purpose which he had ia view: but he felt that 
he should not be able to sleep until he had got it off 
his mind ;—and issuing forth from the dissecting- 
room, he locked the door, putting the key in his 
pocket. He thence proceeded to his laboratory, 
where he unlocked a drawer, and taking out a phial 
with a sealed cork, assured himself that this seal had 
not been broken. Returning the phial to the 
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drawer, Dr. Ferney now descended the stairs ; and 
taking a latch-key with him, quitted the house. 
Proceeding to the nearest cab-stand, he entered one 
of the vehicles, and ordered the driver to take him 
to John Street, Clerkenwell. 

On arriving in the vicinage of Cow Cross, Dr. 
Ferney alighted from the cab—desired the driver 
to wait for him—and entering a narrow dark alloy, 
speedily reached that same knacker’s yard which 
Lady Bess had visited when seeking an interview 
with old Bob Shakerly. This was likewise the in- 
dividual whom the doctor came to visit. The old 
man was in bed; and not a glimmering of a light 
shone forth from any window of: the wretched litt 
house which he inhabited close by the gate of his 
yard. However, Dr. Ferney was resolved not to be 
disappointed; and he accordingly knoeked at the 
door until a window was opened—a head, with a 
night-cap on, was thrust out—and Bob Shakerly’s 
voice demanded who was there ? 

“Tt is I, Dr. Ferney. I wish to speak to you 
most particularly.” 

“Coming, sir—coming in a few minutes,” at once 
responded the old man; and drawing in his head, 
he closed the window, whence, almost immediately 
afterwards a light glimmered forth. 

In a minute or two steps were heard descending 
the stairs within. The door was opened—and Bob 
Shakerly appeared, his scraggy form enveloped in 
an old dressing-gown, and his dirty cotton nightcap 
upon his head. 

“Walk in, sir. Sorry to keep you waiting, 
Nothink wrong, I hope? The traps hav'n’t got 
seent of the job?”’—and he surveyed the doctor 
with some degree of anxiety. 

“No—nothing of that kind,” answered Ferney, 
as he entered the house. 

“That’s all right, then,” said Shakerly, much 
relieved. ‘“ Walk into this room, sir: it’s not over 
tidy—for as I’m a bachelor, I’ve got nobody to make 
things neat and comfortable.” 

“Vo apology is necessary,” answered the doctor, 
as he entered a little apartment where everything 
was dirty to a degree, although it was by no means 
poor in furniture. : 

‘Sit down, sir—pray sit down :”—and Shakerly 
placed upon the table the candle which he had 
held in his hand. “ Now, sir, what is it?” 

"TY wish to ask you a fow questions,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ Were you present with your men when 
that corpse was exhumed P” 

“To be sure I was. It’s very little—as you 
knows, doctor—that I does in that way now: but 
when any of my chaps tells me of a chance, why, 
I don’t choose to let it slip through my fingers.” 

“Well, well,’ interrupted the physician: “we 
will not waste words. Did you notice whose name 
was upon the coffin-lid?”’ 

“T always does,” replied Shakerly; “and what’s 
more, I makes a memorandum of it when I somes 
home, just for the fun of the thing—-to seo how 
many stiff ’uns I have had up in my time.” 

“What is the name of this woman you have 
brought me to-night?” demanded Ferney. 

“ Here it be, sir,” answered Shakerly, taking out 
an old well-thumbed dog’s-eared book from the table- 
drawer, and turning over some of the pages. 
“There, sir—you can copy it,—and there’s pen, ink, 
and paper. But is there summut wrong ?” 
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“ Nothing that you oan have anything to do with,” 
veeponded the physician, as he copied on a slip of 
paper the last memorandum that stood on the page 
open beforehim. “I suppose you know nothing of 
the deceased woman herself—who she was~—where 
she lived——” 

“ Nothink at all, doctor. But of course yoircamn 
easy find out what you want to know from the 
parish clerk, the sexton, or the registrar.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the physician, “Thank 
you—I need not detain you any longer—and here’s 
something for the trouble I have given you.” 

Thus speaking, Dr. Ferney placed s sovereign 
wpon the table as he rose from his seat; and though 
Bhakerly showed an anxiety to ask him some ques- 
tions, yet he dared not—for he knew the physician’s 
_ disposition well, and that if he chose to reveal any- 

thing he would do eo of his own accord. He ac- 
sonding!y held his peace—lighted the doctor to the 
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door—wished him good night—andascended to his 
bed-chamber again, wondering what 1t couid all 
mean. ; 

“It is strange—most strange!” thought Dr. 
Ferney, as be retraced his way to the cab; and en- 
tering the vehicle, he ordered it to drive to his mane 
sion in Conduit Street. 

On alighting at his own door, Dr. Ferney pers 
ceived two policemen at a little distance, lifting up & 
man from the pavement; and the words, “I am not 
tipsy—I am starving,” uttered in tones of deep 
distress, reached the physician's ears. 

Hastily paying the cabman’s fare, he hurried up 
to the spot where the scene was occurring; and 
found that it was an old man—clothed in rags, and 
altogether in a most lamentable condition—whom 
the two officers had just raised from the ground. 

“ What is the matter with you?” inquired Dr. 
Ferney in a compassionate tone. 
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“YT jear I am dying, sir,” replied the old man. 
«“ But for God’s sake, don’t let me be taken to the 
station or the workhouse! Give me a morsel of 
food—and perhaps I shall be able to drag myself 
along somewhere.” 

“Do you know anything about him?” inquired 
the doctor of the constables: for with every inclina- 
tion to assist the wretched object before him, he 
was well aware of the tricks played by street- 
impostors. 

‘No, sir—nothing,” roplied one of the policemen, 
to both of whum Dr. Ferney was well known. “ We 
saw him fall down suddenly, and at first thought he 
was drunk: but it doesn’t seem so.” 

‘Well, the poor old man shall not be suffered to 
perish in the streota,” said the physician; “and he 
seems to have a horror of the onl} places to which 
you could take him.” 

‘I have indeed, sir,” said the object of the doctor's 
sympathy. “I have seen somewhat better days; 
and though brought low, I may call myself respecta- 
ble. Of course these rags do not seem to confirm 
my words,” he added with a degree of bitterness : 
“but it is so, nevertheless.” 

Dr. Ferney saw that the poor old man had really 
a respectable look, despite his miserable garb; and 
moreover he spoke like a decently educated person, 
and in atone of sincerity. Ferney accordingly 
directed the policemen to lead him into his house; 
and opening the door with the latch-key, he gave 
them admittance. Tho old man was borne into the 
dining-room, where ho was deposited upon the sofa; 
and tho officers took their departure. The servants 
had long been in bed: but Dr. Ferney hastened to 
procure refreshments, which he set before the object 
of his gencrosity. <A glass of wine aided to revive 
the unfortunate old man, who poured forth his 
gratitude, not in the snivelling, whining tones of a 
canting hypocrite, but with the genuine sincerity of 
one who felt the immensity of the obligation he 
owed to a benefactor. 

‘‘Come,” said the doctor, “ you are better now— 
and & good night’s rest will help to restore you. 
To-morrow you shall tell mo a little more about 
your circumstances; and I will see if anything can 
be done for you. At all events, you shall not go 
away in those tatters—nor yet with an empty 
pocket.” 

The old man shed tears as the doctor thus ad- 
dressed him: he endeavoured to speak again, but 
could not—for he was overpowered by his emotions. 
Dr. Ferney conducted him to a bed-room, and Jeav- 
ing him there, was about to ascend to his own 
chamber, when a loud and impatient knock at the 
front door sounded through the dwelling. The 
physician was by no means unaccustomed to be 
summoned at any hour in tho night; therefore 
without waiting to let the footman get up and 
answer the knock, he at once hurried down stairs 
again and opened tho street-door. 

“Ah, doctur, you are up! So much the better,” 
said the visitor, who was a tall, aristocratic looking 
man, about thirty-six years of age, and remarkably 
handsome,—with a noble facial outlino of the true 
Roman type. 

A carriage, from which this individyal had just 
alighted, was waiting opposite the door. The 
horses were splendidly caparisoned — the coach- 
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were in handsome liveries—and a woronct appeared 
above the arms painted on the panels. 

“T hope that nothing is amiss, my lord?” said 
Dr. Ferney, in reply to the.visitor’s somowhat exe 


| cited ejaculations. 


“Can you come with me at once?” dem:nded 
tho nobleman. “ Her ladyship-—” 

“Not another word is necessary, my lord. 
will come direotly:”—and tho physician, putting on 
his hat, followed the noble:nan into the carriage, 
which immediately drove away. 

The personage by whose side Dr. Ferney now 
found himself seated, was the [Earl of Castlemaine 
—a nobleman possessed of great wealth, but re- 
puted to be of somewhat singular character and 
eccentric habits. Ie was marricd, and dwelt with 
his wife in a spacious and splendid mansion at 
Kensington. He was soveral ycars older than her 
ladyship, who was not above twenty-three, and of 
great beauty. They had no children; and it was 
whispered that they lived somewhat unhappily to- 
gether. Indced Dr. Ferney, who was their physi- 
sian, had every reason to believe that this rumour 
was based upon truth: for he was woll aware that 
for the last three or four years they had occupied 
separate chambers. Nevertheless, during the day- 
time they were as much together as husband and 
wife usually aro in the higher circles: that is to 
say, they took their ropasts together—they were oc- 
casionally seen riding out in the same carriage—and 
they likewise appeared together in society. The 
Earl of Castlemaine was a man of reserved, and 
even moody disposition,—habitually taciturn, and 
with a countenance which, though so handsome, was 
nevertheless inscrutable in its expression: so that 
in those moments when he appeared gayer than 
at other times, it was difficult for an observer to 
determine whether this gaiety were sincere—and 
in his taciturn moods it was equally impossible to 
obtain a clue to what was passing in his mind. 
His habits were regular—his character was re- 
ported to be unimpeachable—his servants considered 
him to be a good master: but amongst persons of 
hisown rank and standing, altliough he had plenty 
of acquaintances, he had no friends. That is ‘to 
say, he did not seek to cultivate the fricndship of 
any one; and tho inscrutable singularity of his 
character prevented others from endeavouring to 
form a close intimacy with him. 

Although it was thus whispered that Lord and 
Lady Castlemaine lived not together upon the hap- 
piest terms, yet no aspersion was thrown on the 
character.of tho latter. Ier conduct appeared to be 
marked with the strictost propriety: she never dis- 
played t e slightest levity, and though she went 
into society, yet tt rather seemed as if it were in 
fulfilment of one of the inevitable conditions of 
her rank and position, than beca ise sho had any 
taslo for the frivolous gaict:es ard hollow pleasures 
of fushionable life. She never danced —never joined 
those who were seated at the card-tablos—but she 
would play on the piano or the harp, when re- 
quested; and accompany either instrument with 
her voice. She wasa beautiful musician, and sang 
with a delicious sweetness,—in which a kind of 
melancholy pathos was invariably blended with the 
harmony of a voice of a perfect contralto—but a 
contralto that was clouded as if coming from a 


man and two footmen belonging to the equipage, | throat accustomed to stifle and keep«down 
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the gushing emotions of the heart. Her manners, 
though slightly reserved, and always properly dig- 
nified, were affable and unaffected ; she was a lady 
whom everybody possesnng a kind heart, ceuld not 
help liking, and around whom there was a species 
of mysterious interest, investing her as with a 
halo. 

We have said that Lady Castlemaine was beauti- 
fal; and while we are thus introducing her to our 
readers, we may as well pause for afew minutes 
longer to describe her more accurately, She was of 
medium stature, but finely made—uniting richness 
of proportions with an admirable symmetry. The 
superb slope and form of her shoulders, tho least 
thing rounded, but not to mar the uprichtness of 
her figure, suited well the fullness of the bust, the 
contours of which were set off in a noble relief by 
the thinness of the waist. Hor hair was of a dark 
brown, with perhaps the slightest tinge of auburn in 
it; so that it shone with a more velvety gloss in the 
lustre of a drawing-room, or when the sunbeams 
rested upon it. Her eyes were not large, but dark, 
and with their natural fires somewhat subdued into 
softness by tho gencral air of melancholy which per- 
vaded her look. Her nose was quite straight— 
her mouth small and rich: her chin could not be 
called rounded, but was just sufficiently elongated 
to render her countenance a perfect oval. Her 
teeth were white and faultlessly even; and there 
was an excecding beauty and sweetness, though 
mingled with melancholy, in her smile. There was 
accrtain languor about her at times—yet not the 
languor of voluptuousness. In the eye of the liber- 
tine her beauty might,—on account of this very air 
of languor, combined with the richness of her 
charms,—appcar to be of a sensuous type: but the 
closer and more delicato observer could not fail to 
perceive that this Janguor on hor part was that of a 
soft pervasive melancholy which influenced her en- 
tire being. 

We should add to the above explanations, that 
Priscilla—the Christian name of this lady—had 
been married about seven years to Lord Castle- 
maine. She had therefore been conducted to the 
altar when she was only sixteen; and those who 
knew the Earl and his bride at the time, affirmod 
that it was entirely a love-match, and that they 
experienced an undoubted affection for each other. 
But, as already stated, for the last three or four years 


a change appeared to have come over one or both 
' 


of them ; and during this interval they had not only 
occupied distinct chambers, but likewiso separate 
wings of the spacious mansion. What could be the 
cause ot this coolness between a husband and wife 
whose matrimonial career commenced under such 
smiling auspices? No one could conjecture: for 
even in a sphere where the tonguc of scandal was 
ever ready to catch up tho faintest whisper of de- 
traction, and give currency to it with exaggcrations 
growing as it passed from lip to lip—yet not an 
aspersion had been thrown out against the moral 
purity of Lady Castlemaine. Some had supposed 
that her husband’s temper was of a most unfor- 
tunate kind, although he had the good taste and a 
manly dignity sufficient to conceal it before the 
world: but others would object that the natural 
sweetness and amiability of Priscilla’s disposition, 
would lead her to bend and adapt herself to any in- 
firofity of tempor on her husband’s part. To be 
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briof, no ono could satisfactorily account for the 
coolness subsisting between this couple; and it was 
supposed that not even the domestics themselves 


(some of whom had been for years iu his lordship’s 


service) could solve the mystery. 


The reader has now obtained as great an insight 


as we are at prosent enabled to afford, into the 
charfeters and circumstances of the Earl and 
Countess of Castlemaine; and 1t was by tho side 
of this nobleman that Dr. Ferney found himself 
seated in the carriage at about three o’clock in the 
morning, he not having been in bed the whole 
night. For several minutes after they had entered 
the vehicle, there was a profound silence. 
physician could uot help fecling, or at least suspect- 
ing, that there was something more than usually 
singular in the Earl’s look and manner on coming 
to fetch him; and this idea was strengthened in his 
mind when so many minutes elapsed and yet his 
lordship volunteered no more specific explanation 
than he had already hinted at as the motive for 
fetching him. On the other hand, the Hari himself 
appeared to be buried in profound roverie; and 
though by the twilight of dawn the doctor could 
porfectly well discern the countenance of his noble 


The 


companion,—yet, as usual, he could trace no index 
to his thoughts upon his handsome but inscrutable 
countenance. 

“How long is it since you saw Lady Castle. 
maine?” inquired the Barl, at length breaking 
silence, not abruptly, but in a slow, deep, and 


measured voice. 


“As nearly as I can recollect, my lord, it must 


have been two months,” responded the physician. 


“And was 1t to prescribe for her ladyship then, 


that you saw hor?” asked the nobleman. 


“No—I think not, my lord. If you remember, 
it was you yourself, who were unwell at the time.” 

“To be sure—I do recollect. Then it is possibly 
some months—threc or four,’ added the Karl, 
“since you last visited her ladyship profession- 
ally ?” 

“Tt must be at least for so long a pericd as your 
lordship has named,” replied Dr. Ferney. 

The Harl of Castlemaine made no farther remark 
at the moment; but falling back in the carriage, 
he folded his arms over his breast and appeared to 
sink into a moody reverie. He was a man of dark 
complexion, with coal black air, and eyes to match; 
and thus there was something that might almost be 
termed terrible in the aspect of that countenance 
when thus clouded with inscrutable thoughts. The 
doctor eyed him furtively, and could not help think 
ing that there was something wrong, and which 
had caused himself to be thus hurriedly fetched by 
the Earl in person, and at such an hour. Perhaps 
any other individual save Dr. Ferncy would have 
put direct queries upon theso points—or at least 
have inquired what ailed her ladyship: but the 
physician had not the slightest particle uf worldly 
curiosity in his composition—at the same time that 
his feelings were of so delicate a nature that under 
such circumstances as the present, he did not even 
choose to appear inquisitive where no spontaneous 
explanation was at once volunteered. 

The carriage rolled on; and the Harl of Castle. 
maine continued wrapped up in silence and im- 
penetrable gloom. His brows, which were naturally 
high-arched, were contracted,—thus giving a scowl 
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ing look to his face: his lips were compressed—and 


' though the nature of his thoughts could not be 
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decyphered, yet was it full evident that it was no 
agreeable tupic on which he was pondering. The 
doctor, finding that he did not renew the oonversa- 
tion, threw himself back in his corner of the car- 
riage, and gave way to his own reflections. He 
thought of the discovery he had made in respe®&t to 
the anatomized corpse—his visit te Bob Shakerly 
at the knacker’s yard—the old man whom he had 
taken into his house: and he thought likewise, as 
indeed he often and deeply thought, of that un- 
known lady whom he had loved so long, and with 
such a profound, constant, enduring affection ! 

The horses went quick ; and in less than half-an- 
hour from the moment they had started from the 
physician’s house in Conduit Street, the equipage 
dashed through the iron gates of the railings 
fencing the grounds in the midst of which the Earl 
of Castlemaine’s mansion stood. The gas-lamps 
were still burning beneath the portico; and the 
moment the vehicle stopped, the hall-porter opened 
the front-door. Lord Castlemaine alighted, followed 
by the doctor; and he led the way up a splendid 
staircase, into a drawing-room where lights were 
burning. 

Sit down,” said the Earl: “for I must speak to 
you for afew minutes. Her ladyship,” he continued, 
after a brief pause, during which he appeared to 
nerve himself as it were with an effort to give ex- 
pression to what he was compelled to say, “was 
taken ill just now on our return from a party at the 
Duke of Harcourt’s. I do not know that her illness 
is at all dangerous—I do not think it is: and his 
lips curled strangely as he thus spoke—it might be 
in scorn—it might be with other emotions—but 
which it was impossible to decide. “At all events, 
doctor,” he continued, “you will soon ascertain: 
and observe! I desire that you communicate to me 
the exact truth.” 

“ Wherefore, my lord, should you address me in 
this manner?” asked the physician, with a certain 
dignity not unblended with indignation in his looks. 
“Tf you have no faith in me, I cannot consider it 
an honour that you have called me in upon this 
occasion.” 

“‘ My dear Dr. Ferney, you must not be angry 
with me,” said the Earl of Oastlemaine, taking the 
physician's hand and pressing it with more warmth 
than he was generally accustomed to display. “ But 
perhaps you will understand me better presently. 
You can now ascend to her ladysbip’s chamber—you 
know the way—I shall await you here.” 

The physician accordingly quitted the drawing- 
room ; and mounting the next flight of stairs, reached 
@ landing whence two long, carpetted, and splen- 
didly decorated corridors branched off — one to 
the right wing of the building, the other to the 
left. In the latter, and at the extremity of the 
corridor leading thither, the Earl of Castlemaine's 
own private chambers were situated : while pre- 
cisely at the opposife extremity—namely, in the 
right wing—was the elegant suite of apartments oc- 
cupied by her ladyship. Dr. Ferney, who knew the 
way well, turned into the brilliantly lighted corridor 
leading to the rooms of the Countess ; and passing 
by some admirable specimens of sculpture—some im- 
mense Chinese vases, exhaling perfumes—and some 
muller ones filled with flowers, he reached the door 


of the ante-chamber. Knocking gently, it was im- 
mediately opened by the principal lady’s-maid of 
the Countess. She was a woman of about forty— 
highly respectable—discreet and reserved-—not given 
to gossipping nor scandal—and devotedly attached 
to her mistress. She was weeping—and, indeed, 
looked much distressed. The moment the door was 
opened, the doctor’s ear caught wild and delirious 
cries; and he recognised the voice of Lady Castie- 
maine. 

‘“‘Is your mistress very bad, Mrs. Broughton ?* 
inquired Ferney, as he entered the ante-chamber. 

“Oh, sir—sho is raving. For God's sake, come!” 

Mrs. Broughton accordingly led the physician 
through a sitting-room fitted up with mingled cost. 
liness and taste—thence into a boudoir furnished in 
a still more elegant manner—and thence again into 
8 spacious and handsome bed-chamber, where Lady 
Castlemaine was sitting upon a sofa, giving vent to 
those delirious cries which the doctor had heard, 
and struggling with two of her maids. The elegant 
apparel which she had worn at the ball, had been 
torn off her-—a morning wrapper enveloped her 
form—her hair was hanging in disorder over her 
half-naked shoulders—her face was pale—her fea- 
tures were distorted: there was frensy in ber looks, 
and delirium in her ravings. But the moment Dr. 
Ferney made his appearance, she either recognised 
him, or else became overawed at the presence of a 
man—and instantaneously ceasing her cries, threw 
herself back upon the sofa. _ 

Dr. Ferney bade the two junior maids retire for 
the present, while he remained alone with Lady 
Castlemaine and Mrs. Broughton. Then he spoke 
in soothing tones to her ladyship: but she did not 
appear to comprehend him. She gased in a sort of 
vacant wildness upon his countenance for several 
minutes: then suddenly placing her hands before 
her eyes, she gave a subdued shriek and sank back 
insensible. The proper restoratives were admi- 
nistered; and when the Countess was returning to 
herself, the other maids were summoned from the 
adjoining apartment to convey her to her couch. 
Scarcely however was she deposited in the bed, when 
the ravings of her delirium broke forth anew: and 
Dr. Ferney wrote a prescription whieh he desired 
might be sent off to the nearest chemist's at once. 
The two junior maids were again dismissed from the 
room; and when they had retired, Dr. Ferney, 
taking advantage of a temporary lull on the unfor- 
tunate lady's part, said, “Tell me, Mrs. Broughton, 
how all this came about.” 

“My lord and her ladyship,” replied the woman, 
scarcely able to subdue ber sobs as she spoke, “re- 
turned home at about a quarter to two o'clock, from 
Harcourt House; but the moment her ladyship 
alighted from the carriage, she was seized with a 
fainting fit—and his lordship taking her in his 
arms, bore her up-stairs to this chamber. I and the 
other maids, not hearing the carriage arrive, were 
not immediately in attendance. But I was the first 
to come hither; and I found his lordship tearing off 
my lady's apparel to give her air.”’————Here Mrs. 
Broughton hesitated for a few moments, and then 
added in a low voice and with hesitating manner, 
“Soon afterwards his lordship suddenly broke 
away, saying that he would fetch the doctor: and 
then, air, he went for you.” 

* T understand,” observed the physician. * 
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Some more conversation took place between him- 
self and Mrs. Broughton, but which we noed not | CHAPTER LXIX. 
lay before the reader. In half-an-hour the medi-| rx srrtup LADY AND THE OPERA-DANCER. 
eine for which he had sent, was brought : but in the | 
meantime the delirium of the Countess had broken IT was about noon—on the day following the evens 
forth anew—and it was with some difficulty that she ing of Harold Staunton’s interview with Emily 
could be forced to take the composing draught. At Archer at Evergreen Villa—that Lady Saxondale 
length however it was poured down her throat ; and was walking by herself along the bank of the Trent 
in a few minutes its effects became visible in the lull | ata short distance from the castle. She was pon- 
of her excited mind which followed. | dering upon many subjects, few if any of which were 

The physician remained with her ladyship for | very pleasurable—and least of all the one for which 
another half-hour, and having given Mrs. Broughton | she had specially despatched Lord Harold Staunton 
certain requisite instructions, he quitted tho sick | ; to London. Her ladyship could not blind her eyes 
chamber, promising to return again by noon. He to the fact that within the last few weeks the 
then descended to the drawing-room, where he had _, aspect of her affairs had become most threatening: 
left the Earl of Castlemaine, and whom he found the sky of her destiny had grown suddenly overcast 
walking to and fro, with his arms folded across his |—and from every quarter did the storm of calami- 
chest, and his looks bent down. He did not imme: : ties threaten to burst forth. Within this interval a 
diately perceive the physician: for the room was | new crime had been perpetrated, which weighed 
spacious, and the door opened noiselessly. The | upon her conscience notwithstanding that iron 








doctor accosted him; and the Earl, stopping sud- 
denly short, bent upon him a look which, with all 
the power of his piercing dark eyes, seemed to 
search into his very soul. 

“Dr. Ferney, what is the matter with her lady- 
ship?” he demanded, in a deep hollow voice—so 
changed indeed from its natural tones, that if the 
physician had heard it in the dark, he would not 
have recognised it. 

“Her ladyship is exceedingly ill,” was the re- 
sponse rendered by Ferney; “and must be kept as 
quiet as possible. I have given Mrs. Broughton 
the fullest instructions-——” 

“But what is it?” exclaimed the Earl, now 
manifesting impatience. 

“TI hope and trust,” answered the physician, 


resolution of soul which she possessed, and which 
often rose superior even to the qualms of the secret 
monitor within. And then, too, she had fallen from 
that pedestal of female honour and chastity upon 
which, since her husband’s death nineteen years 
back, she had stood so proudly. Yes—she had fallen 
in a manner but little calculated to mitigate the 
sense of self-degradation! Had she fallen to throw 
herself into the arms of him whom she loved—th: 
arms of William Deveril—it would have been differ 

ent: but she had fallen, only to sink into the em- 
brace of one whom she hated—Lord Harold Staun- 
ton! This was a fall, therefore, accompanied by 
utter humiliation; and though she was inspired not 
by any true principle of virtue, yet her pride was 
deeply wounded. She felt that she was sacrificed to 


“that her ladyship will in a few hours become com- | terrorism, and not to love: she had yielded herself 
posed and regain the powers of her intellect. But | up to expediency, and not to passion; and these 
I charge your lordship to avoid anything that may | reflections were acoompanied by a profound sense of 





excite her. If this advice be not attended to, I will 
not answer for her reason—no, nor yet for her life. 
She is in a more dangerous state than your lofdship 
ere now appeared to imagine.” 
“But what is it, I again ask?” ejaculated the 
1; and an indescribable expression, which had 
something demoniac in it, passed convulsively over 
his dark countenance. 
Tad 


“Her lad the physician, 
evidently trembled lest the announcement he 

to make should not be a pleasant on—or rather he 
had the certainty that it would not,—“her ladyship 
is in a way to become a mother.” 

“ Ah, I thought so! Enough, ductor :”—and the 
Earl of Castlemaine instantaneously became sternly 
and unnaturally cold. ‘Of course you will come 
and see her soon again ?” 

“T have intimated to Mrs. Broughton that I shall 
return about noon: but if any threatening symp- 
toms should arise, I must at once be sent for.” 

“No doubt, doctor,” responded the Karl, who was 
still cold, severe, and ominously implacable. “I 
“oid ae my carriage to wait to convey you 


Dr. Ferney then took his leave; and entering tho 
vehicle, was speedily whirled back to his own man- 
mon. But during the ride thither, he reflected sor- 
rowfully and with apprehension, upon the circum- 
stances of the case which had thus required his 
presence. 
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self-loathing. 

And now, too, she asked herself if Lord Harold’s 
mission should tail, what course was she to adopt? 
It was but too evident that Mr. Gunthorpe was 
resolved, on Deveril’s to pursue extreme mea- 
sures. Ob! how she hated that Mr. Gunthorpe. 
how bitterly—deeply—cordially, did she hate him! 
How she would have rejoiced to be enabled to in- 
flict upon him some direful vengeance! Again, too, 
she could not help thinking that there had been 
something singular in Florina’s conduct towards 
her for the last two or three days :—nothing very 
pointed—no overt display of aversion or pique—but 
a certain cold reserve, the cause of which her lady- 
ship could not conjecture. Nay, more—the ex- 
perienced eye of Lady Saxondale had even discerned 
an inward struggling on Florina’s part, to conceal, 
if not to conquer, that coldness—but without suc- 
cess. It was evident therefore that the young 
damsel had learnt something concerning her: or 
was it mere vexation, because Lady Saxondale had 
exposed William Deveril amongst all her fashionable | 
acquaintances? No: this could scarcely be the — 
solution of Florina’s coldness: for the young 
maiden’s demeanour towards her ladyship, had not 
been that of an uniform reserve ever since the first 
day when Lady Saxondale told her story of Deveril’s 
alleged impropriety: but it was a change of conduct 
that Florina had manifested only within the past 
two or three days. 
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Altogether, Lady Saxondale’s reflections werc received fresh remittances from me?” demanded 
very far from being of an agreeable character, as | Lady Saxondale impaticntly. 
sho took her rambles along tho bank of the river., “The girl showed a spirit for which I was not pre- 
She had come forth alone, for the purpose of com- pared—and she demanded no less a sum than—— 
muning with herself, Mr. Hawkshaw was with : But I shall frighten you with the amount.” 
Juliana and Florina in the garden: Lady Mac-,; “Name it—name it!” cried her ladysbip. 
donald had remained in-doors to read her books or; “Ten thousand pounds.” 
amuse herself with her knitting: and thus there| Lady Saxondale stopped short in the stupor of 
was no one to intrude upon her ladyship’s solitary | amazement. 
walk. “ Yes—such is her exorbitance,” continued Lord 
It was noon, we said; and the patrician lady had | Harold: then in a tone of increased vexation, he 
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‘rambled to a distance of about a mile from the | added, “Altogether my visit to her was an unfortu- 
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castle, when she was suddenly aroused from her | nate onc. Sho would not negotiate with me, but 
roveric by the noise of an approaching equipage; | declared that she would come direct to you. I 
and looking towards the road, sho perceived a} thought that if 1 could procure possession of the 
post-chaise hastening in the direction of the man- | masquerade-dress we might defy hcr—or at least 


sion. It was evident that she herself was observed 
and recogniged by the occupant of that chaise, who 
thrusting his head out of the window, ordered the 
postilion to stop. He then quickly alighted; and 
Lady Saxondale af once saw that it was Lord 
Harold Staunton ) 

Her first thought was one of joy and satisfaction, 
-—believing that he had successfully accomplished 
bis mission: but her second reficction was the very 
reverse—for it struck her that as he approached, 
there was nothing reassuring upon his countenance. 

“ Have you succeeded ?” she at once said, without 
a single word of prefatory grecting: “tell me, have 
you sueceedad ?” 

“Tam compelled to say that I have not,” he re. 
plied. “1 have travelled post since the middle of 
the night——” 

“Theu you have very disagreeable intelligence 
fur me?” interrupted her ladyship, becoming pale, 
and gazing fixedly and searchingly upon Marold’s 
countenance. “Speak !—you must of course per- 
ccive how uscless—indced, how worse than useless 
it will be to mislead me.” 

“1 have no such intention,” rosponded Staunton, 
somewhat sharply. ‘ Docs not the speed with 
which J have travelled sufiicicntly prove that I con- 
sider your interests identical with my own ?” 

“Then, without more words, explain what has 
happened.” 

“You may expect a visit from Emily Are 
cher——~” 

“The dancing-girl—Kdmund’s mistress |” ojacu- 
Jated Lady Saxondale, with mingled excitement 
and disdain. 

“Yes: and if I mistake not, she will be here this 
evening But rest assured, Harriet,” continued 
Staunton, “that it is through no understanding 
with moe nor any arrangement on my part, that she 
Is cou 1g.” 

“Then you must have managed mattors very 
badly,” rejoined Lady Saxondale; ‘ and the pro- 
mises you held out of settling this business, have 
proved delusive enough.” 

“TI could not foresee the turn that things would 
take,” answered Staunton. “I did my best. Of 


Alfred, my valet, we can make sure; and there is | 


one thing satisfactory in respect to Kmily Archer— 
that she has not gossipped upon the subject. But 
she is mercenary as a Jewess, and is resolved to ex- 
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bring her more easily to terms. I accordingly con- 
trived to steal up to her chamber, where I scarched 
for the dress. Iwas unsuccessful. By some means 


| or another, Edmund's suspicions were excited that 


there was a rival in the house; and he discovered 
me in that chamber. There was an explosion—a 
quarre]———”” 

“Ah! you have quarrelled with Edmund ?”’ said 
Lady Saxondale. 

“ Yes—and he bade me observe that for decency’s 
sake I was never again to set foot within either the 
town-mansion or the Lincolnshire castle. And now 
you know everything.” 

Lady Saxondale made no immediate response, 
but reflected deeply fur soveral minutes. If the as- 
pect of her affairs had scomed perplexing previous 
to Lord Harold’s return, it now appeared ten thou- 
sand times more threatcning. What was she to do? 
how was sho to act? The circumstances in which 
sho was placed required leisure for the most serious 
meditation. 

“You had better return to the chaise and pro- 
ceed on to the castle,” she at length said to her 
companion. “No one there need know that you 
alighted to speak to me; and when we meet pre- 
sently, it will be as if I were previously unaware of 
your return.” 

“Perhaps we shall not have anothcr opportunity 
of conversing alone together, ere you receive Emily 
Archer’s threatened visit.” 

“We can decide upon nothing till I have seen 
hes,” rejoined Lady Saxondale. “It will be time 
enough then to deliberate upon the course that is to 
be pursued.” 

“You are cold—distant—reserved, Harriet,” said 
Staunton. 

“How would you have me be towards you ?” de- 
manded Lady Saxondale, still speaking in a glacial 
voice: then, as her tones suddenly changed into 
mocking accents, and as a smile of withering irony 
writhed her lips, she said, ‘“ I imagine that if the 
exposure which we have been trying to ward off, 
should take placo—if William Deveril and Mr. 
Gunthorpe should pursue their law-process and 
overwhelm me with shame and dishonour,—I sup- 
pose, Lord Harold, that you will not then be so very 
anxious to accompany me to the altar P” 

“ What have you to fear if Emily Archer can 
be silenced?” asked Staunton, not giving a direct 


tort a much larger sum than I could possibly have | reply to the question so homely put. 
_ anticipated.” 


“And wherefore could you not write to me upon 


the subject ? why not keep her in London until you| with fire flashing from her eyes. 
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“ But think you that I will submit to the ex- 
tortions of that woman?” exclaimed her ladyship, 
“What F tas 
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thousand pounds! and who knows but that she 
will double the amount of her demands when she 
finds that I yield to her first stipulation? No— 
Emily Archer must be dealt with in some other 
way. And now return to your chaise. It is useless 
wo prolong the discourse at present.” 

With these words Lady Saxondale turned 
abruptly round, and began retracing her steps 
towards the castle. Lord Harold Staunton stood 


irresolute for nearly a minute; and he was half 


inclined to rejoin her ladyship and seek an expla- 
nation of those ominous words to which she had just 
given utterance. But with a cold shudder he feared 


to have their meaning completely cleared up; and 


therefore hurrfed back to the chaise, which quickly 
conveyed him on to the castle, 

As he alighted at the ontrance-gates, ho met his 
sister Florina, who had discreetly left Juliana and 
Mr. Hawkshaw to walk by thomselves in the 
garden, knowing that the latter was paying his 
court to the former. 

‘Ah, Flo!” said Harold, in the usual careless, 
indifferent manner with which he was accustomed 
to treat his sistor. ‘“ Lounging about by yourself— 
eh P” 


“You have returned unexpectedly, have you 
not ?” inquired Florina, with a look of somewhat 
anxious scrutiny at her brother’s appearance, 
which sufficientiy indicated that he had not been 


in bed all night. 


“‘Oh! I was desirous to get back,” he answered, 
assuming an off-hand manner. ‘You know, when 
I went away I promised to rejoin you as soon as 


possible. But you look strange, Florina? Has 
anything happened? What is the matter ?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” replied the young damsel. 
“You seem as if you required rest,—you have 
doubtless travelled all night——-” 

“Yos—I shall go and lie down for an hour or 
two:”—and thus speaking, Lord Harold Staunton 
hastened into the castle. 

“Oh, my poor unhappy brother!” murmured 


Florina to herself, as she turned abruptly away and 


proceeded along the bank of the river. “ What 
Will become of you, if you are indeed, as I suspect, 
by some means ensnared in the meshes of Lady 
Saxondalo ?” 

Hours passed away — evening came—and the 
company at the castle assembled at the dinner-tadle. 
Mr. Hawkshaw had been invited to remain: and 
he of course sat noxt to Juliana, towards whom his 
attentions were so marked that Lord Harold Staun- 
ton had no difficulty in perceiving he was paying 
his court to her. Jady Saxondale did the honours 
of the table with her wonted display of good-breeding ; 
and it would have been difficult for a casual observer 
to discern the agitation of a troubled soul beneath 
that external self-possession. Florina was silent 
and pensive: for not even Deveril’s parting injunc- 
tion, that she was to dissemble for a short period 
the unpleasant thoughts which his revelations had 
excited in her mind, could lead the young damsel so 
far to play the hypocrite as to appear joyous or gay 
wlen sie was receiving the hospitality of a woman 
whom she alike dreaded and loathed, and while she 
was trembling for the welfare of a brother whom 
she knew to be ensnared in that designing woman’s 
trammels. 

After dinner the whole party descended into the 
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garden, where they soon divided themselves into 
couples— Juliana and Mr. Hawkshaw pairing off 
into one avenue—Lady Macdonald and Florina into 


another— and Lord Iarold Staunton remaining 
alone with Lady Saxondale. But scarcely had the 
two last-mentioned thus found themselves togethcr 
—and ere a single syllable of any consequence had 
passed between thom—the sounds of a travelling 
equipage dashing up to the castle, but concealed 
from thoir view by the trees, reached their ears. 

“This is doubtless the Opera-dancer,” said Lady 
Saxondale. “If so, I shall see her alone. Do not 
attempt to make your appearance: for after all you 
have told me, I question whether she would be over 
well pleased to meet you.” 

“But what course do you purpose to adopt ?” 
inquired Harold, gazing earnestly upon Lady Sax- 
ondalo’s countenanco. 

“TI must be entirely guided by circumstances,” 
rejoined her ladyship. 

A domestic now made his appearance, with the 
intimation that a lady, who had just arrived in a 
post-chaise, sought an immediate interview with the 
mistress of the castle. 

“Did she give hor card or name?” asked Lady 
Saxondale, with perfect self-possession. 

‘No, my lady,” roturned the domestic. “She 
said that as she was unknown to your ladyship, it 
was useless to do so.” 

“TI will see her,” said Lady Saxondale: and she 
accordingly re-entered the castle, the footman indi- 
cating the apartment to which the visitress had 
been shown. 

As the door was thrown open and Lady Saxondale 
crossed the threshold of that room, she armed her. 
self with all her patrician dignity—invested herself 
with all hor haughty prido; and drawn up to her 
full height—stately as a queen, yet elogant and 
graceful in all her movements—sho accusted the 
visitress, who rose from the seat which she had taken. 
At a glance Lady Saxondalo scanned her from head 
to foot. She saw that she was handsome—that she 
was dressed with more magnificence than taste—and 
likewise that she possessed a hardihood and an 
effrontery well calculated for the business upon 
which she had come. Indeed, the spirit of the 
visitress was such as to preveut her from expe- 
ricncing the slightest embarrassment on finding 
herself in the presence of the haughty and brilliant 
Lady Saxondale, whom however she regarded, with 
some little degree of curiosity; for though she had 
occasionally seen her in her box at the Opera, and 
also in her carriage in the park, yet this was tho 
first time that sho had ever looked her face to face. 

“Whom have I the pleasure of addressing f” 
inquired her ladyship, with a cold politeness, and 
seeming as if she entertained not the slightest idea 
of who her visitress was. 

“Perhaps your ladyship may have heard of 
Mademoiselle D’Alembert ?” 

“No, never—at least not to my present recollec. 
tion,” responded Lady Saxondale, pretending to 
reflect, as if she were taxing her memory: and still 
by remaining standing, she sought to keep the dans. 
euse standing likewise. 

‘And yet I have seen your ladyship at the Italian 
Opera,” resumed Miss Archer, whose pride was hurt 
at the thought of her name being so utterly un- 
known to Lady Saxondale. 





“Tt may be so: but one of course does not know 
everybody who frequents places of public amuse- 
ment.” . 

“Qur conversation is likely to be a long one,” 
said Emily; “and as I am fatigued with travelling 
by railway and by post-chaise, you will permit me 
to be seated :”—-saying which, she deposited herself 
in a free and easy manner upon a sofa, and un- 
fastened the ribbons of her bonnet to give herself air 
—for the evening was close ard sultry. 

“ Now perhaps,” observed Lady Saxondale, like- 
wise taking a seat, but with a cold, distant, formal 
air, as if to rebuke the familiarity which her visi- 
tress scemed inclined to display,—“ now porhaps, 
you will have the goodness to inform me for what 
purpose you have sought this interview.” 

“Doos your ladyship really mean me to un- 
derstand,” exclaimed Emily, “that my namo is 
unknown to you? Well, of that no matter. I 
will speedily explain who I am. At the Italian 
Opera I am Mademoiselle D’Alembert—where I 
condescend to dance, apparently for the diversion of 
such as your ladyship who lounge in the boxes, but 
in reality because it suits my whim and gratifics my 
pride. But at my own house, Evergreen Villn— 
where I live in excellent style~my name is Mies 
Archer; and it is as Miss Archer that I now intro- 
duce myself to your ladyship. I may add that your 
eon Lord Saxondale has recently been a very inti- 
mate friend of mine—until last night, when I picked 
a quarrel] with him for the express purposo of caus- 
ing a lasting breach between us. A certain Lord 
Harold Staunton,” pursued Emily, with a significant 
and half-malicious smile, “who I believe is well 
known to your ladyship, can explain these particu- 
lars tho next time you see him.” 

The danscuse delivered herself of this speech in 
a sort of half-flippant, half-familiar manner, which 
stirred the proud soul of Lady Saxondale to its 
nethermost depths; and she looked coldly stern and 
supremely haughty as she bent her gaze upon Miss 
Archer. 

“You have introduced yourself, it is truo,” said 
hor ladyship: “ but the object of your visit is as yet 
unexplained.” 

“It ia really difficult for me to believe that your 
ladyahip has no suspicion of the object of my visit,” 
resumed Emily: “but if it be eo, explanations are 
easily given. In short, your ladyship has only to 
reflect whether there be anything at all peculiar in 
respect to yourself and Lord Harold Staunton, in 
order to arrive at a complete idea of my purpose.” 

* You are speaking in a manner which is almost 
sufficient to induce me to order you from my pre- 
eonce.” 

“‘No~—your ladyship will do nothing of the kind,” 
was Emily Archer’s coolresponse. “I can read the 
human countenance well enough; and at this mo- 
ment while I am addressing you, there is a certain 
trouble in your’s—though I must confess that it 
would escape the notice of any one who was not a 
| very close observer. Now, in plain terms,” con- 
tinued Miss Archer, “I am confident that you do 
know that Lord Harold Staunton called upon me 
last night in London and made certain proposals 
to me. Ho offered mo monies which could not 
havo possibly been his own, and which you must 
have therefore placed in his hands—or at least pro- 
anised to furnish for a particalar purpose.” 
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Lady Saxondale bit her lip with a vexation which 
she could not possibly control. She had endea- 
voured to overawe the dansense—to brow-beat her 
—to reduce her, in short, to that state of sub- 
mission in which it would be comparatively casy to 
dictate her own terms, instead of having terms dic- 
tated to herself. But in this aim she was frus- 
trated by the cool self-possossion—we might almost 
say the impudent offrontery, of Mademoiselle 
D’Alembert: and therefore her ladyship perceived 
it to be necessary to go upon quite another tack. 

“Will you, in a few words,” she said, “tell me 
precisely what you demand? There need be no 
farther explanation between us in the form of pre- 
face or prelude. I am well aware—indeed I do not 
attempt to deny, that there is some foolish and 
absurd scandal existing against me in certain 
quarters; and unfortunately my own son has, in 
his natural thoughtlessness, given encouragement 
to it. It were easy for me to'ridicule the scandal 
and scorn the scandalmongevs; but the world is 
so wicked, that it is not always prudent to make 
light of such matters; and therefore, if your stipu- 
lations be at all reasonable, I do not know that I 
shall refuse to accode to them.” 

“T require ten thousand pounds,” replied Emily 
Archer; “on which condition I will give up a certain 
dress that I have in my possession.” 

“ Your terms are exceedingly high, Miss Archer,” 
responded Lady Saxondale: “although, as a matter 
of course, the sum you have named is but a trifling 
one to me.” 

“Oh! in that case,” exclaimed the danseuse, “I 
cannot consent to bate one farthing; and indeed 
your ladyship ought to be very much obliged to me 
for not doubling the amount of my demand.” 


“Were yon to hint at such a thing,’’ rejoined 

her ladyship, ‘“‘I would close the negotiation 

et once. But so far as ten thousand pounds 

go I will offer no objection. You have the 
s with you, you say.” 

““I% is in the post-chaiso which has brought 
me hither from Lincoln. My maid, who accom- 
panied me, has it in charge.” 

“You must be well aware, Miss Archer,” 
resumed Lady Saxondale, “ that I have not so 
large a sum as ten thougand pounds in the 
castle at this moment.”’ 


“Your ladyship’s cheque upon your London 
bauker will fully answer the purpose,”’ observed 
the danseuse. 


“That I cannot give. My bankers would be 
surprised at my drawing s0 a draught in 
favour of a young lady engaged at the Opera. 
It would be immediately believed that I was 
encouraging my son in & certain course to which 
I will no farther allude. To-morrow I can pro- 
cure the money in notes and gold from my 
banker at Gainsborough; and therefore,’”’ con- 
tinued hor ladyship, ‘if you do not mind wait- 


ing in Linco ire until to-morrow even- 
ing——” 

“Oh! I have not the slightest objection,” ex- 
claimed Emily. “It will suit mo well. I will 


return at once to Lincoln. Nanc your own 
hour, Lady Saxondale, when I can meet you 
here to-morrow.” 

“You cannot be at all surprised if I adopt 
somo—as I think, necessary—precaution in re- 


‘spect to this second interview which must take 
e o? 


“Stipulate your own conditions ; they shall 
be attended to.” © 
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Lady Saxondale appeared to reflect for some 
minutes: and then she said, “It must be at a 
somewhat late hour to-morrow evening when our 
interview takes place; and it cannot be within the 
castle-walls. I should be exposed to a thousand 
disagreeable suspicions if you were to visit me here 
again. As it is, I shall have to invent some excuse 
19 account for your present appearance here. Do 
you think, however, that your maid—whom you say 
you have with youin your chaiso—is likely to gossip 
with my domestics P” 

“I am convinced sho will not, my lady. I gave 
no name on my arrival; and therefore you may 
recognise every inclination on my part to con- 
duct this nogotiation with os much delicacy as 
possible, In the first place, my servant does not 
know the object of my coming, nor what the 
masquerade-dress we have brought with us has to 
do with my visit; and in the second place, she 
will not mention my name to your servants, even if 
they speak to her while she waits in the chaise.” 

“TI thank you, Miss Archer, for these assurances,” 
resumed Lady Saxondale, whose tone and look had 
gradually been displaying mure affability and con- 
descension since that point in the discourse at which 
she went off on her new tack. “Iam now better 
able to suggest the requisite arrangements for our 
interview of to-morrow evening. In the first place, 
you must remove to-morrow from Lincoln to Gains- 
borough. This latter town is but a few miles dis- 
tant from the castle; and there is a pleasant walk 
along the bank of the river, so that without even 
inquiring your way, you cannot possibly mistake it. 
Will you to-morrow evening—say at about half-past 
nine o’clock—mect me on the bank of tho river 
midway between Gainsborough and the castleP— 
and the matter can bo settled atonce. I shall come 
provided with the money: you on your part will 
have the masquerade-dress.” 

“But your ladyship has no objection that I should 
be accompanied by my maid ?” 

“Not the slightest—on condition that you do not 
tell her whom it is that you are to meet: for how- 
ever trustworthy you may consider her, I by no 
means wish to place myself in her power.” 

‘May she not recognize your ladyship P” 

“Not through the dark veil that I shali wear— 
nor in the disguise that I shall adopt in my apparel 
altogether.” 

“But are thera no other means, Lady Saxon- 
dale,” inquired Emily Archer, not altogether relish- 
ing the extreme mystery of the arrangement, “by 
which the negotiation can be completed? If, for 
instance, I were to meet you at Gainsborough to- 
morrow when you visit your banker-———” 

“No, Miss Archer—I am so well known at 
Gainsborough that I cannot risk being talked 
about. Unless indeed the whole affair be managed 


with the utmost secrecy, it will not be worth my : 


while to give one single shilling to seal your lips.” 

“Then be it as your ladyship has decided,” re- 
joined Emily. “For my part I do not object to 
whatsoever precautions your ladyship chooses to 
take,’’ 

“You must understand that they are indis- 
pensably necessary,” said Lady Saxondale, “But 
one word more. If you maintain the strictest 
secrecy in respect to all these preceedings—and if 
at the end of ayear from the present time you have 
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kept in your own bosom whatsoever you know 
concerning my affairs—you may present yourself 
again to me, and I will give you five thousand 
pounds more as a final and closing reward.” 

“Your ladyship may depend upon me,” exclaimed 
Emily, scarcely able to conceal her joy at these 
golden results of her negotiation. ; 

She then rose to take her leave—first however 
advancing up to one of the splendid mirrors in the 
apartment, and tying the strings of her coquettish 
French bonnet: then with a theatrical curtsey, 
which mado tho ample folds of her rich satin dress 
swell out like a balloon all around her, Mademoiselle 
d’Alembert quitted the apartment. She descended 
to the post-chaise which was waiting; and taking 
her seat inside the vehicle, from which her attendant 
soubrette had not alighted, was speedily on her 
way back again to Lincoln. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
THE THOROUGH-BEBD. 


Ow tho following day Mr. Hawkshaw arrived to 
lunch at Saxondalg Castle, shortly after one o’clock, 
according to invitation given him by tho lady of the 
mansion herself ere he took his departure on the 
previous evening. He came on a most splendid 
thorough-bred horse, of which he had spoken the 
day before, and concerning which Lord Harold 
had expressed some degree of curiosity. During 
luncheon, Staunton renewed the conversation rejative 
to the horse; and Mr. Hawkshaw launched Yorth 
into enthusiastic eulogies of its brilliant quulities, 
—at the same time describing it as one which only 
a fearless rider would venture to mount. 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord Harold, with a smile, 
“you are not aware, Mr. Hawkshaw, ‘hat I am 
considered by my friends to be a most excellent 
equestrian; and if you will permit mo the oppor. 
tunity<after luncheon, I will convince you whether 
I am afraid to take your horse at the highest 
gate we can find in the fields round about.” 

“TI request, Harold, that you will not be se 
foolish,’ said Florina, who, notwithstanding her 
diminished opinion of her brother’s rectitude of 
principle and worth of character, nevertheless still 
entértained for him too great a sisterly regard not 
to be frightened at this proposcd venture on his 

art, 

“And I also must interpose my authority,” said 
Lady Macdonald: “that is to say, if I possess any 
—which indeed I hope I do. For people in our 
sphere of life———” 

“My dear aunt,” interrupted Staunton,—“ and 
you also, Florina, I cannot possibly listen to your 
fears: or rather you must permit mo to tell you 
both that they are quite unfounded. Have I not 
been out hunting often P did I not ride at the cele 
brated Dunchurch steeple-chase ?” 

“ But, my lord,” said Lady Saxondale, with an 
air of grave remonstrance, “TI think that your aunt 
and dear Flo have given you most excellent advice; 
and if you will allow mo to add the weight of mine, 
I must beg that you think no more of riding Mr. 
Hawkshaw’s horse—at least not for the purpose 
of taking any desperate leaps.” 

“What does Mr. Hawkshaw himself say ?”’ 
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asked Juliana. “For he of course is the best judge 
respecting the danger to be incurred.” 

“You shall see me take a gate first,” replied the 
Squire; “and then you four ladies can constitute a 
jury to decide whether Lord Harold shall attempt 
the same achievement.” 

“Indeed, if there be any danger,” said Juliana, 
throwing a look of alarm upon her lover, “I can- 
not think of permitting even you to try the feat.” 

“Danger, my dear Miss Fareficld!” exclaimed 
the Squive, at tho same time rewarding her with 
8 look of grateful rapture: “there is nono for a 
really good horseman.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Lady Saxondale, “I would 
much rather that Lord Harold should follow the 
advice which his aunt and sister have given him. It 
is foolish to run risks of this kind.” 

“Well, we shall sce,” ejaculated Harold, rising 
from his seat. “Como, Mr. Hawkshaw—you and 
I will go down to the stables and have the horse 
brought out; and the ladies will perhaps join us 
presently in the park.” 

No objection was offercd to this proposal, and the 
two gentlemon accordingly withdrew. The ladies 
then ascended to their chambers to put on their 
walking attire; and in about half-an-hour they all 
four traversed the gardens and entered the park, 
where Mr. Hawkshaw was already mounted on his 
splendid horse, showing off its pacos to Lord Harold 
Staunton, who admired the animal exceedingly. 

“Let us proceed,” said tho Squire, “towards yon- 
der palings. There is a fivo-barred gate in that 
barrier.” 

Juliana walked by the side of the steed which her 
admirer rode: and true to the tactics which sho had 
so skilfully adopted, first to captivate and after- 
wards to secure Mr. Hawkshaw’s heart, she talked 
to him of nothing else but his favourite steed. 

“ Pray, Harold,” said Florina, taking her brother’s 
arm, “do not attempt anything rash. Do not, I 
besecch you! An accident so soon occurs.” » 

“ How is it, Flo,” inquired Staunton, ‘* that you 
arc s0 very anxious conccrning me all of a 
*sudden ?” 

“ How can you talk in this mannor, Harold ?” 
said his sister, gazing up at him reproachfully as 
she walked by his side. 

“Oh! I thought you woro rather cool t& mo 
yesterday after my return—and likewise this morn- 
ing. I did not know, however,” continued Staunton, 
“in what way I had offended you——” 

* But whatsoever amount of offenco you might 
give mo, Harold,” interrupted his sister, “I should 
still bo anxious concerning you all the same; and 
therefore I beg that you will undertako nothing 
rash. Of courso I am no judge of horses; but it 
scems to me that Mr. Hawkshaw’s is very spirited, 
and that it is one which only a person accustomed to 
ride it, and who therefore knows it well, ought to 
attempt any bold feat with.” 

“Well, my dear Flo,” returned Harold carelessly, 
“we shall see all about it presently. Pray don’t 
alarm yourself beforehand.” . 

Lady Saxondale and Lady Macdonald had followed 
at a little distance, and were conversing on the same 
subject—the former being to all appearances quite 
as averse as the latter that Staunton should take so 

ing 4 leap witha steed which he had never ridden 

re. 
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In a few minutes the palings skirting the park 
wero reached; and a halt was made. There was a 
very high gate in that boundary; and this was the 
one which Mr. Hawkshaw proposed to leap. Ju- 
liana raised her eyes towards him with a look of 
tenderness and alarm—so that the Squire could 
scarcely refrain from bending down and giving ute 
terance to a few words expressive of his rapture at 
the interest which she thus demonstrated on his 
behalf. Yet he did restrain himself; because the 
period which he had prescribed for courtship ere 
avowing his passion, had not yet passed: but then 
he looked all he would have said, and the oloquence 
of his eyes told a tale satisfactory enough to the 
intriguing and selfish Mies Farefield. 

Taking a proper distance—but with the uncon- 
cern and fearlessness of a man who knew perfectly 
well what his horse could do, and what he himself 
might in all safety venture—Squire Hawkshaw gale 
lopped the steed at the gate and cleared it in the 
most beautiful style, to the admiration of those who 
beheld him. Cantering into the middle of the field 
on tho other side of the park-railings, he wheeled 
the horse round—gallopped it back again at the 
gate—and leaped over in tho same admirable man- 
ner as bofore. » 

“There!” he said, springing from tho steed as ho 
reached the spot where the ladies had remained 
standing with Lord Harold: “ you sec that anything 
can be done with this horse.” ° 

‘Then I am sure that I noed not fear to venture,” 
said the young nobleman: and ho advanced to take 
the bridle from the Squire’s hand. 

* No, Harold!’ cried Florina: “do not, I beseech 
you—do not!” 

But by the time she had uttered these words, 
her brother had sprung upon tho horse; and 
gallopping away, he made ao wide circuit, not.only 
to settle himself well upon the animal’s back and 
try its paces for himself, but also to convince the 
Squire that he was no mean equestrian. 

“ Your ladyship need fear nothing,” said Mr, 
Hawkshaw, addressing himself to Florina: “ for 
your brother is quite capable of doing with that 
horse whatsoever I can do.” 

“But you are such a superb rider,” romarked 
Juliana in an undertono, accompanying her com- 
pliment with a tender look. 

“ Lord Harold is as good as I am,” returned the 
Squire, surveying Staunton’s equestrian perform. 
ance with the eye of a connoiscur. “See, ho is 
going to take the gate! Stand back a little. 
Pray, don’t be afraid, ladics! Ican assure you he 
is all safe. It is perfectly right—he knows what 
ho is about. Why, he sits upon the back of that 
horse as if ho formed part of it. There-—away he 
goes |” 

And away Lord Harold did go, clearing the gate 
in as fine a style as Mr. Hawkshaw had alroady 
twice done. But all in an instant shrieks burst 
forth from the ladies, and an ejaculation of alarm 
from tho Squire: for scarcely had Staunton leapt 
the gate, when he disappeared from the horse’s buck 
——the steed gallopped on—and he was left lying in 
the field. 

‘© heaven, he is killed! he is killed!” was the 
wild cry that issued from Fiorina’s lips: and she 
sprang frantically towards the gate. 

“Do not be alarmed, doar Flo,” said Harold, 
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raising himself, but apparently 
aod then he sank back again. 

The gate was opened—and in a moment he was 
surrounded by all the party. He was very pale, 
and looked up with anguish on his countenance. 
Florina threw herself upon her knees by his side, 
while Mr. Hawkshaw assisted her to raise him. 
Lady Macdonald was excessively alarmed—Lady 
Saxondale seemed so—and Juliana was frightened 
as much as it was in her nature to care for anybody. 

“Where are you hurt, Harold? For heaven's 
sake, speak!” cried his sister, full of anguish. ‘Ob, 
do speak, Harold !—tell me where you are hurt.” 

“It is nothing —beyond a mere fall—a few 
bruises,” murmured Staunton, as if with difficulty 
giving utterance to the words. 

Mr. Hawkshaw ran his hands over Lord Harold’s 
arms and then his legs; and finding that he did not 
give veut to any expression of pain, the Squire at 
once concluded that no bones were broken. 

“Stand up, my lord—let us assist you to rise. 
There!” he exclaimed, as he and Florina together 
holped Staunton to regain his feet. “How do you 
feel now P” 

“ Better—much better: I am only bruised. Bun 
and get your horse, Hawkshaw: I can stand alone 
now—or at least supported on my sister’s arm. 
Thanks, dear Flo, for tho kind interest you take in 
me.” 

Mr. Hawkshaw, now perfectly assured that no- 
thing very serious was tho mattcr with Lord Harold, 
hastened in pursuit of tho steed, which he soon 
caught; and on leading it back to the spot where 
the accident had occurred, he found Staunton lean- 
ing against the gate surrounded by the ladies, who 
were receiving his assurances that he only felt very 
much shaken, but that there was nothing serious to 
apprehend. To his sister’s proposal that medical 
assistance should be sent fur, he gave a decisive 
negative,—declaring that he had experienced on 
former occasions more severe falls than the present 
one. 

“The best thing you can do, my lord,” said 
Hawkshaw, “is to get back to the castle and go to 
bed. You must lie up for two or three days, at 
tho end of which time you will be perfectly re- 
covered.” 

“ Decidedly I shall follow your advice,” responded 
Staunton. “Come, let me lean on your arm, Flo— 
and your’s too, aunt: for I feel somewhat weak— 
which is to be expected.” 

“God be thanked it is no worse!” said Lady 
Macdonald, as she gave her nephew her arm, 
while Florina fervently echoed her elderly relative’s 
words. 

“I can’t fancy how the deuce you could have 
manngod it,” said Mr. Hawkshaw, leading his horse 
by the bridle, as the party moved slowly onward 
towards the castle, “You cleared the gate in beau- 
tiful style: nobody could have done it better. I 
watched you as narrowly as possible the whole time ; 
and it seemed to me that when landing on the op- 
posite side, you were as firm in your saddle as at 
the moment the horse made the spring. But all of 
oe you disappeared as if shot by some unseen 


“I myself can acarcely tell how it did occur,” ree 
plicd Harold, spoaking in a voice that seemed very 
feeble and weak. “I don't know whether it was a 
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with great pain ; sudden dizziness, or & loss of balance—or whether 


the horse shied at the moment——”’ 

“No, that I can swear he didn’t!” exclaimed 
Hawkshaw: “he never swerved a hair’s-breadth to 
right or left, but went straight on as he always 
does. However, the harm’s done: and there is no 
more use in talking about it, At the same time, 
my lord, I don’t think that your reputation need be 
considered damaged as a good equostrian: for you 
certainly took the gate gallantly, and there is no 
mistake about that.” 

The party reached the castle; and Lord Harold 
was conducted up to his chamber, where he got to 
bed, declaring his intention of remaining there for a 
day or two. The incident appeared to throw a 
damp upon the spirits of every one—the gloom 
being genuine in some respects, feigned no doubt 
in others. Mr. Hawkshaw, who was a generous 
and frank-hearted man, expressed himself in the 
kindest terms relative to Harold; and two or three 
times in the course of the day he ascended to his 
lordship’s chamber to inquire how he felt. Florina 
would have remained there altogether to attend 
upon her brother: but Harold preferred being left 
alone, as he said that the shock which he had sus- 
tained had left an exceeding drowsiness behind it. 
Mr. Hawkshaw stayed to dinner, which was servod 
up as usual between six and seven o'clock. He and 
Juliana walked out together in the garden aftor- 
wards,—the other ladies remaining in-doors. Be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock the Squire and Miss 
Farefield ascended to the drawing-room, where 
Lady Saxondale, Lady Macdonald, and Florina were 
seated. 

“ How gets on the patient ?” asked the Squire. 
“With your ladyship’s permission I will pay him 
another visit; and then perhaps he will like to be 
left quiet for the rest of the evening.” 

“Do so,” responded Lady Saxondale, to whom 
the remark was addressed. “I will accompany 
yeu. And, Florina—perhaps you will come with 
us P” g 

The three accordingly proceeded to Staunton’s 
chamber; and in answer to thoir querics he said 
that he felt very stiff and sore—that he was much 
bruised—and feared he should be unable to leave 
his chamber for some days. Florina again urged 
the necessity of having professional assistance: but 
her brother said that it was useless—and Mr. Hawk. 
shaw himself did mot consider it to be by any means 
necessary, adding that a good night’s rest would do 
wonders for him. 

“Wo will therefore leave his lordship to his re- 
pose,” said Lady Saxondale. “ The bell-pull is 
within your reach; and I have given orders that 
your slightest wants or wishes are to be attended 
to.” 

“My grateful thanks are due to your ladyship,” 
replied Staunton, with as much respect as if not 
the slightest improper intimacy had ever taken place 
between himself and the splendid mistress of the 
castle. 

Her ladyship, Florina, and Mr. Hawkshaw wished 
Harold good night, and quitted the chamber,—re- 
turning to the drawing-room, where they raported 
to Lady Macdonald and Juliana how the patient 
was getting on. 

“I must now leave you to amuse yourselves as 
best you can for ten minutes or a quarter of «aq 
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hour,” said Lady Saxondale, “ while I repair to the 
Kbvary to write a fow letters.” 

Thus speaking, she quitted the room. But her 
absence was not longer than she had specified; and 
on her return she sat down to join in the conversa- 
tion with her daughter and her guests. 


ome 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


A TRAGEDY. 


It was about half-past eight o'clock on this same 
evening of which we aro speaking, that Mr. Gun- 
thorpe and William Deveril set out on foot from an 
hotel at Gainsborough, where they had arrived 
during the afternoon; and they procecded along the 
bank of.the river towards Saxondale Castle. The 
sun had gone down half-an-hour previously: the 
twilight was waning—the dusk was setting in—but 
by the appearance of the evoning there was no pro- 
bability of the darkness being so great as to render 
the walk by the side of the Trent at all dangerous. 
Deveril, moreover, had been there before, and per- 
fectly remembered the various features of the route. 

“I wonder whether the fellow Chiffin will keep 
his appointment,” said Mr. Gunthorpo, after thoy 
had walked a considerable distance—and it was now 
past nine o’clock. 

“I think there can be no doubt of it,” replicd 
Deveril. “The man is evidently one who will do 
anything for money; and the prospect of receiving 
a large reward from you, sir, will win him over to 
our interests. But really I am quite ashamed when 
I think of all the trouble you are taking on my be- 
half—and what is more still, all the money you are 
spending.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe 
petulantly. “How often am I to tell you not to 
address me in that way? If you over speak tg me 
again in such torms,I shall think that you mean 
intentionally to offend me.” 

& No, my dear sir—you cannot think that: be- 
cause you know it to be impossible. On the con- 
trary, you would doubtless consider it very extra- 
ordinary if I did not express all my gratitude 
towards you. Ah! it was here,” suddenly exclaimed 
Deveril, “that I rescued that strange women from 
drowning; and yonder is the cottage to which we 
were both conveyed. You perceive that glimmering 
light ?” 

‘“‘Yes,” said Mr. Gunthorpe; “and I tell you 
what, William—I feel uncommonly thirsty; and we | 
will just step out of our way that much, and call | 
upon those good peasants. There is plenty of time: 
for Chiffin will of course wait for us. That con- 
founded soup at the hotel in Gainsborough was so 
salt that it has left my throat as dry as if I had 
been eating red herrings.” | 

Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril accordingly turned | 
away from tho bank of the river and approached the 
cottage, which they reached in a few minutes. On 
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again! Walk in, sir. Mother, here is Mr. Deveril 
—and another gentleman along with him.” 

“They are both heartily welcome,” said the old 
woman, making her appearance; and in the kind. 
ness of her heart sho graspod Deveril’s hand. 

Our young hero and Mr. Gunthorpe entered the 
little sitting-room of the cottage, whero the old 
woman’s daughter welcomed Deveril in her turn. 
But there were two other persons in this room— 
two females. One was handsomely dressed, and 
had the air, if not exactly of a lady, at least of 
® person in good circumstances; while the other, 
who appeared to be her maid, carried a large brown 
paper parcel in her hand. It immediately struck 
Deveril that he had seen the countenance of the 
Jady bofore: but he could not at the instant re- 
collect when or where. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said the old woman, 
bustling about to give Mr. Gunthorpe and our 
hero chairs: “thero’s plenty of room. Well, we 
have got company this evening! Who would have 
thought it? This lady and her maid have taken 
a longer walk than they meant to do, as they 
say—and were so tired they were obliged to step 
in and sit down for a fow minutes. But what 
will you take, gentlemen? Our fare is humble: 
yet such as it is, you are most welcome.” 

“My friend here,” answered Deveril, “is exceod- 
ingly thirsty. A draught of water, or milk——” 

“Or cider?” exclaimed the old woman. “We 
have got some good cider; and this lady and her 
maid have pronounced it excellent.” 

“‘Yos—that assurance I can cortainly give you 
gentlemen,” said the handsomely-dressed female, 
who had never taken her fine dark oycs off Deveril 
since the first moment ho entered the cottage: 
for she was evidently struck by the exceeding 
beauty of his person, as well perhaps by having 
heard his name mentioncd by the old woman’s 
son when he made his appearance. 

Deveril bowed courteously as she spoke; and 
again it struck him that he had seen her bofore. 

“If it bo not impertinent, sir,” she said, “are 
you the Mr. Deveril whose name created so much 
sympathy on a recent occasion?’ —thon as our 
hero again bowed, though somewhat distantly— 
for ho did not much like the hardihood of his 
questioner’s looks,—she exclaimed, “Ah! I am 
well acquainted with Lord Harold Staunton, and 
his intimate friend Lord Saxondale too.” 

“Do you come from London, then ?” inquired 
Mr. Gunthorpe, in his blunt manner. 

“T reside habitually in London,” was the re- 
sponse; “ but alittle business has brought me down 
into these parts. I daro say,” added the lady, 
“that my name isnot unfamiliar to you, gentlomen, 
I am Mademoiselle D'Alembert of the Italian 
Opera.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Deveril, now instantaneously 
recollecting where he had seen her countenance 
before. 

“'Yos—that is my name,” she continued, flatter. 
ing herself that it was in admiring surprise that the 


knocking at the door it was opened by the peasant | young gentleman had sent forth that exclamation. 


himself, who instantaneously recognizing Deveril as | 
the light from the room streamed upon his coun- 

tenance, gavo vent to an ejaculation of surprise and 
jo 


y- ; 
“Phis is kind of you, sir, to come and see us 





« But come,” she added, addressing herself to her 
soubrette ; “we must be off.” 

Rising from her seat, she ostentatiously took from 
her purse a sovereign, which she tendored to the old 
woman of the cottage, whoditerally confounded 
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hersolf in curtsoys at this unlooked-for liberality ; 
but Mademoiselle D’Alembert, turning abruptly 
away with the air of one who does not require 
thanks for any evidence of her bounty, said in a sort 
of half-whisper to our hero, “If, on your return to 
London, Mr. Deveril, you would favour me with a 
call at Evergreen Villa, in the Seven Sisters’ Road, 
Holloway, I shall be happy to receive you.” 

“TI thank you, Mademoisello,” replied William, 
bowing coldly and distantly : “but I shall not be 
enabled to avail myself of your polite invitation.” 

Tho largo dark eyes of Emily Archer flashed with 
sudden fires—her countenance became crimson— 
she bit her lip, and was evidently about to give ut- 
tcrance fo some angry ejaculation, for she was deeply 
mortified: but restraining herself, she passed on 
without saying a word, flouncing indignantly out 
of the cottage, followed by the soubrette, who turned 
up her nose with a half primace at both Deveril and 
Mr. Gunthorpo as she whisked by them. 

“Ah! they be London folks, I see,” said the old 
woman. ‘“ They givo their gold—but they also give 
theirselves airs.” : 

The cider was now produced. Mr. Gunthorpe 
and Deveril each took a glass, and pronounced it 
excellent. 

“T wonder what that woman and her servant can 
be dving out here at such a time in the evening,” 
observed Mr. Gunthorpo to our hero. “ It’s very 
strange—is it not? But didn’t ahe say she was ac- 
quainted with Lord Saxondale? Perhaps she has 
como after him. However, it’s nu business of our’s :”” 
—then turning to the peasant woman, he said, “ You 
behaved most kindly to my young friend here on a 
recent occasion; and though I have no doubt ho 
testified his gratitude, yet you must permit me to 
show mine on his behalf.” 

With these words Mr. Gunthorpe put five sove- 
reigns upon the tablo—and then hurricd out of the 
cottage, accompanicd by Willian Deveril, but fol- 
lowed to the door by tho old woman, her son, and 
her daughter, who all three poured forth their most 
heartfelt gratitude for this proof of pencrosity. 
And truo generosity if was—the money being given 
from motives of the purest kindness, very different 
indecd from the ostentation which had ere now ac- 
companicd the gift of Emily Archer. 

Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril sped away from the 
cottage, and in a few minutes reached the bank of 
tho river, where they were almost immediately joined 
by Chiffin the Cannibal, who was coming from the 
direction of Saxondalo Castle. The ruffian had his 
club under his arm, and his hands thrust into the 
pockets of his groat rough shaggy coat: his bat- 
tered white hat was cocked a little on one side—and 
the blue smoke was curling up from the bowl of a 
short pipe which he held in his mouth. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “so you are come 
according to appointment? My eyes, what a lark 
I have just had! There was two women a little 
way farther on in that direction,’—jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder towards the castle; “and 
when they saw me they screeched out as if they 
took me for a highwayman. Now really, gentlemen, 
I think I look a trifle more respectable than that— 
don’t 1?—and Mr. Chiffin gave a deep chuckling 
laugh at what he considered to be the merriness of 
his conceit. 


“ Ah, I suppose they aro the same we saw just 
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now at the hut,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Is it pos- 
sible that they are going to the castle?” 

“ Well, it looks like it,” responded Chiffin. “ But, 
say, gontlemen—if anything is to bé done to-night, 
we must look sharp. For it’s now close upon ten 
o'clock: and at cleven, you know, her ladyship will 
peep into the chapel of the castle to see if I am 
there.” 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, “you are to intro- 
duce us thither aleng with you. I suppose there are 
plenty of places where we can be secreted, while you 
hold your discourse with her ladyship ?” 

“ Plenty,” answered Chiffin. “ Thero’s the steps 
leading from the vestiary down into the vaults; you 
can stand there just inside the door. Or what’s bet- 
ter perhaps, theré’s the tombs, behind one of which 
you can hide as nice as possible; ’cause why, I can 
walk as if quite promiscuous in there, while chatting 
with her ladyship. But mind, whatever she wants 
done I am going to ask a blessed high reward; and 
if she agrees, you've got to double it.” 

“The bargain is well understood,” answered Mr. 
Gunthorpe. ‘ But now tell us how you propose to 
introduco us into the castle: for we don’t want to 
stand the chance of being shut at like burglars.” 

“No fear of that, sir,” replied Chiffin, “ It’s on 
the western side that overlooks the river. The wall 
comes flush down into the water-——” 

“Thon how the deuce are we to get inP” de- 
manded Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Why, you seo, sir, the rivor’s quite shallow—not 
knee deep—all along just under the wall; and it 
gocs shelving down so gradual that there’s no chance 
of getting out of your depth. Then there’s a pre- 
cious great tree that grows right up out of the bed 
of the rivor against some of the windows; and 
there's a thundering big bough that goes right bang 
across one of them windows—and it’s as easy climb- 
ing up that tree as if it was a ladder. You ain’t 
the thinnest person in the world, sir: but you can 
mayage this here busincss with no more bother than 
if you was waiking up-stairs. Tlicre’s a precious 
sight nasticr treo than that to climb, I can tell 
you, genticmen—a leafless one that they sometivics 
sct up at the debtors’ door of Newgate ;’—and the 
Cannibal again sent forth that low decp chuckle 
which was horrible to hear. 

ce Come, a truce to this josting,” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe sternly. 

During the above colloquy the two gentlemen 
and Chiffin had been walking hastily in the direc- 
tion of the castle. At the very moment that those 
last words had issuod in a tone of rebuke from Mr. 
Gunthorpo’s lips, the report of a pistol from a little 
distance reached their cars. This was followed by a 
shriek in a female voice; and quick as thought, a 
second report of a pistol was heard. Then all was 
still. 

“ Good God, what is that ?” cried Mr. Gunthorpe. 

An ejaculation likewise burst from Deveril’s lips; 
and the two gentlemen, accompanied by Chiffin, 
rushed along the bank of the river in the same 
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direction they were already pursuing—namely, to- | 


wards the castle: for it was in that same direction 
whence the pistol-shots and the screzm had ema- 
nated. 

In a few minutes they beheld something dark 
lying across the pathway ahoad: another minute, 
and they distinctly perceived that there were two 
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objects. The next minute brought them up to the 
spot-—where, to the unspeakable horror and dismay 
of Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril, and to the astonish- 
ment of Chiffin, they beheld the forms of two females 
stretched upon the ground. 

‘The same we saw at the cottage!” ejaculated 
Mr. Gunthorpe, as soon’ as he could recover the 
power of speech—while Deveril, stooping down, 
pronounced life to be extinct in both. 

The countenance of the unfortunate Emily Archer 
was dreadfully disfigured, the pistol-bullet having 
evidently penctrated her forehead, shattering all the 
upper part of her head. The soubrette had been 
killed by a ball penetrating her heart—for that sido 
of her dress was saturated with blood. It was a 
sad—a ghastly —a shocking speetacle: and both 
Mr. Gunthorpe and our hero shuddered from head 
to foot, asif stricken with an ice-chill. 

“Well, I’m blowed,” said Chiffin the Cannibal, 
“if it isn’t a deuced lucky thing for me that I was 
with you gentlemen at the time: or else you would 
have been sure to say it was me as did it.” 

“What, in the name of heaven, is to be done P” 
exclaimed Deveril, addressing himself to Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, but glancing towards Chillin: then in the 
Italian language he said, quickly and whisperingly, 
“If this man is seen with us, we shall be accused 
of the deed!” 

“True,” replied Mr. Gunthorpe, now recovering 
his presence of mind, but still trembling from head 
to foot with feelings of indescribable horror: then 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, he drow forth a 
quantity of notes and gold, and giving them to 
Chiffin, said, “Begone! Stay not here for another 
Yynoment—vr no power-on earth could make the 
authorities of justice believe that you are innocent 
of this!” 

“Right enough !” ejaculated the Cannibal, clutch- 
ing the money with avidity. ‘ But what about the 
business yonder ?”’—and he jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder towards the castlo. 

“Ts it possible that you think of,staying ir? this 
neighbourhood ?” demanded Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ No—lI should rather think not,” was the Can- 
nibal’s quick response. 

“Then away with you!” cried both Mr. Gun- 
thorpe and William Deveril in a breath. 

Chiffin sped off across the fields, away from the 
vicinage of the river, and was speedily lost to the 
view. 

The colloquy just recorded had scarcely occupied 
@ minute—during which Deveril looked about in 
every direction to see if he could discover the slight- 
est trace of the path which the murderer or mur- 
derers had pursued: but there was no indication to 
lead him to any such discovery. Indeed, it was 
evident enough that the flight of the author or 
authors of the terrible deed musf have been exceed- 
ingly precipitate: for at the moment when Gun- 
thorpe, Deveril, and Chiffin had first come up to 
the spot, no sound of retreating footsteps had met 
their ears—no form vanishing in the distance had 
caught their glance. One circumstance Deveril 
now observed—which was, that the parcel the sou- 
brette carried in her hand when at the cottage, had 
disappeared. 

“ Now what is to be done, sir ?” asked Deveril, so 
goon as the Cannibal had taken his departure. 

“Wasten you to the hut, and bid the peasant 
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repair with all possible speed to Gainsborough—o. 
else to the nearest county magistrate—that infor- 
mation may be given.” 

“ And you will remain here?” asked Deveril. 

“Yos—certainly,” rejoined Mr.Gunthorpe. “ We 
must take care that the bodies of these unfortunate 
women are not touched until the authoritics have 
seen them.” 

“But if the murderers should return, you might 
not be safe? Suffer mo to wait here and keep 
watch, while you repair to the cottage.” 

“No such thing, William! Do as I bid you. 
Begone at once!”—and Mr. Gunthorpe spoke in a 
very peremptory manner. 

Deveril accordingly offered no farther remon- 
strance—but hastened back to the cottage, which 
was about a mile distant. The inmates were just 
shutting up the place in preparation for retiring 
to rest: but they were not as yet in bed. Deveril 
knocked loudly and impatiently with his clenched 
hand at the door; and when it was opened, his 
pale countenance and horrified looks at once 
showed that something dreadful had occurred. 
His tale was quickly told; and it naturally pro- 
Gueed consternation and dismay on the part of 
the old woman, her son, and daughter. The man 
himself, as soon as he had rogained his self- 
possession, at once declared his readiness to hasten 
to Gainsborough with whatsoover message Deveril 
thought it right to send; and our hero accord- 
ingly bade him use all possiblo despatch and in.- 
form the local constabulary of what had occurred. 
The peasant set off on his errand; and William 
Deveril hastened to rejoin Mr. Gunthorpe, whom 
ho found pacing to and fro on the bauk of the 
river close by the spot whore the murdercd women 
lay stretched. 

Two hours elapsed, during which Mr. Gunthorpe 
and our hero remained upon the scene of the 
awful crime that had been perpetrated. But little 
was the conversation that passed between them: 
their feelings were too highly wrought—too full 
of horror and consternation—to enable them to 
enter upon deliberate discourse. As for any con- 
jecture rolative to the author or authors of the 
crime, they could offer none. It was indced 
shrouded in the darkest, deepest mystery: for ac- 
cording to the appearance presented by the bodies 
of the murdered women, it was evident their 
persons had not been rifled. 

To add to the utter discomfort of the positiua 
of the gentlemen, the sky grow overcast and the 
rain began to fall—at first only drizzling, but in 
a little while descending more sharply—until at 
length it poured down in torrents. They had no um- 
brellas: but they stood up under the thick canopy 
of a neighbouring tree, and thus avoided being 
completely drenched by the rain. 

At the expiration of the two hours they heard 
persons advancing along the bank of the rivor 
from the direction of Gainsborough; and half a 
dozen individuals soon made their appearance. 
These consisted of a magistrate, a surgeon, and 
some constables, accompanied also by the peasant, 
In a few words Mr. Gunthorpe explained to tho 
magistrate the circumstances under which himself 
and Deveril had discovered the murder. The 
lanterns which the constables had with them, were 
lighted,—the position in which the budies lay was 
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carefully noted by the authorities—and the ma- 
gistrate then decided upon having the corpses 
conveyed to Gainsborough. Some hurdles were 
procured; and upon these the bodies were placod. 
I'he procession then set out along the bank of 
the river, through the deluging rain, towards the 
town. 





CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE CHAPEL. 


We loft Lady Saxondalo and her guosts seated to- 
gether in conversation in one of the magnificont 
drawine-rooms of the castle, after a visit had been 
paid to Lord Harold’s chamber. Lady Saxondale 
horself had retired for ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour to the library, as she stated, to write alotter 
or two; and on her return to the drawing-room she 
joined in the conversation which was progressing at 
the timo. Mr. Hawkshaw sat with Juliana a little 
apart from the rest; and though they both minglod 
in the general discourse, yet he found an opportu- 
nity of manifesting these little attentions and paying 
those assiduities which belong to the pleasing cere- 
mony of courtship. Florina was, alone of all the 
party, dosponding and abstracted. Sho was pre- 
viously in low spirits before the accident occurred 
to her brother; and that circumstance had 
naturally tended to depress her still more. Lady 
Macdonald, satisfiod that there was nothing alarm- 
ing in her nephew's position, had regained the 
wonted equanimity of her disposition: Lady Saxon- 
dale studicd to render herself as agreeable as she 
could—and such an attempt on her part was never 
made in vain. Towards Mr. Hawkshaw she was 
particularly courteous and affable—although there 
was nothing in her manner to show that sho 
played the part of a manoeuvring mothor cndea- 
vouring to securo an cligible husband for her 
daughter. Nor indeed was it at all necessary for 
her to lend her aid in tho matter: as Juliana had 
played her cards so well that Mr. Hawkshaw was 
ensnarod, to all appearances, beyond the possibility 
of self-emancipation from the thraldom of love. 

At about ten o’clock supper was served up; and 
Florina suggested that as her brother had taken but 
little refreshment since the accident of the morning, 
he might possibly require some now. She accord- 
ingly intimated her intention of ascending to his 
chamber to make the inquiry. 

‘I will accompany you, Flo,” said her ladyship, 
displaying all the concern of a generous hostess with 
regard to an invalid guest. 

The two ladies thereupon quitted the room, and 
asvcnded to Lord Harold’s chamber. On reaching 
the door, Lady Saxondale said in a whispering voice, 
“If he sleeps, Flo, it will be a pity to disturb him. 
Let us enter very carefully indeed.” 

Lady Saxondale accordingly opened the door 
with the utmost caution, and listened upon the 
threshold. The wax-lights were burning upon the 
mantel; and her ladyship, motioning with her 
hand for Florina to remain where she was, ad- 
vanced on tiptoe towards the couch: then having 
peeped between the curtains, she retreated in the 
same noiseless manner towards Florina, to whom 
she whisperod, “ Ie is sleeping soundly.” 
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The young lady was pleased by this announce- 
ment—because the circumstance appeared to indicate 
an absence of pain on her brother’s part, and thero- 
fore that he had in reality received no serious injury. 
Lady Saxondale closed the door again with the sama 
caution she had displayed on opening it; and, ace 
companied by Fiorina, she retraced her way to the 
apartment where the supper was served up. 

“What news?” inquired Mr. Hawkshaw, who 
throughout had shown the most generous interest 
on Lord Harold’s behalf. 

“Our patient is sleeping soundly,” replied Lady 
Saxondale with an air of great satisfaction. 

“So much the better,” observed Mr. Hawkshaw. 
“ You may depend upon it that in a day or two he 
will be all right again. If he suffered much 
pain he would not be sleeping in that manner.” 

Florina was weil pleased to hear an opinion 
which thus confirmed her own hope; and she felt 
somewhat more cheerful. It was nearly clevon o’clock 
before Mr. Hawkshaw took his departure ; and ere ho 
withdrew, he asked Lady Saxondale to be allowed 
to ride over in the morning and make personal in- 
quiries relative to the invalid. This permission was 
of course accurded; and the Squire’s horse having 
been gotten in readiness, he left the castle. 

Immediately after he had thus taken his leavo, 
the ladies withdrow to their respective chambers. 

It was now eleven o’clock: and Lady Saxondale, 
on reaching hor own room dismissed her maids 
for the nicht, with the intimation that she intended 
to sit up roading a little while ere she sought her 
couch. In about a quarter of an hour—whem she 
thought the houschold was quiet—sho stole forth 
from that chamber, and proceeded to Lord Harold’s. 
There she remained only a fow minutes, in convere 
sation with the young nobleman; and on issuing 
forth again—instead of returning at once to her own 
room—she proceeded along the galleries leading to 
the western side of the castle. She extinguished 
the candle which she carried in her hand, and felt 
her Way through the gloom of those corridors to 
the chapel—on entering which, she closed the door 
and then re-lighted the candle, having brought 
matches with her for the purpose. This pre- 
caution she adopted to prevent any of the in- 
matos of the castle perceiving, from the opposite 
side of the court-yard, a light moving along the 
gallories of the uninhabited portion of the 
building. 

Scarcely had she thus obtained a light again, 
when the sounds of footsteps reached hor ears; and 
forth from the place of tombs emerged the unmis- 
takable form of Chiffin the Cannibal. 

* Ah! you have come at last ?” said Lady Saxon- 
dale. 

“ Yos,” was his growling response: “ but I hada 
deuced great mind not to venture here at all to-night 
—fur there’s a precious rum thing took place at a 
little distance, about two or three mile away towards 
Gainsborough.” 

“* And what is that ?”? demanded Lady Saxondale, 
fixing her eyes upon the ruffian in a penetrating 
manner. 

“ Why, nothing more nor less than a double 
murder,” responded Chiffin. 

“A double murder?” echoed her ladyship. 
“ What do you mean? Have you—~” 

“No, not I: and it’s a precious lucky thir g for 
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me that I had witnesses to the contrary—or 
else, if I had been seen lurking about in these 
parts——” 

“ Witnesses?” ejaculated her ladyship. “Do 
you mean me to understand that you brought any 
of your companions or friends with you P” 

“Nothing of the sort,” inte rupted Chiffin. 
“But I will tell your ladyship all about it-———” 

“The murder? Speak of that first. Who has 
been murdered? and what mean you bya double 
murder ?” 

“I mean what I say—that there is two young 
women lying dead—or at least I left them there— 
on the river’s bank, both killed with pistol-bullets. 
I heard the report; and so did two gentlomen that 
was there at the time.” 

“And you would have mo believe,” said her lady- 
ship, now fixing her eyes with a still more peculiar 
look than at first upon the Cannjbal, “that this is 
not your work P” 

“Tt's so like mine that your ladyship can’t very 
easy beliove it isn’t: but it isn’t though for all 
that.” 

“ And these women? You say that you have 
left two gentlemen upon the spot-——~”" 

“TI have got a little tale to tell your ladyship; 
and then you will see,” continued Chiffin, “ that I 
ama right staunch, trustworthy kind of a fellow. 
But first of all you must tell me what you wanted 
me down here for—and all about it.” 

“TI do not require your services just at present,” 
answered Lady Saxondale. “ Circumstances have 
changed. But of course I shall reward you for your 
trouble; and it may be that in two or three weeks 
I shall neod your aid. I will however write to you 
again. Here, take this packet: it contains a recom- 
pense which I have no doubt will satisfy you. And 
now what have you to tell me ?” 

“Of course,” replied Chiffin, taking the little 
parcel, and weighing it for a moment in his hand 
so as to calculate the probable amount of gold it 
might contain, “your ladyship will consider that 
what I am going to tell you is worthy of a farther 
reward P” 

“Go on, go on,” interrupted Lady Saxondale 
impatiently. ‘You have already received sufficient 
proofs that I know how to behave liberally.” 

“‘ Well, you see, ma’am,” resumed the Cannibal, 
“ t’other night two gentlemen came to me at So- 
lomon Patch’s house in Agar Town, and very per- 
litely introduced themselves as Mr. Gunthorpe and 
Mr. Deveril——” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Lady Saxondale, with a visible 
start; and her face, already pale this night, grew 
paler atill. ‘But proceed. What did they require 
of you P” ; 

“ They told me that Mr. Deveril was at Gains- 
borough when your ladyship posted that note to me 
—that he saw it posted—and that he knew it was 
you that posted it—and what’s more, too, he saw 
tho address.” 

“ But this is absolutely impossible!” cried Lady 
Saxondale, in mingled amazement and consternation. 
“You are deceiving me—you have betrayed me !” 

“Oh, well—if that’s your opinion,” observed the 
Cannibal grufily, “ I may as well be off.” 

“No, no: proceed with what you have to say. 
Go on—I will not interrupt you again.” 

“Weil, ma’am—that's what the gentlemen said,” 
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continued Chiffin; “and they further stated hat 
for certain reasons of their own they were uncom 
mon anxious to see the contents of the letter. So, 
as there was nothing particular in it, I did show it 
to them.” 

“You showed it to them ?” ejaculated Lady 
Saxondale angrily, and also in terror. 

“ Well, I thought it best: they seemed so positive 
that you had written it—and I couldn’t possibly 
deny it.” 

“ But what in heaven’s name must they think 
now ?? murmured Lady Saxondale in accents of 
despair. 

** Don’t you see, ma’am, I was acting in your in- 
terest? I wanted to draw the gentlemen out, and 
ascertain what object they had in view. So I pre- 
tended to tumble into their schemes; and they said 
that whatever reward you offered me for doing what 
you required, they would double it. Then they said 
that they should come down hore into Lincolnshire, 
and I must manage to make them overhear what 
was to take place betwixt you and me. Now you 
know how it was they were in these parts to-night. 
But a very few minutes after I had joined them, we 
heard the roport of pistol-shots: we rushed along 
the bank, and found the two dead bodies. Then the 
gentlemen got frightened at my being with them: 
they didn’t think me quite respectable enough, I 
suppose—and so they bundied me off at once, 
giving up their scheme of getting into the castle. 
At first I thought of cutting away out of the neigh- 
bourhood as hard as I could: but then I reflected 
that it was better to come and see your ladyship, 
and tell you what is in the wind in respect to Mr. 
Deveril and Mr. Gunthorpe. So I made a circuit 
and got back again to the castle—and that’s all I 
have to tell you. Now, if your ladyship thinks this 
is worth anything——” 

“Yes: you know I shall reward you,” inter- 
rupted Lady Saxondale, impatiently. ‘ But did 
you really mean to introduce these personages into 
the castle P” 

* Well, to speak the truth,” answered Chiffin, “I 
should have done so: but then I should have took 
uncommon good care to tip you a wink, or drop you 
a word in a whisper, not to talk on any serious 
business. The fact is, I wanted to see this matter 
out with them two gentlemen ; and that’s all about 
it.” 

Lady Saxondale said not another word; but draw- 
ing forth her purse, which contained notes and gold, 
she emptied it into the Cannibal’s hand, His eyes 
glittered with a horrible reptile light, as he thought 
to himself that what with the money he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Gunthorpe, and the two separate 
sums he had just obtained from Lady Saxondale, 
he had made an excellent evening’s work of it. 

“ And so, ma’am, you have nothing more for me 
to do to-night ?” he resumed, as he consigned the 
money to his pocket, 

“Nothing. When I need your services again, 
I will write to you. You will do well to get out of 
this neighbourhood as quick as possible.” 

“JT mean to do so. Thank you for the advice, 
ma’am: I have no inclination to get took up on sus- 
picion of doing what I didn’t do.” 

“Bat one word more,” said Lady Saxondale. 
“It is probable that Mr. Gunthorpe and Me. 
Deveril may seek you out again. If #0, can I pely 
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“upon your letting me know what they want of you P 
ou are well aware that your reward will not bé 
deficient.” 

“Depend upon it, ma’am—you shan’t be kept in 
the dark,” responded Chiffin. 

“But still one word more!” remarked Lady 
Saxondale, after a few instants’ deep reflection. 
“You are going back to London——" 

“Yes: I shall walk all the rest of this night.” 

“Well, well, you are going back to London, I say 
—and no doubt Mr. Gunthorpe and Mr. Deveril 
will be going back to London also. Now, if they 
should both visit you again at that place in Agar 
Town, are there no means——~But you understand 
me ?”—and the lady looked with dark and omfmous 
significancy at the Cannibal. 

“Well, I think I do, ma’am,” he replied, a hor- 
rible leer corroborating his words. “ Yes—it’s quite 
possible for them two gentlemen to tumble down 
into a cellar at the Billy Goat and break their 
necks—or disappear somehow or another in such an 
unaccountable way that their frionds shall never 
know what the deuce to think of it-——~” 

*I do not wish to hear any more,” interrupted 
Lady Saxondale: then in a low murmuring voice, 
she added, as she again fixed her eyes with a look 
of deop meaning upon the Cannibal, “But this 
much I may say—I dislike those two persons 80 
much that if you did happen to come with the 
intelligence that they had disappeared so unac- 
countably as you state, I think that in my satisfac- 
tion I should make you a present of a couple of 
thousand guineas.” 

“Ah! that’s something like!” exclaimed the 
Cannibal, a ferocious joy appearing upon his 
countenance. “Not another word, ma’am, upon 
the subject. I dare say you will see me again 
before long.” 

“Every Monday and Thursday night,” added 
Lady Saxondale, “at eleven o'clock, I shall look 
into the chapel. And now you must take your de- 
parture.” ° . 

Chiffin delayed not to follow this intimation, 
end succeeded in offocting his egress from the 
building by means of the window in the adjacent 
tapestry-chamber. 

Lady Saxondale, extinguishing the light, regained 
her own chamber without being observed by, any 
inmate of the castle: and when she was alone, she 
sat down and gave way to her reflections. 

“Can that man be trusted?” she asked herself. 
“Did ho not meditate treachery towards me when 
| agreeing to admit that odious Gunthorpe, and that 
Deveril—who is alike loved and detested—into the 
castle? Ican scarcely understand the true mean- 
ing of the villain’s conduct. But no matter. I 
will write to him no more: nor will I farther place 
myself in his power. If the hints I have thrown 
out and the immensity of the reward I have 
offered, shall tempt him to remove these enemies 
from my path, so much the better: and if he 
should ever dare to proclaim that he received the 
hint from me, who would believe him? No one— 
But how could it have been that William Deveril 
was at Gainsborough the other day? Was it to 
obtain a secret interview with Florina? Ab! and 
that girl’s coolness and reserve towards me! Yes, 
yes—assuredly sho has seen Deveril, and he has 
ddue his best to prejudice her against me. But I 
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will defeat all my enemies yet: I will defeat them— 
and I will triumph !” 

But, Oh! at what a price were Lady Saxondale’s 
victories to be won and triumphs to be accomplished P 
She herself shuddered at the idea. 

On the following morning, when the postman 
from Gainsborough called at Saxondale Castle with 
letters for some of its inmates, he related to the 
domestics such particulars of the horrible and mys- 
terious murdor which had taken place on the pre- 
vious night, as were current through the town. 
Lady Saxondale had not yet descended from her 
own chamber ; and Lucilla, one of her maids, brought 
her up the intelligence which she had just receivod 
from the other servants after the postman had called. 
Her ladyship, who could not of course admit that 
she had received the same tidings during the past 
night, affected to be alike shocked and amazed. She 
asked for farther particulars. Lucilla went on to 
inform her that Mr. Gunthorpe and Mr. Deveril had 
discovered the bodies, and that they were going to 
be examined as witnosses at the coroner's inquest in 
the course of the morning. Lady Saxondale in- 
quired if suspicion attached itself to any one: but 
on this point the maid could give her no explana- 
tion. 

On descending to the breakfast-parlour, Lady 
Saxondale found Lady Macdonald, Juliana, and 
Florina already assembled thore. Tho tidings had 
reached their ears; and they were unfeignedly 
shocked and astounded. Lady Saxondale attentively 
watched Florina’s countenance when the name of 
William Deveril was mentioned; and she saw that 
the young damsel exhibited signs of considerable 
emotion. Her ladyship was half inclined, through 
sheer maliciousness, to throw out a hint that Mr. 
Gunthorpe and the young artist were themsolves 
suspected of the crime: but this she felt would be 
too preposterous, as not @ word to that effect bad 
been mentioned by the pustman or by any of the do- 
mestics retailing his intelligence. 

“ Have you seen Lord Marold this morning ?” ine 
quired Lady Saxondale of Florina. 

“TI have: and I am grieved to say that he is not 
so well as I had hoped and expected to findhim. He 
has passed a good night—but it has not rendered 
him the benefit which might have been antici- 
pated.” 

** Doubtless he feels the bruises more to-day,” said 
Lady Macdonald, “ than he even did yesterday. It 
is always the case; and persons in our sphere of 
life,” she added, using her favourite expression, “are 
more tender and delicate than the lower orders, who 
think nothing of common accidents.” 

“ Is your brother acquainted with the horrible tra- 
gedy the intelligence of which has just reached us ?” 
asked Lady Saxondale, again addressing herself to 
Florina. 

“I thought it better to tell him of it,” she re- 
plied. ‘“ An invalid is always more or less nervous; 
and I was fearful that he might feel the shock, if 
the tidings were too abruptly communicated. For, 
Oh! there is something truly horrible in the reflec- 
tion that while we were all seated together in the 
drawing-room last evening, and Harold was slum- 
bering profoundly in his couch, such a terrific crime 
was being accomplished within two or three miles 
of the castle, and we utterly uasuspicious of the eo- 
currence |” 
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“It is indeed very terrible—very shocking,” ob- night. The peasant, in answer to the coroner, stated 
served Lady Saxondale. “ It quite makes one that it was perfectly evident that Mr. Gunthorpe 
shudder.” and Mr. Deveril were totally unknown to the two 

females previous to meeting them there, as he 
gathered from the conversation which passed be- 
tween them at the time. The lady and her maid 
took their departure: but no ono inside the cottage 
at the time had any opportunity of perceiving in 
| what direction they proceeded. The two gentlemen 
At a publie-house on the outskirts of Gainsborough ‘waited perhaps ten minutes longer, and gave his 
nearest to the point whence the mournful procession (the peasant’s) mother five sovereigns on account of 
had started with the two dead bodies on the pre- : the kind treatment one of them had experienced, as 
ceding mght, the coroner’s inquest was holden at previously described, at the cottage. It was per 
mid-day. As might be expected, the tragedy had , haps three quarters of an hour afterwards that Mr. 
produced the utmost consternation throughout the | Deveril came rushing back with horrificd looks, 
town and neighbourhood; and the public-house ; bearing the intelligence that the two females were 
where the corpses had been deposited, was sur- | murdered, and ordering him (the peasant) to proe 
rounded from an early hour in the morning by a | ceed at once to Gainsborough and give the alarm. 

crowd of persons, all anxious to obtain any ad-/ William Deveril.was the next witness called in, 
ditional particulars that might transpire. He stated that ho had arrived with his friend Mr. 

At twelve o’clock, as above stated, the coroner | Guuthorpe at Gainsborough on the previous day, 
arrived; and the proceedings were opened in the | and that in the evening they set out along the bank 
largest room which the public-house contained. A | of the river for the purpose of proceeding to Saxon- 
jury was speedily sworn in; and the various wit- | dale Castle. He then described how he and Mr. Gun- 
nesses were kept together in an adjoining apartment, | thorpe bad called at the cottage—how they met the 
—Mr. Gunthorpe, Deveril, and the peasant being , two deceased females thore—how one of them had 
amongst them. introduced herself as Mademoiselle D’Alembert, of 

The coroner and jury, having viewed the two | the Italian Opera—and how she had likewise men- 
bodies,—which were in a third room, and had in the | tioned her knowledge of Lord Saxondale and Lord 
meantime undergone a eurgical examination,— {| Harold Staunton. Here the coroner asked Deveril 
commenced the proceedings. if there were any reason to suppose that the deceased 

The first witness called, was the landlord of an | were on their way to Saxondale Castle: but our hero 
hotel § the town. He deposed that the deceased , could not hazard a conjecture on the subject—much 
lady, accompanied by her maid, had arrived at his | Jess speak with any degree of certainty. He then 
establishment | about three o’clock on the pre- | proceeded to describe how himself and Mr. Gun- 
veding day. They had travellod post from Lincoln; | thorpe, after leaving the cottage, had heard the 
and on the lady’s box was the name of Mademoiselle | pistol-shots and the scream. There was an intcrva; 
D’Alembert: but she appeared to be an English | of not more than a few moments between the shots; 
woman by her epocch and accent. She had dined , and it was immediately after tho first that tho cry 
by herself in a private room at bout five o'clock, | was heard,—the inference being that on one fomale 
her maid having previously partaken of refresh- . being suddenly shot dead, the other had screamed 
ments in tho servants’ room of the hotel. At seven out afid the next moment met hor death likewise. 





CHAPTER LXXIIL 


TIE INQUEST. 


o'clock Mademoiselle D’Alembert had tea; shortly 
after which she and her servant went out together, 
Mademoiselle intimating to the landlady that they 
wore going to visit some friends whom she had in 
Gainsborough, and that they might not bo home 
till eleven o'clock. The landlord had noticed that 
the maid carried a large brown paper parcel in her ' 
hand: but what it contained he did not know, and 
lad not given the matter a thought at the time. 
From that moment he had not seen the deceased 
females again. 

Tho peasant was the next witness calledin. He | 


Then William Deveril detailed how he had sped tc 
the cottage to give the alarm, and had subsequently 
rejoined Mr. Gunthorpe to keep watch until the 
authorities should come. It appeared that they 
both noticed that the parcel which the maid had 
carried, was missing. 
he coroner having heard Deveril’s evidence, 
thought that the jury might dispense with that of 
Mr. Gunthorpe, as it would mercly prove a re- 
petition of the testimony just given. 
Tho magistrate who had proceeded {(o the spot 
where the murder was committed, was the next 


stated that at about nine o'clock the lady and her | witness called in; and he deposed to the circam- 
maid approached tho cottage where he dwelt with stance of being summoned thither, and finding the 
his mother and sister; and as he was standing out- bodies in the condition in which they were almost im- 


side the door at the time, they asked him to be per- | 
mitted to sit down for a little while, as they had | 
taken a longer walk than thoy had at first intended, 
and were tired. They were invited to enter: they 
sat down; and such refreshments as the cottage 
afforded, were offered, of which they partook. Soon 
afterwards two gentlemen came te the cottage, one 
having been there before some few days previously. 


mediately afterwards removed to the' public-house at 
Gainsborough. He bad subsequently superintended 
the search which was made about the persons of the 
deceased, and had seen that their money and their 
trinkets were all safe about thom—so that the mur- 
derer or murderers had not rifled the, victims of 
their property, beyond the large parcel which had 
been proved to be missing. 


The peasant then described how Mr. Deveril saved | The head constable of Gainsborough was next 
& woman from drowning on the oceasiun to which examined. He deposed that he had visited tne 
he reforred, and how that circumstance bad ren- sceno of the tragedy with some of his men on the 
eered him an inmate of the cottago for a whole procoding night, and that he bad returned thither 
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had narrowly searched all about to discover, if pos- 
gible, any trace which might afford a elue to the 
unravelling of the mystery. He had searched for 
the marks of footsteps farther along the bank than 
where the murder had been perpetrated: but the 
torrents of rain which fell during the night, bad 
obliterated all traces of footmarks everywhere round 
about. He had likewise searched in the adjaeent 
fields for any evidence to prove that the parcel had 
been opened—if brown paper or string, for instance, 
had been thrown away: but nothing bad transpired 
to show the track which the murderer or murderers 
had pursued after committing the crime. He had 
likewise made inquiries at some of the cottages as 
to whether any suspicious-looking individuals had 
been seen lurking about the neighbourhood: but 
he could obtain no positive information upon the 
subject. 

The surgeon gave his evidence last of all. It 
was to the effect that Mademoiselle d’Alembert had 
been shot in the head—her servant through the 
heart. From certain indications, it was evident 
that the pistol cr pistols must have been fired close 
to them, and that death must have beon instan- 
taneous in both cases. 

The examination, which lasted three hours, was 
now concluded so far as the depositions of the wit- 
messes were concerned; and the coroner summed 
up to the jury. He represented “the deed as one 
of those mysterious tragedies which occasionally 
occur, without leaving the slightest clue to the 
diabolical perpetrators. In the present ‘instance it 
would appear, judging by all the evidence given, 
that the author or authors of the crime had been 
disturbed immediately after its perpetration by the 
ejaculations of alarm sent forth by Mr. Deveril and 
Mr. Gunthorpe—and that not having time to rifle ; 
the victims, the murderer or murderers had snatched | 
up the parcel and fled precipitately with it. The 
coroner went very carefully through all the ovi- 
dence; and one portion of his suthming up was too 
remarkable, for several reasons, not to be recorded 
here :— 

* I can conceive, gentlemen, no position more un- 
pleasant for any persons to be placed in, than that 
of Mr. Gunthorpe and Mr Deveril in the present 
instance. It is too frequently the case that thought- 
less individuals, and those who are in the habit of 
arriving at rash and hasty conclusions, greedily 
seize upon the slightest circumstances which seem 
to be suspicious, and thus do at once affix the taint 
of suspicion upon innocent persons. I focl it to be 
my duty to make these remarks upon the present 
occasion, inasmuch as the discoverers of a crime may 
not inour the risk of being identified with the crimi- 
nals. In the present case we have two gentlemen 
who, so far from being in needy circumstances, 
bounteously reward a poor peasant family for hospi- 
talities and services previously vouchsafed. Accident 
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except a parcel which by its sise and description 
probably contained some dress or articles of clothing. 
The gentlemen moreover give a prompt alarm, ren- 
der all possible assistance, and voluntarily come 
forward to tender their evidence at this inquest. 
One of these gentlemen recently saved the life of a 
female in that very river on the bank of which the 
present tragedy took place—thus exhibiting a mag- 
nanimity and generosity of conduct deserving all 
our admiration. Gentlemen of the jury, I hope 
that you will not consider these remarks to be mis- 
placed, as it might have happened to any two of us 
here to have been on that spot and at that hour last 
night to make the fearful discovery which was made 
by those two gentlemen.” 

When the coroner had concluded his address, the 
jury deliberated but for a few minutes, and came to 
a verdict of “ Wilful Murder against some person 
or persqns unknown.” 

Thus terminated the proceedings of the coroner’s 
inquest. Mr. Gunthorpe and Deveril returned to 
the hotel at which they were staying; and there 
they deliberated together what course they should 
now pursue. The oid gentleman at first proposed 
that being in the neighbourhood, he should pay one 
more visit to Lady Saxondale, in the hope of being 
able to induce her to do justice to William Deveril, 
in respect to the calumnies she had propagated 
against him; for he thought that he might frighten 
her into this course by revealing the fact of the dis- 
covery that she was in correspondence with such a 
person as Mr, Chiffin. But upon mature reflection, 
Mr. Gunthorpe concluded that Lady Saxondale was 
a woman of such strong effrontery and brazen har- 
dihvod, as not to be intimidated by such means— 
and that she would indignantly deny the circum- 
stance of the alleged communication with Mr. 
Chiffin. He thorefore resolved toreturn to London 
with Deveril, and take time to settle the course 


l which was now to be adopted towards her lady- 


ship. 

“ But Florina?” suggested William, when his old 
friend had thus imparted his decision. “ Will you 
leave her in the odious atmosphere of Lady 
Saxondale’s iniquity? Oh, my dear sir! if you do 
indeed possess any influence in that quarter—-—” 

“ Enough, William!” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe. 
“TI can take no step until I return to London. It 
must be from thence that I shall write to Lady 
Macdonald: but I faithfully promise you, William, 
that within a very few days Florina and her aunt 
shall cease to be inmates of Saxondale Castle. ‘Will 
that suffice ?” 

* It will—it must,’ answered Deveril. “I submit 
to your opinion and judgment in all things. But 
when, sir, do you propose to depart ?” 

““We will go across to Lincoln presently, after 
dinner,” responded Mr. Gunthorpe ; “and to-morrow 
morning we will start by rail for London. Ah! you 
rogue, you wish to have an opportunity of seeing 


Ea 


) 


brings them for the moment in contact with those Florina for a few minutes ?—but it cannot be on the 
persons whom they are destined shortly afterwards present occasion, William. I have many things re- 
to find stretched lifeless upon the ground. But it is quiring my presence in London.” 

clear that these gentlemen and those victims were! Mr. Gunthorpe had indeed fathomed our hero’s 
previously unacquainted with each other, and that an ‘desire: for was it not natural: that he should wish | 
invitation was given by the lady to one of these , to see his well-beloved Florina, if only for a few 
gentlemen to Visit her in London—which ho how- minutes? and would he not cheerfully have walked 
ever civilly declined, When these gentlemen dis- across to the grounds of Saxondale Castle in that 
cover the bodies, nothiog is plundered from them | bope? But be was compelled to bow tu Mr. Gua- 
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thorpe’s dovision; and he did so with the best pos- a person. I could have sworn that this William 


sible grace. Doveril was one of the finest young fellows in heart 
a * * * # as well as in person, I had ever seen in my life; and 

* e * * certainly if I could bave got near him through the 

* e * * * crowded room, when he had given his testimony, I 


Mr. Hawkehaw, having called at Saxondale Castle should have shaken hands with him. But, Ah! 
in the morning, to inquire after Lord Harold Staun- | here is another arrival at the castle! What a num- 
ton’s health, had intimated his intention of riding | ber of visitors her ladyship receives !” 
across to Gainsborough to learn the fullest particu-| This remark was elicited by the sounds of a car- 
lars of the terrible tragedy of the previous night. ' riago rolling up to the entrance of the castle: but 
He was present throughout a greater portion of the ' Juliana, indifferent as to who the arrival might ba, 
examination before the coroner; and when the in- | —and thinking only of rivetting the chains of her 
quest was over, he rode back to Saxondale Castle to , fascinations still more strongly than ever around 
communicate all he had learnt. It was close upon | Mr. Hawkshaw’s heart,— turned the conversation 
the dinner hour when he reached the baronial man- | away from its previous topic, and skilfully began 
sion; and he was of course invited to stay—an | touching on those themes connected with the sports 
invitation which he did not refuse, as the reader | of the field which were so dear to the Squire. 
acarcely requires to be informed. Meanwhile, who was it that had just arrived at 

“It would appear,” he said, when reciting the | tho castle? We shall see. But first let us observe 
particulars of the inquest to the ladies assembled in | that when the post-chaise—for such it was—drove 








tho drawing-room, “that Mr. Gunthorpe and Mr. | up to the gate, Lady Saxondale was alone in the 
Deveril were on their way last night to the castle, | library, writing some letters. A domestic entered ; 
when they discovered the murder.” and handing a card upon a massive silv.r salver, 

“It may be so,” observed Lady Saxondale, draw- | said, “This gentleman requests to see your lady- 
ing herself up haughtily: “but they assuredly would | ship.” 
nut have been received by me.” The mistress of the mansion took the card— 

Florina, who had started at Mr. Hawkehaw’s | glanced at it—and read the name of Dr. Ferney. 
announcement, now flung a quick glance of indig- 
nation at Lady Saxundale as sho thus spoke—a 
glance which ber ladyship, however, affected not to 
perceive. 

“I must confess,” proceeded Mr. Hawkshaw, who 
could not understand why Lady Saxondale had 
spoken in such a manner of Mr. Gunthorpe and our 
hero—for the rumours and scandals of London life 
had not reached his ears in Lincolnshire, “that I 


a 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE PHYSICIAN AND THE LADY. 


For some few weeks past, misfortunes and threat- 
ening calamities had seemed to strike Lady Saxon- 
dale blow after blow: but as each fresh source of 
was excecdingly prepossessed in favour of that Mr. | inquietude manifested itself, she had assumed new 
Doveril. ie gave his evidence in such a plain | courage to encountor it. Before any of these menac- 
straightforward manly style—he is such a handsome | ing casualtics first transpired, had it beexsuddenly 
youth too—and the coroner paid him the highest | foretold to her that so many perils were to rise up 
compliments.” in rapid succession before her throughout a coming 
Had Mr. Hawkshaw beon lovking at Florina at | period of but a Yew weoks, she would have shrunk 
the time he thus spoke, ho would have observed | appalled from the idea of meeting them—sbe would 
that hor looks were fixed upon him with an expres- | have felt that they must prove overwhelming. But 
sion of gratitude which she herself could not at the | she had encountered them nevertheless: she had 
moment possibly subdue. Oh! how she longed to | seen gulf after gulf yawn at her fect—and in the 
start up and accuse Lady Saxondale of all the vile | endeavour to stop up one she had with her own 
perfidy of which sho had been guilty: but she dared | hauds digged others round about her. All these 
not. Deveril’s earnest injunctions to the contrary | sources of terror and apprehension had been great; 
restrained her. but even as they had multiplied in her path, she had 
At this crisis a footman entered to announce that | still boldly and resolutely pursued her way—quailing 
dinner was served up; and the party accordingly | sometimes for a moment, it is true—but plucking 
descended to the dining-room, Alter the banquet, | up her spirit again, and nerving herself with fresh 
Mr. Hawkshaw and Juliana walked out together as | resolution to encounter all obstacles and grapple 
usual in the garden; and the moment they were | with all dangors. 
alone, the Squire said, *‘ Pray tell me, Miss Farofield,; Such, up to this point, had been the history of the | 
was I indiscreet in mentioning the name of Mr. | past few weeks with Lady Saxondale. But now a 
Deveril before your mother? I think that I was— | peril which she had least anticipated—which she 
1 fear go.” had flattered herself to be most remote of all dan- 
.“To tell you the truth,” replied Juliana, “that ' gers that she stood even the shadow of a chance of 
same Mr, Deveril has fallen into sad disgrace with cncountering,—this one had suddenly presented 
my mother: inasmuch as presuming on certain itself before her! For she trembled to the very 
kindness which she showed him, he fancied that she nethermost confines of her being at the bare thought 
was cnamoured of him—and he was arrogant enough of being known as Lady Saxondale to Dr. Ferney, 
—-—But you understand me—I need say no more.” —bhe who hitherto for long, long years, had only 
“Ah! I regret that I should have alluded to known her as plain and simple Mrs. Smith. 
him in the eulogietic terms that I did,” observed Was it any wonder, therefore, if the card dropped 
Mr. Hawkshaw. “But I will be moro guarded in from her hand as she took it off the silver salver and 
future. It only shows how one may be deceived in caught the name of Dr. Kernoy? It did drop, as 
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if from palsied fingers: for the stupor of dismay 
soigéd ali in a moment upon Lady Saxondale. 
Yes—it seized upon her in a moment: but its para- 
lyzing effect lasted only for that moment. She 
recovered her presence of mind as quickly as she had 
lost it: that is to say, she had recovered it suffi- 
ciently to stoop down and pick up the card—a 
movement which she accomplished so rapidly that it 
even anticipated that of the servant who likewise 
stooped to pick it up. The outward and visible 
evidences of Lady Saxondale’s emotions were so 
transitory—passing in a swift brief instant—that 
the domestic did not notice them, but thought that 
it was through a pure accident the card had been 
thus dropped. 

“Show Dr. Ferney into this room,” said Lady 
Saxondale: and though it cost her an almost super- 
human effurt to speak with a forcad calmness, it 
nevertheless struck her that her voice was hollow 
and sepulchral—at least it sounded so unto her own 
ears. 

The domestic bowed and withdrew; and the in- 
atant he had quitted the library, Lady Saxondale 
pressed her right hand to her throbbing brows, mur- 
muring, “My God, my God! what will happen 
next?” 

A thunderbolt falling upon her head at that in- 
stant would have been mercy: for the wildest, most 
agouizing terrors were agitating in her brain, as she 
thought to herself that there was but one possible 
object for which Dr. Ferney could visit her—an 
object which menaced her with utter annihilation ! 
Suddenly however a brightening, checring thought 
flashed in unto her mind. Dr. Forney loved her— 
had loved her for many long, loug years—was de- 
voted to that mysterious interest of her’s which for 
the instant she had deemed so imperilled; and he 
would not betray her—no, she felt assured that he 
would not! Ata glance, too, of her mental vision, 
she reviewed the circumstances of their recent 
meeting—and how he had solemnly proclaimed his 
readiness to lay down his life for her rathey than 
breathe a word that should hurt her. She reflected 
likewise on the amiability of his disposition—the 
generosity of his nature: and she thought also of 
the immense power of her own charms—her own 
fascinations. By the time therefore that the door 
opened again, Lady Saxondale was herself once 
more—strong-minded, bold, courageous, resolufe— 
prepared for any emergency. But she remained 
seated at the table with her back towards the open- 
ing door, that a too sudden discovery of her identity 
on the part of the physician should not elicit from 
him an ejaculation that would excite the astonish- 


“ Yes, Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, extenaing 
her hand with the most gracious affubility towaras 
him: “it is I~and now the mystery is cleared up: 
Mrs. Smith exists for you no longer !” 

“Ts it possible? is it possible?” murmured tae 
doctor, with confusion in his brain: and he took 
the proffered hand in a mechanical, unconscious 
manner. 

“‘My dear friend, pray be seated,” said her lady- 
ship. “Come, place yourself on this sofa; and & 
will sit down by your side. What has procured me 
the pleasure of your visit?” 

** And you are Lady Saxondale?” he said, stil] 
gazing with a sort of vacant incredulity upon the 
mistress of the castle: “you are Lady Saxondale ?” 

“ And most welcome are you at Saxondalo Castle! 
But do tell me, my dear Dr. Ferney, what has 
brought you hither? Is there anything amiss P 
Why do you still gaze upon me in this manner ? 
You really begin to frighten me. Are you not 
towards me the same kind and devoted friend I 
have ever thought you ?” 

“'Yes—God grant that I may be enabled to con- 
tinue so!” was the physician’s soleinn response: 
and now he appeared to be recovering somewhat 
of his wonted self-possession. 

* You will hasten to tell me, then, what has 
brought you hither?” said her ladyship; “for it is 
evident enough that in seeking Lady Saxondalo, you 
did not expect to mect the Mrs. Smith of othor 
times. Therefore I suppose your visit has nothing 
to do with the circumstances which first rendered 
us acquainted ?” 

“No—nothing, nothing,” rejoined the doctor; 
and his answer afforded unspeakable relief to Lady 
Saxondale. “I have come upop quite another 
business—but a most unpleasant one: and to tell 
your ladyship the truth, I know not how to breakit 
to you. Yet why should I not? Doubtless yoy 
will be enabled to explain it. God grant that you 
will be so!” 

“Pray tell me, my dear friond, what all this 
means? You are rendering me exceedingly un- 
easy.” 

“Listen then,” resumed tke doctor, “while I 
explain myself. You know, Lady Saxondale, the 
passionate devotion I have ever entertained for all 
those pursuits which are connected with the myste- 
ries of ny profession—and that amongst them, that 
of anatomical research has not been the least. For 
many years past, I have however practised this 
branch but little. Excuse me for touching upon 
such topics: but it is necessary. The other night a 
dead body was brought to my houso: for occasion- 


ment of the domestic. Nevertheless, Lady Saxon- | ally I do return to that pursuit which was once the 
dale felt more than half persuaded that the precau- | most favourite of all. Well, thon, Lady Saxondale 
tion was unnecessary: for must ho not have already | —a body was brought to my house: it was the 
discovered that Mrs. Smith and Lady Sexondale | | Corpse of a female—an elderly one; and the mo- 
were one and the same? and was it not on account ' ment I beheld it, I was smitten with a suspicion 
of this discovery that he had come to visit her now P | that the deceased had not come fairly by her death. 

“Dr. Ferney,” exclaimed the domestic, announce- ‘It bore the external evidences of poison—but not of 
ing the physician in the usual way: and then the . any common poison—a poison of a very subtle and 
door of the library closed again. peculiar nature, the evidences of which could only 

Lady Saxondale rose from the table: but the! be known to the expericnced eye. And my suspi- 
instant that Dr. Ferney caught a glimpse of her | | cion proved correct: for anatomical research showed 
eountenanoe, he did give vent to an ejaculation of me that this woman had died by that very poison 
wonder and amazement—and he staggered back as which I myself had succeeded in eliminating somo 
if stricken a fierce blow by the hand of an invisible woeks back, and which I showed to you on the night 
gignt. you visited me at my house!” 
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Lady Saxondale had listened in speechless con- a moment’s respite to conceal the phial. Se soon 
sternation to the physician’s words: but it waswith as one drop—one single drop of that colourless fluid, 
a consternation that was felt inwardly rather than touched her throat, life was extinct. It is clear 
shown outwardly—so that he himself observed not beyond the possibility of doubt—too horribly clear 
the full effects of what he had said. _indeed—that Mabel Stewart was murdered !” 

Well,” he resumed, “you may suppose, Lady| “Murdered!” ejaculated Lady Saxondale: “and 
Saxondale, that I was horrified on making this dis- , beneath my roof!” 
covery—nay, more than horrified—I was bewildered | “It was even so,” rejoined the doctor in a mourn- 
and dismayed. To no human being had I ever ful voice. “But how could the poison have been 





given the smallest phial of that poison. I never 
eliminated it but twice. On the first occasion, the 
bottle which contained it was broken along with 
several others, as you must remember, on that night 
when you visited me in Conduit Strect.” 

“IT doremember. It was through my carelessness 
or awkwardness,” said Lady Saxondale; “and you 
know how sorry I was. But pray proceed.” 

“On the second occasion when I eliminated the 


obtained? Ab, God forgive mo if I wrong you, 
as I am sure I must: but a frightful suspicion 
arose in my mind——Indeed, it was the only pos- 
sible means of accounting for an incident which 
would otherwise be utterly inexplicable——” 

“Name that suspicion: what was it, Dr. Ferney ?” 
—and for the second time on the evening of which 
we are speaking, did Lady Saxondale’s voice sound 
hollow and sepulchral to her own cars. 


poison, 1 put my own seal upon the cork of the bot-} “I dare not name that suspicion,” murmured the 
tle—and I locked it up in a drawer in my laboratory. | physician. “My God! when I look at you, how 
That bottle is still there: the cork has not been | can I possibly name it ?”’ 
tampered with—the seal has never been broken.| “But you musé, doctor: for I see that there is 
And yet, as sure as I am speaking to you now, that | sometiing to explain away.” © 
woman died of the very poison which I discovered! ! “Until this night—as you are aware—I knew 
That it could have been obtained elsewhere, was not that Mrs. Smith and Lady Saxondale were 
impossible. I am too intimately acquainted with ‘ identical,” continued the physician, in a slow and 
all the fruits of chemical research to admit the sup- hesitating manner. “ But I feared that she who 
position for a moment, that ahy other experimentalist I believed to be Mrs. Smith had taken the phial 
has succeeded in eliminating this poison, which is from my laboratory on that night when she visited 
far more powerful than Prussic acid, You may con-/ me; and that she had carelessly or thoughtlessly 
ceive, therefore, how bewildered—how perplexed—~ ‘communicated the nature of the poison to some 
how dismafed I was!” one else at Saxondale House—and hence the catas- 
“Naturally so, my dear Dr. Ferney,” observed trophe. Therefore, now that I find Mrs, Smith 
Lady Saxondale, who was herself far more dismayed ' identified with Lady Saxondale, you can full well 
than ever the physician could have been, although ‘ understand with what diffidence it is that I am com- 
she concealed the outward expression of her terror ! pelled to repeat my suspicion to your faco—that 
with a wonderful dissimulation of @ mero ordinary | your ladyship took away that bottle of poison with 
interest in what he was reciting. | you on that particular night!” 
“TI at once repaired,” resumed the doctor, “to; “Dr. Ferney, can you believe me capable of 
the person who had procured for me the corpse. ' having used the venom for a murderous purpose ??— 
From him I obtained the name which was on the and Lady Saxondale spoke in a voice of mild and 
coffin of the stolen body. Again I must ask you to . melancholy rebuke: for she knew the physician’s 
forgive me the necessity of touching upon details character too well to assume indignation with 


ao indelicate—so nauseating to yourself——” 

“Make no apology, doctor,” said Lady Saxon. | 
dale, with every appearance of the utmost affability ; 
“but continue your strange and exciting narrative.” 

“ Provided with the name of the woman,” conti-— 
nued the physician, “I, on tho following day, when 
having an bour’s Icisure, instituted the requisite 
inquiries at the parochial Registrar's office, and 
discovered that this woman, Mabel Stewart, died at 
Saxondale House. I then searched a file of news- 
papers, and found that an inquest had sat upon tho 
body, and that tho verdict attributed her death to 
apoplexy. Now, Lady Saxondale,” added the 
doctor, “there is somothing horribly and fearfully 
wnysterious in the death of that woman !” 

“You astonish me, my dear Dr. Ferney!” cried 
her ladyship, who had no need to affect dismay: 
for she had only to suffer the real consternation she 
had felt, to appear from behind the mask of dis- 
simulation. “Could the unhappy woman have 
committed suicide ?” 

“If'so, the phial containing the poison must have 
been found by her side,” responded the physician : 
“but the evidence given on the inquest, clearly 


proved that no such discovery took place. Death ninetecn years 
saust have beon ‘oo instantaneous to allow her even | 


wee See foe 








' him, 


“Oh, tell me that you took the phial,”’ he saidy 
with far greater excitement than it was his wont to 
display ; “and that it must have fallen into villanous 
and unscrupulous hands! Tell me this—tell me 
anything that will still enable me to contemplate you 
on that high pedestal which you have over occupied 
in my mind !” 

“Well, then, my dear Dr. Ferney,” said her 
ladyship, taking his hand, and looking in an appeal- 
ing manner up into his countenance, “I must plead 
guilty to that little act which you havenamed. I will 
not stigmatize myself with the commission of a 
theft—because in respect to a friend such as you, it 


‘ eannot be regarded in that light: but it was through 


curiosity that I took it. You know how deeply 
interested I felt in your discoveries———” 

“Ah! but now that I bethink mo,” inter upted 
Dr. Ferney, “I cannot feel otherwige than deeply, 
deeply grieved to hear that you did take that phial. 
The deed waa not well,” he continued in a tone of 
exceeding mournfulness and with corresponding 
looks, ‘It almost makes me regret, Lady Saxon. 
dale, that I lent myself to that transaction which 
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“For God’s sake,” musmured the unhappy 
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woman, clasping her hands appealingly, and casting | punished for my fault? For think you not, Lady 
her shuddoring looks around, “do not allude to it. Saxondale, that it will be a cruel ordeal for me to 
Tho very walls have ears, Oh, my dear Dr. Ferney! proclaim all this to the knowledge of justice and 
did you not assuro me but a short time back, at | involve your name in the transaction ?” 


your house, that my secrot was sacred —that it was 
my own mystery, into which you would never seck 
to penctrate? I bescech and implore that you qill 
not fly from your word!” 

“ But what am I to do in this present caseP Let 
as think no more of the past for tho moment. 
Ifere, Lady Saxondale, has a foul murder come to 
my knowledge. It is a murder perpetrated by 
means of a venom which I myself discovered; and 
I also am made the discoverer of the awful tragedy 
it has produced. The finger of God is in all this: 
it is heaven ilsclf which is prompting me on to 
bring to justice the perpctrator of that crime! 
What then, I ask, am I to do? This crime was 
committed under your roof. God forbid that I 
should attribute it to you! No—it were impos- 
sible! If you then be guiltless, will you not aid 
mo in fixing upon the guilty one?” 

“Oh, but all this is most dreadful !” murmured 
Lady Saxondale, still with clasped hands—still with 
appealing looks—still with ineffable anguish in every 
lincament of her pale countenance. “If an ex- 
posure be made, must I not confess that I purloined 
the phial of poison from your house? What will 
be thought of me? I shall beruined! A lady who 
visite a single man stealthily—who is admitted by 
him into all tho mysteries of his laboratory-—~-Ah, 
Dr. Ferney have mercy upon me—I beseech you 
to have mercy upon me!—or else take a dagger and 
plunge it into this bosom !” 

Lady Saxondale did not throw herself upon her 
knees as she thus spoke: but her anguish was truly 
unfeigned—her inquietude was too great not to 
render her affliction genuine. As she sat by the 
physician’s side upon the sofa, she leant towards 
him with an agony of appeal in her looks, her atti- 
tude, and her gestures; and as she gave utterance 
to the closing words of her well nigh frenzied speech, 
she prossed her hands convulsively to that bosom 
for which she invoked the dagger as an alternative 
rather than an exposure. 

“Oh, my God! what am I to do?” murmured 
the physician: and half-averting his countenance, 
he raised one hand to his pale forehead. “ What 
am I to do?” 

“What are you to do?” cried Lady Saxondale. 
“ Bury the subject in oblivion !” 

“I cannot—I dare not,” responded Ferney, 
shaking his head solemnly, but with a look of the 
deepest affliction. “If I conceal my knowledge 
of this crime, I become as it were an accessory to 
it: and how shall I ever satisfy my own conscience ? 
But tell me, Lady Saxondale, do your suspicions 
fall upon any one in your household? Reflect— 
consider—to whom did you ever impart the secret 
of that subtle poison? You must Lave spoken of it 
to some ono: tell me who it was! For the voice 
of that murdered woman cries up to heaven for 
vengeance; and heaven itself has marked me as its 
instrument in bringing the murderer to justice. 
Nay, more—does it not almost seem as if there 
were retribution in all thisP—as if I had pene- 
trated too deeply into the mysteries of nature—had 
dragged forth unholy sccrets—had tasted of the 
forbidden tree of knowledge—and am now to be 
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“Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, now suddenly 
recalling to mind her predetermination to assert 
her empire over him through the medium of that 
love of which she knew herself to be the object,— 
“TI believe you once entertained sumething like a 
feeling of friendship towards me — perhaps more 
than friondship——” 

“Yes, yes: it was more—it és moro!” interrupted 
the physician; “for the sentiment is deathless ! 
Need I tell you that from the first moment I behold 
you at my mother’s house nineteen years ago, your 
image has never been absent from my mind? You 
know it—you know it. I gave you that assurance 
the other day, when you visited my house: and it 
is the truth—as I repeat it again this evening! But 
there is a duty, Lady Saxondale, which I have to 
perform; and though my own heart should break 
in accomplishing that duty—though it should crush 
me down with sorrow into the dust to drag your 
name before the tribunals of the country—yet what 
alternative have 1? Alas! that duty must be per- 
formed! Tell me therefore—on whom must our 
suspicions settle themselves ?” 

“Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, “do not tell me 
that you ever entertained the slightest love for mo. 
No, no—it is impossible—you could not! If you 
had, you would not torment me thus now. Good 
God! do you not comprehend the immensity of tho 
evil you will work ?” 

“T see but two things which can tell against you,” 
answered the doctor. “The first is that you visited 
my house. Surely the purity of your own life, and 
my unsullied reputation, will combine to disarm 
scandal in that respectP And after all, may not a 
lady visit a physician? Then, as for your taking 
the phial—the deed can be well explained as arising 
from the curiosity of the moment. It isnot a watch 
—nora purse—nor a jewel—nor anything valuable ; 
and Lady Saxondale need not fear the positive im- 
putation of dishonesty on that account.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I conjure you, my dear Dr. Fer- 
ney, not to urge this matter. Yes—I entreat, I 
implore you,” continued Lady Saxondale, in accents 
of the most earnest pleading, “ not to bring it before 
the*world!” 

“Oh! what would you have me think ?” exclaimed 
the physician, suddenly fastening looks of mingled 
horror and uncertainty upon Lady Saxondale. “ No, 
no—suffer not such a terrible suspicion to remain in 
my mind. For your own sake, therefore, lose not a 
moment in furnishing the clue to the unravelment 
of this mystery.” 

“ But that sttspicion which has struck you,” said 
her ladyship, aghast and trembling. 

“It is a hideous one—and every moment does it 
become stronger,” rejoined Ferney. “ Indeed, thore 
is an excitement in my mind such as for years I 
have not experienced. Would to heaven that all 
this had not occurred.” 

“Dr. Ferney,” said her ladyship, in tones that 
were now really hollow and sepulchral—not to her 
own ear alone, but to that of the physician,—‘ you 
are dragging me on toa revelation which I shudder 
to contemplate.” 

“Oh! then my suspicion is confirmed,” ngur- 
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mured the medical man, in accents that were low, | in a grave and mournful voice. “I could not do 


deep, and full of horror. 

* Tf you have ever loved me, Dr. Forney,” said 
the wretched Lady Saxondale, sinking upon her 
knees before him, “could you find it in your heart 
to send me to the scaffold ?” 

There was a burst of anguish from Dr. Ferney’s 
lips: and starting from his seat, he began pacing 
the room to and fro in terrible agitation. Lady 
Saxondale, whom he had Jeft knecling at the sofa 
whence he had risen, slowly raised herself from that 
suppliant posture; and advancing towards him, ex- 
tended her arms, murmuring in half smothered 
accents, “ Mercy, mercy !” 

The doctor stopped short. He gazed upon that 
woman whom he had loved so long—so truly—so 
enduringly: his thoughts were reflected back to 
those by-gone years when he had first seen her in 
the bloom of her youthful beauty; and as he beheld 
her now in the glory of her splendid womanhood, 
all the freshness of the passion which had been in- 
spired then, was resuscitated now. Yet shuddered 
he not as he reflected that this woman—the object of 
his lovo—was a murderess? Recoiled he not from 
the presence of her upon whose soul lay the weight 
of so tremendous a crime? Ho had felt shocked : 
but the sentiment of horror was absorbed in the 
profundity of that strange romantic passion which 
his heart cherished towards her. It was a passion 
stronger than himself—a passion which had no hope 
and no aim—which subsisted not upon expectation 
—but was in itself eternal, deathless, immortal. 
Yes, it was a love such as the human heart has 
seldom known—perhaps never knew bofore! 

With intense anxiety did Lady Saxondalc watch 
the foatures of the physician as they stood face to 
face in the middlo of the room. Her experienced 
eye showed her that he was melting in her favour; 
and her hoart bounded with a feeling of relief and 
the certainty of triumph. 

“There must have been some terrible circum- 
stances, Lady Saxondale,” he said, at length’ bredk- 
ing silence, and speaking slowly, “to have led you 
on to such a deed as that!” 

*-Yes—terriblo circumstances,’ was the quick 
response: “but do not force me to give utterance 
to them !” 

“One word!” ejaculated the doctor, as a thought 
suddenly struck him. “When you were at my 
mother’s house, you had a servant with you whom 
you called Mary. Was she this same one whose 
real name appears to have been Mabel ?” 

“The same,” responded Lady Saxondale. 

I begin to understand. She doubtless threatened 
some exposure with regard to that mystery the pur- 
pose of which I have sworn never to penetrate? 
And therein I will keep my word !” 

“You have conjectured the whole truth,” was 
Lady Saxondale's reply. “And now, my dear Dr. 
Ferney, may I still regard you as my warmest, my 
best frieond?—may I look upon you as my saviour ? 
Qh! do not, do not hesitate to give me this assur- 
ance.” 

“ Lady Saxondale,” answered the physician, so- 
lemnly, “I fear that for you I am perilling my im- 
mortal soul !” 

“ What proof can I give you of my gratitude? 
Oh! tell me what proof?” 

There is nothing—nothing,” replicd the doctor, 





you an injury—no, I could not! I feel that I must 
risk everything and dare everything, alike here and 
hereafter, sooner than involve you in peril. But, 
Oh! Lady Saxondale, for heaven’s sake take warn- 
ing by what has passed !” 

“I will, I will!” she exclaimed: “your advice 
shall not be lost upon me. Oh, Dr. Ferney, I am 
entirely in your hands—I am at your mercy,—I am 
in your power. May I rely upon your solemn sacred 
promise not to betray mo?” 

* You may,” was his answer. 

“But if a period of remorse should seize upon 
you,” resumed Lady Saxondale, still in the hurried 
voice of excitement,—“ if you should think better of 
this pledge that you have given——” 

“Fear not,” he interrupted her, gently, but 
firmly: “from the past you may judge whether I 
ama man who will fly from his word. No, Lady 
Saxondale—even upon my death-bed will I keep 
your secret: and may heaven forgivo me for so 
doing !”’ 

“The gratitude of my life is your’s, And now 
that wo may turn away from this sad, sad, topic,” 
continued Lady Saxondalo, “ will you not accept the 
hospitality of the castle ? Believe me, my dear Dr. 
Ferney, I could receive no more welcome guest than 
one who has proved himself so kind a friend to me.” 

“No, Lady Saxondale,” he answered, not culdly 
nor distantly—but mournfully and gravely: “I 
must not remain here. The less we see of cach 
other in the world, the better. You would fecl em- 


barrassed in my presence, knowing that I possessed — 


this secret of your's, 
Farewell.” 

And with this abrupt adieu, Dr. Ferney grasped 
Lady Saxondale’s hand for a moment, and hurried 
from the room. 

Thus terminated this strange scene; and a few 
minutes afterwards, the physician was being borne 
away in the post-chaise from Saxondale Castle. 


And I——but no matter, 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
THE JUDGE AND JURY SOCIETY. 


Ox the same evening when the scene above described 
took place at the castle in Lincolnshire, Lord Saxon- 
dale was dining by himself at the mansion in Park 
Lane. Je felt lonely, dull, and dispirited. He 
had broken with the friend whom ho liked best of 
all his acquaintances—indeed, tho only one with 
whom he had ever been exceedingly intimate: for 
notwithstanding his rank, his position, and his wealth, 
there were very few young mon in his own sphere, 
who had chosen to associate much with him. It was 
not that his pride was too overweening—that his 
bearing was too arrogant—or his manners too su- 
percilious: but because he was altogether considered 
a disagreeable and uncompanionable young man. So 
far as his arrogance, his vanity, his conceit, and his 
insufferable pride were concerned, there were many 
young scions of the Aristocracy who possessed all 
those faults: indeed few were without them: but 
then they had some redeeming qualities—or at 
least some which met each other’s approval; whercas 
Edmund Saxondale had none of these. He was 
generally looked upon as a miserable coxcomb— 
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without courage to back up the pride which he as- 
sumed. On twoor three occasions, when in the 
society of young men, he had put up with insults 
which every one else would have indignantly 
resented : and thus he had drawn down upon him- 
self the contempt of those who would otherwise 
have gladly sought his society for his rank and his 
money. An allusion has been made in a recent 
chapter to the last insult of the kind which he had 
received without seeking what in fashionable life is 
termed “satisfaction :” and as this was the most 
flagrant instance that had occurred in respect to 
him, he had become more talked about than ever 
as a downright coward. On the day after his breach 
with Emily Archer and Lord Harold Staunton he 
had visited a billiard-room in Bond Street, where 
he found himself, if not exactly cut, at least troated 
with such m&arked coldness by the gentlemen pre- 
sent that not even his vanity could blind his eyes 
to the circumstance; and he had speedily loft the 
place in bitterest mortification. 

We now find him, as stated at the commezce- 
ment of this chapter, dining alone at Saxondale 
House. He had written in the morning to two or 
shree acquaintances to invite them to dinner: but 
from each he had received a letter of refusal, 
couched in terms coldly courteous, and without 
alleging any reason for thus declining. No wonder, 
therefore, was it that he felt dispirited and discon- 
tented. Addicted though he was to wine, he could 
not enjoy i¢ now. He knew not what to do with 
himself. This was the third day. since his breach 
with Emily; and he had remained in-doors almost 
entirely since the little demonstration at the billiard- 
table. He was horribly ennuyé; he knew not what 
to do with himself. He had no intellectual re- 
sources; and even the last three-volume novel 
issued from some West End publisher’s establish- 
ment, failed to amuse him. He now missed both 
Harold Staunton and Emily Archer. He regrotted 
having quarrelled with them. He was ignorant 
that his late mistress had left London—equally 
ignorant of the terrible fate which had befallen 
her; inasmuch as there had not as yet been time 
for an account of the tragedy to appear in tho 
London newspapers. 

As he sat sipping his wine, more from habit than 
because he really liked it on tho present occasion, 
he said to himself, “I have an uncommon great 
mind to go and see Emily, and endeavour to make 
it up with her. What if she was really unfaithful 
to meP She is only like the rest of them; and I 
certainly could not find a handsorer mistress. Be- 
sides, after all, she was an amusing girl enough; 
and we got on very well together till that cursed 
affair took place. I was in a terrible rage at the 
time: but it was enough to make me so. Yes: I 
will go and see her; for this is such precious dull 
work! I shall be glad to make it up with her, 
even if she had behaved twice as badly.” 

Having come to this resolution, Lord Saxondale 
issued forth; and taking a cab from the nearest 
stand in Oxford Street, he proceeded to Holloway. 
Not knowing exactly how his visit might terminate, 
he ordered the cabman to wait for farther instruc. 
tions. Indeed, he fancied that Emily was not at 
home, from the cireumstanco of no lights appearing 
in the frout windows. On knocking at the door, 
the summons was answered by tho cook, who was 
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dressed out in her gayest apparel: for she had the 
coachman, the groom, and some other friends to 
sup with her and make merry during her mistress’s 
absence—that mistress who was never to return! 

“Is Miss Archer within?” asked Saxondale. 

“No, my lord—missus has gone out of town,” 
was the reply. 

* Gone out of town,” he exclaimed. “When was 
that 2 | 

“The morning after you was last here, my 
lord.” 

“ And the maid gone with her ?” 

The response was in the affirmative. 

“‘ And where has she gone to P” 

“Well, my lord, to tell your lordship the truth, 
she has gone down into Lincolnshiro; and from 
what the maid told me, I think to Saxondale 
Castle.” 

“ With Lord Harold?” demanded Edmund, more 
and more astonished. 

“Oh, no, my lord,” replied the cook. “ The fact 
is, there was a terrible row after you left t’other 
night: for it seems that Lord Harold had got 
up-stairs quite unbeknown to missus—and she 
called him all kinds of names; so that he went of 
in high dudgeon.” 

“ Ah! is this the case!” said the young nobleman: 
then in a musing tone, he observed, “ After all, I 
was wrong to quarrel with Emily. However, I 
must think of what’s to be done. I shall most likely 
call here again to-morrow ;”—and with this intima- 
tion he took his departure. 

Re-entering the cab, he ordered the driver to take 
him back into London; and while rolling along, he 
said to himself,— Perhaps Emily fancied that I 
should cut off into Lincolnshire, and she has gone 
to look after me. Or perhaps she means to com- 
plain to my mother of the treatment she has received 
at my hands? And yet she would hardly be such a 
fool as to run on a wild-goose chaso, without being 
previously certain that I had left London: and as to 
carrying her complaints to my lady-mother, that is 
most unlike Emily Archer. No, there is something 
in all this I can’t understand. Shall I cut into 
Lincolnshire after her? or shall I wait until shé 
comes back? I think I had better wait: for we 
might cross each other. Yes—I will wait.” 

Having come to this resolve, Lord Saxondale 
turtied his thoughts upon another subject. This 
was neither more nor less than the important matter 
of how he was to pass the evening. He revolved in 
his mind all the various places of amusement,—dis- 
missing them however one after the other, until he 
suddenly recollected that there was one of which he 
had heard a great deal—which he and Lord Harold 
had frequently thought of visiting—but which some- 
how or another had escaped the honour of their 
presence. 

Thrusting his head out of the window, he said to 
the cabman, “ Drive to the Garrick’s Head in Bow 
street.” 

In due course Lord Saxondale reached the fare 
famed hostelry; and dismissing the cab, he made 
his way up into a spacious room, where a numerous 
company was assembled, and where the Judge and 
Jury Society held its sittings. Ono portion of the 
room was fitted up in miniature imitation of a court 
of justice, There was the bench, with the little 
desk for the judge—there was the tablo for the her. 
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éisters—there was the witness-box—and there was 
@ particular table set exclusively apart for the accom- 
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cannot possibly subdue even when putting on the 
gravity of the judge: at all evonte if he were a real 


OF THE COURT. 


modation of those acting as jurymen. The door of | judge, and presided at the Old Bailey, it would need 


this room was kept by an usher wearing the official 
robe, and whose aspect was as grave and serious as 
befitted the functions he had to fulfil. 

At the numerous tables in this apartment, the 
visitors were seated—diacussing cigars, and drinking 
the liquofs suited to their respective means or tastes. 


but a single glance at his countenance to convince 
the culprit brought before him that justice would 
assuredly be tempered with mercy. 

But to return to our narrative: the Lord Chief 
Baron entered the apartment which we have above 
described; and with measured steps he ascended to 


Some were indulging in wine—others were paying | the judicial bench. There he bowed to the bar, and 
their respects to the various compounds of which | the bar bowed to him: so that if it wore not for the 
brandy, gin, rum, and whisky severally formed the | evidences of conviviality abounding upon the several 
chief ingredionts—while others, again, were slaking | tables, the spectators might really have fancied 
their thirst with the excellent malt liquor dispensed ' themselves in the presence of all the real ceromony 


at that house. There wasa general air of blithe- 
ness—a making up of the mind to enter into the 
enjoyments of the evening—and a pervasive feeling 
of certainty that these would prove of the richest 
and raciest description. Lord Saxondale seated 
himself at a table near the judicial bench, and called 
for a bottle of champagne—an order which was 
highly satisfactory to the waiter, and convinced the 
guests who heard it, that the new-comer was “a cut 
above the generality of them.” 

Three or four individuals in gowns, wigs, and 
white bands, and looking as if they bad just arrived 
from Westminster Mall, now entered the apartment 
and took thoir seats at the table appropriated to the 
barristers. They carried in their hands bundles of 
papers duly tied round with red tape, and having as 
completely the air of “ briefs” as if their connexion 
with John Doo and Richard Roe were an actual 
fact instead of an agreeable fiction. In a most 
lawyer-liko style, too, did these gentlemen who per- 
formed the part of barristers, untic tho tapes—ar- 
range their papers before them—take great dips of 
ink with long feathery pens~and make endorse- 
ments upon their pseudo-briefs, writing down 
imaginary fees in real figures. 

Presently the usher of the court threw the door 
wide open, shouting in a stentorian voice, “ Silence 
and hats off, for the Lord Chief Bason !” : 

These mandates were at once complied with: but 
, there was a general sensation as the object of this 
ceremony, ascending the stairs, made his appear- 
ance, if not as a real judge, at least inthe garb and 
with the gravity of one. This was Mr. Nicholson— 
the landlord of the tavern, and the presiding ganiys 
of the Judge and Jury Society. No ordinary cha- 
racter in his way, is the personage just introduced. 
He is a man of good intellectual acquirements, of 
agreeable manners, and of great conversational 
powers. He has a readiness of wit, a facility of 
good-natured sarcasm, and a tact in seizing upon 
any passing incident to render it available for his 
purposes—which admirably qualify him for the 
judicial part which he thus enacts. He is a really 


and grave formality of a court of justice. 

Having deposited himself upon the bench, the 
Lord Chief Baron exclaimed, “ Waiter !” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied one of his own tavern- 
fanctionaries. 

“A glass of brandy-and-water and a cigar,” said 
the great legal luminary :—and thereupon a general 
laugh ensued throughout the room. 

When the judicial wants were duly supplied, and 
the havannah in the judicial lips was emitting its 
fragrant vapours, the clerk of the court announced 
the case that was for trial. It was a civil action 
that was thus to occupy attention; and a number 
of the guests having been sworn in as jurymen, 
one of the gentlemen officiating as the barristers 


opened the proceedings. It is not our purpose to | 


give any description of the subject-matter of tho 
trial; because in a mere narrative form it would 
lose the greater portion of its interest. But wo 
must observe that the persons officiating as bar- 
risters, acquitted themselves with no ordinary de- 
gree of talent—delivering speeches which for their 
easy and continuous flow, might have made the 
orators the subject of envy on the part of many a 
stammering, stuttering, thick-pated practitioner at 
Westminster Hall. Witnesses were examined; 
and these xept the company in a continual roar 
of laughter. From time to time the Lord Chief 
Baron himself seasoned the proceedings with some 
witty interjections, which added to the general mer- 
riment. But the cream of the whole affair was 
the judicial summing up. Sparkling wit, exquisite 
humour, sly sarcasm, and a perfect assumption 
of the air and manner of the real judge, 
characterised the Lord Chief Baron’s part of 
the performance. There was one incident that 
ituld admirably. It happened that the indivi- 
duals acting as jurymen, drank somewhat more 
than was good for them; and in plain terms, grew 
very intoxicated. The Lord Chief Baron addressed 
them as an intelligent and enlightened body of men 
—men representing the wisdom of the country— 
men who indeed for the tims being constituted “ the 





clever man, and as ready at his pen as with his | country,” the matter at issue between the plaintiff 
tongue. In private life he bears the character of a | and defendant being, in legal parlance, “tried by 
liberality, a generosity, and a kindness of heart, God and their country.” The solemn gravity with 
which have often made him lose sight of his own | which the Lord Chief Baron thus addressed his 
interests in ministering to the wants of others. | drunken jury—and the vacant stare as woll as the 
Lord Chief Baron Nicholson is therefore not only | tipsy swaying to and fro with which the said jury- 
“a capital fellow” in the man-about-town acceptance | men listened to the great functionary—formed by 
of the term, but in its most true and literal meaning. 
In personal appearance he is short and stout—a| When we observe that though these proceedings 
living evidence of the good qualities of his own ' lasted two hours and a half, without for a single 
larder. Of convivial disposition, his ample coun- | moment Sagging into dullness or waning into insi- 
tenance beams with a natural denkommie which he | pidity—and when we add that from first to last the 
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no means the least ludicrous portion of the comedy. , 
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spectators experienced unfailing amusement—those 
of our readers who have never visited the Judge and 
Jury Society, will be enabled to understand how well 
sustained the spirit and interest of the proceedings 
must be.* 

Lord Saxondale waited until the end, when he 
adjourned to the suppor-room below; and there he 
invited the Lord Chief Baron, the barristers, the 
clork of the court, and the witnesses, to sup with 
him. The conviviality was kept up until a some- 
what late hour; and if it had not been that a couple 
of waiters conveyed Lord Saxondale into a cab, ho 
nover could have reached it of his own accord. 

Edmund slept until a late hour on the following 
day; and when he descended to the breakfast- 
parlour, it was with a racking headacho and an 
accompanying depression of spirits. The morning 
newspapers lay upon the table. Hoe took up one; 
and almost the very first announcement upon which 
his eyes fell, was that of a horrible and mysterious 
murder committed in Lincolnshire. He read on: 
and callous, indifferent, emotionless though he 
naturally was, it was neverthcless with dismay and 
horror that he thus learnt the particulars of tho 
frightful tragedy which had occurred on the bank 
of the Trent. The journal concluded its account by 
stating that the whole affair was involved in the 
deepest mystery, suspicion attaching to no known 
person. And mysterious was it indced to Edmund 
Saxondale: nor could he of course form the slightest 
conjecture as to the author or authors of the 
crime. 

Having hastily dressed himsolf, he proceeded 
without delay to Evergreen Villa. The intelligence 
had already reached the cook, the groom, and the 
coachman,—the newspaper having likewise been 
their informant. Consternation and dismay pre- 
vailed at the villa; and indeed great was tho ox- 
citement throughout tho neighbourhood, it boing 
known that the mistress of tho house and her at- 
tendant maid had met with their death under such 
mysterious circumstances in Lincolnshire. Some 
relations of tho unfortunate Emily Archer, and who 
dwelt in London, mado their appearance at the 
villa soon after Lord Saxondale’s arrival there; and 
they took possession of the house and all the pro- 
perty it contained. After some little deliberation, 
it was decided that one of them—an unclo—should 
proceed without delay into Lincolnshire, and bring 
up the corpses for the purposes of respectable in- 
terment. 

Dispirited, and with a gloom sitting heavily upon 

is soul, Edmund quiticd the villa and returned 
to Saxondale House, his mind filled with the awful 
tragedy which had taken place under euch extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable circumstances. 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 


MR. GUNTHORPE’S VISITS. 


Ix the neighbourhood of Stamford Hill was a hand- 
some residence, situated in the midst of spacious 
grounds, and commanding a beautiful view of all 


: At the time of which we are writing (1844) Lord 
berate Nicholson illaminated the Garrick's Head, 

i presence: but at the present period (1852) he 
shines in undimmed glory at the Coal Hole tavern, 
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the surrounding scenery. This house, after remains 
ing unoccupied for some time, had within the last 
three weeks become the abode of Mr. Gunthorpe. 
The moment he had decided upon taking it, he lost 
no time in fitting it up in a very handsome mannor. 
Everything this gentleman did might appear to the 
shallow observer to be done on the impulse of the 
moment: but it was not so. The key to the reading 
of his character was this: that ho made up his 
mind quickly, yet not without as much deliberation 
as the incident of the moment might deserve; and 
when once he had resolved how to proceed, he lost 
no time in carrying out his plans. Thus, the very 
day after he had taken Stamford Manor—as it was 
called —-waggon-loads of the costliest furniture 
arrived atthe place. He did not fit up the house 
by degrees, nor even take a week to do it: his 
orders were given at the moment to upholsterers 
whose warehouses furnished proofs of their com. 
petency for the commission; and as money to Mr. 
Gunthorpe was no object, his will and pleasure 
were promptly executed. 

A few days after his return from Lincolnshire, 
and at about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, Mr. 
Gunthorpe entered his carriage, and drove to a 
pretty little cottage situated at no great distance 
from the manor. The moment his modest equipage 
stopped at tlic door, little Charley Leyden, nicely 
dressed, and full of joyous spirits, bounded forth to 
welcome the benefactor of his mother and sister, 
Henrietta hersclf was likewise speedily seen upon 
the threshold to greet Mr. Gunthorpe; and the old 
gentleman was introduced into a neat little parlour, 
where Mrs. Leyden, considerably improved in 
health, received him with a degrce of warmth which 
was due to one who had dragged her forth from the 
dopths of poverty. 

“T am come to have half-an-hour’s chat with you, 
Mrs. Leyden,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, “respecting a 
certain matter you spoke to me about some days 
ago:)—and he glanced slily towards Henrietta, who, 
blushing decply¥, rose te leave the room. “ No— 
you needn’t go!” cried the old gentleman. “On 
the contrary—you are a very necessary person: to 
the present conference. But you, Master Charley, 
can run out and play in the garden till you are sont 
for,” he added, patting the child kindly upon the 
check. 

“Oh! do let me stay,” said Charley. “I am so 
fond of being where you are, I did not much like 
you at first,” he went on to observe with boyish 
ingenuousness: “but since I knew you better-———” 

“* Hush, Charley—hush!” interrupted Mrs. Ley. 
den, somewhat severely. “You should not speak in 
this manner.” 

“My dear madam, lot him speak as he will,” said 
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Mr. Gunthorpe: “everything he utters comes up 


from his heart, You are a good little boy, Charley; 
and hero is something to buy a toy with,” he added, 
placing a five shilling piece in his hand. 

* But I would rather stay with you than have 
that, if you mean me to go away,’ said the child, 
pouting his protty lips and looking as if ho were 
going to cry. 

“You must run out and play a little by yourself 
for the present,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, kissing him; 
“and if you do, you shall come and stay a whole 
day with mo at my house.” 

Charley's countenance now brightened upf and 
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he willingly left the room, 
with him. 

“ Now, my dear girl,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, turn- 
ing to Henrietta, “Iam going to devote my atten- 
tion to your affairs: for you sce I have constituted 
myself your guardian, as it wore—and therefore I 
must attend to your interest. Now, don’t blush 
and look confused, Henrietta: there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in an honourable love—and nobody 
will be more delighted than myself to behold these 
bright prospects realized. I presume, madam,” he 
continued, turning towards Mrs. Leyden, “that you 
have not as yet been to sco this young man who 
claims to be the heir of the title and estates of 
Everton ?” 

“Tf you remember, Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Mrs. 
Leyden, “ you counselled me to take no step in the 
matter until you had timo to look into it yourself.” 

“True! Irccollect! It was the best course to 
be adoptod. But I suppose, young Miss, that you 
have occasionally visited that cottage which you 
tell me is so picturesquely situated at no great dis- 
tance hence P” 

“‘Tfenrietta has callod there three or four times,” 
observed Mrs. Leyden. “I beliove that you con- 
sented that she should do so?” 

Oh! certainly: I saw no objection,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “That Mrs. Chandos of whom Henri- 
etta spoke, did her a groat scrvice in delivering her 
from Beech-Tree Lodge. And by the bye, I am 
quite anxious to behold this heroine. But I thought 
you told me they were going off in such a vio- 
lent hurry into the country, somewhere down into 
Wales ?—-and that is a fortnight ago.” 

“Yos: but Adolphus—I mean tho true Lord 
Everton,” said MWenrictta, hesitating and blushing, 
‘“‘hag been so very unwell again, that they were 
compelled to postpone their journey—although it 
was with great reluctance: for they were most 
anxious-——— 

“Yes, naturally so,” interrupted Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. 

“Jt is Lady Everton in Wales,’ *observed Menri- 
etta, “ that they are going to sec.” 

eo Yes—naturally sq,” repeated the old gentleman ; 
and he looked abstracted: but quickly recovering 
himself, he said, “ And now tell me, Henrietta—tho 
more you see of this young man——” 

‘The more she finds that she likes him,” rep¥ed 
Mrs. Leyden, speaking on behalf of hor daughter, 
who again seemed full of confusion. 

* Well, that’s natural also,” cried Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. “But you tell me that he has been ill 
again?” 

“His intellecta have completely recovered their 
healthy tone,” responded Henrietta: “but his phy- 
sical strength is not so fully restored. When the 
medical man was informed that he meditated this 
long journey, he forbade it for the present. Enough 
was told to the physician to make him understand 
that it was a journey for an object likely to bo at- 
tended with no ordinary degree of excitement ; and 
therefore he insisted upon Adolphus postponing it 
for two or three weeks, that he might acquire phy- 
sical as well as mental strength sufficient for the 
occasion.” 

* And ho did wisely,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 

‘Mrs. Chandos and her brother are exceedingly 
kind to him——” 
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“Her brother?” said Mr. Gunthorpe. ‘Ido not 
recollect your having before mentioned this brother. 
Who is he? what is he? I hope, for his own sake, 
that your Adolphus has fallen into good hands?” 

“Oh, yes! there cannot be the slightest doubt of 
it!” exclaimed Henrictta. “Mrs. Chandos behaves 
to him as if she wore a sister: and Francis Pa. 
ton”? 

“Eh? what name did you say?” demanded Mr. 
Gunthborpe, with a sort of start, as if he had not 
caught the words from the young girl’s lips. 

“¥rancis Paton,” she repeated. “He is quite a 
youth—not more than cightcen——” 

“Ah! And pray what age may his sister, this 
Mrs. Chandos, be ?” 

“About twenty-six,” answered Henrictta. 

“ Twenty-six? and her brother cightcen?” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe, ina musing tone. “ What is this 
Francis Paton? Nothing, I suppose. Ho is doubtless 
well off P” 

“His sister Mrs. Chandos appears comfortably 
circumstanced: but her brother Frank,” continued 
Hourictta, “is totally dependent on her. For I 
believo that he has been a page in the service of 
Lady Saxondale——~” 

“What?” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpo: “a page in 
tho service of Lady Saxondale? But however, I 
shall go and sco these persons at once. Don’t think, 
Henrietta, my dear girl,” he added, in a kind voice, 
and stopping short when about to leave the room 
with a precipitation which he often manifested, and 
which would have helped to lead persons to sup- 
pose that he was of an impulsive character, —“ do 
not think, I say, that Iam going to find out objec. 
tions and raiso imaginary obstacles in tho way of 
your happiness. No such thing! I hope most sin- 
ceroly fur your sake, that all you have told me will 
turn out perfectly correct.” ; 

“Oh! my dear sir,” cried Miss Leyden, “I am 
incapable of telling you an untruth!” 

“TI know it,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “I did not 
mean that I was going to inquire whether you had 
told mo the truth—but whether everything is ag 
you havo been led to belicve it—whether, in short, 
this young man’s lofty notions are real and not 
visionary. I dare say, however, they are real 
enough: for I myself happen to know something of 
his uncle—or of him whom he believes to be his 
uncle, whichever it may be: and what Ido know 
of that man, is not altogether to his ercdit,” added 
Mr. Gunthorpe, with a degree of bitterness that he 
was not often wont to display. “Many, many 
years have elapsed since he and I met. He wag 
plain Mr. Everton then. But perhaps you will be 
surprised, Henrictta, when I tell you that I have 
seen your Adolphus—granting him to be the 
same——” 

“You have scen him?” ejaculated Honrietta, 

“Yes: but it was in his childhood, many years 
ago. He was thon a beautiful boy, with dark eyes 
and hair——” 

“Ho has dark eyes and hair!” said Ienrietta, 
with a smile and a blush,—tho smile being one of 
joy, for the innocent maiden thought that tho iden. 
tity was thus completely established between her 
Adolphus and the one of whom Mr. Gunthorpe was 
speaking. 

“1 think,” said the old gentleman, in a grave and 
solemn voice, “that I should recognize his linca- 
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ments, though more than sixteen years have 
elapsed since I beheld him—and then he was but 


twelve years old.” 


“Sixteen and twelve are twenty-eight—and 
Adolphus is twénty-eight!” cried Henrietta, with 


increasing satisfaction. 


“Ah, I seo that you ove him!” said Mr. Gun- 
thorpe; ‘and no matter whether he be the real Lord 
Everton or not, if he is a worthy young man——” 

“Alas! consider all his sufferings,” murmured 
Henrietta, the tears starting into her eyes. “For 
sixteen years was he the inmate of a place that to 


him was a prison. He has seen too little of life to 
have learnt any of its evil ways.” 

“That captivity,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe, with 
a deeper gravity than before, “is in itself almost a 
sufficient proof that he is the real Lord Everton. 
Oh! what guilt docs that man—his uncle—have to 
answer for! But I must now delay not. Farewell 
for the present. I shall call again on my way 
homeward; as I dare say a certain young lady,” he 
added, looking archly at Henrietta, “will be anxious 
to know the result of my interview.” 

Thus speaking Mr. Gunthorps quitted the room; 
and was hurrying forth to his carriage, when he 
recollected that he was not exactly acquainted with 


the whereabouts of the cottage to which he was 
about to proceed. He therefore returned for the 
requisite explanation, which Henrietta speedily 
gave him. He then entered his vehicle, having 
directed the coachman whither to proceed. Tho 
distance was not long; and in a short time the 


equipage drove up to the front of Lady Bess’s pic- 
turesque cottage. 

We should here remind the reader that Henrietta 
had not informed either her mother or Mr. Gun- 
thorpe of the one incident on that memorable night 
of her release from Beech-Trce Lodge, which had 


for the time being filled her bosom with injurious 


suspicions against Lady Bess, whom she only knew 


as Mrs, Chandos. Consequently Mr. Gunthorpe 
was unacquainted with anything to the prejudice of 


this amazonian heroine. And the reader must like- 
wise recullect that Lady Bess had, by her sophistry, 
explained away those suspicions from Menrictta’s 
mind, on the first occasion when the young girl 
called at tho cottage. 

But to continue our tale. When Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
carriage drove up to the door, Rosa the servant- 
woman, immediately came forth; and on the old 
gentleman giving his name, he was at once intro- 
duced into the tastefully furnished little parlour: 
for that name was known at the cottage—and 
honourably known too, on account of all that Hen- 
riotta Leyden had said in connexion with it, 
Elizabeth Chandos and her brother Francis Paton 
were alone together in the parlour at the time when 
Mr. Gunthurpe was thus introduced. They rose to 
receive him: but they were struck by the singular 
degree of interest with which he surveyed them. 
Ho did not speak a word: his lips moved—it was 
evident that something unspoken was wavering 
upon them— but to which he could not give utter- 
ance. To their farther surprise, mingled with alarm, 
he tottered to a seat, and sank upon it, saying, “A 
glass of water—give me a glass of water—~I am ill,” 

There was a decanter on the little sideboard, and 
Lady Bess, hastening to fill a tumbler, presented it 
te Mr. Gunthorpe, who merely drank s few drops— 















sort~—have you not, Frank P’ 
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and then, speedily recovering, said, “ Forgive the 
trouble I am ooccasioning: but the heat of the 
weather is quite overpowering. I felt as if I wore 
about to faint.” 

“ Do you feel better now, sir?” asked Lady Bess 
in a kind voice. “Is there anything we can do for 
youP Frank, run and get up some wine——” 

“No: do not give yourself the trouble,” exclaimed 
Mr. Gunthorpe. “I never touch it in the middle 
of the day——~Besides, I am altogether well now. 
Where is your guest—Lord Everton I mean——” 

“He is in his own room,” said Frank. “I 
will fetch him. He was with us a few minutes 
back———”” 

“No: do not call him immediately,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “TI wish to say a few words to you 
two:”’—and he again looked first at Lady Bess, 
then at Francis Paton—then back again at the 
amazonian lady—with a singular interest in his 
gaze. ‘You rendered an immense service to a 
young girl in whom I am interested,” he con- 
tinued after a pause, taking Lady Bess’s hand and 


pressing it warmly—most warmly—in his own. 


“ Accept my best thanks for what you did upon the 
occasion. And now give me your hand, Francis 
Paton,” he said: and when he received that hand, 
he pressed it as kindly and as fervently as he had 
done the sister's. 

Lady Bess and Frank had heard from Henrictta 
that Mr. Gunthorpe had strange ways about him, 
but possessed the most generous of hearts; and thus 
they were by xo means annoyed at whatsoever occen- 
tricity of conduct he appeared to display on this 
occasion. They felt that he was a gentleman with 
whom they could at once find themselves on a friondly 
and familiar footing; they even experienced sen- 
timents which seemed to draw them towards him, 
and give them pleasure at the kindness with which 
he pressed their hands and bent his Jooks upon 
them. But then they had heard such excellent 
accounts of him from Henrietta: and therefore it 
appeared perfectly natural that they should like, and 
even love, anybody who was good to that artless 
young maiden whom they both loved and liked as a 
sister. 

“ Now, I daro say you will think me a very 
strange porson,” said Mr. Gunthorpe; “but I am 
sure you will not fancy me an impertinent one, when 
I ask you a few questions. Be assured it is entirely 
in your own interest that I shall interrogate you. 
You, Francis Paton, have been a page at Lady 
Saxondale’s—~have you not P” 

“T have, sir—and likewise at Court,” responded 
the youth. 

“ At Court ?” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe. “Ah! 
indeed? And pray by whose interest did you obtain 
that post?” 

Frank glanced at his sister to ascertain from her 
looks what reply he should make; and she at once 
said for him, “There is every reason to believe, Mr. 
Gunthorpe, that it was through Lord Petersficld’s 
interest my brother obtained his appointment in the 
Royal Household: but it is absolutely certain that 
through that nobleman’s recommendation he was 
introduced into the service of Lady Baxondale.” 

“ Lord Petersfield—eh ?” said Mr. Gunthorpe, in 
& musing tone. “But I suppose you have some 
prospecte—money to receive—or something of that 
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“ Nothing, that 1 am aware of,” was the youth's | his chair and taking her hand, “look me inthe face, 
reply : and now both he and his sister surveyed Mr, | and tell me that as a woman you have never done 
Gunthorpe with a feeling of inereasing interest—~ | aught which has conjured up that blush to your 
for they could not think that these questions werg | cheeks!” 


put without some serious motive. 

“Nothing—eh ?” he said, with a peculiar and in. 
comprehensible look. “But you, Elizabeth_— 
You sec that I make myself quite at home with 
you, calling you by your christian names—— How- 
ever, you must at once regard me as your friend— 
from all that Henrietta has told me I wish you to 
look upon me as such. But I was about to ask 
some.question: it was addressed to you, Elizabeth. 
I suppose you have received a fortune——~eh? 
Come, tell me all about it now ?” 

Lady Bess blushed deeply; and turning away in 
gonfusion, evidently knew not what answer to 


8, 
“ Elisabeth,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, starting from 
o NO, 46.—THIED SERIES. 


“On my soul, Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied Lady 
Bess, at once speaking with the dignity of maiden 
purity and feminine virtue in its most real and best 
sense,— as a woman I have never done aught for 
which I need blush !” 

Mr. Gunthorpe wrung her hand with effusion: 
and both she and her brother were surprised to 
observe the tears trickle down his cheeks,—not only 
surprised, but affected also; for it was singular that 
this old man—a complete stranger to them-should 
take such an evident interest in their circumstances, 
both moral and worldly. But hastily dashing away 
those tears, Mr. Gunthorpe resumed his seat, and 
fora few moments remained wrapped up in deep 
thoght. 
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6 Well,” he suddenly resumed, turning towards| ‘This is most remarkable,” said the old gentle. 


Lady Boss, “about yourself? You had a fortune, I 
suppose ?” 

“TI received some money,” she answered, still 
with a visible unwillingness to be thus questioned. 

“Oh! you received some money?” repeated Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “Would you mind telling me how 
much? I can assure you that I ask not from mere 
curiosity — —” 

“Then I will tell you, sir,” responded Lady Bess. 
** T received five thousand pounds.” 

“Five thousand pounds! no more?” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe “Are you sure? Pray tell me the 
exact truth, without reserve.” 

“That is the exact truth,” replied Lady Bess, with 
increasing curiosity and surprise at this interroga- 
tory. “But I should add, in fairness to a certain 
individual, that I have latterly received a hundred 
pounds quarterly, through an attorney in London.” 

“ And that individual to whom you allude P” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe, somewhat eagerly: ‘‘pray tell me 
his name.” 

“TI do not know wherefore I should conceal it,” 
observed the amazonian lady: “for you can have 
none but a good motive in thus questioning 
me-——”’ 

“Certainly not. On my seul, as a living man,” 


exclaimed Mr. Gunthorpe vehemently, “‘ my motive 


is a good one. The name of that individual.” 

“ Sir John Marston,” rejoined Elizabeth. 

“ Ah! the villain!” muttered the old gentleman, 
in a tone of deep execration. “But now another 
question, my dear Elizabeth—for so you must per- 
mit me to call you. You have been married—you 
are married———your husband——-I presume as a 
matter of course his name is Chandos P” 


Lady Bess blushed up to the very hair of her head, | y 


and uttered not a word. 

‘‘My dear sir,” said Francis Paton, approaching 
Mr. Guatborpe and bending down towards him, 
“pardon me for hinting that your words touch upon 
topics not altogether agreeable to my sister.” 

“Poor boy—poor girl! I would not willingly or 
wilfully distress either of you,” said the old gentle- 
man, in a tremulous voice that showed he was much 
moved. “Elizabeth, believe what I say—I would 
not wantonly cause you pain. You have assured me 
that as a woman you can look without a blush 
upon your past life—therefore why not speak of 
your husband? If he be dead, and you deplore his 
loss, I can sympathize with you: but if he be alive 
and separated from you, it can scarcely be from any 
fault of your own, if your life has beem pure and 
chaste? And that it has been so, I feel convinced : 
for there is something in your look which corrobo- 
rates your solemn affirmation.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Gunthorpe—most sacredly can I 
repeat that assurance!” exclaimed Lady Bess: then 
as her voice suddenly sank into a lower and graver 
tone, she said, ‘ My life has had its faults: but that 
which woman generally commits first, has never 
tainted my name:”—and she averted her blushing 
eountenance as she spoke. 

“My sister has been married, Mr. Gunthorpe,” 
whispered Francis Paton: “ but she has never lived 
with her husband for a single day—no, nor for an 
hour, nor a minute.*She is the same as if the 

ceremony had hever been performed at 


man, gasing in profoundest surprise upon that 
handsome creature, of superb shape, who stood with 
half-averted countenance at a little distance from 
where he was seated. “But your husband, Elisa- 
beth,” he continued,“ pray do not hesitate to 
speak to me upon this head. What was he? where 
is he P” 

“There is such an earnestness in your words, 
Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied the lady, now bending her 
magnificent eyes upon him again, “that I cannot 
help answering your questions. The man whom I 
married, bore not the name of Chandos:”—then 
after a few moments’ hesitation, she said, ‘I would 
tell you what his real name is, but that I should 
perhaps be doing an injury to a young lady of whom 
I have heard some good things, and nothing bad.” 

“Whatever necessity there may be for secrecy 
and confidence, Elizabeth,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe 
solemnly, “that necessity shall be respected by me. 
I am a man of honour.” 

“Oh, you need not give me this assurance!” ex- 
claimed Lady Bess: “your conduct to Henrietta 
end her mother made me esteem you before I knew 
you. And now there is something which impels me 
to give you my confidence and to reply to all your 
questions. If I chose to assume the title,” she 
added after anothcr brief pause, “1 could call my- 
self the Marchioness of Villebelle !” 

“Villebelle ?” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe. “ Ah! 
I comprehend. He eloped some short time back 
with the Hon. Miss Constance Farefield, Lady Saxon- 
dale’s daughter.” 

“ And he has married her,” rejoined Lady Bess. 

“ Married her ?” cried Mr. Gunthorpe, in astonish. 
ment. “But if he were previously married to 


ou Pp” 
“ He was,” she observed: “but I released him. 


T never loved him—I cared not for him. I have 
never known what love is,” she added, in a softer 
and gentler voice. “ But if he loved, I could pity 
him. , And he did love. I met him a few weeks 
ago—after a long, long separation. I had never 
seen him since the day which united our hands at 
the altar. How could I consider that mock cen»- 
mony binding? It was a marriage and no mar- 
riage. Well, sir, we met as I have already told 
you; and it was a few weeks back. He unbosomed 
all his secrets to me—and I voluntarily offered to 
place in his hands whatsoever papers existed in mine 
as the proofs of our marriage.” 

“ And you did so?” said Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“Yes. But I did not choose to meet him again: 
I therefore gave him an appointment for a par. 
ticular night and at a particular place. This was at 
King’s Cross; and I despatched to him a messenger 
with the papers of which I have spoken. He hag 
married Lady Saxondale’s younger daughter: they 
have gone to Madrid—and I hope that they will be 
happy.” 

“ But this is wonderful as a romance!” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe. ‘You are a singular being, Elisa- 
beth. I have not been quite an hour yet in your 


society, and I have discovered many excellent traite 
in your character :”—and he spoke with a sincerity 
and an earnestness that showed how deeply inte- 
rested he really was in the object of his eulogies. 


“Accept my gratitude, dear sir,” she answercd, 


| “for the kind language you address to me.” 
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“Kind, Elisabeth!” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe. 
“Bat I must subdue these emotions for the present,” 
he murmured to himself: then after a brief interval 
of reflection, he said, “ There are many, many more 
questions that I should wish to ask you: but I am 
fearful of appearing too obtrusive at present. 
ai mysteries are evidently surrounding you 
po ’ 

And which, if I mistake not, Mr. Gunthorpe,” 
said Lady Bess, accosting the old gentleman and 
looking earnestly in his countenance, “ methinks 
that you could clear up if you would. Yes—I am 
convinced of it!’ 

At this moment the door of the parlour opened, 
and tie invalid appeared upon the threshold, 

* Adolphus!” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe the in- 
stant he caught sight of the young nobleman’s 
countenance. 

“What! you know him?” said Lady Bess, with 
increased surprise. “ What is the meaning of all 
this? Who are you, Mr. Gunthorpe? Pray speak 
—tell us—keep us not in suspense——” 

“‘I knew Adolphus when he was a boy,” said the 
old gentleman, his voice again becoming tremulous 
and his looks expressive of deep inward emotion, 
as he seised the invalid’s hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

Adolphus had been naturally surprised at so fer- 
vid a greeting from a stranger: but the moment he 
learnt, by Lady Bess’s words, that the old gentle- 
man was Mr. Gunthorpe of whom Henrietta had 
often spoken, he expressed the most enthusiastic 
delight at making his acquaintance. Mr. Gun- 
thorpe gazed upon him long and earnestly; and 
then said in a solomn voice, “Yes: assuredly you 
are the true and rightful Lord Everton !” 

“There cannot be a doubt of it,” observed Lady 
Bess: “we have proofs the most positive. Well 
did Adolphus recognize the portrait of his 
mother—— 

“The portrait of Lady Everton?” aaid Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. ‘“ Have you it here? IM so, perm& me to 
see it.” 

» ‘1tis here,” said Elisabeth, unlocking a writing- 
desk and producing the picture which she had torn 
from the book at Lord Petersfietd’s house. 

Mr. Gunthorpe took it from her hand, and has- 
tened to the window, where he contemplated that 
portrait for some minutes. His back was turned 
towards Adolphus, Elizabeth, and Frank, during the 
time that he was thus occupied : but that his gaze 
was intent, and that he studied the picture earnestly, 
was evident from the circumstance that his hoad 
moved not during those minutes. As he turned 
away from the window and gave back the portrait 
to Lady Bess, she observed that there was the mark 
of a tear-drop upon it: and she felt more convinced 
than even at first, that Mr. Gunthorpe was in some 
way or another intimately yet mysteriously con- 
nectec. with the circumstances relating to the past 
and which the present was rapidly developing. 

“« My dear young friend,” said the old gentleman, 
addressing -himeelf to Adolphus, “the principal ob- 
ject of my visit here to-day was to speak to you 
upon a certain delicate matter. I am indeed glad 
that I came,” he continued, flinging a rapid glance 
upon Elizabeth and Frank: “for I havo heard 
things which I little expected to hear, and which 
lve interested me profoundly, But upon those 
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points we shall touch no more to-day. For the pre- 
sent let me speak to you, Adolphus, relative to your 
own affairs. Do not regard me as a stranger: I 
am not one. When you were a boy, I knew you 
well: but you doubtless recollect me not. I am so 
rouch altered !”—and these last words were uttered 
mournfully. 

“My dear sir,” whispered Elizabeth Chandos, 
drawing Mr. Gunthorpe aside, “it pains Adolphus 
to dwell too long upon the past. If you will, lam 
perfectly disposed to submit to you all the proofs I 
have obtained in respect to the atrocious guilt of his 
uncle, the usurping Lord Everton. Come with me 
into another room.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe according followed Lady Bess to 
the opposite parlour; and when they were alone 
together, she narrated to him all that she had learnt 
from the lips of Adolphus relative to the incidents 
of his earlier years, and how he was carried off from 
Everton Park in the middle of the night, just be- 
fore his father, General Lord Everton, was expected 
home from India. She likewise explained how on 
that very same night the corpse of another boy of 
the same age was substituted for the living heir. 
Mr. Gunthorpe rose from his seat at this part of 
the narrative, and paced to and fro in the little 
apartment in a state of the utmost excitement. 

“T knew that Everton,” alluding to the uncle, 
“was avillain,” he said: “but still I thought him 
not capable of such monstrous guilt as this! By 
heaven, there is no punishment too great for such & 
miscreant! How is it, Elisabeth, that you have not 
invoked the aid of justice ere now ?” 

“Ah! my dear sir,” responded Lady Bess, in a 
tone of deep melancholy, “ because there are reasons 
which induce me to seek the settlement of all this 
without exposure to the world.” 

* And those reasons?” asked Mr. Gunthorpe, with 
a look of anxiety and suspense. 

“I fear,” replied Elizabeth Chandos, slowly, 
“that this bad man is acquainted with secrets re- 
lative to one whose honour and good name must be 
spared.” 

“And that one?” cried Mr. Gunthorpe vehe 
mently. 

“Lady Everton—the mother of Adolphus!” re- 
joined Lady Bess. “But not to Adolphus yet 
have I revealed what I know or rather suspect-——” 

“But to me, Elizabeth—to me, I say,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Gunthorpe, with a voice and look of 
solemn adjuration: “to me must you tell every 
thing! I did not think of entering farther into 
explanations this day: but what you have been say- 
ing renders it necessary. Tell me then, my dear 
Elizabeth—tell me, 1 beseech you—what your sus- 
picions are, or what your knowledge is P” 

“I will, Mr. Guntborpe,” responded the ama- 
gonian lady, deeply impressed with the conviction 
that he had not merely grave reasons but even some 
mysterious right thus to question her: then in a 
low and solemn voice, she added, “ My belief is, Mr. 
Gunthorpe, that Lady Everton is my own mother, 
and therefore the mother of Frank also !” 

Mr. Gunthorpe said nothing: but he looked 
strangely at Lady Bess. Indeed, shrewd and pene- 
trating though she was, she could not comprehend 
the nature of that loek : but at least sho felt assured 
that it was fraught with a kind interest for her. 

“You—that indeed is a gravo consideration,” he 
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obsorved aftcr along pause. “ Elizabeth, you are | 
acting most wisely—most prudently: you are acting 
in a way that does you infinite honour. Yos, my 
dear Elizaboth—the good name of Lady Everton 
must be screened—must be protected: and therefore 
her vile brother-in-law must be dealt cautiously 
with, You will admit me to your counsels—you 
will suffer me to advise with you relative to each 
consecutive step you may take. I see that you are 
gu” with the soundest sensc and the most mature 
judgment-——” 

“ Bo assured, sir,” responded the lady, still under 
tho influence of that unaccountable power which 
Mr. Gunthorpe had in so brief a space of time ac- 
quired over her, “ I shall be only too happy to have 
a gontloman of your wisdom and goodness to suc- 
cour and counsel me.” 

“And now one more word,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, — 
looking her very hard in the face. ‘“ You suspect 
who your mother.is: have you likewise found any 
clue to the name of your father P” 

Lady Bess started at this question; and she 
guscd upon Mr. Gunthorpe with amazement and 
intense curiosity. How did he know that she was 
ever ignorant of her father’s name? Not a word to 
that offect had been spoken since he entered the 
house: not a word to that effect had she ever uttered 
to Honrietta; not a word to that effect had she ever 
breathed to a soul who, so far as she could see, might 
have mentioned it to Mr. Gunthorpe. How then 
could he know it? Who was he—this Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, that had become so suddenly interosted in 
her affairs, and evidently knew more than she could 
dreain of ? 

“Ah, I sce what is passing in your mind,” ho 
said: “but you must not become the questioner 
now. Perhaps the time will shortly come when I 
shall have strange things to tell you: but that mo- 
mont is not now present. Again I ask you, Eliza- 
beth—-—-and I conjure you tu respond——have you 
any idoa who ie your father ?” 

“ Wait one moment, sir,” she said; and immedi- 
ately left the room. 

In less than a minute she returned, bearing a 
letter which she handed to him, saying, “Read 
this. It was written to me from Dover, by the 
Marquis of Villebelle, who met Sir John Marston 
there.” 

“Ah! Sir John Marston at Dover?” observed 
Mr. Gunthorpe, as he opened the letter: then, hav- 
ing hastily scanned its contents, he slowly folded it 
up again—returned it to Elizabeth—and began to 
pace to and fro in great agitation. 

She watched him without saying a word: for 
thore was something in his looks and his manner 
which made her feel a species of awe, as if there 
were sanctity in his emotions—a sanctity upon which 
sho dared not obtrude. 

“Wo have said enough for to-day, Elizabeth,” he 
suddenly exclaimed, stopping short and taking her 
hand. “There is much more I wish to learn from 
your lips—the entire history of your past life—the 
history also of your brother Frank: but it must be | 
postponed. You must think over all that has taken 
place within the two houra past: you must study | 
to know me better. Then you will have the fullest ; 
confidence in me—and you will speak without 
reserve. I know—I feel that it is too much to ex- 
pect you to open your heart entirely to me who am 
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a comparative stranger unto you. In a day or two 
you shall see me again: but take no step in the 
meantime without making we aware of it. And 
now one word more ere we fea oe this room to return 
into the other. You have n funds—I think you 
told me—beyond @ quarterly allowance of a hundred 
pounds: and your brother hes nothing. You have 
Adolphus to maintain——In short, doubtless you 
are not too well off. Give me pen, ink, and 
paper.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe spoke these last words with the 
tone of a man who was accustomod to command, 
and to be obeyed likewise the instant he com- 
manded. Elizabeth Jhandos, still under that mys- 
tic and unaccountable influence which gave him an 
empire over her, placed writing materials before 
him; and seating himself at the table, he wrote 
something on a slip of paper. 

“There,” he said, flinging down the pen and 
starting up from the chair, “ you will accept that as 
a proof of the cordial friendship I have offered you. 
Now lect ue go into the other room :”—and without 
suffering her to wait and see what he had written 
upon the paper, he led her forth from the parlour. 

They entered the opposite one, where they had 
left Adolphus and Frank; and Mr. Gunthorpe, at 
once accosting the former, said, “I now know all that 
rogards you—and you are beyond doubt the rightful 
Lord Everton. I said so just now. I remember 
your features. In me shall you find a friend.” 

Adolphus pressed the old gentleman’s hand with 
grateful fervour, the tears trickling down his cheeks. 

“And now,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, with an arch 
smile, “ have you no message to send to Henrietta P 
Ah! that name fills your countenance with anima- 
tion. Well, my dear Adolphus, the girl is worthy 
of you—and she has already learnt to love you. 
God grant that you may be happy! IfI do not 
come ayain to see you to-morrow, I shall send some 
kind message by Henrietta, to furnish ber with an 
excuse for calling at the cottage.” 

With these words, the old gentleman took an af- 
fectionate farewell of Adolphus, Elizabeth, and 
Frank; and hurrying forth, gave some brief ine 
structions to his coachman. Then, waving his hand 
to those who stood upon the threshold, he entered 
the carriage, which immediately drove away. 

Tbs three proceeded to the parlour where he had 
left the slip of paper lying upon the table. It was 
a cheque upon Mr. Gunthorpe’s banker for five 
thousand pounds. Then more than ever did Elisa- 
beth, Frank, and Adolphus wonder who Mr. Gun- 
thorpe could be. 


OHAPTER LXXVIT. 
APPREHENSIONS. 


Lorp PETERSYIELD was seated in his library at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, looking over a 
number of papers connected with his diplomatic 
avosations of past years, and wondering whether 
certain overtures which he had recently been making 
to the Ministers then in power, would result accord- 
ing to his wishes. His desire was to obtain an 
important embassy, which, according to rumour, 
would soon be vacant; and he was furbishing up 


his rusty ideas by the aid of the papers that be was , 
occupation 


so deeply conning. In the middle of his 
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a footman entered; and presenting him with a 
card, said, “This gentleman requests an immediate 
interview with your lordship.” 

“Sir John Marston P”’ said Lord Petersfield, who 
seldom suffered himself to be surprised out of his 
diplomatic gravity. ‘Well, let him walk up ;”— 
and yet he was far from liking this visit. 

In a few minutes the Baronet made his appear- 
ance. He advanced with outstretched hand: but 
the nobleman received him somewhat coldly, and 
eyed him with a certain degree of suspicion. 

“Many years have elapsed since you and I met, 
my lord,” said the Baronet, gazing upon him as if 
to mark the extent to which the ravages of time 
had gone in respect to the nobleman’s person. 

“It may be many years, Sir John Marston,” 
said Lord Potersfield, with his habitual diplomatic 
caution ; “but I am not prepared to say how many 
—indeed I should not like to venture a eunjecture 
without careful consideration——” 

“Your lordship appears to receive me somewhat 
coldly,” said the Baronet. 

“‘No—not ouldly,” rejoined Petersfield; “but I 
am not as yet assured—that is to say, I have not 
yet had leisure to make up my mind whether you 
are Sir John Marston or not; and I should not like 
to come to a hasty conclusion.” 

“ What nonsense is this, Petersfield?” exclaimed 
Marston, with a movement of impatience: then 
as he threw himself upon a seat, he said, “Come, 
throw off this diplomatic cautiousness and reserve 
of your’s: for we have to speak upon important 
business, I can tell you.” 

“Well, then,” said the diplumatist, “ granting 
that you are Sir John Marston—and considcring 
from the corroborative evidence of your printed 
card, coupled with your own deliberate averment, 
that you may be so——” 

“Why, you know I am!” ejaculated Marston, 
stamping his foot with another paroxysm of im- 
patience. ‘“ What the devil makes you go on in 
this rigmarole style? Surely a mafter of some six- 
teen years or so has not so changed me that you do 
ndt recognize me P” 

‘Personal appearance is not always a trustworthy 
eredential,” remarked Lord Petersfield. “But still, 
as I was saying——” 

“The deuce take what you were saying!” intér- 
rupted the Baronet. “I will very soon give you a 
proof that I am that self-same Sir John Marston— 
Lady Everton’s brother—with whom you and the 
present Lord Everton did a certain business.” 

*Enoush!” said his lordship, now looking anx- 
ously around: then rising from his seat, he ad- 
vanced to the door—opened it—looked cautiously 
out—and satisfying himself that there were no eaves- 
droppers, closed it again. “‘ Now, Sir John Marston, 
what business has procured me the honour—TI might 
perhaps say the pleasure of this visit ?” 

“That very eame business to which I have already 
alluded,” responded the Baronet. “Do you know 
my lord that a certain young lady has discovered a 
clue-—~” 

“‘Eh—what P” ejaculated his lordship, now speak- 
ing rapidly enough; and his diplomatic countenance, 
suddenly losing all its gravity, became expressive 
of the utmost agitation. “Do you mean Elisabeth 
Patgn—or the Marchionoss of Villebelle—or what- 
over sho may call herself?” 
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“T do,” replied Sir John: “and if I be not very 
much mistaken, she at the present moment bears 
the name of Mrs. Chandos.” 

“ You are right, Suv John—you are right. Lady 
Saxondale and Marlow both told mo the other day 
that Frank Paton, whom I placed with her lady- 
ship, had found a sister in that woman. But do 
you know——— 

“I know that she is a female highwayman,” in- 
terrupted the Baronet. “It is a most extraordinary 
thing that I should be staying at Dover when her 
adventure at the Admiral’s Head took place. I 
heard something of it at the time, but little thought 
that Mrs. Chandus—the heroine of that adventure 
—and our Elizabeth Paton were one and the same 
person. Ido not read the locat newspaper habit- 
ually; and therefore the account, which gave a full 
description of her personal appearance, escaped my 
notice. But yesterday I accidentally lighted upon 
the particular number of the Dover newspaper con- 
taining that report; and as I read on, I was 
struck with the conviction that Elizabeth Paton is 
Mrs. Chandos.” 

“ And you are right,” responded Petersfield. “I 
have been told that she is Frank’s sister. But what 
of it? and what connexion have her misdvings with 
any clue——” 

“Who said that there was a connexion?” inter- 
rupted the Baronet. “TI tell you that she does pos- 
sess a clue. You know that Villebelle has married 
Constance Farefield.”’ 

“Yes—I am aware of it,” answered Lord Peters- 
field. ‘Indeed, to tell you the truth, I delicately 
dropped to Lady Saxondale a hint, many munths 
ago, that the Marquis had a wifeliving. Of course 
I did not say how I knew it: I pretended to have 
heard some such thing rumoured when I was in 
Paris——” 

“ Well, but you see the marriage has taken place," 
continued Sir John Marston. “ Elizabeth released 
Villebelle from all engagement towards her—from 
all bonds or ties——that is to say, so far as she was 
able. I should have stopped the marriage most 
effectually, had not Villebelle, when at Dover, whis- 
pered in my ear a certain name, which convinced 
me with startling effect that Elizabeth does possess 
a clue to past events that may prove dangerous 
enough for us.” 

“ And that clue?” asked Lord Petersfield, all his 
diplomatic reserve having given place to intense 
anxiety. 

“The name of Lady Everton was breathed in my 
ears,” rejoined the Baronet. 

“Ah! this is awkward,” said Potersfield. 
what did you do? what have you done P” 

“What could I do? I did not then know where 
Elizabeth was: nor did I know that she and Mra. 
Chandos were one and the same. I thought of 
doing a thousand things—of hunting her out—of 
locking her up in a madhouse, if I found her—or 
even of making away with her if nece id 

“Sir John Marston!” exclaimed Petersfield, be- 
coming white as a sheet. 

“Ah! you may affect horror, my lord,” resumed 
the Baronet: “but I was prepared for anything 
desperate. Yet where was I to search for her? All 
I knew was that she had recently been to Robson 
—that’s my attorney, you know—-to receive seme 
money I allow her. So I wrote to Robson to ask if 
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“What is to be done indeed ?” said Lord Peters- 


Dover, not knowing what on earth to do. At last, | field, pacing the room in considerable agitation, all 
as I tell you, the Dover paper of some weeks back, | his studied reserve being scattered to the winds, and 


containing the account of that business, fell into my 


[his natural feelings triumphing over cold artifi- 


hands; then I saw at once that Elizabeth was the | ciality. 


female highwayman who stopped Marlow and Mal- 
ton, and that she lived somewhere near Edmonton. 
So I came up to London to-day—and have only just 
arrived. My first visit is paid to you, that we may 
consult together.” 

“Do you happen to have the Dover paper about 
you?” asked Petersfield: “for I know no moro of 
Marlow’s adventure than what he told me at the 
time.” 

“'Yes—here it is,” returned Sir John Marston, 
producing the journal. 

Lord Petersfield took it and commenced reading 
at the column indicated by the Baronet: but as he 
continued the perusal, his features began to express 
@ growing amazement; and suddenly rapping his 
clenched hand upon the table, he ejaculated, “ Then, 
by heaven, it was she!” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Baronet has- 
tily. 
“JT mean that Elizabeth has been here—that she 
has paid a visit to this house,” responded Lord Pe- 
tersficld in consternation. “I never could fancy 
what the meaning of that strange creature’s intru- 
sion could be. I sct her down as mad. Marlow 
never happened to describe her person to me——” 

“But did you not recollect her P” inquired Sir 
John. 

“T never saw her since her carliest childhood, 
answered the nobleman. “ When I took Frank to 
school at Southampton, I carefully avoided seeing 
Elizabeth. She was then sixteen: and therefore if 
she had scen me, she would have remembered me 
again—which I was naturally anxious to avoid. 
Ah! this isindeed most threatening. What could 
she have come hither for? I can’t make it out. It 
was assuredly she. Tho description in this news- 
paper is life-like—handsome but largely chiselled 
features—full lips, somewhat coarse and richly red 
teeth white as ivory—olive complexion—a some- 
what bold and hardy gazo—a voice strong, but not 
harsh, and with flute-like tones-——Yes, to be sure, 
it is the same! it is beyond all doubt!” 

“But upon what pretence did she come?” de- 
manded the Baronet. ‘‘Consider—reflect! You 
must tax your memory: it is important we should 
know. It may enable us to form an idea of the 
extent of the clue which she possesses.” 

“Ah! asuspicion strikes me,” ejaculated Peters- 
field. “On that very same day, I recollect full well 
now, her brother Frank was here; and he hap- 
pened to see that portrait of Lady Everton which 
was published in the Oourt Beauties. Stop a mo- 
ment!” 

With these words Lord Petersfield hurried from 
the room: but in less than a minute he returned, 
holding a book open in his hand;—and advancing 
up to the Baronet, he showed him where a leaf 
had heen abstracted, exclaiming, “Yos—it is 

me |” 

“Then rest assured, my lord,” replied Sir John 
Marston, “that they are thoroughly upon the right 
track; and having discoverod who their mother is, 
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“ Yos—what is to be done?”. repeated the Ba- 
ronet. “You are rich, my lord—you have feathered 
your nest well in various diplomatic services—and 
you can perhaps afford to disgorge. But with me 
it is very different! I have no more than I know 
what to do with; and if I were to give up my share 
I should be a ruined man. Indeed, it was only to 
keep the woman quiet and enable her to have 
enough to live upon, that I have allowed her this 
four hundred a-year for a little time past. I was 
fearful that if she fell into poverty she might begin 
talking to people of the transaction of that mar- 
riage—and thus one thing might have led on to 
another, resulting in the fullest exposure. But I 
repeat that if I amcalled upon to refund, I may as 
well go and drown myself afterwards.” 

“‘ Besides, the exposure! the disgrace! the damn- 
ing infamy!” ejaculated Lord Petersfield. “Would 
to God I had never done it !”” 

“Ah! you were something like myself in those 
times, my lord,” said Marston bitterly; “too fond 
of the gaming-table !” 

‘And Lady Petersfield!” continued the noble- 
man, not heeding the Baronet’s acerbic interjection : 
“ what a blow for her! she who suspects it not! she 
who has not an idea of all this! And with her 
diabolical temper too——Why it will be enough to 
make me blow my brains out!” 

“A pretty couple we shall bo, then!” said Marston, 
with that bitter mocking laugh in which despair 
sometimes breaks forth: “I to drown myself—you 
to blow your brains out! But what is to be done? 
It is no use your walking up and down the room 
like this. Pray resume some of your diplomatic 
cunning as soon‘as ever you like. The sooner, too, 
the better. Fortunately we know where Elizabeth 
is—at a cottage near Edmonton. The report in the 
Dover newspaper lets us know that much. Now 
then, decide. Shall we lock her up in a madhouse? 
or shall we do that other thing—you know what 
I mean?” 

“Do not allude to it, Sir John Marston!” replied 
Lord Petersfield impatiently. “Iam not so bad as 
that.’ 

“ But I am bad onough for anything,” exclaimed 
Marston, “under such circumstances. I tell you 
what, Petersfield—an idea has struck me! Let you 
and I go and lay in wait in the neighbourhood of 
her residence; and when she comes out, we will 
shoot her dead. If you are afraid to fire the pistol, 
Iam not. Then we will swear she tried to rob us; 
and the respectability of your name—your high po- 
sition — your rank—all will give a colouring to the 
statement. We may afterwards devise some means 
to dispose of the boy Frank.” . 

“Sir John Marston, are you mad?” ejaculated 
the nobleman, becoming white as a sheet. 

The Baronet was about to reply, when the door 
opened, and a footman entered, bearing a card, and 
intimating that the gentleman whose name it de- 
scribed sought an immediate interview. 

“ Mr, Gunthorpe?” said Lord Peterfield, inftaw 
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taneously recovering his self-possession on the en- 
trance of the servant, and therewith his habitual 
reserve and caution. “I donot think—but of course 
I should not like to say positively,—that I am 
not acquainted with any one bearing the name of 
Gunthorpe——-However he had better come up: 
Sir John Marston, you can retire into my private 
cabinet for a few minutes.” 

The Baronet accordingly proceeded into a small 
adjoining room which Lord Petersfield indicated; 
and almost immediately afterwards Mr. Gunthorpe 
made his appearance. Lord Petersfield bowed coldly 
and stiffly: for he thought that his visitor was some 
citizen dwelling on the eastern side of Temple Bar— 
and his lordship had a most haughty contempt and 
supreme disgust for every body of that description. 

Mr. Gunthorpe stared very hard at the nobleman 
—and then said, “I presume that I am addressing 
Lord Petersfield ?” 

“Really, Mr. Gunthorpe, I am not prepared— 
that is to say, I do not think I ought to answer a 
question so pointedly put. I may be Lord Peters- 
field—and indeed, after due deliberation, I think 
I may venture to say that I am—with every proviso 
requisite under such circumstances.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe first looked surprised—then in- 
dignant—and then disgusted at the nobleman’s 
answer; and deliberately taking a seat, he said, 
“You had better sit down, my lord: for I desire to 
have a very serious conversation with you.” 

‘And pray, Mr. Gunthorpe, who may you be?” 
asked the nobleman, as ho gravely and slowly depo- 
sited himself in his arm-chair. “Don’t be in a 
hurry to answer—take time to reflect ——” 

“It needs no time for an honest man to proclaim 
himself such,” was Mr. Gunthorpe’s response ; and 
he looked with a strange significancy at Lord Peters- 
field. 

“Your answer is ambiguous,” said the nobleman : 
it admits of a double meaning. It may be in- 
tended to imply a consciousness of your own honesty : 
or it may be an indirect and not ungraceful tribute 
to mine.” : 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “TI can assure 
four lordship I was very far from intending the 
latter construction to be put upon my words at all. 
However, this is no occasion for childish trifling. 
Lord Petersfield, is there nothing upon your con- 
science with which you can reproach yoursclf?’’» 

This was indeed a home-thrust question put to 

the diplomatist; and coming so quickly upon the 
Vsagrecable business he had been discussing with Sir 
Jcha Marston, there can be no wonder that Lord 
Petersfield should suddenly turn pale and look con- 
fused. 
‘But little more than sixteen years have elapsed,” 
continued Mr. Gunthorpe, again looking very hard 
in Lord Petersfield’s face, “since a certain noble- 
man who believed that in you ne possessed a sincere 
and faithful friend——”’ 

“Ah!” gasped Petersfield, sinking back in his 
chair: but in a sudden paroxysm of excitement, he 
exclaimed, “ Who are you, Mr. Gunthorpe P” 

‘The intimate friend of that nobleman,” was the 
reply solemnly and firmly given; “and one who 
will see that the wrong be righted. All the circum. 
stances of the past are known to me——” 

“Mr. Gunthorpe,” interrupted Petersfield, in an 
imploring tone, “I beseech you to deal mercifully— 
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I will make every reparation. Where is that noble- 
man? You did well not to mention his name: for 
the very walls have ears.” 

“Yes—and doors too,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, 
whose keen eye had caught sight of one gently 
opening an inch or two opposite to that by which 
he had entered; and as he spoke, he rose from his 
seat—walked straight up to that door—and pulling 
it completely open, beheld the Baronct retreating 
from it, having evidently been listening. 

A half-suppressed ejaculation escaped Mr. Gun- 
thorpe’s lips: for he instantaneously recognized Sir 
John Marston, on whose person the ravages of time 
had not been sufficient to prevent such recognition, 
But not choosing for some reason of his own, to 
show that ho had thus recognized him, Mr. Gun- 
thorpe turned round to Lord Petersfield, domanding 
sternly, “ Who is your lordship’s eavea-dropper?” 

“Tam Sir John Marston,” the Baronet at once 
said: for Lord Petersficld, again sinking back 
aghast in his seat, could not utter a word. “You 
are Mr. Gunthorpe, as I understand, and I have 
heard you touch upon a certain delicate matter. 
Perhaps, therefore, I may be admitted to the con- 
ference ?” 

“‘Most assuredly,” rejoined the old gentleman, 
with accents of significant bitterness: “for if you 
are Sir John Marston, you are as much interested 
in it as Lord Petersfield himself.” 

“Granted !” exclaimed the Baronet: and he spoke 
with a degree of insolent hardihood which made 
Lord Petersfield think that le had devised some 
means of averting the threatened exposure. 

‘Well then, Sir John Marston,” resumed Mr, 
Gunthorpe, “inasmuch as you have been listening 
at that door, I need not repeat the words I have 
already spoken to Lord Petersficld. But as the 
friend and confidant of a certain nobleman,” he 
continued, accentuating his words, “I demand an 
account of the stewardship of you, Lord Petersfield 
—of you also, Sir John Marston—in respect to the 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds deposited in 
your joint hands sixteen years ago, for the benefit 
of Elizabeth and Francis Paton.” 

“And are we to understand,” said Marston, 
“that there is a very delicate anxiety and tender 
interest entertained in a certain quarter with regard 
to these said persons Elizabeth and Francis ?” 

“Most assuredly!” responded Mr. Gunthorpe, 
with a stern look. ‘“ How dare you assume, by 
your very tone and manner, that it can be other- 
wiso P” 

“T assume nothing of the sort,” replied the 
Baronet. “I will ask one question. Have you, 
Mr. Gunthorpe, as the friend and confidant of a 
certain nobleman, seen these persons, Elizabeth and 
Francis ?” 

“T have—I havo seen them both: it is barely an 
hour since I leftthem. That they have been wronged 
—cruelly, scandalously wronged—is but too evident : 
but they themselves are unconscious of the ex- 
tent——” 

“And pray, Mr. Gunthorpe,” inquired Marston, 
with a sardonic smile upon his countenance, “ did 
Elizabeth make known to you the pleasant pursuits 
in which she has recently boen engaged ?” 

“What mean you, sir?” cried Mr. Gunthorpe, 
angrily. “I have every reason to believe——” 

“ Believe nothing without being convinced,” in- 
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terrupted Marston. “ Here: take and read this 
document !” 

Ashe thus spoke, the Baronet spread open the 
Dover newspaper before Mr. Gunthorpe; and the 
old gentioman began to read the column pointed out 
tohim. Gradually did a strange cxcitement come 
over him: he grew pale as ceath—subdued ejacu- 
lations escaped his lips—his agitation was extreme. 
Sir John Marston threw a significant look at 
Lord Petersfield —~a look in which a sardonic 
triumph was blended with a conviction of their own 
safety. 

Mr. Gunthorpe finished reading the report—drew 
his hand across his brow, as if with a pang of in- 
effable mental agony—and then looked at the papor 
again. He longed to start up in a fury and de- 
nounce the whole affair as a fraud or a delusion: he 
longed to proclaim his conviction that the Mrs. 
Chandos of Dover was not the Elizabeth in whom 
he was interested, and a different being from Mrs. 
Chandos the highwaywoman. But when he ro- 
flocted that from Henrietta lips he had heard‘how 
Klizabeth had appeared in male attire when she 
rescued that young girl from Beech-Tree Lodge, he 
was staggercd—he was confounded. And the de- 
scription, too, which Marlow had given before the 
Dover magistrate of the female highwayman, tallicd 
so completely with the portrait which the news- 
paper report drow of the Mrs. Chandos who ap- 
pearcd as a prisoner on the occasion, that it was 
impossible to doubt! Even the extraordinary nature 
of the evidenco given at that investigation bofore 
the Mayor of Dover, though to all appcarance 
establishing an alibi, could not possibly prove satis- 
factory to a man of Mr. Gunthorpe’s shrewdness 
and intolligence. Alas, yes! he could come to no 
other conclusion than the ono fatal to the character 
of Elizabeth Paton. And this idea was sadly and 
terribly confirmed, when he recalled to mind hor 
own words, uttered to him ere now—that although 
as a woman she was pure and chaste, yet that her 
life had not been free from faults. The poor old 
gentleman was overwhelmed—almost annihilated ; 
and after remaining in utter consternation and 
dismay for a few minutes, he gave vent to his grief 
in tears, 

“That will be a shocking account,” observed Sir 
John Marston, with an ill-subdued malignity, “ for 
you to forward to that nobleman whose friend and 
confidant you are.” 

“Villain!” ejaculated Mr. Gunthorpe, suddenly 
dashing away the tears from his eyes and turning 
his indignant looks upon the Baronot : “ all this must 
be your work—and your’s also, my lord! Had you 
both performed your duty towards that young 
woman, she never could have been forced into such 
ways as these. But there shall be vengeance and 
punishment for your iniquities !” 

Thus speaking, Mr. Gunthorpe sprang up from 
his seat, and was hurriedly quitting the room—when 
Sir John Marston called out, “Stop! you had better 
do nothing rash! Remember, the honour of Lady 
Everton may be at stake !”’ 

Mr. Gunthorpe was struck by the circumstance 
thus announced, and which for the moment he had 
forgotten. He did therefore stop short; and re- 
turning to the chair he had so abruptly loft, sat 
down and reflected for upwards of a minute. 

“TI find,” he said at length, “that I have to deal 
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with villains of no ordinary stamp. Yes—you are 
right, Sir John Marston: there can be no exposure 
—no vengeance. But rest assured that punishment 
of another kind will overtake both yourself and 
your accomplice, Lord Petersfield. ‘Your conscience, 
Sir John Marston—and your’s likewise, my lord, 
will not suffer you to remain for ever indifferent to 
this signal iniquity which you have perpetrated. I 
leave you therefore to the enjoyment of your ill- 
gotten gains—to the pangs of remorse which sooner 
or later will inevitably overtake you! I leave you 
to all the consequences of a guilt which heaven 
cannot suffer to go unpunished.” 

Having thus spoken in accents of a withering 
bitterness, Mr. Gunthorpe rose from his seat and 
quitted the room. 

“There! you see how splendidly I have managed 
it!” exclaimed Sir John Marston, the moment the 
door closed behind the old gentleman. ‘We are 
safe—we are safe. I feel more at ease than I have 
done for a long, long time past.” 

Lord Petersfield, now beginning to breathe freely, 
remarked, “ Yes—the affair has indeed taken a turn 
which I had little anticipated.” 

“The idea struck me all in a moment,” observed 
Sir John, “asI listened at that door. I can’t tell 
how it was—but it occurred to me, somehow or 
another, that the visit of this Mr. Gunthorpe was 
connected with the business we had been talking 
on. I suppose it was becauso that business was 
uppermost in my thoughts at the time. However, 
such was my impression: and it induced me to 
liston. Thus you see, Petorsfield, that while you, 
with all your diplomatic astuteness, would have suf- 
fered yourself to be crushed down to the dust by 
that old bully, I got rid of him by riding the high 
horse and taking the matter with an air of hardi- 
hood and effrontery.” 

“It is indeed fortunate,” observed Petersfiold, 
“that we have got rid of this unpleasant affair so 
easily. But think you we shall hear no more of 
it P” 

“I sm confident we shall not,” replicd Marston. 
“TY will stake my existence upon it. This Gun- 
thorpe is evidently deep in a certain nobleman’s 
seerets. Did you see how he was affected? That 
was at the idea of having to shovk his friond—this 
certain nobleman,” added Marston malignantly— 
“with an account of Elizabeth’s ways of life. And 
then too, there is the necessity of saving Lady 
Everton’s name from exposure and disgrace—which 
is another safeguard for us. Had the matter reste g 
alone with Elizabeth and Frank, we might not have 
got out of it so comfortably. But as it is, we are 
safe, and need trouble ourselves no more upon the 
matter. I shall even go to Robson and tell him that 
for the future he neod not pay the quarterly allow- 
ance to Elisabeth. It will be four hundred a-year 
in my pocket; and thus altogether my visit to Lon- 

;don has terminated most fortunately instead of 
inauspicuously.” 

“ But who is this Mr. Gunthorpe, think you?” 
asked Lord Petersfield. 

“No matter who he is,” rejoined Marston: “he 

' has ceased to become an object of terror for us.” 

With these words the Baronet took his leave of 


‘the nobleman, and quitted the house in high gles 


and joyous triumph at the result of the whole ad 


venture. 
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$70 THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT. 
—_ “Mr. Gunthorpe here?” exclaimed Mr. Malton. 








CHAPTER LXXVIII. 
TAB KOBLEMAN AND THE LAWYER. 


Asovr half-an-hour after Sir John Marston had 
taken his departure from Lord Petersfield’s presence, 
Mr. Malton was announced. This gentleman, as 
our readers will recollect, was the junior and more| “ Well then, I must explain how the matter 
grave and steady partner of the eminent legal firm ; stands. Some time back—as much as a fortnight 
and though perhaps he possessed not the same | #g0—Mr. Gunthorpe came to our office, and ex- 
sharp-witted qualities as Mr. Marlow, yet he had | plained his business, as I have already intimated to 


“ And did he not mention this circumstance to your 
lordship? for of course he must know that your 
lordship is a friend of the Saxondale family.” 

“He did not mention the circumstance, Malton. 
I think that I may go so far as to assure you that 
he did not—I am certain that I may.” 


none of that gentleman’s excitability, which often | your lordship. He agreed to suspend all proceed- 
merged into rashness. ings for one week, on condition that we would write 

“Well, Malton,” said Petersfield, who, being very | to her tadyship upon the subject. It however ap- 
intimate with the lawyers, treated them with a cor- | pears that business has prevented Mr. Gunthorpe 
responding familiarity, “what has brought you from returning to us until yesterday; and then he 


hither this afternoon? Some new freak of Saxon- | came to inquire what we proposed to do on behalf 
dale’s 2” of her ladyship in the matter. Now, we have re- 


66 No, my lord: my business on the present occa. ceived two or tbree letters from her ladyship with 
sion,” responded Malton, “regards her ladyship : reference there) ; and the last one, which came to 
and as you are so old standing a friend of the | hand yesterday morning, bade us defend any action 
family, Mr. Marlow and I have deemed it to be | that might be brought against her ladyship—as she 
our duty to consult you in the present case.” adhered to her original statement, and defied Mr, 

“ And pray what is it?” asked his lordship, look- | Deveril to asperse her good name.” 
ing awfully grave and important at what he took| “Well then, Malton,” said Lord Petersfield, “I 
to be a compliment paid to his wisdom and judg. | Suppose you must defend the action.” 
ment. “But consider, my lord, the inconvenience of 

“Tt is an unpleasant business,” said Mr. Malton. | dragging her ladyship’s name before the tribunals 
“Perchance your lordship may have heard of a|©2 such a subject. Your lordship is well aware of 
certain William Deveril ?” the wickedness of the world; and there will be 

“Without committing myself in too positive a | found plenty of persons ready enough to take De- 
manner,” replied the nobleman, “I think I may veril’s part.” 
venture to state that I have heard of such a person.| _“ But what is your opinion, Malton?” inquired 
Nay, more—I will go so far as to admit that I} the nobleman: “and what does Deveril allege ?” 
have seen him at Lady Saxondale’s house; and I| The lawyer proceeded to explain in detail the par- 
believe—but I would not pledge myself beyond the | ticulars of that interview which had taken place 
possibility of rotraction—that he taught the young | With Mr. Gunthorpe in Parliament Street, and 
ladies some particular style of painting.” which was duly chronicled in our narrative. 

“Precisely so, my lord. Does it also happen that| “ More than ever,” continued Malton, “did Mr, 
you have heard a certain tale respecting his beha- Gunthorpe insist yesterday upon what he had pre- 
viour to her ladyship ?” inquired the attorney. viously stated. He warns us, if we value Lady 

“This is a very pointed question, Malton,” an- | Saxendale’s reputation, not to let her go to trial. 
swered Lord Petersfield; “and though not in the | He says that he possesses evidence the nature of 
habit of replying without due deliboration, I think | which we little suspect, and which will prove dam. 
that in the present case I may admit that I have | natory to her ladyship. He declares tat he ‘has 
heard something of the kind.” no particular desire to bring this matter before the 

“It is relative to thia I wish to consult your lord- | public—but that his only object is to clear up his 
ship. Mr. Deveril, it appears, denies the truth of ! young friend Deveril’s reputation. I raust confeas 
the story altogether; and a gentleman, who has | that ho spoke so fairly, and at the same time in a 
taken up the matter very warmly on his behalf, is | tone of such solemn warning, that both Marlow and 
about to instruct his attorney to bring an action | myscif entertain serious apprehensions concerning 
for defamation against Lady Saxondale.” the matter.” 

“You had better, Malton, tell me the nameof; “Do you mean me to understand,” asked Lord 
that gentleman. But do not speak too hastily—— | Petersfield, “that you think it quite possible Mr. 
reflect on what you are going to say——you might | Deveril’s version may be the right one, and Lady 
mention a wrong name. I once knewa person, an- | Saxondale’s the erroneous one? Don’t speak hastily 
ewering too quickly, give the name of Noakes | —take time to consider——” 
instead of Brogson. So pray be careful.” “I have considered the matter—and very se- 

“There is no need of reflection, my lord,” ro- | riously,” responded Malton. “At first both myself 
sponded the attorney, with a smile. “The gentle- | and Marlow felt indignant at the slur thus thrown 
man’s name is Gunthorpe.” upon her ladyship’s reputation: we thought of the 

“ Ah, Gunthorpe!” ejaculated the nobleman, with | purity of her life—the untarnished character sho 
a start; for his name had now become an ominous | has maintained—the dignified virtue which has ap- 
and inauspicious one for him. peared to place her beyond the reach even of suse 

“Yes, my lord. Do you know him ?” | picion. But Mr. Gunthorpe so pointedly and em- 

“ Know him, Malton? I should not like to speak ' phatically assured us that he possessed the means, 
60 positively as to avow that I know him: but he | not merely of proving Deveril’s case, but liltewise of 
was cortainly here upon a little private business an . ruining her ladyship’s fair fame beyond the possi- 
uur back.” | bility of redemption, that Marlow and I scureely 
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know what to think. In short, we resolved to 
consult your lordship in this most delicate and un- 
pleasant matter. Heaven forbid that I,” Mr. Mal- 
ton went on to say, “‘should lend myself to un- 
worthy or unjust suspicions: but we do know, Lord 
Petersfield, that women sometimes take strange 
whims and caprices into their head; and if it should 
have happened that Lady Saxondale, in a moment 
of weakness, spoke or looked tenderly to this young 
man, who, as your lordship well knows, is of ex- 
traordinary beauty——-In a word, my lord, we are 
all frail beings in this world.” 

Lord Petersfield, when looking inward to the 
depths of his own conscience, knew full well that 
Mr. Malton had just given utterance to a solemn 
truth; and the circumstances of his own position 
naturally led him to reflect that it was quite pos- 
sible, and even probable, that Lady Saxondale had 
laid herself open to grave aspersions. There was he 
—Lord Petersfield—a man who had filled high di- 
plomatic offices—whose honour and integrity fre- 
quently became the subject of compliment on the 
part of his brother-peers in the Upper House— 
who was occasionally alluded to in certain news- 
papers as a man of unimpeachable rectitude—and 
who, in money-affairs, was looked upon by all who 
know him as an individual of scrupulous nicety,— 
there he was, occupying this proud position, gnd 
yet harbouring the secret consciousness that he was 
a vile plunderer of orphans—a base betrayer of tho 
confidence which a generous friendship had re- 
posed in him—the accomplice of men of infamous 
character in the doing of infamous deeds! Such he 
knew himself to be, while the world at large thought 
him so very different. Might not the case be some- 
what similar with Lady Saxondalef Might not all 
the pride of her virtue be a mere outward assump- 
tion—a mask—an hypocrisy—a deceit? Besides, 
did not Lord Petersfield himself know enough of 
the world—particularly of that aristocratic sphere 
in which he moved—to be well aware that female 
frailties were often hidden beneath a consummate 
dissimulation? And was there not within his own 
knowledge the special case of Lady Kverton—that 
cas@ in all the ramifying results of which he had 
been £0 mixed up? 

These varied reflections swept rapidly through 
the mind of Lord Petersfield, as Mr. Malton had 
been speaking; and for upwards of a minute h@ 
remained silent. 

“Well, my dear sir,” he at length said, “ there 
may be something worthy of consideration in your 
remarks. But do you not see that it is a very dif- 
floult matter to deal with? Assuredly, Lady Saxon- 
dale must not be permitted to rush headlong into 
disgrage. She may not know the hature of the 
evidence that her opponents are possessed of against 
her. Persons—as you of course are even better 
aware than myself—frequently go to law with the 
confident hope that everything which is really dam- 
natory to themselves is unknown to their oppo- 
nents.” 

“ Just so, my lord,” said Mr. Malton: “and then, 
when it all comes out, and they find themselves over- 
whelmed with disgrace and confusion, they bitterly 
regret their folly in having persevered with law. I 
was thinking that if your lordship would only write 
& pressing letter to Lady Saxondale—or what would 
be mych better, proseed into Lincolnshire and ob- 
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tain a personal interview—you might, with that 
delicacy and tact which your lordship knows so well 
how to use, induce her ladyship to empower Marlow 
and myself to compromise this matter.” 

“TI cannot possibly give an immediate answer,” 
said the nobleman. “It requires deliberation —it is 
something to be pondered upon : I could not under- 
take anything rash——” 

“But the affair is urgent, my lord,’ said Mr. 
Malton. “In two or three days, unless we are pre- 
pared to do something, Mr. Gunthorpe’s attorney 
will commence proceedings.” 

“Well, my dear sir, I must take the rest of this 
day to consider the matter,” rejoined Lord Peters- 
field; “and I will let you know to-morrow. If I 
decide upon proceeding into Lincolnshire——” 

“You will in that case,” added Malton, wishing 
to nail the nobleman to this particular course, “ start 
to-morrow morning ?” 

“Start, Mr. Malton?” observed the diplomatist, 
looking very grave and very suspicious. “I never 
start. Inever do anything in a hurry. I do not 
start, as you term it: I take my departure.” 

“TI beg your lordship’s pardon for having used so 
improper a term,” said the lawyer ; “I will bo more 
guarded in future.” 

At this moment the footman entered, bearing a 
large official-looking packet with an enormous seal. 
Lord Petersfield took it from the silver salver on 
which it was presented—placed it solemnly before 
him—and waited until the servant had withdrawn 
before he broke the seal. Then he opened the de- 
spatch—looked slowly round the room to convince 
himself that there was nobody but Malton present 
with him—and lastly fixed his eyes upon the lawyer 
himaelf, as if to acquire the additional certainty that 
this gentleman was not prepared to take any undue 
advantage of the packet being opened in his pre- 
sence. Malton perfectly understood what was pass- 
ing in the mind of the cautious diplomatist; and he 
could not help smiling as he rose to take his leave. 
But the nobleman bade him remain for a few 
minutes until he had examined the despatch: Mr. 
Malton accordingly resumed his seat, while Lord 
Petersfield slowly and sulemnly perused the contents 
of the document he had just received. Having done 
this, he folded it up again—placed it in the envelope 
—tied a piece of red tape round the packet—and 
then deliberately endorsed it with the day of the 
month and the very hour at which he had re- 
ceived it. 

“It is as I thought,” said his lordship, “when I 
begged you to remain. Ihave just received an an- 
nouncement———and when I tell you this, Malton, 
it is with the deliberate conviction that I am justi- 
fied in so telling you——that I cannot possibly pro- 
ceed into Lincolnshire. All I can do, is to write 
to Lady Saxondale. Her Majesty's Ministers, hav- 
ing every confidence in my ability, caution, and 
wariness, have selected me for a special mission to 
the Imperial Court of Vienna. It is not altogether 
unexpected—I think I may go so far as to state that 
I did positively expect it———” 

Again the door opened; and the footman said, 
“Please your lordship, Lord Saxondale requests a 
few minutes’ interview with your lordship.” 

“Let Lord Saxondale be introduced,” said the 
nobleman. 

“Well, you soc,” exclaimed Edmund, as he om 
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tered the room, “I can’t stand this sort of thing 
any longer; and so I have resolved to go abroad.” 

Lord Petersfield looked positively aghast at what 
he considered to be the precipitate and reckless 
manner in which the young nobleman spoke; while 
his dignity was offended by the omission of those 
ceremonial phrases and compliments with which he 
expected that every visit should invariably commence. 
Mr. Malton was also surprised at the abrupt and 
ejaculatory language that Edmund made use of. 

“Sit down,” said Lord Petersfield, pompously in- 
dicating a chair; “and when you have recovered 
breath and are perfectly master of your thoughts, 
have the goodness to explain what sort of thing it 
is you cannot stand.” 

“Why, I am sick of London-life,” exclaimed 
Saxondale, fling himself upon one chair and putting 
his legs up on anothor. “ I wish I had accepted 
your lordship’s proposal of a few weeks back, about 
being attached to that forcign embassy, you know. 
Of courso you are well aware from that list of debts 
I sent in, that poor Emily Archer and I were on 
very intimate terms together ; and also as a matter 
of course, you have read the account in the news- 
papers of hor mysterious death.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Lord Petersfield, gravely, 
“that she was about to pay a visit to Saxondale 
Castle at the time — perhaps thinking you were 
there—or perhaps to see her ladyship for some pur- 
pose———”’ 

“Well, I can’t say,” interrupted Edmund; “and 
I don’t like talking of the business: it has upset me 
very much. Besides, I am so precious dull all by 
myself in Park Lane——’ 

“Then wherefore,” inquired Mr. Malton, “do you 
not join the family circle down in Lincolnshire? I 
understand that Lady Macdonald and Lady Florina 
Staunton are there——” 

“No: they came back to town yesterday,” ob- 
served Edmund. “I learnt it by accidont. My 
valet happened to see them arrive.” 

‘And pray, Lord Saxondale,” asked Petersfield, 
severcly, “have you not been this day to pay your 
respoct to that lady who is affianced to you?” 

“Can’t say that I have,” responded Edmund. 
“‘ But I shall go there presently. The fact is, 1 am 
very much afraid Florina must have learnt on what 
terms I was with poor Emily; and if so, all will be 
up in that quarter. I wish to go abroad for a few 
months; and therefore I came to tell your lord- 
ship that I will accept of that post-——” 

“It is no longer vacant,” remarked Petersfield: 
“but if you are serious, Edmund, you can ac- 
company me. For her Majesty’s Ministers have 
entrusted me with a special mission to Vionna-——”’ 

“And when do you propose to leave P” asked 
Saxondalc, making a slight grimace at the thought 
of accompanying his guardian. 

“In three days,” returned Lord Petersfield. 
“But if you really purpose to go with me, you 
must make up your mind to-morrow.” 

“It’s made up at once. I will go!” exclaimed 
Edinund; “and there’s my hand upon it.” 

Lord Petersfield just took the tips of Edmund’s 
fiugors in a cold grasp, and began to give him some 
advico—which the young nobleman did not think it 
worth while tu wait for; and bidding both his lord- 
ship and Mr. Malton geod bye, he quitted the: 
100m. | 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
THE DISCARDED SUITOR 


WE must now return to Mr. Gunthorpe, whom we 
left at tho moment when he departed from the pre- 
sence of Lord Petersfield and Sir John Marston. 
Returning to his carriago,'which was waiting, the 
old gentleman ordered himself to be driven to Lady 
Macdonald’s house in Cavendish Square; but as the 
vehicle proceeded thither, he felt almost inclined to 
issue a fresh instruction and postpono his visit to 
Lady Macdonald until the following day. He felt 
anxious—deeply anxious—to return to Lady Bess’s 
cottage: but on mature reflection he resolved to let 
the interval of a night pass, so that he should have 
ample leisure to compose the feelings which had 
been so cruelly tortured, and thus prepare himself 
for an interview which he foresaw would be attended 
with painful circumstances. He therefore allowed 
the carriage to proceed towards Cavendish Square; 
and by the time it had reached Lady Macdonald’s 
residence, Mr. Gunthorpe had so far regained his 
wonted composure that whatever he felt inwardly, 
was no longer reflected in his countenance. 

That his visit at Lady Macdonald’s had been ex- 
pected, was evident from the circumstance that the 
moment le announced his name he was conducted 
into a parlour, where her ladyship immediately 
joined him. Florina was not proscnt at this inter- 
view, which lasted for upwards of an hour. Mr. 
Gunthorpe and Lady Macdonald had much to talk 
upon: but we cannot at present explain the nature 
of their discourse. Suffice it to say that at tho ex- 
piration of the colloquy, Mr. Gunthorpe accom- 
panied Lady Macdonald up into the drawing-room, 
where Florina was seated. This young lady, rising 
from her chair, hastened forward to bestow the most 
cordial welcome upon her lover’s much-valued friend; 
and it was even with a species of paternal kindness 
that the old gentleman treated Florina. 

* Now, I dare‘say,” he exclaime:|, making her sit 
beside him upon a sofa, “that you are very anxious 
indeed to know what has taken place between me 
and your aunt? Well, I think, my dear Florina— 
for so you must permit me to call you—that your 
aunt will give you tho welcome intelligence that she 
is@erfectly satisfied with a certain young gentle- 
man’s rectitude of conduct——” 

“Ah, Mr. Gunthorpe!” murmured Florina, with 
blushes upon her cheeks and the light of joy dancing 
in her beauteous eyes; “how can I sufficiently 
thank you fur having thus cleared up the character 
of one——” 

“Whom you love so dearly—ch ?” interrupted 
Mr. Gunthorpe, “Ah! you need not throw that 
dismayed look at your aunt. Sho will not reproach 
you for having kept this love a secret from her. 
She knows everything now.” 

“Yes, dearest Florina,” said Lady Macdonald, 
speaking with a most affectionate kindness; “ Mr, 
Gunthorpe has told mo everything, and I shall not 
chide you. To tell you the truth, for the last two 
or three weeks I have myself entertained serious 
misgivings as to whether your happiness was being 
truly and really consulted by this engagement with 
Lord Saxondale. But now I can hesitate no longer 
a giving you the assurance that it must be brgkon 
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“Oh, my dear aunt!” exclaimed the beauteous 
girl, bounding from her seat and embracing Lady 
Macdonald fervently. “You know net what hap- 
piness your words have given me! Jt was only in 
obedience to your wishes that I ever consented to 
receive a suit all along so odious to me.” 

“We will say no more upon that part of the 
subject, my dear Flo,” interrupted her ladysbip. 
“Mr. Gunthorpe has made me fully aware of the 
impropriety and imprudence of opposing the na- 
tural current of the heart’s affections. Besides, 
Florina, I have coased to entertain any respect for 
Lady Saxondale. I have heard such sad things 
concerning her——But you are already acquainted 


with them all: Mr. Deveril has informed you of | 


everything.” 

“And Mr. Deveril will receive permission,” added 
Mr. Gunthorpe, “ to pay his respects to you, Florina, 
at your aunt’s house.” 

Need we say that a still sunnier joy than her 
eyes had already shown, now danced in those 
beauteous orbs—or that still deeper blushes ap- 
peared upon Florina’s cheeks? This was indecd a 
moment of happiness well and amply repaying her 
for any past sorrows she had endured. Again did 
she embrace her aunt; and then returning to her 
seat by Mr. Gunthorpo’s side, she took his hand, 
and pressed it gratefully to her lips. 

* But what about my poor brother?” she said, 
after a pause, and while a cloud suddenly gathered 
upon her brow. 

““Where is he at this moment?” demanded Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “Oh! I recollect. Your aunt told 
me just now: he remains at Saxondale Castle— 
having been thrown from a horse about a week 
back. But fortunately he has received no serious 
hurt. Now, Florina, the conduct of your brother 
is far from satisfactory to those who are interested 
in him: but he must be left to his own course for 
the present.” 

“Ah! [have the most scrious apprehensions on 
his account!” exclaimed Florina.» “I fear lést that 
wicked woman Lady Saxondale——” 

e ‘Well, but we must talk no more upon that sub- 
ject now,” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe. “ From all 
I know of your brothor, ho is not a man to be 
either persuaded or coerced into ono partifular 
course when he has set his mind on another. Jow- 
ever, do not bo afraid that he will be altogether lost 
sight of——” 

At this moment the door opcned, and a domestic 
entered to announce that Lord Saxondale had just 
called. Both Lady Macdonald and Florina throw 
quick glances of inquiry upon Mr. Gunthorpe tv 

ertain from his looks what course he would re- 
commend: and he at once made a sign that the 
young nobleman should be shown up. 

“It will be as well,” he said, when the domestic 
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termined to put a bold face on the matter; and 
therefore he was entering the room with a jaunty 
free-and-easy look and manner, when he was taken 

 onaidere tly aback on beholding Mr. Gunthorpe. 

For knowing that the old gentleman had been in 

Lincolnshire at the time of the murder, he could not 

help fancying that his presence at Lady Macdonald’s 

on this occasion, was to give some explanation or 

_ Warning not altogether favourable to his (Saxon- 

| dale’s) engagement with Florina. He therefore | 

| started, and stopped short for a momszt: But 

| quickly recovering his ef*snovwry, he exclaimed, 

“Ah, Mr. Gunthorpe! What—are you here ?” 

‘You see that I am,” responded tho old gentle- 
man; “and this time, Lord Saxondale, I do not 
think that you will threaten to have me kicked out 
of the house, as you did when last we met—which 
was in Park Lane.” 

“Oh! never mind the past,” ejaculated the young 
nobleman, looking somewhat confused however: 
then advancing towards the young lady, he extended 
his hand, saying, “ Well, Flo, so you have got back 
from Lincolnshire ?” 

She did not accept the proffered hand; and her 
look remained grave—but no word passed her 
lips. 

7 Cool, eh?” muttered Lord Saxondale to himself: 
then turning towards the aunt, he said, “And how 
is your ladyship? Why, what the deuce is the mat- 
tor? You all seem so uncommonly serious !” 

“Perhaps your lordship will sit down,” int-r- 
rupted Lady Macdonald, pointing to a chair at a 
little distance from the group: “for it is necessary 
that you should receive a certain explanation from 
i my lips.” 

Edmund took the chair accordingly, and endea- 
voured to assume—or rather to persevere in the 
assumption of an off-hand and unconcerned man- 
ner: but he nevertheless felt confused and un- 
easy. 

“ My lord,” continued Lady Macdonald, “from 
some additional particulars which have appeared in 
the nowspapers relative to a ccrtain lamentable 
tragedy—and which particulars cannot have escaped 

| your notico—it is but too evident that one of the 
unfortunate victims had for several weeks past becn 

i living under your protection.” 

“Woll, what of it?” ejaculated Edmund. “I am 
not married to Flo yot; and of course should have 
cut the concern as soon as we were marricd. Those 
things are always done by young men; and I don’t 
suppose you want to make me an exception to the 
| gencral rule.” 

“Tt is not to argue the point, Lord Saxondale,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe, with a severe look, “that her 
ladyship was addressing you—but to make a certain 
announcement which it is needful you should 
hear.” 
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might see the extent to which Lord Harold and 
yourself would go in your endeavours to enmesh me 
in your snares. If Lord Harold showed you the 
next day tho letter which I sent him, you must have 
seen full well that not for a single moment was I 
made your dupe. I suffered myself to be robbed of 
a few thousand pounds for a certain reason of my 
own——But of that no matter. You would now do 
well to attend to what Lady Macdonald may have 
to say.” 

“Well then. what is it ?? demanded Edmund, his 
lips trembling with raye «4 he bent his spiteful looks 
upon Florina’s aunt—while the young damsel her- 
sclf sat by Mr. Gunthorpe’s side, grave and serious, 
and with hor eyes bent down. 

“I do not wish, Lord Saxondale,” resumed Lady 
Macdonald, “to touch more than is necessary upon 
that lamentable occurrence which, if you possess any 
heart at all, must have affected you. But it is ne- 
eessary for me to state that I consider your conduct 
in maintaining such a connexion while formally en- 
gaged to my niece, to have been most disgraceful. 
Therefore, you cannot be surprised when I request 
that you will consider her engagement with your- 
sclf to exist no longer.” 

“Indeed, I shall consider nothing of the sort!” 
he exclaimed flippantly. ‘I am well aware that 
Flo loves me—I am sure of it—although she may 
be offended at the moment.” 

“Lady Florina Staunton,” said the aunt, with 
severe tone and look, “has only been kept in the 
ruom during this unpleasant scene, that she may, if 
necessary, give from her own lips an assurance en- 
tirely corfoborative of mine.” 

“What!” ejaculated Edmund: “ do you mean to 
tell mo, Flo, that you don’t love me? I’m sure you 
won't say that ?” 

“‘T am compelled to speak plainly and frankly 
in this matter,” replied the young maiden, with a 
modest dignity. “I am desirous, Lord Saxondale, 
that the engagement should be broken off between 
us.” 7 
“It is you who have done this mischief!” cried 
the nobleman, starting up from his seat and ad- 
dressing Mr. Gunthorpe menacingly. ‘ You are 
poking your noso iu everywhere — bullying my 
mother in the first place—and now thrusting your- 
self into my affairs. What the deuce does it all 
mean? and pray who are you?” 

“Lord Saxondale,” said the old gentleman, slowly 
rising from the sofa and bending a stern look upon 
the aristocratic stripling, “it is altogether useless 
for you to affect the airs of the bully with me. If 
you dare to talk thus in the presence of one of 
your own sex, it is not difficult to imagine what 
your conduct would be before those ladies, were 
they unprotected and alone.” 

“Oh! don’t take things up quite so sharp,” ejacu- 
lated Edmund, overawed by the old gentleman’s 
demeanour: then turning to Lady Macdonald, he 
said, “I hope you will forgive me for the past—I 
don’t want to break off with Flo—I am very fond 
of her—and I will turn over a new leaf and be quite 
steady. Indeed, I mean to leave London for two 
or three months: I have just been with Lord Pe- 
tersfield, who is going as Ambassador-Extraordinary 
to Vienna—and I am to accompany him. The fact 
le, Tam heartily sick of the life I have been lead- 
ing, and want change of scene: but if you desire it, 
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Lady Macdonald, I will stay in London, and show 
you that I can become more steady.” 

“Tam glad, Edmund,” said her ladyship, in @ 
kinder tone than she had before used, “to hear you 
talk in this manner; and I do most sincerely hope 
that you will reform. I think you would do well te 
absent yourself for a time —especially as you are 
going with your guardian Lord Petersfield—a noble- 
man of such high honour and integrity ——” 

Here a suppressed ejaculation from Mr. Gun- 
thorpe drew all attention towards him: but he sud- 
denly fell into @ fit of coughing so as to cover the 
abrupt paroxysm of grief and rage into which that 
eulogy upon Lord Petersfield had thrown him. 

“ Yes, Edmund,” continued Lady Macdonald, 
“ you will do well to proceed to the Continent. But 
the decision which you have heard pronounced, is 
irrevocable; and from this moment you must look 
upon Florina only as a mere acquaintance. I shall 
to-morrow write to Lady Saxondale to inform her 
that the engagement is broken off.” 

Edmund turned abruptly away—muttered some 
threatening words to Mr. Gunthorpe, who heeded 
them not—and flung himself out of the room, bang- 
ing the door violently behind him. A few minutes 
afterwards Mr. Gunthorpe himself took his depar- 
ture, and entering his carriage, ordered it to drive 
to William Deveril’s villa near the Regent’s Park. 

He found our young hero and Angela walking 
together in their little garden. The beautiful 
maiden was now fully acquainted with her brother’s 
love for Florina; and we need scarcely say that she 
entertained the most fervent hope it would be 
crowned with happiness. They knew that Mr. Gun- 
thorpe had written to Lady Macdonald at Saxon- 
dale Castle~—knew also that in this letter he had 
made an appointment to call upon her at her own 
house in Cavendish Square on that particular after- 
noon of which we are speaking—and they therefore 
expected that he would call at their villa en his way 
back to Stamford Hill. Nor were they disappointed: 
fur at about five o’clock in the evening, their worthy 
old friend made his appearance. Most cordial was 
the greeting he received from the brother and sister : 
they conducted him into their tastefully furnished 
parlour—and he gladly accepted of some refresh- 
ment@; for he had taken nothing since he left his 
own house in the morning. 

Nof a single word to William and Angela did 
Mr. Gunthorpe breathe of the circumstances which 
had so deeply saddened him that day: but when 
be had taken a glass of wine and a mouthful of 
food, he proceeded to speak upon the subject for 
which he had specially called on the present occa- 
sion. 

“I told you, my dear young friends,” he said, 
“that I wrote four days back to Lady Macdonald 
at Saxondale Castle, explaining to her sufficient to 
make her comprehend the necessity of withdrawing 
herself and her niece at once from Lady Saxon- 
dale’s society. Lady Macdonald, not choosing to 
break with Lady Saxondale abruptly until she 
should have received fuller particulars froma my lips, 
proffered some pretext to account for the speedy de- 
parture of horself and Florina from the castle. 
They arrived in town yesterday; asd just now, so- 
cording to an intimation which I gave Lady Mac- 
donald in may letter, I called in Cavendish Square. 
Noed I tell you, William, that you now stand higher’ 
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in Lady Macdonald’s opinion than ever? need I as- 
mare you that she is fully convinced of your inno- 
cence and of Lady Saxondale’s guilt? But there 
is one piece of intelligence which I must hasten to 
give you: which is, that the engagement is broken 
off with Lord Saxondale—and you are now the ac- 
cepted suitor of Lady Florina Staunton.” 

A ery of joy, fervid and enthusiastic, burst from 
the lips of William Deveril, as ho threw himeelf 
upon his knees, and taking Mr. Gunthorpe’s hand, 
pressed it between both his own. Tears of mingled 
gratitude and delight trickled from tho dark eyes of 
the lovely Angela; and Mr. Gunthorpe was deeply 
affected by the scene of happiness which he -thus 
witnessed and of which he was the author. 

He soon afterwards took his departure; but on 
his way back to his own mansion at Stamford Hill, 
he stopped for a few moments at Mrs. Leyden’s 
dwelling to inform Henrictta that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the result of his interview with Adol- 
phus at Mrs. Chandos’s cottage, and that she had 
every hope of bliss to anticipate from that young 
nobleman’s love. Thus did the old gentleman, 
while his own heart was secretly devoured with care, 
busy himself to promote the happiness of others ; 
and to a certain cxtent it was a relief to his own 
sorrows that he was enabled to do so. 

At eleven o’clock on the following day, Mr. Gun- 
thorpe’s carriage again drew up in front of the 
picturesque cottage near Edmonton. Elizaboth 
immediately came forth to welcome the old gentle- 
man; and she informed him that her brother and 
Adolphus had gone out together for a long ramble 
in the neighbouring lanes and fields. 

“T am glad of it,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, kindly 
but mournfully ; “for I wish to have a serious—a 
very serious conversation with you. Will you be 
enabled to give me two or three hours of your time 
this morning ?” 

“Yes—assuredly,” responded Elisabeth: but she 
was struck by the mournfulness of Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
look and manner—and the truth, flashed in anto her 
mind. 

The old gentleman dismissed his carriage for 
the present, bidding the coachman return at two 

,o’clock ; and he then entered the parlour with Lady 
Bess. 

Closing the door, she looked him full in the face 
—but yet with an expression of profound sorrow 
and humiliation on her features—saying, “Mr. 
Gunthorpe, do you not despise me? do you not 
scorn and loathe me?” 

“My God, no!” he ejaculated with a strange ox- 
citement: and taking her hand, he pressed it long 
and warmly, while the tears ran down his cheeks. 
“ou suspect, Elizabeth, that I have learnt some- 
thing concerning you——” 

“ Yes—I see it in your manner—I know that you 
have!” she answered, weeping. “But how is it 
possible that you could come near me again? how 
is it that you can thus demonstrate so much kind 
and generous feeling towards me? Who are you, 
Mr. Gunthorpe? ‘Tell me who you are! That isa 
question which I have asked myself & thousand 
times since you were here yesterday—a question 
that I must ask a thousand times again until you 
solve it!” 

“T cannot now, Elizabeth,” replicd the old gen- 

-@eman. “But shortly—very shortly—I may do so 
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Suffice it for you to know that I entertain the 
warmeat and sincerest interest in your behalf.” 

“Oh, that proof of munificonce which you left 
with me yesterday!” exclaimed Lady Beas. “It is 
a fortune! But see—I have not dared to avail 
myself of your bounty! I give it you back again: 
for now that you know all, you must fecl how 
thoroughly unworthy I am of your kindness :”— 
and as she spoke, she drew forth from her bosom 
the cheque which Mr. Gunthorpe had left on the 
preceding day. 

“Keep it, Elizabeth—keep it—it is your's,” he 
said, gently pushing back her hand which held the 
draft. “Would to heaven that ten thousand times 
the amount would redeem the past !” 

“Ah, would that I could redeem it!” ejaculated 
Elizabeth: “but at least I may atone for it—and 
most solemn is my resolve to make such atone- 
ment.” . 

“T came not to reproach you, my dear Eliza- 
beth,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, still profoundly affected 
—“but to hear from your lips the narrative of that 
Past for which you promise atonement. I am 
sure you will not refuse me your confidence.” 

“ No—not for worlds!” cried Lady Bess, with 
unfeigned sincerity. “Your goodness towards me 
demands it—and I feel also, without knowing why, 
that you have a right to expect it. Most sacredly 
do I assure you, Mr. Gunthorpe, that my mind was 
made up to tell you everything the next time you 
called, even though you should not have olsewhere 
discovered that dread secret which has filled you 
with so much generous affliction on my behalf. 
Oh! but I have been haunted by the fear, ever 
since you left this house yesterday, that you would 
never return! I was seized with a presentiment 
that you were going somewhere to make inquiries 
that would bring to your knowledge this sad phage 
in my eventful life; and methought that if you did 
thus learn it, you would cast mo out with scorn and 
loathing from your memory.” 

“No, Elizabeth—TI could not do that,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe: “and that I could not, the proof is 
that I am here again to-day! And now that I 
have given you the assurance that it is not my pur- 
pose to reproach you, I beg you will delay not, my 
dear Klizabeth, in lifting the veil that covers the 
mystery of your life. Conceal nothing from me. 
Whatsoever you may have to confess, will not draw 
vituperation from my lips: nothing but sympathy 
shall flow thence. You have not known me long 
but perhaps you have seen enough of me to trust in 
this assurance P” 

“If any encouragement were wanting,’ said 
Elizabeth, deeply moved, “to induce me to make 
the fullest revelations, it has just been given in 
these kind words that you have spoken.” 

She seated herself near Mr. Gunthorpe; and in a 
calm firm voice, commenced her narrative in the 
following manner. 





CHAPTER LXXX. 
COMMENCEMENT OF LADY BESS 8 HISTORY. 


“THs earliest period of existence to which my 
memory can be carried back, is connected with this 
cottage. Icre I dwelt in my infancy, with an 
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elderly lady named Mrs. Burnaby, whom I was 
taught to regard as my grandmothor. She was 
moderately off, and kept one servant. She herself 
instructed me in the rudiments of education: I was 
fond of learning, and progressed rapidly under her 
supervision. She was indeed very kind to me— 
behaving with all the affection of a near and fond 
relative. When I was about eight years old—I 
remember the incident as well as if it had only 
occurred yesterday—Mrs. Burnaby told me that she 
was going upon a little journey, that she might be 
absent a couple of days, and that I was to be a very 
good girl and mind what the female-servant said 
during her absence. She did remain away two 
duys: and it was late in the evening when she re- 
turned. She was accompanied by a nurse carrying 
a little baby; and she told me that this little baby 
was my brother. I was too young to reflect upon 
such matters at that time; and therefore I did not 
think it at all extraordinary. Indeed, all my feelings 
were thoso of an enthusiastic joy at having this littlo 
brother. It was a wet-nurse who had charge of 
him; and I was told that his name was Francis. 
At the expiration of some months—lI suppose nine 
or ten—the wet-nurse went away; and a girl from 
tho neighbourhood was hired to take charge of 
little Frank. He throve apacc; and when he 
was able to sun alone he became a companion 
for me. Full well do I remember the childish 
delight with which I uscd to lead him whon 
we walked out with Mrs. Burnaby or the nurse- 
maid; and as years went by and he became more 
companionable for me still, I loved him with the 
sincerest affection. He was not a strong nor healthy 
ghild, but delicate and interosting—endowed with 
that remarkable beauty which has accompanied his 
growth and which characterizes him now. I myself, 
on the other hand, was a strong vigorous girl—tall 
for my age—and totally unacquainted with even a 
day’s indisposition. When Frank was old cnough 
to commence learning, Mrs. Burnaby instructed 
hin as she did me; and it gave me tho sincerest 
delight to assist my little brother in his lessons. 
“Time wore on—and the incident I am about to 
rolate happened in the year 1832. I was then four- 
teon, and Frank was six. One morning Mrs. 
Burnaby told us that we were to be dressed in our 
Sunday apparel, and accompany her on a little 
journey. Presently a vehicle, which had been 
ordered from Edmonton, drove up to the door: we 
entered it, and proceeded to some village about 
ten miles distant—but I did not know the name. 
There we stopped at a tavorn, where a splendid car- 
riage, attended by servants in a gorgeous livery, was 
waiting. Mrs. Burnaby, myself, and Frank took 
our places in this carriage; and it drove away. 
Speedily turning out of the main road, it entered a 
bye-one, running through some beautiful sylvan 
scenery. At the expiration of an hour a superb 
mansion appeared at a little distance. It was 
situated upon a gentle eminence, in the middle of a 
park, where numerous deer were frisking about. It 
was a beautiful day in the middle of summer: the 
treos and fields were of the liveliest groen—the 
ornamental waters in that park reflected the un- 
clouded blue of heaven—and swans were floating in 
stately gracefulncss upon the limpid lake. Al- 
together it was a scene which delighted me at the 
time, and made an indelible impression uport me. 








Through this park did the carriage proceed, until it 
drove up to the entrance of the mansion, where it 
stopped. Mrs. Burnaby alighted with us: an 
elderly female, looking like a housekeeper, ré- 
ceived us as we descended from the vehicle: 
and a kind greeting took place between her and 
Mrs. Burnaby. They were evidently old acquaint- 
ances. The housekeeper—for so I shall call her— 
bestowed great attention on Frank and me, and 
seemed surprised that I should have grown sucha 
tall girl. Perhaps she paid me some little com. 
pliments with an admiring good-nature: but these I 
pass over. We were conducted up a magnificent 
staircase, to a bed-chamber, where a lady lay ill in 
the couch. She was very beautiful, though pale 
with sickness: she appeared to be about thirty-three 
years of age. There were two other ladies with 
her, much younger than herself—one being but 
little past twenty, ond the other nineteen. I do 
not think they were sisters—for although they were 
both very beautiful, there was no family resemblance 
between thom. Nor do I think they were any re- 
lation to the lady who was ill—at least so far as I 
could judge by the way in which they addressed 
her. I must however observe that neither the in- 
valid lady nor these two younger ones called each 
other by any name the whole time that Frank and 
I were there—this reserve being doubtless a neces- 
sary but melancholy precaution to prevent us from 
obtaining any clue as to who they were. 

“The sick lady embraced me and Frank with the 
utmost tenderness, and wept over us. She contem- 
plated us with a look which I can never forget—a 
look of mournful fondness and sorrowing love—a 
look which, young though I was, novortheless made 
me think that there must bo some secret tie con- 
necting my brother and myself with this lady. 
After remaining upwards of an hour with her, she 
bade us a most affectionate farewell. She gave me 
some advice as to my future conduct, and hinted 
that I was shortly to be removed from Mrs, Bur. 
naby’p and placed at school: but sho assured me 
that I had friends in the world who would ever be 
watchful over my interests. Again and again did 
she press me and Frank to her bosom; and althouga 
I have no doubt sho exerted all her energies to re- 
strain her cmotions as much as possible, yet she 
could not prevent them from finding an issue. Mrs. 
Banaby and the housekeeoper conducted us back 
to the carriage; and the latter fomale kissed us 
both most kindly at parting. I should observe that 
the two young ladies already mentioned, had like- 
wise lavished affectionate endearments upon us. 
The handsome carriage took us back to the villaga, 
where we entered the hired vehicle and were borna 
home to tho cottage. ; 

“On the following day preparations were com. 
menced towards fitting me out for a boarding. 
school. I grieved sadly when I found that I was 
to be separated from my dearly beloved brothers 
but Mrs. Burnaby consoled me with the assurance 
that when he was old enough he should join me in 
the same establishment. At the expiration of eight 
or ten days, the housekeeper from that splendid 
mansion arrived at the cottage. The moment of 
parting had now come; and full well do I remem- 
ber the bitter, bitter tears I shed when separating 
from Frank and Mrs. Burnaby. The housekeeper 
took me into London in a hired vehicle; and thence 
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we proceeded by coach to Southampton. Tere I 
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| Frank. She wrote me back a letterfullofkindness, 


was placed at the establishment of Mr. and Mrs., but assuring me that circumstances compelled her 


Jennings. It was a very large one, and was divided 
into two distinct compartments—one for boys, and 
one for girls,—the master presiding over the former, 
and the mistress over the latter. There it was that 
the housekeeper left me, kissing me affectionately 


to keep me at school, and enjoining me to make 
myself as happy as I possibly could. Frank some- 
times wrote in his own little way; and I remember 
how I used to weep over those letters. Ah, I had 
been told to mkke myself happy—but I could not ; 


wheh she went away, and giving me a well-filled ' and during the holidays, when most of the other 
purse for pocket-money. I was well treated at this; children were away at their homes, I often used to 


school: that is to say, I experienced no unkindness. 
But I need scarcely observe that I very much 
missed the tender care of her whom I had been 
taught to believe was my grandmother. Mrs. 
Burnaby frequently wrote kind and encouraging 
letters to me, and occasionally sent me little pre- 
sents. Iexpected to go home to her at the holi- 
days, and was sadly distressed when I was informed 
that I must remain at school. I wrote to Mrs. 
Burnaby imploring her to have me home, and tell. 
ing her how much I longed to see my dear brother 
no, 48,—THIED SERIES. 


weep and sob as if my heart would break. 

‘“ At the expiration of very nearly two years, I was 
one day most agreeably surprised by the presence of 
my brother. He told me that Mrs. Burnaby was 
dead, and that she was nut our grandmother—in- 
deed that she was no relation at all. He was not 
dressed in black; and when I spoke to the school. 
mistress on the subject, she told me that we were 
neither of us to be put into mourning. I was much 
afflicted at hearing of the good old lady’s death; 
and I felt shocked at this prohibition from putung 
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mm a suitable apparel: for rotwithstanding 1 now 
learnt that there was not the remotest degree of 
kinship between her and us, yet I thought that 
having so long regarded hir in another light, it 
would have been but decent to exhibit a proper 
respect for her memory. Frank told me that a 
gentleman, whose name he did not know, had 
brought him to school; and it appeared that this 
gentieman—or rather nobleman—took his depar- 
ture immediately, and did not ask to see me. 

‘Frank likewise told me that about ten months 
back he had beon taken to a large building in Lon- 
don, wlicre he had seen that lady again; and that 
she was then in perfect health. On that occasion 
he had for the first time behold the nobleman who 
afterwards brought him to school: for that he was 
a nobleman, could be vonjectured from the circum- 
stance that he had worn a star upon his breast, 
when Frank saw him first of all. My brother like- 
wise told me that on the previous day—that before 
he arrived at the schoo), and which was ten months 
after his visit to the Jady at the great building in 
London—this same nobleman, after taking posses- 
sion of Mrs. Burnaby’s papers and letters, had 
conducted him to the splendid mansion in the park, 
where he saw the Jady a third €me, and also those 
two young ladies previously mentioned. The lady 
whom he had been taken specially to see, wept 
over him, murmuring that perhaps she should never 
seo him more; and she cut off a lock of his hair. 
He was then consigned to the charge of that noble- 
man who brought him to the school st Southarotca, 
Unch wos tLe substance cf the information waith 
*tuak gave ine; and amidst my grief at the death 
of poor Mrs. Burnaby, it was a source of comfort to 
have my brother beneath the same roof with myself. 

“ At the time of which I am now speaking, he 
was eight, and I was sixteen. He of course lived 
in the department of the establishment allotted to 
the boys—while I dwelt in that appropriated to the 
female scholars. Wo however saw each other for 
a short time overy day, and for several hours on 
Sunday. I was therofore now much happier than 
{ had been when at this school by myself; and I 
did my best to make my poor brother happy also. 
We were well provided with clothes by tM insister 
and mistress according as we wanted them: and we 
wero likewise allowed a sufficiency of pocket-money. 
I think that Mr. and Mrs. Jennings suspected there 
was some strange mystery connected with us—but 
they evidently were not acquainted with it—or at 
least not in all its particulars: for Mrs. Jennings 
frequently questioned me in respect to my former 
reminiscences. I used to answer her with frank- 
ness, in tho hope that she would perhaps be led to 
tell me something. But she never did. 

‘IT must here observe that amongst the female- 
scholars at this school, there was one named Cathe- 
rine Marshall. She was four years younger than 
myself—a fine, tall, well-made, and beautiful creature 
as ever I beheld. She was possessed of a merry and 
joyous disposition — innocently mischievous, if I 
may use the term—and full of frolicsome gaiety. 
My spirits were naturally good, notwithstanding the 
many depressing circumstances by which I was 
surrounded. Kate and I soon formed a sincere 
friendship tur each other. When the school walked 
out wo were always together; we sat together in 
the school-room ; and os she was someyhat idle and 
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disliked learning, I was wont to assist her with her 
lessons. She was a kind-hearted generous-minded 
girl; and I loved her dearly. I must add that her 
father Mr. Marshall kept a tavern at Dover; but 
being well off, he was enabled to give his daugitere 
@ good education. For Kate had two sisters younger 
than herself; and they were at school, I believe, at 
Dover—the mother not liking to have them all sen; 
away from home. 

‘J have said that I was sixteen when my brothe: 
came to this school. About a year afterwards Mr; 
Jennings told me that I was no longer to consider 
myself a scholar, but was to occupy the place o: 
junior teacher, with the ultimate view of qualifying 


myself as a governess, by which profession I was | 


to earn my bread. Thus time passed on; and when 
I was twenty, Mrs. Jennings informed me that I 
was to make my preparations to enter, in the above 
capacity, a family that was about to visit the Con- 
tinent. Kate Marshall at that time—she beiny 
sixtcen—left the school. We exchanged some littl: 
mementoes of our friendship; and she made m: 


promise that if ever I had an opportunity, I would | 
pay her a visit at Dover. But the most anguished | 
separation was from my dear brother Frank; and | 
when the moment for parting came, we embraced |} 


again and again, unable to tear ourselves away from 
each other’s arms. At length we did separate: and 
never shall I forget the excruciating poignancy of 
wy affliction at that moment! My boxes were con- 
veyed to the hotel where the family was stoppire: 
but before I took leave of Mr. and Mrs. Joziv. », 
( Gesought them to treat my dear brother with ali 


possible kindness, as I knew that he would be incon- | 


solable at my loss. They promised that they would; 
and they showed some depree of fecling on parting 
from me. 

“The family into which I now entered was thai of 
Sir John Marston. He was then about fifty years of 
age: Lady Marston was two years his junior. They 
had a niece with them—a Mrs. Lloyd—who wis 
a wid6w, and had two children. She was about 
thirty years old; and her children—both girls—were 
respectively twelve and ten. It was these two chil 
dren of whose education I was to take charge. As 
Ihave already said, this family was staying‘at an 
hotel; and from what I jearnt, they had only arrived 
from London two days previously. How they heard 
or mu—how I became engaged to enter into theit 
servicehow long the negotiation had been carried 
on—in short, all circumstances leading to my entrance 
inte this family, were totally unknown to me; and 
of course I did not asx the question. 

“On the following day we embarked on board a 
steam-packet bound for Havre-de-Grace: and there 


I found that the Marstons had a house ready pro- | 


vided to receive them, and where they had pre 
viously beon dwelling for some time. It was there 
that we accordingly took up our abode; and 1 
entered upon my duties as governess to Mra. Lioyd’s 
children. Under no circumstances is the occupa- 
tion of a teacher a very pleasurable one: but mine 
was rendered doubly annoying by the disagreeable 
temper of my two pupils, and by the difficulty I 
experienced in giving Mrs, Lloyd satisfaction. She 
was constantly interfering and finding fault. Her 
children were rude, pert, and forward when I oom- 
menced with them; and vainly did I endeaveur to 


| improve their manners and dispositions, If I spake 
to 
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harshly to them, they raised such a storm of crying, 
shrieking, screaming, and yelling, that the whole 
house grew alarmed, and I was blamed for their 
iil-conduct. In short, I soon found that I had 
entered into a kind of purgatory, and that the life I 
had led at the Southampton school was paradise 
compared to it. Sir John Marston often scolded 
me most brutally: Lady Marston treated me with 
the supremest contempt: indecd, she was kinder 
far to her menials than to myself. Mrs. Lloyd, as 
I have already said, was constantly finding fault. 
If I corrected the children when they did wrong— 
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very same day an impertinent minx of a housomaid 
refused to do something I badc her, I bestowed upoa 
her such a sound box on the ears, that she was as 
much dismayed as hurt. She did not any longer 
refuse to follow my orders: and during all the rest of 
the time I was in Sir John Marston's family, I ex- 
perienced no overt impertinence on the part of the 
domestica. 

“ The effect which all these various proceedings 
produced, was perfectly astonishing: the treatment 
I subsequently experienced was widely different 
from that I had before known. I was left to man- 


or if I let them have their own way—I was equally | age the children as I thought fit; and the domestics 


liable to blame; and thus I found my situation 
rapidly becoming intolerable. The domestics, see- 
ing how I was treated by their master and the two 
ladies, followed their example; so that I could 
scarcely get even the most necessary services per- 
formed, and had to a great extent to do menial 
things for myself. I wrote frequently to Frank: 
but I nevor in my letters mentioned to him how 
theroughly unhappy I was. 

“Thus some months passed away; and at length, 
as my ideas began to grow enlarged and my expe- 
rience of the world increased, I began to ask myself 
why I should put up with su much ill-treatment ? 
I reasoned that if my qualifications were such as to 
enable me to obtain my bread at all, they would 
avail for the purpose in some other family than Sir 
“ohn Marston’s; and inspired by these reflections, 
I felt a certain indopendence of spirit growing up 
within me. When once this spirit had sprung into 
oxisteace—or rather, when the natural strength of 
ry mind began thus to develop itself—~I assumed a 
lettier hoaring towards those around me. One day, 
whon the children had beon guilty of some exceed- 
ing act of rudeness, I chastised them with great 
severity. Their cries brought up their mother Mrs. 
L.uyd; and she began abusing me with her usual 
violence. I desired her not to address me in such 
language—told her that she wag no lady, byt only 
fit for a fishwife—~and gave her plainly and frankly 
to underftand that so long as I had the charge of 
‘her daughters, I was thenccforth determined to 
punish them whenever they deserved it. She has- 
tened away to tell her uncle Sir John Marston, who 
rushed up to the nursery furious with rage. When 
he began storming at me, I told him he was a 
cowardly bully, and that he would not dare behave 
thus to one of his own sex. He blustered and fumed, 
endeavouring to break my spirit; and he even 
raised his hand to strike me—when I snatched up a 
footstool and hurled it at his head. It struck him 
a severe blow, but tranquillized him in a moment; 
ari he quitted the nursery without another word. 
Thus far I was victorious. But presently I had to 
encounter the self-suflicient insolence of Lady Mar- 
ston; for as I passed her on the stairs, she turned 
up her nose, muttering something about ‘a beggarly 
upstart.’ I at once told her that I had not the 
slightest doubt she was precisely what she had dared 
to call me; and white with rage, she hurried away. 
I was now perfectly triumphant. I felt glowing 
within me a spirit such as I had never known 
before; and the consciousness that I possessed it, 
made me happy. I suddenly felt myself above all 
petty tyrannies, and totally independent of my 
tyrants. I was therefore encouraged to prosecute 


obeyed my orders. But still I was resolved to take 
the earliest opportunity of quitting a situation which 
I disliked and a family that I detested. I secrotly 
made inquiries if other English families living in 
Havre, required a governess—but could hear of 
nothing satisfactory. At length I resolved to givo 
Sir John Marston notice to leave him, and wend my 
way back to England. Thereupon he gavo me to 
understand that I was bound to him by those who had 
the power to bind me, until I should attain the age 
of twenty-one. It only wanted three months of 
that period; and I therefore determined to await it 
patiently. But still I wondered who the persons 
could be that exercised this invisible but powerfui 
influence over my destinies. 

“About two months after that conversation witli 
Sir John Marston the family removed from Tuvee 
to Paris; and we took up our abode at an hotel, 
the Baronet alleging that be purposed to look out 
for a suitablo residence, as he meant to fix himse!? 
permanently, or at all events for some time, in tho 
French capital. I cared nothing about his arrance- 
ments—looking forward to the end of another 
month as the period of my emancipation. And 
now I come to the most extraordinary incident ia 
my chequered life. It was on the morning after the 
attainment of my twenty-first year, that I requested 
an interview with Sir John Marston in order to roe 
ceive whatsoever amount of money was due to ma 
and take my Icave. The request for an audienco 
was granted; and when I repaired to the room in 
which he was seated alone, he manifested the most 
extraordinary courtesy. Desiring me to be seated, 
he addressed me in such a tono of urbanity and 
kindness that I could scarcely believe he was the 
same individual who used to treat me with such 
ruffian brutality. Te commenced by stating that 
he was sorry if any past circumstances had rea- 
dered me unhappy while in his family, but at. 
tributed them all to bastiness of temper—for which 
he professed a profound sorrow. He then ques- 
tioned me—as indeed he had often done before— 
very minutely relative to my reminiscences of the 
earlier portion of my life ; and thinking that now I 
had attained my majvrity, and was going to leave 
him, he might have something important to com. 
municate, I spoke without reserve. He then pro- 
ceeded to make me the most extraordinary proposal; 
and although he opened his mind with cautious 
slowness—feeling his way as it were with the most 
wary circumlocution—yet the proposition, when 
fully developed, struck me speechless with wonder 
for some minutes. It was to the effect that if I 
would consent to marry a certain person whom he 
had selected, he would present me with a sum of 


the warfare against the servants; and when that , five thousand pounds; but that he did not require 
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me to live with this husband of his choico a day, 
nor an hour, nor a minute. On the contrary, he 
stipulated as a part of his proposition, that we were 
to separate immediately after the ceremony and see 
each other no more. When I had recovered from 
the astonishment into which this proposal had thrown 
me, I speedily reflected that it was one which, 
singular and indelicate though it appcared, I should 
nevetheless do well to accept. ‘To a person who was 
about to leave a situation with only afew pounds in 
her pocket, and utterly uncertain how soon she could 
procure another—without any known friends, too, 
in the whole wide world—the offer of five thousand 
pounds was magnificently tempting. Indeed, it was 
#, temptation too brilliant and dazzling to be refused. 
I therefore speedily made up my mind to accept the 
offer. But having no very high opinion of Sir John 
‘Marston’s integrity, I insisted upon recciving the 
moncy before I would conclude the strange bar- 
gain. Ie told me that the moment the ceremony 
was over I should have to sign a certain paper 
without reading its contents, and that the object 
which ho had in view would not be answered unless 
T affixed my name to that document. He there. 
fore proposed that immediately after the ceremony 
snd previous to the signing of the paper, the money 
should be placed inmy hands. Tothis I consented; 
end Sir John Marston then told me that in a couple 
of hours the bridegroom would bethero. Ireturned 
to my own chamber, and he immediately issued 
from the hotel. 

“When I was alone—the children being at the 
timo with their mother Mrs. Lloyd—I reflected 
upon the'step I was about to take. That Sir John 
Marston had some deep selfish purpose to serve, 
there could be no doubt: but what it was, seemed 
impossible for mo to fathom. If I rojected his pro- 
pogel, how should I better myself? If a large sum 
of moncy were due to me, and he only meant to 
Day mea part, what measures could I take for ob- 
taining the whole? where was I to louk for the 
source of such money? to whom was I to address 
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accompanied by a very handsome young Frenchman 
who spoke English perfectly, and whom he intro 
duced to me as the Marquis of Villebelle. So I was 
to become a Marchioness! This did not however 
flatter my pride in the alightest degree: for I cared 
nothing about artificial rank and the nauseating 
blazonry of titles. Nor did the agreeable person 
of the young Marquis produce any tender impression 
upon my heart; and notwithstanding his good 
looks, his graceful bearing, and his elegant man- 
ners, I remained perfectly willing to carry out the 
Baronet’s conditions to their utmost limit, and se- 
parate from my intended husband the moment the 
ceremony should have been performed. Besides, I 
should have loathed myself if all in a moment I 
could have made up my mind to fall into the arms 
of a man whom I had never seen before, and whom 
thorefore I had not been led to love. 

“Well, to proceed with my narrative. No pre- 
parations in the shape of apparel were made for 
this singular wedding. The white veil, the virgin 
dress, the orange blossoms, and the bouquet, wero 
all wanting. I was woll but plainly attired, and 
with no one singlo indication that I was about to 
become a bride. Indeed, the other inmates of the 
hotel remained in perfect ignorance that any such 
ceremony was contemplated. Sir John and Lady 
Marston, Mrs. Lloyd, the Marquis of Villebelle, and 
myself, entered a carriage hired for the occasion, 
and procecded to the British Embassy, where my 
hand was duly united in marriage to that of the 
French nobleman. The chaplain, who solemnized 
the rite, gave me a certificate, which I secured zbout 
my person. We then returned to the carriage, aud 
drove back to the hotel. Thero I at once tock leave 
of the Marquis, and repaired to the room where Siz 
John Marston and I had held tho conversation shraa 
hours back. In about twenty minutes he joiued 
me, accompanied by an elderly French gontieman, 
dressed in black, and whom he introduced to me as 
a Notary Public. This functionary produced several 


| papers, and requested me to show hiin the marriage 


mysolf for information or complaint? I was pro. | certificate. I did so: whereupon he filled up a 
foundly anxious tu escape from the thraldom of a; couple of papers attesting that this certificate hag 
governess’s life; and hore was alittle fortune within ; been exhibited to him; and one of these duplicates 
my reach. All things considered, and all the cir-; he handed to me, bidding me keep it. He then 
cumstances being well weighed, I resolved to perse- | produced another document, of which he likewise 
vere. Thue making up my mind with coolness and | had a duplicate, and which set forth that for certain 
firmness, I maintained a remarkable equanimity | rcasons of a delicate character, known only to the 


of mind,—experiencing no nervousness, nor anxiety, 
nor excitement. I looked upon the whole affair as a 
purely business-transaction, and was prepared to go 
through with it in that sense. 

“Tt was a little after nine o’clock in the morning 
when the interview between me and Sir John Mars- 


ton had occurred: it was about half-past eleven | 


when Lady Marston and Mrs. Lioyd entered my 
chamber and bade me accompany them to another 
room. They knew what was about to take place, 
and spoke to me encouragingly on the subject. 





persons interested, a separation had beer agreed 
upon between my husband and myself,—I retaining 
all rights over whatsoever property I might be en-: 
titled to. These papers I had to sige; and one of 
them was also left in my possession. Next the no- 
tary produced a still more elaborate document, and 
then Sir John Marston, interposing, said in French 
that ‘the Marchioness of Villebellc was already 
acquainted with its contents, and it was not noces- 
sary to read it.’ I was very much inclined to demur 
to this: but Sir John threw upon me a look which 


They were ovidently fearful that I should retract iseomed to say that I was completely in his power 
my promise: and they addressed me in terms sicken- | as to the five thousand pounds; and not knowing 
ingly fawning and coaxing. I gave them to un-' but that I might have really been so—and indeed 
derstand that I required no such show of false : muro than half fancying I was—I held my peace. 
friendship on their part—that I had made up my | Thereupon Sir John drew forth his pocket-book, 
mind how to act, in order to serve my owa views — | counted down the amount of five thousand pounds 
uad that if by so dving I served their’s at the sume | in French bank-notes, and placed them near me. I 
time, it was through no love that I bore them. Soon | signed the document, over which a large piece gi 
alterwards Sir Joua Marston made his appearanco, | blotting-paper was thrown #0 that I could not catch 
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the slightest glimpse of its contents: for I have no 
doubt that the notary was secretly in the Baronet’s 
pay, bribed to manage the business thus cautiously. 
I should observe that all the documents were in the 
French language, with which I am perfectly ac- 
quainted. The notary then took his departures and 
I possessed myself of my five thousand pounds. 

“I now intimated to Sir John Marston that I 
was about to quit his family at once—to which he 
made no objection. But he bade me wait a few 
minutes while he gave me a word of caution. This 
was to the effect that if I consulted my own interests 
I should do well not to mention to any persons 
whose friendship I might thereafter form, the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which my marriage was 
contracted; and he even hinted that some fraud 
had been committed, in which I was moro or less 
an accomplice. I bogan to grow frightened: for it 
did not occur to me at the time that this might be 
merely a device on his part to intimidate me into 
secrecy. He however assured me that I should be 
perfectly safe, provided I kept my own counsel; 
and he farther intimated that if ever I wished to 
communicate with him, and should be unacquainted 
with his address, a letter directed to him through 
his English attorney, Mr. Robson, of Saville Row, 
Londvun, would reach him. He told me that he 
had changed his mind about settling himself in 
Paris, and that he purposed to travel about on the 
Continent for some timeto come. I now took leave 
of him. He gave me his hand at parting, and 
hoped that I experienced no lingering ill-will to- 
wards him. I said frankly enough that I had little 
cause to entertain a friendly feeling, but that as for 
& permanent raucour, mine was not a disposition 
to cherish it. On leaving Sir John, I proceeded to 
1477 own Chamber to finish my arrangements for do- 
parture; and while I was thus occupied, Lady Mars- 
ton and Mrs. Lloyd came to bid me farewell. I 
treated them precisely as I had Sir John; and 
having taken Icave of the two girls, I entered a 
hackney-coach, ordering the drifer to take me to 
another hotel. I however purposed that my stay 
@here should be bricf, inasmuch as I resolved to set 
off on the following day on my return to England : 
for I longed to embrace my brother Frank. 

“ Thave already stated that since I left Southamp- 
ton, I regularly corresponded with him. A year had 
now elapsed since I left him there; and by the last 
letter I received, 1 knew he was still at the seminary. 
I sent to make inquiries relative to the hour at which 
the diligence started for Havre on tho following 
morning; and while the porter of the hotel was 
pone, I began to ruminate seriously upon my 
pogjtion. There was I, a young and unprotected 
woman — only twenty-one years of age, and 
just launched, so to speak, upon the wide 
world! I could not marry, even if I should 
mect with any one to gain my affections ; and I felt 
that at my age, and not being particularly bad- 
looking, I should find myself exposed to offers and 
overtures alike honourable and dishonourable. I 
was prepared to accept neither; but I naturally 
shrank from the chance of encountering them. It 
therefore occurred to me that if I passed as a mar. 
yied woman, there would be in that title a certain 
protection for myself and a safeguard for my ropu- 
tajion. Bui 1 did not choose to adopt my husband's 
nume, or receive tho reflection of his rank. I 
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scorned and hated the marriage, on account of the 
circumstances attending it; and I despised aristo- 
cratic distinctions. I therefore resolved to remain 
a plain civilian; and I deliberated what name I 
should take : for if passing as a married woman, I 
could not of course retain my maiden name of 
Paton. On the table in my room at tho hotel to 
which I had removed, were some English novels, 
placed there for the use of those guests who chose 
to avail themselves of such reading. I thought to 
myself that I would leave my future name to a sort 
of lottery ; and taking up one of the volumes, I de- 
termined to adopt the first name that should meet 
my eye, if it were not an ugly one. In this manner 
did I come to dub myself Mrs. Chandos. It was 
by this name that I now had my passport made 
out; and on the following morning, at nine o’clock, 
I took my place in the coupé of the diligence for 
Havre. This compartment of a French stage-coach 
is made for threo persons ; and my two companions 
were elderly French ladies who were also going to 
Havre. I was well pleased with their companion- 
ship; for they were very agreeable persons ;—and 
the day passed quickly enough, notwithstanding the 
tediousness of travelling by diligence on the Conti-' 
nent. 

“It was in the middle of the night, and while wo 
were still at a considerable distance from Havre-de- 
Grace, that the diligence was suddenly attacked by 
a body of armed robbers, who were so numerous 
and so formidable that resistance on the part of the 
malo passengers, the guard, or the postilions, was 
out of the question. It was in a lonely spot whore 
the deed took place ; and the banditti wont to work 
in a most deliberate manner. They unpacked all 
the boxes to search for money, jewellery, or other 
valuables; and my five thousand pounds, which I 
had deposited inside my trunk, was appropriated by 
the plunderers. In short they carried off everything 
worth taking from all the passengers —purses, 
watches, even to the very ear-rings of the females. 
The two elderly ladies who were my companions, 
were terribly frightened ; but I retained my pre- 
sence of mind: for although deeply annoyed and 
afflicted by the luss of my moncy, yet I saw that no 
attempt would be made upon our lives. When the 
robbers had done their work, they suffered the dili- 
gence to proceed; and in the morning I thus 
arrived absolutely penniless at Havre.” 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
CONTINUATION OF LADY BESS’S HISTORY. 


“I roox up my quarters at an hotel, and reflected 
upon what course I should now pursue. I learnt 
on inquiry that there would be no steam-packet 
for Southampton for the next two days ; but 
even if there were, and if by parting with some 
of my clothes I could raise money enough to 
pay my fare, what was the use of presenting 
myself in a pauperized condition to my poor 
brother? I knew that he had no funds wherewith 
to assist me: and moreover, I shrank from the 
idea of afflicting him by an account of my misfor- 
tunes. What wasI to do? My position was most 
embarrassing. I did not however suffer myself to 
be completely cast down: the same spirit which tad 
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animated me in dealing with the petty tyrants of 
the family which I had so recently left, inspired me 
now with courage to meet my misfortunes. At first 
I thought of writing at once to Sir John Marston, 
telling him how I was situated and requesting his 
pecuniary assistance. But when I reflected on the 
independent manner in which I had left him, my soul 
recoiled from the idea of such self-humiliation. The 
only course open to me appeared to be that of ob- 
taining a situation as a governess; and this I 
thought would not be so very difficult, as there were 
many English residents in Havre, as well as re- 
epectable French tradesmen, who knew that I had 
been a year with Sir John Marston’s family. I ac- 
cordingly set about instituting immediate inquiries. 
The robbery of the diligence was of course gene- 
rally known in Havre; and it being likewise known 
that I was one of the victims, my position excited 
some degree of sympathy. An English lady, named 
Knight, who had recently been left a widow, and 
had soveral childron, was staying at Havre at the 
time; and she offered to receive me as a governess. 
She frankly told me that she was not very woll off, 
and that she could not afford to give me a handsome 
salary: but my circumstances did not permit me to 
be over particular—and I therefore accepted her 
proposition. Sho was a woman of about forty: her 
eldest son, whose christian name was James, was 
jest one-and-twenty ; and she had four other chil- 
dren—two boys and two girls, whose ages ranged 
from ten to eighteen. She was a good-natured 
person — somewhat weak-minded — and entirely 
under tho empire of her son James, who, I must 
observe, was a handsome young man. Her husband 
had been dead about eight months: he was a mer- 
chant—but had left his circumstances in a less 
flourishing condition than had been expected from 
his mode of life. He had some little property at 
Barcelona in Spain: and it required the widow’s pre- 
sence there for hor to take possession of it. She had 
arrived from England on her way thither; and as I 
found, more from compassion in respect to myself 
than because her views were sufficiently sottled to 
enable her to cngage a governess at the timc, she 
recoived mo into her family. Ina few weeks we set 
off by the diligence towards the Spanish frontier. 
I soon found that Jamos Knight had taken it into 
his head to make a conquest of me, if possible—and 
notin an honourable way. When unperceived by 
his mother, he besieged mo with attentions; and 
even in her presence he sometimes looked and spoke 
in a manner that it was impossible to misunderstand. 
On these occasions I saw that she reproved him with 
a glance, for which however ho cared but little. 
She was however soon satisfied that he received no 
encouragement from me: for I gave him to under- 
stand as plainly as I could that his attentions were 
most disagreeable. But he persevered in them: 
and on one occasion it became necessary for me to 
resent his impertinence with a sound box on the 
ears, which I hesitated not to bestow. He was of 
an evil disposition —treacherous, malignant, and 
spiteful to a degree; and finding that so far from 
making any tender impression on me, I treated him 
in this manner, he menaced me with his looks. For 
these however I cared but little; and deported my- 
selt towards him with aversion and contempt. Ho 
grew sullen and morose; and I saw full well that 
he had conceived a bitter hatred against me. Under 
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these circumstances was it that wo arrived at Barcv- 
Jona. I do not pause to say anything particular 

relative to the children entrusted to my charge, a8 

I remained so shorv a time with Mrs. Knight: but. 
I now come to the incident which caused me to 

leave her abruptly. On arriving at Barcelona, we 
took up our quarters at an hotel preparatory to the 
hiring of suitable apartments during the period 
that it would be requisite for Mrs. Knight to remain 
in that city. The very day after our arrival, and 
at about eight o’clock in the evening, Mrs. Knight 
discovered that some articles of jewgllery had been 
abstracted from her trunk. This announcement 
was madein the presence of her son James; and he 
immediately turned towards me, asking with a 
malignant look ‘ what I was doing in his mother’s 
chamber about an hour back?’ Instantaneously 
understanding the nature of the aspersion he in- 
tended to throw upon me, my indignation burst 
forth in no measured terms: for it was totally false 
that I had been to his mother’s room at all. He 
vowed that I had; and insisted that my boxes should 
be searched. This I at once assented to: where- 

upon Mrs. Knight, who, poor weak - minded 

woman, had begun to grow suspicious concern- 

ing me, led the way to my chamber, fule 
lowed by her son and myself. On our way 
thither, the thought—the terrible thought, flashed 
to my mind that if James Knight were villain 
enough to accuse me thus wrongfully, he was also 
sufficiently treacherous and malignant to have placcd 
the jewels in my box in order to ruin me. I beheld 

at a glance all the danger of my position; and in 

the swift brief moments that were passing, I rovolved 
in my mind the two alternatives that lay before ma 

—either to dare the accusation boldly on the ons 

hand,—or to fly from it precipitately on the other. 

Though perfectly innocent, as God is my judge, yet 

I chose the latter alternative: for I could not ex- 

dure the thought of being plunged into a prison. If 

therefore determined to escape. We entered my 

chamber; and in order to throw the treacherous 

young man entirely off his guard with respect to 

my intention, I affected not to entertain the slightebt 

suspicion that the jewels would really be found in 

my box. I was thus enabled, when he was busily 

engaged in turning out all the things, to snatch up a 

baanet and shawl and glide from the room. Locking 

the door upon Mrs. Knight and her son, I slipped 

on the bonnet and shawl—reached the staircase— 

descended it rapidly—and issued forth from the 

hotel. It was now dusk; and I sped precipitately 

along the street—gained the postern—passed the 

fortifications without hindrance—and was soon on 

the wide open plain stretching towards the Cagalo- 

nian Hills. I proceeded onward with but little 

relaxation of spced for nearly two hours,-—when I 

was compelled to sit down and rest. It was now a 

beautiful moonlit night; and I could see to a con- 

siderable distance. Three or four habitations were 

discernible amidst the sylvan scenery which formed 

a large portion of the landscape: but I dared not 

seek shelter at any of these, for fear that if informsa- 

tion had been given to the Barcelonese police, the 

entire neighbourhood might be scoured by those 

officers and I should be arrested. 1 therefore re- 

solved to walk onward throughout the whole night, 

and thus place as great a distance as possjble 

between myself and the city whioh I had left. 
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“ Having rested as long as I dared, I pursued 
my way again. 1 had purposely stricken out of the 
main road, and was plunging deeper and deeper 
into the wilds and fastnesses of Catalonia. I had 
read of the generous disposition and high-minded 
nature of the Catalans—and resolved, when morn- 
ing dawned, and I had travelled far enough to be 
beyond the reach of pursuit, to stop at some cottage 
and ask for food and shelter: for I had a little 
money in my pocket, which I had received from 
Mrs. Knight. My spirits did not flag: indeed 
there was something wildly romantic and exhila- 
rating in this journey, amidst the bold and striking 
scenery which the powerful effulgence of moon and 
stars brought out in strong relief. It must not be 
however thought that I was indifferent to the sus- 
picion of guilt in respect to the jewels, which woula 
be naturally confirmed by my precipitate flight: but 
I resolved, so aoon as I should have an opportunity, 
to write a letter containing the requisite explana- 
tions to Mrs. Knight, showing the infamous conduct 
of her son and how I had fled as the only alterna. 
tive to escape a prison. 

* T pressed courageously forward, stopping every 
now and then to sit down upon a stone or a bank, 
but gallantly battling against increasing fatigue. 
Thus I continued my way till morning dawned; 
and now I was in the midst of all the characteristic 
scencry of the immense principality of Catalonia. 
Barren rocks and fertile valleys—groves of cork 
trees—cascades and torrents—limpid streamlets and 
roaring waterfalls—these wero the principal fea- 
tures which nature presented to my view. When 
the sun was rising over the oriont hills, I sat down 
upon the slope of an eminence, now no longer ablo 
to combat against the sense of fatigue. A smiling 
valley, intersected with a rivulet, spread itself out at 
my fect; and behind me the wild barren hills rose in 
amphitheatrical grandeur. Not a habitation was to 
be seen. I had frequently slaked my thirst during 
the night’s wanderings; for there had beon no lack 
of springs and rivulets in the path which I hed pur. 
sued: but I was now tortured with the gnawing 
pangs of hunger—and the dread apprehension began 
to creep shudderingly over me, that it was possible 
for me to starve amidst these Catalonian wilds, My 
hope that I should reach some hospitable cottage, 
appeared to be disappointed; and I fclt that I must 
rest some hours before I could resume my wander- 
ings with ease or speed. While I was thus giving 
way to the disagreeable reflections that began to 
stcal over me, I heard footsteps suddenly approach- 
ing from behind, and starting up, I beheld a figure 
that I must describe. It was that of a man at 
least six feet high, symmetrically but strongly 
bualt, his form being alike muscular and elecant. 
He appeared to be about thirty years of age, and 
was perhaps one of the handsomest men I had 
ever seen in my whole life. His complexion, natur- 
aliy of Spanish swarthiness, was more deeply 
bronzed by exposure to the scorching sun; but it 
had an olive clearness through which the warm 
blood could mantle upon that fine countenance. 
His eyes wero dark, but full of firo—looking like jet 
that burns without losing its sable hue. His fea- 
tures were of the purely Grecian cast: and his teeth 
were truly splendid. His long black hair, the least 
thing coarse—but glossy and curling naturally, and 
of remarkable !uxuriance—fell upon his shoulders. 
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He wore a moustache, but neither beard nor 
whiskers, and thus appeared even younger than he 
really was. He was dressed in the picturesque 
Catalan costume, and carried a rifle in as hand. 
His belt was furnished with pistols and daggers; and 
by his side hung a straight sword of immense length. 
He might eithor have been a guerilla or a bandit 
chief—I knew not whjch at the moment: but I 
strongly suspected tho latter. 

“TI must here observe that this was the middle of 
September, 1889; and the Carlist war was just con- 
cluded Don Carlos had passed with the bulk of 
his army into France: but Cabrera, one of his 
most famous generals, still continued in Spain at 
the head of a large body of troops. He was not 
however at that time in Catalonia—but I believe in 
the Basque Provinces; while Catalonia itself had 
become almost completely pacified. The Catalan 
whom I have described, and whom I thus encoun 
tered at sunrise in the midst of his own native 
wilds, stood gazing upon mo for upwards of a 
minute in speechless astonishment. And no won- 
der that such should have been his feeling: for i 
doubtless appeared to him like a person dropped 
from the clouds in that lonely region. But blended 
with his look of surprise was an expression of ad- 
miration: and suspecting that I was not a Spanish 
woman, he at length addressed me in the French 
tongue. He spoke with mildncss and courtesy, 
asking me whether I had not lost my way, and 
whether he could be of any assistance to me? I 
replied frankly that I had wandered the whole 
night—-that I was exhausted with fatigue and 
famishod with hunger—and that I required both 
repose and refreshment. Without asking an- 
other question, he courteously invited me to accom- 
pany him, assuring me of kind treatment. I showed 
by my looks and manner that I put confidence in 
him; and he led the way up the eminence, until wo 
reached a winding path which descended somewhat 
precipitately between two walls of rock, which grew 
higher and higher in proportion as we went lower 
and lower. The path continued its tortuous way 
almost completely round the hill, until it reached a 
valley on the opposite side; and there I beheld a 
little encampment, consisting of half-a-dozen tents 
pitched upon the bank of a streamlet. A fire was 
burning in the open air, and over it a cauldron was 
suspended in the true gipsy fashion. A dozen men, 
dressed and armed in a manner similar to the indi- 
vidual who was guiding me thither, were lounging 
about, most of them smoking; and four or five 
women, in the picturesque Catalan attire, added 
to the interest of the scene. These women were 
young and beautiful: the men were all fine athletic 
fellows, and the age of none appeared to exceed 
forty. I immediately became the object of curiosity 
and attention on the part of these persons: but the 
curiosity partook not of rudeness, while the aiten- 
tion was courteous and kind. Two of the young 
women spoke French; and thus I was enabled to 
understand what they said. I may here at once ob. 
serve—what I did not discover till later in the day 
—that the individual who had brought me thither, 
was the chief of this band, and was styled Don 
Diego Christoval; but what the occupations of the 
band itself were, 1 did not so speedily ascertain. 
Don Christoval bade the women bustle about and 
supply me with refreshments. I was introducod 
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into one of the tents, where bedding was atretched 
upon the ground; and there the two women who 
spoke French, desired me to repose myself. This 
invitation I gratefully accepted. Hot coffee, eggs, 
biscuits, and butter, together with some cold meat, 
was speedily served up; and I made a copious meal. 
The women then bade me rest myself as long as I 
thought fit,—promising thet I should not be dis- 
turbed, for that the encampment would remain in 
that spot for some days. I thanked them for their 
kindness; and they left me, closing the canvass of 
the tent over the entrance. 

“T slept soundly for several hours. Indeed, it 
was not till late in the afternoon that I awoke; and 
then I was completely refreshod. Presently the 
handsome countenance of one of the women peeped 
into the tent; and perceiving that I was awake, she 
pointed to certain arrangements which she had 
made for my comfort while I had been steeped in 
slumber. On a rudely constructed table all the 
necessary materials for ablutions and the toilet 
were spread; and as these details are not without 
their interest, I may add that I found a_hair- 
brush, a comb, nail and tooth brushes, all completely 
new, together with fragrant Barcelonese soap, and 
perfumed oil for the hair. There was likewise a 
change of linen; and, in short, every care had been 
taken to minister to my wants aud comforts. All 
this was cheering enough; and I could not holp 
fecling rejoiced at having fallen into such comfort- 
able quarters. The young woman, whose name was 
Isabella, assisted mo in my toilet ; and when it was 
completed, she invited me to join the rest in partak- 
ing of the afternoon meal. On issuing forth from 
the tent, I found a complete banquet spread upon 
the grase—the whole arrangements having the air 
of an English pic-nic. There were roast capons, 
masses of smoked ham, piles of sausages, huge 
pieces of cheese, vegetables, bread, biscuits, and 
quantities of grapes and other fruits. The cauldron 
was again simmering over the fire; and this huge 
iron vessel contained the favourite Spanish comes- 
tible, called pochero—a sort of soup with quantities 
of various kinds of meat, poultry, and game. 
Plates, dishes, and all the requisite articles of 
erockery and cutlery were likewise at hand; and 
there was no deficiency of wine and spirits. The 
men and women of the band were already seated 
at the banquet, which they had not however com- 
menced, courteously waiting for my appearance. 
Don Diego Christoval, rising up from the grass, 
doffed his cap-in graceful salutation; and taking 
me by the hand, invited me to place myself next 
to him. We accordingly sat down—and the fos. 
tival commenced. But little conversation took 
place during the repast, every one having an appe- 
tite so keen as to cause ample justice to be done 
to the good things above enumerated. When it 
was over, the men lighted their pipes, and lounging 
upon the grass, smoked and drank at their ease: 
but Don Diego, who, it appeared, was not addicted 
to the use of tobacco, proposed to me, if I were not 
still too much fatigued, to walk with him along the 
bank of the streamlet. Supposing that he wished 
to speak to me relative to my circumstances, I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and we rambled away from 
the encampment. 

“At first he expressed a hope that I was satisfied 
with the attention shown me, and that I had found 





everything as comfortable as, considering the 
limited and rude nature of the arrangements, ] 
eould have expected. When I had given a suitable 
response, declaring my gratitude for the treatment 
I had received, he intimated that if I thought fit to 
give any explanation relative to the circumstances 
which had brought me into those wilds, he was pre 
pared to listen: but he at the same time, with much 
mingled frankness and dolicacy, assured me that il 
I preferred remaining silent upon the subject, he 
would not press me, nor should my treatment’ 
undergo any change so long as I might choose to 
remain with the band. I did not think fit to enter 
into full particulars relative to the jewols; but I 
gave him tounderstand that I had fled precipitately 
from Barcelona in order to escape a crucl persecu- 
tion at the hands of the son of a lady in whose 
family I had occupied the position of a governcas. 
Don Diegu was perfectly satisfiod with this oxpla- 
nation; and he asked what he could do to serve 
me? I replied that my object was to return to 
France. He said that it was his intention to re- 
main for a few days in the present neighbourhood, 
but that afterwards he and his band would be push- 
ing their way towards the Pyrenees; and that if I 
thought fit to remain with them during this short 
interval, he would himself conduct me across the 
Pyrenean boundary into France. I accepted this 
offer at once, and for several reasons. In the first 
place, I had not sufficient money to travel by any 
public conveyance; and I did not like to expose my 
necegritous position to Don Diego, or receive pecu- 
niary assistance from him. In the second place, even 
if I had possessed ample funds, Ishould not have liked 
to trust myself to a public conveyance : for 1 knew not 
to what extent James Knight's malignity might have 
reached, and I thought it quite probable that he would 
give sueh publicity to the incident of the jewels that 
should lead to my arrest, if from a personal descrip- 
tion I chanced to be recognized. Moreover, it 
would be jmpossible to travel without a passport ; 
and mire would betray me to the authorities as tho 
fugitive governess from Barcelona, supposing that 
James Knight had really made the matter public. | 
In the third placc, I was sufficiently interested sa 
my new companions to ontertain the wish of be. 
holding somewhat more of their mode of life, in 
which there was a certain romantic charm for such 
a di€position as mine. These were tho principal 
motives that at once prompted me to accept Chris- 
toval’s proposal that I should remain for a fow 
days with his band. 

* A week thus passed. Hvery morning at day- 
break tho men of the band, headed by von Diego, 
set out from the encampment, and did not return 
until late in the afternuon,—when they found the 
banquet ready prepared for them by the women 
These women were the wives, or perhaps the mis- 
tresses, of certain members of the band: but neither 
of them pertained to Don Diego. Their conduct 
was unexceptionably correct; and if they wore not 
really wives, they at all ovents behaved with tho 
discretion and decency of married women. When 
the men returned of a day, thoy were invariably 
laden with provisions of all kinds; and I noticed 
that of an evening, they all assembled in Don 
Diego’s own tent, where they r »mained for about 
half-an-bour, either in consultation or else in 
dividing other things which they had obtained 
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during the day in addition to the provisions and 
wine. That this latter business was really the one 
that occupied them on those occasions, I gradually 
began to suspect: for I often heard the sounds 
of chinking gold emanate from the chief's tent. 
Moreover, I began to notice that the women varied 
the articles of jewellery which they wore, and which 
wese exceedingly costly and handsome. In short, 
at the expiration of the week I acquired the 
certainty that I had fallon in with a horde of ban- 
ditti. I therefore longed for the fulfilment of Don 
Diego’s promise that he would conduct me into 
France. But the second week was entered upon, 
and nothing was said concerning the subject. I 
eantinued to receive the kindest attentions; and if 
I ever offered to assist the women in preparing the 
repasts, they would not suffer me to do any menial 
thing. They conceived the utmost friendship for 
me; and Isabella, the most beautiful of all, was un- 
remitting in her attentions. Two or three times 
° NO, 49.—THIRD SERIES. 
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Christoval asked me to walk with him: but his 
manrer was always that of respectful courtesy, min- 
gled however with the evidences of a growing 
admiration. I found him tobea man of intelligent 
and cultivated mind. He was well read in Spanish 
and French literature: his manners were not 
merely gentlemanly—they were elegant; and his 
conversation was varied, amusing, and instructive. 
At the expiration of the second week I took an 
opportunity of inquiring when he proposed to 
advance towards the Pyrenees, from which we were 
about forty miles distant. A cloud immediately 
gathered upon his countenance; and bending his 
dark eyes somewhat reproachfully upon me, he 
asked in a mournful voice if I were anxious to leave 
those who experienced so much delight and gratifi- 
cation at my presence amongst them? I answered 
him frankly, that I was anxious to make my way 
back to England, in order to earn my livelihood by 
my own industry, instead of being a burden on the 
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kindness of strangers. Ho assured me, with im- 
passioned vehomence, that so far from being a bur- 
then, I was the most welcome of guests; and he 
added that circumstances would compel the band 
to remain in that samo spot for another fortnight, 
during which be besought me to tarry amongst 
them. Perceiving that I was embarrassed how to 
answer, he addressed me gravely in the following 
manner :-— 

“ ‘Tt would be ridiculous, Senora Chandos, to sup- 
pose that you do not suspect what we are. I must 
however, for my own sake, give you some explana- 
tions. In xe you behold a Spanish nobleman, 
bearing the rank of Count, and descended from one 
of the oldest families of Catalonia. But when I 
inherited my father’s title, the family estate was so 
impoverished that I found myself a man of broken 
fortunes. I sold all that was left, and joined the 
cause of Don Carlos, with the rank of Captain in 
his army. Whether I have conducted myself es a 
gallant cavalier, is not for me to say: suffice it for 
my lips to proclaim, that where the fight has ever 
been thickest, there was I to be found. The recent 
treachery of Maroto, in signing a capitulation with 
the Queen’s general Espartero, annihilated my 
royal master’s cause. Two alternatives then became 
present to my contemplation—either to throw down 
my arms and acknowledge Queen Isabella, or to fly 
into France. No—thero was another course to be 
‘pursued; and that was to associate myself with a 
few men, gallant and desperate as I am, and adopt 
a wild predatory life such as you behold us leading. 
The world will doubtless call us banditti—and we 
are so: but on entering upon this career, solemn 
oaths were registered amongst us, to the effect that 
we should never plunder the poor, but only the rich 
and that on no occasion should we use unneces- 
sary violence, much less spill human blood. Those 
were our oaths; and they have become our laws. 
You now know, Senora, who and what we are, if 

| indeed you were not previously aware of it. Per- 
haps you tremble lest we live in a constant state of 
danger: but this is not so. The Queen’s troops are 
still too much occupied in making head against 
Cabrera, to over-run the wilds of Catalonia for the 
extermination of such bands as that of which I am 
the chief: for there aro many such bands at present 
scattered about the mountainous regions of this 
principality. For years to come may we safely 
continue our present pursuits. And now, perhaps, 
you will wonder wherefore instead of adopting this 
course of life, I have not joined the forces still 
united under the command of Gencral Cabrera? 
| The explanation can be given in a few words. An 
insult I received at his hands, and which as a junior 
officer I could not at the time resent, has engen- 
dered so strong a feeling of personal dislike towards 
that chief, that I could not serve under him.’ 
“Count Christoval ceased speaking; and I re- 
mained wrapped up in deep meditation. His nar- 
rative had touched me profoundly : I could not find 
it in my heart to blame him—scarcely think the 
worse of him—for having adopted this mode of life. 
Indeed it was impossible to wonder that he had 
done so; and I knew, moreover, that these ciroum- 
stances were invested in the eyes of Spaniards with 
rouch less moral degradation and dishonouring taints 
than in other countries. It was likewise a source 
| of satisfaction and on infinite relief to my mind to 
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learn that I was not the associate of blood-stamed 
murderers—but that these men entertained, after 
their own fashion, certain notions of a correct and 
proper nature. I had received so much generous 
attention and delicate kindness at their hands, as 
well as on the part of the women, that I could not 
possibly insist upon quitting them at once without 
arpearing ungrateful for all that hospitable treat- 
ment. Therefore, when my meditation was over, I 
intimated to Don Diego my willingness to abide 
with his band for another fortnight; but I was 
somewhat troubled when I beheld the glow of fervid 
delight and enthusiastic joy which suddenly ani- 
mated his eountenance: for I feared that he 
entertained towards me a sentiment which I could 
not possibly reciprocate. He saw that I was thus 
troubled; and again did the melancholy cloud settle 
upon his features. Then he hastencd to change the 
conversation, and broke off into a lively strain of 
discourse, mingled with anecdotes of the late Carlist 
warfare.” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
CONTINUATION OF LADY BESS’S HISTORY. 


“ Tu fortnight passed away ; and during this inter- 
val I avoided as much as possible finding myself 
alone with Don Diego Christoval. Ho saw that 
such was my endeavour ; and with a delicacy which 
I could not help appreciatins, he no longer asked 
me to join him in his evening ramble, though at 
meal-times his attentions towards me were most as- 
siduous. When those two additional weeks had 
expired, I waited anxiously for some word or sign 
indicative of a removal; and I was well pleased 
when I heard Don Diego give orders one evening 
that on the following day we were to set out. Ac- 
cordingly, at an early hour in the morning, the en- 
campment was broken up: the horses which bee 
longed to the hand, and which were kept in an 
immense cave serving the purpose of a atable, 
were brought forth. There were steeds enough for 
us all, women included; and even then there re- 
mained a couple to serve as pack-horses for the 
conveyance of the tents and the baggage. We 
proceeded slowly, in consequence of the difficult 
n&ture of the ground which we had to traverse. I 
rode at the head, in company with Don Diego; and 
the time passed rapidly away, thus beguiled by his 
agreeable conversation. I could sce that he loved 
me—that he entertained, indeed, a profound and 
adoring passion forme: but I reciprocated it not in 
the slightest degree. If ever there were a man 
capable of making an impression on my heast, it 
was Count Diego Christoval: but I experienced 
no tender feeling towards him. Even at the time 
I somewhat wondered at this, making it a sub- 
ject of self-congratulation; and I thought mine 
was a heart altogether inaccessible to love—or 
else that I had never as yet encountered the in- 
dividual who was to win my affections. Most 
women, when the term of girlhood is past, form 
in their own minds the beau tdeal that they hope 
to encounter in the course of time, and whom 
they feel that they can love: but I never indulged 
in such a dream—I had never thought upon the 
subject—I had never felt the slightest want to Jove 
+ 
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or to beloved. Therefore the Spanish bandi 
filled no preconceived ideal on a part; am 7 | sap a appeared to understand my wishes; 
his handsome person, his elegant daa eileen and one : y, returning home from the usual excur 
witching conversation produce a tender a his | sion mue earlier than was his wont, he asked me 
upon me. prea io PE I vere a walk. It was now the close 
“We proceeded about twenty-five mi ctober; and the weather was cold. We passed 
ana the journey terminated pip be ere pee Sa es e aie ps sarge mpproneied 
which stood concealed in the midst of asi Meh 1 wee desirous of reaching: 
of cork-trees. dt had been an Eee eon tak | tae es gel . ‘t ae sie aria 
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din my-life; and ill be th i 
firewood. The land round about indicated the nt as _, loved in my-life; and you will be the last. The senti- 
: t with which you ha i ; 
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: p in many directions one. Not merel happi . 
by artillery and waggons. The blackened remnants | is i sp ea Lari but my very life, 
OF those: thal? Burak’ lay eonttscéd about sand 23 is in your hands: for if you were to leave me, I 
; ; ; uld not possibly survi l . 
horses’ feet stumbled over cannon-balls and pi sa possibly survive your loss. This love of 
: has rendered me di t : 
of broken weapons. The tower itself was Sh amies jane ‘enc esperate—so desperate ine 
ted deed, that it is makin . is 
half-way up an eminence, which was of bac ? s making me act with duplicity and 
« form as to be inaccessible behind ; iid thus psoas | Mace ae a a 
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in their verdure. There had been fighting diets | ce eer tm geh tae aT babe 
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sive edifice, destroying . least half, li ! a ee : ay : 
other portion comparatively uninjured . " nei y appeal in his air 
: ured. his words, and his manner, that’ I i 
‘There was some furniture in the tower ; lye , D experienced for 
place having been pillaged, seeryibite: eat a o Pama compassion. Knowing that he 
had disappeared. Nevertheless, there were suffici iY ssessed s generous heart, and certain lofty senti- 
means of rendering several rooms neGrae | ft Wasleeding 1 ae na wey oe 
enough; and here did the band take upits quarters. | by re ti Sie uch and to move him 
One apartment served as q 8. | y representing my assumed position as a real and 
afi gmoney ghd og Ssmliage faye Pool Mmarnomes grey pr 
the encampment; and the others served of pressive seriousness. I told him that I 
ae Of these, the best within the cae ine | te a leita paiin er sie 
otted tome. On our arrival I was both surprised | dispositi ; ility of our 
; urprised | dispositions; but that inasmuch as I could 
and apprehensive at finding such pains taken to | the one h as 4 could not on 
: d contract another alliance, I ualls 
render the place habitable: for it struck me that | resol i ee nCe, 7 Was Cuan: 
; ’ the other never to lose sight of 
so much trouble would scarcely be incurred, if it ‘ante ane sight of my 
° : 9 ur and good name. The Count looked h 
were intended to pursue the journey on the following , distressed, and roar 
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ven that w | him that while I felt deeply grateful for all 
op eck ey omega pad pepe pete pepe ot 
immediate impatience, beca ugh I should ever entertain a friendly ree 
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nats ~oeue the wipwa end satestela - i ae le of experiencing a more tender sentiment. ‘To 
Christoval and his band. I seared sete leg be from you, he said in a mournful voice, ‘will be 
outward appearance of cheerfulness although be om will ape aa laving violent hands upon myself: it 
to entertain somo misgiving in respect tom ition t preety a vaagar eneee cee ee cele a 
there. In short, I feared that the bandit-chief tbe soars 2 i a pease a dere . 
doing his best to keep me as h was | the tower a short time longer. I will not insult 
could, aad that 1 wan virtual «prison ig leo nied iam aa ae het Dees neepene 
wheg Christoval and his men ert slag ns oe any outrage towards you. If you would consent 
predatory excursions, two of them inv. iabl Se ee He ee ene Se a 
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ethereal : i 
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to represent that for his own suke the sooner we 
parted the better—that his infatuation would only 
become the greater, his love the more intimately 
interwoven with his entire being—that the hour for 
parting must come at last, sooner or later—and that 
the longer it was postponed, the more deeply would 
it be fe.. by him when it did come. He replied that 
he was aware of all this—that he had reasoned with 
himself a thousand times upon the subject during 
the few past weeks—but that he had not the courage 
to let me depart. He terminated by conjuring that 
I would remain one month longer—only one month : 
that if I consented, he would act precisely in ac- 
cordance with my wislcs—that he would never 
obtrude himself on my presence, save when I chose 

tv reosive him—that he would not ask me to walk 
with him, unless I myself first signified my willing- 

ness—and to be brief, he used so many impassioned 
arguments and vehement entreaties, that I knew 
not how to refuse. The thought struck me, too, 
that if I did refuse, the madness of his passion was 

such that he might be rendered desperate, and my 
position would be made far worse; and the idea 
simultaneously occurred to me that my best course 
would be to throw him off his guard so that I 
might escape. I therefore consented to remain 
another month at the tower. But I informed him 
that it was absolutely necessary I should com- 
municate with my brother in England, who would 
be uneasy at my long silence. He said that if I 
would write to him, addressing my letter from the 
French town of Perpignan, in the Pyrenees, one of 
his men should proceed thither and post the letter; 
and that if my brother wrote back tome to the post- 
office in that same town, he would send again at the 
expiration of ten days to fetch tho letter for me. 
I gratefully accepted this proposal, and wrote to 
Frank at Southampton, desiring him to write back 
to me at Perpignan. I said nothing of my disagree- 
able adventure at Barcelona—nor of the strange 
company with whom I had been living for six weeks 
past: but I led him to believe that I was in a 
situation as governess in an English family. At 
the same time I wrote a letter to Mrs. Knight at 
Barcelona, explaining wherefore I had fled so pre- 
cipitately, and telling her how the whole affair was 
@ base conspiracy on the part of her wicked son to 
ruin me, :n revenge because I had rejected his dis- 
honourable overtures. This letter I sealed and 
enclosed it in the one to Frank, desiring him to post 
it at Southampton, and alleging some excuse for 
wishing such a thing done. When my packet was 
in readiness, I gavo it to the Count: and he at once 

despatched a messenger with it to Perpignan. At 
the expiration of ten days I duly received Frank’s 
answer from the school at Southampton, and there- 
fore acquired the assurance that my own packet had 
been duly posted. 

“I may here add that as my own garments were 
now wearing out, the messenger who had been sent 
to Perpignan, brought back with him a quantity of 
stuffs of various materials suited for dresses; and 
these were presented to me by Isabella. On the one 
hand I could not help being touched by this delicate 
consideration on the part of Christoval: but on the 
dther hand, the circumstance made me apprehend 
that he by no means intended to part from me at 
the expiration of the month. I therefore watched 
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were a sister addressing s brother; and I went on | anxiously for an opportunity of escape: but this I 


feared I should not very readily find—for the entrance 
of the tower was guarded day and night by two 
sentinels, the men taking their turns: while from 
my own chamber-window there was no possibility 
of flight, as it was too narrow for me to pass myself 
through it. To be brief, the month passed; and at 
the expiration of that time, Don Diego sought s 
private interview with me. His thanner was ag 
tender and as respectful as ever: but there wag 
more firmness in his words and in his looks. He 
gave me to understand that he could not make 
up his mind to part with me—that I was dearer to 
him than life itself—that I need fear nothing at his 
hands, as he was perfectly contented to live on 
the same terms as at present—but that tyrannical, 
harsh, and unjustifiable though his conduct might 
be in retaining me a prisoner, he could not help 
doing so. I now remonstrated with him seriously, 
and for a moment angrily: but I saw that he was 
resolyed—and from something which he let drop, it 
became evident enough that he hoped by perse- 
vering in his delicate attentions and tender assie 
duities, to make a favourable impression in the 
course of time upon me. I made him compre 
hend that this hope would be crnelly disappointed 
—and that if he persisted in retaining me captive 
at the tower, his conduct would efface all the gene- 
rous and hospitable treatment I had experienced 
at his hands. He was deeply moved by what I 
said: and yet he relented not in his resolve to keep 
me & prisoner there. 
“I must now pass over a period of about eight 
months and bring my narrative down to the month 
of June, 1840. During these eight months I ree 
mained at tho tower. Every month was I pere 
mitted to write to Frank, the letter being posted 
at Perpignan; and as regularly was his answer 
brought thence for me. I continued to receive the 
utmost attention, kindness, and delicate treatment 
from Christoval, his men, and the women: my 
liberty was alone refused me. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to comprehend the strarge romantic passion of 
that man. He never forgot himselt in my presence 
—never uttered a word tc give me offence—never 
bent upon me a look which threatened me with 
insult. He never so much as took my hand, much 
less offered to carry it to his lips. He studied to 
thd utmost of his power, apart from keeping me 
prisoner, to testify the devotedness of his passion. 
Often and often did I remonstrate, entreat, threaten, 
display indignation, and have recourse to prayers, 
all in their turn: but in vain! I have seen that 
man weep the bittggest tears when I have thus ad- 
dressed him: I have seen him sob like a child as I 
have thrown myself at his feet and besought hiza to 
let me depart: but yet he had the courage and 
firmness to conquer his emotions sufficiently to make 
him refuse my prayer. And he too has thrown 
himself at my feet, but without so much as laying a 
finger upon my garments: he has besought and 
implored that I would lend a favourable ear to hig 
tale of love, and consent to let a priest join our 
hands in marriage. When I renewed my represen« 
tation that I was already married, he showed by his 
look that he could scarcely believe me: and yet he 
never said so in words. His appearance changed 
—he grew careworn—and though he relaxed not 
from those pursuits which belonged to his lawless 
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life, yet in other respects he lost all.energy, and 
roved about the personification of despondency and 
despair. I could not help pitying him: but I 
gould not love him. Never, perhaps, in this world 
_ did man testify so wild, se romantic, so devoted, 
and enthusiastic a love, without inspiring a reci- 
procal feeling. But he did not. I repeat that I 
pitied him, even when most angry at this outrageous 
prisonage which I endured; but, no—I could not 
love him. 

‘And during that interval of eight months, I 
had not the slightest opportunity of making even 
an attempt at escape. It is true that when out 
walking with Isabella, and followed at a short dis- 
tance by one of the band, I might have suddenly 
darted off: but could I hope that my limbs would 
prove swifter than those of the alert and athletic 
Catalan bandit? and I was resolved not to suffer 
the mortification of making any ineffectual en- 
deavour to emancipate myself. I must frankly 
confess that at last I got so accustomed to this 
strange mode of life, that it became far less irk- 
some to me than might have been supposed. In- 
deed, I had few inducements to make me wish to 
return to the great world again—that world in 
which I had already experienced some misfortunes. 
But still I longed—Oh! most fervently longed to 
embrace my’ beloved brother; and I was also fearful 
that should the Christino soldiers ever take the 
tower by surprise, there might be a general fusi- 
lade of all its inmates, men and women without 
discrimination—and my unfortunate self amongst 
them. For I knew full well that the most atrocious 
barbarities were committed by the Spanish soldiers, 
no mercy even being shown to females or innocent 
children. That Don Diego Christoval himself full 
well suspected my hope and idea of escaping, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt: and hence the pre- 
cautions which he took to anticipate any endeavow 
of that kind on my part. Nevertheless, I was not 
made positively to feel that I was a prisoner: it 
was a sort of honourable captivity in which I was 
kept. For instance, the door of my chamber was 
never bolted outside at night: but then, although I 

“was thus at liberty to quit my room if I chose, I 
could not have issued forth from the tower, as 
there were two sentinels ever posted at the entrance- 
door. 

“One day, after the return of the Count anc his 
band from a marauding expedition, they brought 
the intelligence, which they had gleaned at some 
distant village, that the Captain-General of Cata- 
Ionia had marched forth from Barcelona at the 
head of a considerfle body of troops, with the 
intention of scouring the Catalan hills and anni- 
hijating the guerilla and bandit hordes which in- 
fested those districts. It was likewise understood 
that the military commandant intended to divide 
his troops into ‘five or six flying columns, with 
a view to carry on his operations in various parts 
of the principality at the same time. It was there- 
fore a serious danger which now appeared to be 
imminent. I sought an opportunity of speaking 
alone with Christoval, and represented to him that 
if he really entertained towards me the devoted 
passion which he had professed, it was cruel to a 
degree to expose me to the chance of falling into 
the hands of the Captain-General’s troops. He 
bade me fear not: for that an incessant look-out 
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would be kept, and on the first appearance of one 
of the flying columns in that immediate neighbour- 
hood, it was his intention to remove with his band 
into the wild fastnesses of the Pyrences, where they 
could remain until the present danger should be 
over. At the same time Don Diego assured me 
that if the peril became more serious than he could : 
at that moment anticipate, he would at once send 
me under safe and honourable escort into France. 
He availed himself of that opportunity to fall upon 
his knees again in my presence, vowing that if I 
would consent to become his companion for the rest 
of our lives, he would at once take leave of his 
associates and fly away with me into another 
country. But still did I persevere in my refusal: 
for I was prepared to encounter all risks and meet 
all dangers, rathet than surrender myself up to one 
whom I did not love. 

‘“‘ For several days Don Diego himself, disguised in 
various garbs, penetrated to a distance to learn 
tidings relative to the movement of the Captain- 
General’s troops; and one evening, on his return to 
the tower, he brought intelligence of such import- 
ance that a council of the whole band was imme- 
diately called. In these deliberations the women 
were accustomed to be present; and on this occasion 
I was amongst them. I had already picked up the 
Spanish language with the utmost facility, though I 
could not converse in it with the same fluency and 
accuracy as I could in the French tongue. I never- 
theless understvod all that was said in my presence. 
It appeared from what Don Diego reported, that 
one of the flying colums was at a distance of about 
ten miles from tho tower, and that it was come 
manded by a brigadier-general, to whom the son of 
the Captain-General was attached as aide-de-camp. 
It further appeared that the officors had fixed their 
quarters at a little farm-house, the occupants of 
which experienced a devoted friendship for Don 
Diego Christoval. At the council which sat to de- 
liberate upon these particulars, a buld and daring 
project was started by Christoval himsolf. This 
was nothing less than to make a midnight attack 
upon the farm-house, carry off the son of the 
Captain-General, and hold him as a hostage for the 
safety of the band. Nay, more—it was even cal- 
culated that an immense ransom might be obtained 
for his restoration. This proposal was received 
with enthusiastic acclaim by the members of the 
band; and the women themselves welcomed it with 
delight. It would have been a project of sheer 
madness, were it not for the friendly disposition of 
the occupants of the farm: but under those circum. 
stances it was one which presented every chance of 
being successfully carried out. Accordingly, a little 
before midnight, Christoval and ten of his followers, 
—two remaining behind as sentinels,—set out upon 
their expedition. During thcir absence I remained 
with the Catalan women in the common room of 
the tower: for I naturally felt anxious as to the 
result, and could not possibly retire to rest. I feared 
that in case of failure, a pursuit might be instituted 
by the troops; and their arrival at the tower might 
promptly follow. Besides, although not entertain- 
ing the slightest affection for Don Diego—and in- 
deed having much reason to be displeased with him 
—there was nevertheless a certain friendly feeling 
which I experienced towards him, at all events suf- 
ficent to render mo anxious for his safety. The 
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Catalan women chatted cheerfully and merrily: 
they appeared to be confident that the enterprisé 
would be crowned with success. And they were 
right. For between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, Ohristoval and his men returned with the 
Captain-General’s son as their prisoner. He was a 
young man of about five-and-twenty, of middlc 
height—slender, and weli made. His countenance 
was not handsome, but micht be termed prepossess- 
ing, and was invested with an air of mingled heroism 
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ever been positively proclaimed in words. But it 
was now mentioned to serve, and not to annoy; and 
instead of being angry or hurt, I felt grateful and 
pleased. The officer paid me much attention, min- 
gled with the most courteous respect. I found him 
to be a generous-hearted, intelligent young man; 
and as he spoke French perfectly, I was enabled 
to converse with him. At the expiration of a few 
hours, Christoval returned. He announced that 


' che brigadier had undertaken not to push his column 


and intelligonce. He boro himself with a dignified | any farther in a northerly direction; but that he 


hauteur, and was by no means cast down by the. 
position in which he was placed. I should add, for 
the better understanding of what is to follow, that 
he was dressed in a blue frock coat, fitting tight to 
his person and buttoned up to the throat—plain 
dark trousers—and the usual Spanish shako. It 
appeared from what I subsequently learnt, that the 
capture of this young officer had been effected all in 
& moment, with the utmost ease, and without a shot 
being fired or a blow struck. From information 
secretly given to Don Diego by the farmer himself, 
the aide-de-camp, being on duty all that night, was 
frequently passing between the farm-house and the 
outposts of the column, which were at a little dis- 
tanco, ata suitable place for the bivouac ;—and to- 
tally unsuspicious that such a daring attempt would 
be made, the officer passed to and fro between the 
two points, alone and unattended, and smoking his 
cigar. Christoval and his band lay in ambush at a 
convenient spot sufficiently removed from the scene 
of danger; ond watching their opportunity, they 
pounced upon the aide-de-camp, overpowered and 
gagged him in a moment, and hurried him away. 
When sufficiently distant from the troops, the gag 
was romoved from his lips, and he was assured of 
honourable treatment if he attempted no resistance 
—which indeed he was not in a condition to offer. 
Under such circumstances was it that the enterprise 
had succeeded; and ho was brought a captive to the 
tuwer. 
“On the following day he was compelled by 
Ohbristoval to write a letter to the brigadier com- 
manding the column, stating that he was captive in 
the hands of a guerilla-party of Carlists—that the con- 
ditions of his release were immunity for themselves 
and the payment of a certain ransom-money—that 
he requested the column might not advance farther 
ia @ northerly direction ponding the negotiations 
for his release—as if it did, his life would be sacri- 
ficed—that he was unable to specify the place where 
he was retained captive—and he concluded by de- 
siring that the bearer of his letter should be treated 
with a consideration due to the sanctity of a herald 
under such circumstances. 
With this document Don Diego Christoval him- 
self set off to the farm-house, the quarters of the 
brigadier commanding the column. During his 
absence, the young officer remained a close prisoner 
at the tower. He sat smoking in what I have 
before described as the common-room; and unbend- 
ing towards the women, he chatted frankly and 
gaily with them. I was there for a portion of the 
time; and the officer, finding me to be an English 
woman, was naturally surprised at my presence 
with that lawless band. Isabella, for the kind pur- 
pose of scroening me in case of any subsequent dis- 
aster, told him that I was a prisoner as well as him- 


1 self; and this was the first time that the fact had | 





himself was unable to conclude the negotiation for 
the prisoner’s release, until he should have com. 
municated with the Captain-General, the young 
man’s father; and as it was not precisely known in 
what part of the country he might be at the time, 
and couriers would have to seek him, it had been 
arranged that Don Diego Christoval should return 
to the farm-house, the brigadier’s head-quarters, at 
the expiration of a week. Meanwhile it was under- 
stood that the Captain-General’s son should be treated 
with all possible respect and attention. Accordingly, 


, having communicated these results of his interview 


with the brigadier, Dun Diego intimated to the 
officer that if he would pledge his word of honour 
not to escape, he might consider himself free to 
walk about, alone and at all hours, within one mile 
of the tower. This parole was promptly given; and 
the young officer now remained only in what might 
be termed an honourable captivity. Thus several 
days passed, during which the prisoner paid in- 
creased attention to me—or rather endeavoured to 
do so: but I suffered him to perceive that his assi- 
duities were not acceptable. Indeed, I was most 
careful not to provoke Christoval’s jealousy, appre- 
hensive lest in a fit of desperation he might be 
led to adopt summary and violent measures to make 
me hisown. Besides, the Spanish officer inspired 
me with no more tender interest than the Count 
himself had done; and as I always despised a mere 
frivolous coqtetry, I had not the least inclination to 
divert pyself in that respect at the prisoner’s ex- 
ponee. 

“I must now proceed to observe that after the 
first day’s prisonage, he grew restless, and roved 
about in the vicinage of the tower, almost con- 
stantly smoking. Iwas told, too, that instead of 
going to bed when the others retired, he issued 
fort with his cigar in his mouth, and rambled in 
the wood till a late hour. He was suffered to do 
exactly as he chose, the utmost faith being reposed 
m his parole—a pledge which a Spanish officer was 
very seldom known to break, and the breach of 
which would dishonour him for ever, even in the 
opinion of his own most intimate friends. Six days 
had passed; and on the ensuing one, Christoml 
was to return to the brigadier. On the sixth 
night I did not hear the young officer go forth 
as usual between ten and eleven o'clock, to 
smoke his cigar in the wood. I lay awake, lis- 
tening: for an idea had sprung up in my mind 
—and the longer I thought of it, the more consist. 
ent and feasible did it become. An hour passed—~ 
and all remained silent. I rose from my bed— 
hurried on a few articles of clothing—stole noise- 


: lessly ont of my chamber—and listened at the door 


of the one ocoupied by the officer. I could hear the 

regular respiration of one who sleeps. Cautiously: 

did I open his door—and again I listened. Yos—ine 
tle 
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slept. A candle was burning in the room. I stole 
in—he was in bed, and slumbering profoundly. I 
hastened to possess myself of his clothes; and per- 
ceiving @ quantity of cigars scattered about on the 
table, took one of them. I was in mortal terror 
lest he should awake: but he did not—and 1 re- 
gained my own room safely and unobserved. Now 
for a bold enterprise! I hastened to apparel myself 
in the male costume I had thus self-appropriated ;— 
frock-coat, trousers, boots, and shako—I had taken 
them all; and I clothed myself therewith. Then, 
lighting the cigar and putting it in my mouth, I 
descended the stairs. The door of the common- 
room was open—and the powerful moonlight 
streaming through the narrow window, fell upon a 
bight object that lay on the table. It was a pistol 
—and I lost no time in securing it hbout my person. 
Again I listened: all was quiet. Oh! how my 
heart palpitated as I opened the door of the tower. 
It was a fine night in the month of June: but the 
shade of the embowering cork-trees intercepted the 
effulgence of moon and stars. The two sentinels 
were smoking their pipes and conversing together 
within half-a-dozen yards of the gate. I passed 
out, imitating as well as I could the gait and bear- 
ing of the Spanish officer, and smoking my cigar 
in the most approved style. It was a moment of 
acute suspense: but when I found that the sen- 
tinels moved not, and that I was proceeding 
onward without the slightest molestation, the 
enthusiasm of an indescribable joy flamed up 
within me. It was the intoxication of triumph. 
But still I did not lose my presence of mind for 
a single moment; I did not hurry my pace 
until perfectly assured that I was beyond eye- 
shot of the sentinels. When once, however, deep 
in the shade of the grove, I tossed away the cigar, 
which had well nigh made me sick and left the 
most nauseating sensation behind. Then I did 
speod onward with all possible swiftness. Knowing, 
from all that had been said in my presence, in 
which direction the brigadier’s column lay, I took 
preciacly the opposite one: for I was fearful if I 
fell into the hands of the troops, I might be sent to 
Barcelona on account of the jewel-business. After 
making a slight circuit, so as to get clear of the 
emineuce on the slope of which the tower stood, 
I took a northerly direction for the purpose of 
pushing my way towards the French frontier. As I 
caught the last glimpse of the old building whose 
summit appeared just above the trees, I thought to 
myself how boundless would be the rage and de- 
spair of Count Christoval when my flight should 
be discovered. But I was rejoiced at having effected 
my escape; and with as much speed as on tho 
memorable night when I fled from Barcelona, did I 
pursue my way. 

“T had with me a little moneye-just the same 
sum in fact which I possessed when flying from the 
above mentioned city; and I was resolved to obtain 
@ change of apparel as soon as possible. I need 
hardly observe that I bad not dared bring with me 
my own female raiment: for there were no means 
of concealing it under the tight-fitting uniform, 
and it would have been ruinous to my enterprise to 
eome forth from the tower with a bundle. The 
enjoyment of liberty seemed to nerve me against 
fatigue, and gave a vigorous elasticity to my foot- 
ateps. I proceeded onward for hours, only resting 
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at long intervals, and then but for a few minutes at 
atime. The morning dawned—the sun rose—and 
still I proceeded onward, through a wild and moun- 
tainous country without a single habitation. The 
Pyrenees were already in view—and I began to 
look about in every direction for a cottage, farm- 
house—or some dwelling, in short, where I might 
obtain refreshment and a change of raiment. All 
of a sudden I came upon the high road, and there 
the following spectacle met my view. 

“In the middle of that highway, a post-chaiso 
lay overturned: and a gentleman was leaning in a 
disconsolate manner, and with his arms folded, 
against it. One horse, whose traces had evidently 
been cut away, was browsing on the grass by the 
road-side: the other horse and the postilion were 
not to be seen. That gentleman was the only 
person visible upon the spot. From the point where 
this spectacle broke upon my sight, I was not im- 
mediately perceived by that gentleman: for I had 
stopped short amidst a knot of trees to contemplate 
the scene. At first I could not discern his coun- 
tenance: but in a few moments—as ho raised his 
eyes and looked with evident anxiety along the 
road—to my astonishment I at once recognised my 
treacherous enomy James Knight. Ah! and ho 
was alone there—and I could upbraid him for his 
villanous conduct towards me. But of what use 
were upbraidings? Could 1 not turn the circum. 
stance tomy own advantage and punish him by a 
humiliating process at the same time? No sooner 
was the design conccive:l, than I resolved to execute 
it. Drawing forth my pistol, without knowing 
whether it was loaded or not, I suddenly appeared 
before the amazed and startled young man. He at 
once recognized me; and being a coward as well as 
a treacherous villain, fancied that I was about to 
immolate him to my vengeance. He fell upon his 
knees, beseeching me to spare him. While he re. 
mained in that humiliating posture, I bade him 
explain to me as briefly as possible the meaning of 
the circumstances in which I found him placed. 

“He told me that the nature ot his mother’s 
affairs at Barcelona had rendered it needful to obtain 
certain documents from England; and that he had 
accordingly been despatched off post-haste upon the 
mission. About a quarter of an hour bofore I had 
arrived upon that spot, a party of robbers had sprung 
forth from amidst the adjacent trees. The horses 
hed taken @ight, rushed up the bank, and upsct the 
chaise. The robbers had carried off his portmanteau, 
his purse, and whatsoever valuables he had about 
his person—and had decamped with their booty. 
The chaise was broken; and the puostilion had 
ridden back on one of the horses to the nearest 
posting-house, which was about four miles distant, 
in order to obtain another chaise, or else succour to 
repair the over-turned one. Such was James. 
Knight's recital, the truth of which appeared to be 
fully corroborated by circumstances. I bade him 
rise from his knees and give me his coat and hat in 
exchange for my military frock andshako. This he 
did, all the while beseeching and imploring in the 
most piteous terms that I would spare his life. J]. 
taunted him with his villany towards me, telling 
him that I would not degrade myself by wreaking 
my vengeance on so miserable a wretch. Having 
assumed his hat and coat—the latter a frock 
buttoning up to the neck and fitting me per 
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fectly—I told him he might inform the postilion 
that the remaining horse would be found some 
short distance farther along the road; and leaping 
upon its back, I made the animal gallop away at 
the utmost speed of which it was capable. Having 
proceeded thus for about three miles, I came in sight 
of a little hamlet; and dismounting, tied the horse 
toatree. I then continued my way on foot; and 
on reaching the hamlot, obtained refreshment. The 
ecottagers, at whose dwelling I stopped, were na- 
turally surprised to behold a female in male attire: 
but as I gave thom a piece of silver as a remunera- 
tion for tho sorry fare which was served up to me, 
they asked no questions. I did not tarry many 
minutes in that hamlet, but pursuing my way on 
foot, speedily entered upon the vast amphitheatrical 
chain of the Pyrenees. 

“The ascent of the Pyrenees from the Spanish 
side, is steep, difficult, and dangerous. Sometimes, 
when having mounted a terrace or ledge of rock, 
perhaps a mile in length, the traveller finds his 
way suddenly barred by the towering wall of a atill 
higher eminence, up which he may perhaps climb 
if he be of desperate boldness and of experience 
in the mode of scaling these rocky ramparts: but I 
dared not make such attempts. I therefore fre- 
quently had to turn back and take another course,— 
sometimes when advancing too quickly, nearly fall- 
mg over the edge of a gulf on which I suddenly 
stopped short,—at other times terrified by a rush 
amongst the stunted trees or brushwood, with the 
idea that it was a wolf preparing to spring at me. 
Nevertheless, I pressed onward with a courage and 
an ardour that surprised myself, and with an ex- 
hilaration of spirits that was sustained by the 
excitement of my travel. During all that day, I 
did not succeed in advancing more than eight 
miles into the heart of the Pyrenees, in conse- 
quence of the many times I had to turn and re- 
trace my steps, and of the circuitous paths that 
I had to pursue. As evening drew near, I felt 
excessively weary; and was rejoiced when I came 
in sight of a pleasing valley, on the slope of 
which stood a little cottage with a number of 
sheop grazing near. There I was welcomed by the 
shepherd and his wife—an elderly couple of hos- 
; pitable disposition, and who asked no impertinent 
questions. I slept well that night; and on the 
following morning, resumed my travels. During 
this second day I passed through several pic- 
turesque valleys, reminding me of what I had 
read of Alpine scenery: for high above them 
towered the enormous peaks of the mountains, 
some covered withsnow. There were glaciers upon 
those heights; and I learnt that avalanches were 
by no means unknown. I fell in with many shep- 
herds tending countless flocks; and when I sought 
refreshment, it was readily afforded—a trifling re- 
muneration, which was all that I could give, being 
gratefully accepted. At the end of my second day’s 
journey, I had altogether accomplished thirty miles, 
including the distance performed on the first day, 
and was now within fifteen miles of the nearest vil- 
lage in the French territory. It was about sunset 
on the third day that I reached this village; and 
there my passport was demanded by a gendarme 
as I was about to enter a little inn. I showed it— 
for I had it with me; and then in reply to the 
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adventures to account for appearing in male 
attire, omitting however the circumstance of 
having made any exchange of garments with 
Mr. Knight. In short, I gave the gendarme to 
understand that these were the clothes in which I 
had escaped from the brigand’s tower. Tho mayor 
of the village—a substantial farmer whose dwell- 
ing was upon the outskirts heard my tale 
from the lips of the gendarme; and when 
I rose on the following morning, the landlady 
of the inn told me that the mayor desired to 
see me. I accordingly proceeded to his house, 
where he, his wife, and a grown-up family of 
sons and daughters, received me in the kindest 
manner. They invited me to remain a few days 
with them, and repose myself after the fatigues Ifad 
endured. This invitation I thankfully accepted; and 
I stayed with this amiable family for a week. I 
need hardly say that suitable female apparel 
was provided fur me: but I may add that it was 
with some dogree of regret I put off my male 
clothing—for I had grown accustomed to it, and 
preferred it to that which more properly became 
my sex. At the expiration of a week the farmer's 
wife, finding that 1 was anxious to depart, took me 
up to her own chamber to have a little conversation 
with me. She said that herself, her husband, and 
evorybody indeed at the farm-house, had conceived 
such a liking for me that they could not bear the 
idea of my leaving except under circumstances of 
comfort. She said she had therefore prepared a 
box of apparel and various necessaries for my use; 
and likewise begged me to accept the loan of a 
sufficient sum of money to take me to the place of 
my destination, wheresoover it might be. While 
gratefully expressing my thanks for all this kindness, 
I declared my wish to return without delay to Eng- 
land; and the farmer’s wife insisted upon my ac- 
ceptance of five hundred francs—or twenty pounds 
—for my travelling expenses. With the assurance 
that I should never forget eo much generosity, I 
took yay leave of the kind lady, her sons and her 
daughters. The old man drove me over in his 
chaise-cart to the nearest town, whence I could 
obtain a conveyance for Paris. I wae resolved tJ 
go to England by way of Calais, asI did not think 
fit to pass through Havre, for fear that Mrs. Knight . 
or her son James should have made the friends 
whom they had in that town acquainted with the 
circumstances at Barcelona—or rather with a ver- 
sion of them most prejudicial to myself. I arrived 
without any accident, or adventure worth relating, 
at Calais; and thence I passed to Dover. Though 
anxious to proceed without delay to Southampton, in 
order to embrace my brother, yet having travelled 
almost day and night for the best part of a week 
in my journey from the extreme south of France 
to Dover, I was compelled to remain here a day or 
two to repose myself. I proceeded to the Admiral’s 
Head, which was kept by Mr. Marshall, with whose 
eldest daughter I was at school at Southampton. 
Kate Marshall was delighted to see me; and when 
she introduced me to her parents and sisters as the 
schoolfellow of whom she had so often spoken, I 
was received with a most cordial welcome—not in 
the light of a guest to whom a bill was to be sent 
in, but as a friend and visitress. Kate Marshall 
was now eighteen years of age, and a very fine 


oficer’s questions, I related sufficient of my past! young woman. Her two sisters were likewise 9x 
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ceedingly handsom2. They were moreover all threo 
kind-hearted ani generous-minded creatures, and 
strove to make m3 as happy and comfortable as 
posible. Kate, rogarding mo in the light of an 
old friend—a bosxa-friend too, in whom she could 
place tne utmost vonfidence-—did not hesitate to 
admit me to the knowledge of a certain secret con- 
nected with her father’s prospority. She took me up 
into a little private chamber of her own, situated 
quite at the top of the house, and elegantly furnished. 
Here she showed me a singular contrivance for car- 
rying on a correspondence with parties elsewhere, 
by means of a beautiful breed of carrier-pigeons 
which she possessed. I need not enter into minute 
particulars now. Suffice it tu say that there was a 
little trap-door in the ceiling of this chamber, by 
which the feathered emissaries were enabled to 
enter that room of their own accord on their arrival 
from a journey, All the neighbours know that Kate 
Marshall possessed this beautiful breed of pigeons: 
but none were aware of the purposes which they 
served. Kate however—as I above hinted — was 
inclined to be communicative with me; and she 
gave me some particulars respecting the uses of 
those pigeons. 

“Tt appeared that Mr. Marshall had in an earlier 
part of his life been a sailor on board a privateer- 
vessel which his father had commanded; and ina 
conflict with a French cruiser, he and twe-or three 
others of the sailors were taken prisoners. His 
father (Kate’s grandfather) managed however to 
escape with the privateer. Robert Marshall and 
his companions were taken to Calsis, where they 
were held prisoners. While in Calais gaol, Robert 
Marshall fell in with a Frenchman who was a cap- 
tive there for some offence against the laws of his 
own country, and who posseased an extraordinary 
breed of carrier-pigeons. The Frenchman was 
needy, and Robert Marshall had a sum of money 
secured about his person, which had escaped the 
notice of his captors. With a portion of these funds 
he bought some of the pigeons: thence an intimacy 
sprang up between him and the Frenchman—and 
in the course of conversation, they came to an un- 
derstanding how a most valuable correspondence 
could be carried on (when the peace should be esta- 
blished) between Dover and Calais for the further- 
ance of the contraband trade. The matter, once 
broached, was promptly arranged between them. 
Soon afterwards the Frenchman obtained “his 
liberty; and he assisted Robert Marshall to escape 
from Calais gaol. To be brief, Robert Marshall 
managed: to get back to Dover with his valuable 
carrier~ pigeons. At that time old Marshall 
(Robert’s father) occupied a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dover; and there the head-quarters 
of the carrier-pigeons were established. When the 
Peace of 1816 took place, old Marshall bought the 
Admirals Head with tho monies he had made by 
privateering ; and thither were the head-quarters of 
the birds transferred. Between Dover and Calais— 
that is to aay between the Marshalls and the French- 
man—efnequent correspondence was kept up; and 
by means of this prompt interchange of intelligence, 
tidings were mutually conveyed. enabling them to 
baffle the revenue-officers on eithersside of the chan- 

nel in their contraband ventures. Old Marshall 
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the breed of birds, the correspondence with the 
Frenchman, and the smuggling trade. Thus did 
they grow rich. The Frenchman died; and his son 
succeeded to the father’s possessions and avocations. 
But of late years there was little correspondence 
kept up between the parties at Dover and those at. 
Calais, both being too well off to run any risks, save 
when an opportunity presented itself for some very 
large gains. The Frenchman however, being an 
intelligent and enterprising man, saw how this rapid 
method of communication might be made the means 
of conveying news which should enable persons in 
London and Paris to take advantage of particular 
prices of the Funds or incidents of the Stock Ex- 
change, and by judicious speculation make con- 
siderable gains. Robert Marshall, Kate’s father, 
knew nothing of stock-jobbing and dabbling on the 
Exchange; and he therefore could not remove to 
London for that purpose. The Frenchman how- 
ever found an agent in the British capital; and to 
his house, situated on the bank of the Thames, near 
London Bridge, several of the birds were accordingly 
removed, Marshall undertaking for a certain annaa. 

sum, regularly paid, to let the Admiral’s Head 
continue as a resting-place or station for the fea- 

thered messengers. Other stations were established 
at Boughton and’ Gravesend, between London and 
Dover; whilo on the other side of the channel, the 
Frenchman made arrangements for the requisite 
number of stations between Calais and Paris. Thus 

for some years was the correspondence carried on 

between the financier in London and the French- 

man in Paris; and no doubt large sums of money 

were made from the intelligence which they were 

enabled so promptly to exchange, and which was 

thereby communicated in as many hours as it would 

otherwise have taken days to forward by the ordi- 

nary channels. When Kate Marshall left the school 

at Southampton two years previously to the time at 

which I thus saw her at Dover, she took charge of 

the little chamber at the top of the house, and which 

was ffited up with the arrangements to serve as a 
resting-place for the carrier-pigeons between Lone 

don and Paris. Several of the birds were still kept. 
at the Admiral’s Head; and Kate took great 
pleasure in cultivating the breed. 

‘“‘Such was the narrative that my friend Miss 
Marshall told me in the frank confidence of the 
sincere friendship which she experienced for me, 
Confidence begets confidence; and in return I gave 
her some particulars of the extraordinary adventures 
which had occurred to myself since we parted two 
years back at Southampton. I did not however 
mention any names—I mean in respect to my 
extraordinary marriage; and thus I suppressed 
those of the Marstons, Mrs. Lloyd, and the Mafquis 
of Villebelle. I did however tell her frankly the 
incident of the jewel business at Barcelona, and 
how it led me to fly to the Catalan hills and fall 
into the hands of Don Diego Christoval. She 
Imighed when I assured her that I did not really 
take the jewels; and I was some time before I 
could make her believe in my innocence. It was 
only when I grew angry at her scepticism that she 
ceased ffom her good-natured hantering upon the 
subject: but she added that if I had really taken 
those valuables, she should not have thought a bit 


the worse of me: adding that ‘people must take 


died—Robert Marshall succeeded to the Admiral’s 
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that my friend’s principles upon this subject were 
far from being the most correct; and I have no 
doubt that having been accustomed to look back so 
eonstantly on her grandfather's privateering career 
and her father’s smuggling transactions, her notions 
of propriety and rectitude had in certain cases been 
eonsiderably damaged and warped. From the 
description I gavo her of Count Christoval she 
admired him most rapturously, and vowed that she 
wished she had possessed such a chance of becoming 
the handsome Catalan bandit’s bride. I must how- 
ever do her the justice to declare that so far as 
female purity went, her conduct and that of her 
sisters was unimpoachable. 
“T remained two whole days with the friendly 
Marshalls; and when I took my leave, it was with 
@ promise that I would soon visit them again. Kate 
inquired into the condition of my funds, and offered 
me assistance from ber purse: but I still possessed 
sufficient for my present requirements, and therefore 
wefused her generous ofler. From Dover I proceeded 
to Southampton, and made the best of my way to 
the school, with a heart yearning to fold my brother 
in -aloving embrace. On arriving at the well-known 
establishment, I was at once admitted by Mr. Jen- 
nings himself, who had seen me pass by the window 
of the parlour where he was sitting. On beholding 
me, his countenance grew exceedingly mournful ; 
and I apprehended that something had happened 
to poor Frank. He took me into his parlour; and 
there he bade me prepare myself for some afflicting 
intelligence. Hoavens! what a shock did I now 
receive,—1 who had come thither in the fervid hope 
of clasping my brother in my arms. Alas, I was 
informed that Frank was no more! For a few 
minutes I was overwhelmed with grief. Mr. Jen- 
uings sent for his wife; and with every appearance 
of the most genuine sincerity, did they administer 
sonsolation. I shed torrents of tears: for it seemed 
to me that the only being whom I had to love upon 
the face of the earth, was snatched from me. 
When the violence of my grief kad somewhat sub- 
sided, I sought for particulars,—observing that the 
event must bave been sudden indeed, as it was only 
$wo months since I had received a letter from Frank. 
Mr. Jennings proceeded to inform me that a very 
few days after Frank had thus written to me, the 
gentleman (the nobleman he should have said) who 
originally put him at the school, came and took*him 
sway. Jennings went on to inform me that Frank 
aad been declining for some months past—and that 
4f re had not mentioned it in his letters, it must 
bave beon through unwillingness to cause me afllic- 
tion. He added that about three weeks after my 
brother had left the school, the gentleman (still of 
e@aree speaking of the nobloman) wrote to inform 
him that the poor youth was no more. I did not for 
w moment suspect the tru¥& of this story—a story 
whieh was all the more abominable and wicked, in- 
aamuch as.at the very instant it was told mo Frank 
aves still an inmate of that very school, and there- 
fore within a few yards of the spot where I sat, pale 
and weeping, a listener to the fictitious narrative of 
‘ois death. I asked Mr. Jennings who the gentle- 
‘man (or nobleman, as I felt convinced he must be) 
*was; but he declured that he himself knew not,— 
adding with a mysterious look, that both myself and 
Frank had been placed at the school under circum- 
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dared attempt to penetrate. Tn short, he sive thé me 
to understand that the gentleman (or nobleman) 
who had taken Frank to the school, and had “etched 
him away again, had used a fictitious name—that 
this same fictitious name had been appended to the 
letter containing the account of Frank’s ‘eath— 
and that he possessed no clue to the real name 
nor even to the abode of that gentleman jor noble- 
man). What could I do? what could I say? 
The mystery thus observed—or rather, which was 
represented to me as being observed—corresponded 
so well with all the past details of everything re- 
lating to my brother and myself, that it wore an 
air of sterling truth. Wretched and almost heart- 
broken, I took my departure from the establish- 
mont, and proceeded by coach to London. I was 
resolved to make some endeavour to penetrate the 
mysteries connected with the past. 

‘On my arrival in the metropolis, I took @ cheap 
lodging, and put mysclf into mourning for that 
brother whom I believed to be no more. I then 
proceeded to take a view of this cottage, so en- 
deared to mo as the home of my infancy and girl- 
hood. It was shut up, and falling into decay. 
How I longed to live in it and settle myself down 
within its walls: but I had not the means. I pro- 
ceeded on foot with the endeavour to find my way 
to that village where Mrs. Burnaby had taken us 
in the hired vehicle, and where the handsome 
equipage had waited to convey us to the house 
situated in the beautiful park. But the roads had 
most probably changed their appearance during the 
eight years which had elapsed since then; and at 
all events my memory served me not in respect to 
any features of the scenery which might guide mo 
in the right direction. There is a complete laby- 
rinth of roads intersecting each other in all that 
neighbourhood; so that I grew bewildered, and 
was compelled to give up the search after having 
vainly prosecuted it for two or three days. My 
funds were by this time totally exhausted; and I 
scarcely knew what to do. I wrote to Kate Mar- 
shall—but with great reluctanco—requesting a 
temporary loan from her; and the return of post 
brought me a bank-note for twenty pounds. Thus 
I was relieved of anxiety for the immediate means 
of subsistence; and resolving to lose no tame, T 
endeavoured to procure another situation as a 
governess. I answered advertisements in the news- 
papers—called at the residences of the parties ad- 
vertising—but being unable to give any reference 
as to past character, experienced a cold refusal 
everywhere. Then I inserted advertisements asking 
for such a situation, and frankly stating that for 
reasons which I would explain orally, I was unable 
to offer testimonials: but these appeals elicited not 
a single response. Meanwhile weeks were slipping 
on—my money was diminishing—and I was op- 
pressed by serious apprehensions for the future. 
Besides, I had contracted two debts that lay heavy 
enough upon my mind: one to the mayor's wife 
in the Pyrencan village—the other to Kate Mar- 
shall; and though I was well aware ‘that they 
would neither expect to be paid very promptly, and 
the latter not at all until I should be fully abie, yet 
I did not like tho idea of those debts. I thought of 
taking in work; but I never was a good hand with 
the needle. I however made application at co 
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thing to earn an honest livelihood : but I experienced 
no success. In process of time my money disappeared: 
then I lived by making away with my articles of 
elothing—till at length I was reduced to such a 
eondilion that I was penniless, with long arrears of 
rent owing to a hard-hearted landlady, and without 
a single thing left to raise money upon. 

“It wasin the middle of winter, that one bleak 
horrible night, between nine and ten o’clock, I was 
turned out of mg lodging. I had not a friend to 
whom I could go: I had not even a single acquaint- 
ance in London of whom I could ask the slightest 
favour. I wandered about all that wretched night. 
Be assured that I fell in the way of temptations by 
yielding to which I might at once have possessed 
gold. But no!—sooner than abandon myself to 
that hideous alternative, I was fully resolved to put 
an end to my existence. Ail the next day I roved 
through tho streets of London, half mad with the 
torturing sense of my wretched position. Night 
came again—and I was stil houseless, foodless, pen- 
niless. I had not eaten a morsel for many, many 
long hours : but yet I was not faint—I was desperate. 
A strange excitement was raging within me; and 
often and often did I catch myself dwelling upon 
Kate Marshall’s words, when in a laughing banter- 
ing mood she had told me that she half-believed I 
really had taken Mrs. Knight’s jewels, and that she 
should not think any the worse of me if I really 
had. Ah! why did the reminiscence of those words 
thus keep coming back tomy mindP Was it that 
an evil spirit had been created at tho time they 
were uttered, to lie in wait for rae—haunt my foot- 
steps unseen—mark when the moment of weakness 
and despair arrived—and then whisper these words 
anew in my ear? Cortain it is that what was at 
first a mcre reminiscence, became an inspiration— 
and that what became an inspiration grew into a 
resolution. Yes—a rosolution engendered by de- 
spair, and desperately takon! I felt that I hovered 
between two distinct chasms—one yawning on 
my right hand, one upon my left. I must either 
plunge into that abyss in which woman’s honour is 
engulfed; or I must throw myself headlong into 
the other where honesty is swallowed up. There I 
stood, already a lost being, though no deed of crime 
was done as yct: but still a lost being, because a 
fatal and irresistible necessity was impelling me on- 
ward to precipitate myself headlong into one of 
those gulfs. Under this influence I hurried through 
the metropolis—and gained the outskirts on the 
northern side, because they were those in which my 
recent searches after the road to the unknown vil- 
lage had been directed, and therefore had made me 
familiar with that neighbourhood.. It was in a 
lonely part, where there were but six or seven 
houses scattered about, that my first crime waa 
committed. Two ladies, apparently mother and 
daughter, came forth from one of those houses,— 
pausing upon the threshold to bid good night to a 
lady, evidontly the mistress of that house, where 
they had no doubt been passing the evening. I 
heard the mistress of the house ask if she should 
send a servant to accompany them home: they 
laughed as they declined,—saying that as their own 
abode was but a hundred yards distant, they did not 
fear auy danger for so short a walk. Yet it was in 

that brief intermediate space between the two dwell- 
ange, that they were stopped and plundered. Stopped 
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too by one of their own sex! It was in the deep 
shade of some overhanging trees, so that my coun- 
tenance could not possibly be discerned, that I con- 
fronted them and bade them deliver up their money, 
telling them that there were two men iurking 
on the upposite side of the way. The ladies, dread- 
fully frightened, gave me their purses, beseeching 
me not to let them be harmed. I assured them they 
should not sustain any injury if they forbore from 
crying out. Then I fled precipitately—took a cir. 
cuitous route through some fields—and re-entered 
London. 

“It was the middle of the night and the shops 
were closed. I coud not purchase any food—I 
could not obtain a lodging at that hour; for I 
shrank from the idea of entering a public-house. 
I wandered about till morning, so bewildered and 
confused—so excited and agitated with the deed I 
had done, that methought it was all a dream. I 
could scarcely believe in my own identity; I could 
not persuade myself that it was really I who had 
committed that crime. I dared not feel in my 
pocket to clutch the purses, and thus convince my- 
self that it was not adelusion. I did not therefore 
examine them till long after dawn. Then, stepping 
aside into a secluded street, I looked to discover the 
amount of my ill-gotten funds. There were alto. 
gether seven guineas in the two purses. I took s 
lodging—I procured food—I redeemed some of my 
apparel from the pawnbroker’s—and I remained in 
doors for several days afterwards, fearing to go out 
lest I should be taken into custody. Nevertheless, 
in my calmer moments, when reasoning with my- 
self, I knew full well that I could not possibly have 
been seen by the two ladies in a manner clear 
enough to enable them to identify me. I lived 
frugally and sparingly,—not daring to think of the 
future, although by this very economy postponing 
to the utmost of my power the necessity for a re- 
currence to the same desperate means. But that 
time came again. In another part of the outskirts 
of London I commfttted a similar deed; and on this 
occasion likewise, the sufferers were two ladies has- 
tening home from a party. The produce was double, 
as much as on the former occasion; and upon this 
I lived for many weeks. One day, about noon, I 
was passing along a retired street on my way to® 
tradesman’s shop to purchase something, when an 
elderly gentleman walking in front of me, while 
pulling out his handkerchief drew forth his pocket- 
book at the same time. The next moment it was 
in my hands. The rapid glance which I flung 
around showed me that the circumstance was une 
perceived by the few persons passing in that street. 
The pocket-book was concealed beneath my shawl; 
and I walked firmly on. The old gentlemans 
missed it—felt in all ,is pockets—looked back in 
dismay—and accosting’ me, asked civilly whether I 
had happened to notice that he bad just dropped 
anything? I replied in the negative, and continued 
my way. Regaining my lodgings, I examined the 
contents of the pocket-book. Two hundred pounds 
in bank-notes, and all for small sums! This cir- 
cumstance filled me with exultation—an exultation 
indeed in which was absorbed all lingering sense of 
the criminality of the ways which I was pursuing. 
Alas! that I should be compelled to say this! 

“I hastened to change several of the notes at 
different tradesmen’s shops in,the neighbourhood,t= 
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thus converting them into gold. The next day I | aceptcd four of the pigeons, and brought them with 
saw an advertisement in the newspaper offering a ; me to this cottage, whore I have them now. 


reward for the restoration of the pocket-book and 
its contents: but there was no intimation that the 
numbers of the notes were known, and the magni- 
tude of the reward convinced me that they were 
not. Feeling now secure in the possession of my 
treasure, I reflected what course I should pursue. 
I dearly longed to have a quiet little comfortable 
suburban residence of my own; and I had now the 
means of obtaining one. I again bethought myself 
of the cottage where the earliest years of my life 
were passed: so I set off to look at it once more. 
A bill pasted against the front door, intimated that 
it was to let, and whore intelligence could be ob- 
tained as to terms. I proceeded to the office of the 
house-agent whose address I thus learnt; and 
having ready money to pay down as an advance 
of rent, I was accepted as a tenant. Then I pro- 
ceeded to furnish it, but in an economica: manner: 
for I had o great deal to do with this money. I 
remitted the twenty pounds, through a London 
banker, to the mayor of the Pyrenean village, ac- 
companied by a letter of thanks for the kindness 
I had received at his hands and those of his family; 
and when my house was fitted up and I had engaged 
a servant—this present one, Rosa—I set off to pay 
the Marshalls a visit at Dover. By them I was 
kindly welcomed. I returned Kate the money she 
had lent me ; and when we were alone together, she 
questioned me closely as to what I was doing—par- 
ticularly how I came to be su well dressed and had 
such a command of funds? I evaded her queries 
at first; and she again fell into that humour of 
good-tempered bantering in which she is apt to 
indulge, at the same time hinting her suspicion that 
I had found some wealthy lover. Singular as it 
may seem—strangely idiosyncratic as it may appear 
-—I preferred proclaiming myself what I really was, 
than resting under tho suspicion of boing what I 
was not: and I accordingly told Kate all I had 
suffered—my wretched wanderings without food or 
shelter through the streets of the metropolis—and 
ethe desperate measures into which I had been 
forced. She wept in sympathy for the miseries and 
privations I had gone through, and appeared to 
admire me rather than otherwise for the course I 
bad chosen. To my annoyance, I found that she 
even told her parents and her sisters all that 
happened; and they thought no more of it than 
she did—or at least they thought none the worse 
of me. I remained for about a fortnight at Dover ; 
and when I was about to take my departure, Kate 
offered me some of her beautiful pigeons,—ob- 
serving that it would prove an amusement to attend 
to them, and that by some means or another they 
might even become useful. I told her that I did 
not possibly see how this latter portion of her 
remark could be realized: when she said, ‘My dear 
Elizabeth, if you continue in your present career, 
which I am sure you will—for you have taken a 
good leaf out of Don Diego's Christoval’s book—you 
are certain souner or later to get yourself into 
trouble, from which one of these winged messengers 
might possibly rescue you. For instance, if at any 
time you wished to prove that you were at Dover 
at a certain hour when others may swear you were 
in London, send off a billet containing the necessary 
vhrticulars to me; and it can be managed.’—I ac- 


“Some months passed, during which I lived 
comfortably and happily enough—but in a sort of 
reckless and desporate manner in respect to my 
thoughts for the future. The boundary between. 
honesty and dishonesty was completely passed over; 
and I began to consider that it was my destiny to 
follow the career upon which I had entered. I 
found that my servant Rosa was a good-hearted 
woman, who had taken a very great liking to me: 
but she was evidently at a loss to understand the 
sources of my income, or who or what I was. 1 
never had a soul to see me, cither male or female; 
and my habits were such that she could not possibly 
suspect any impropriety on my part as a woman. 
It must indeed have appeared singular to her that. 
I should live thus secluded, months passing without 
& single soul visiting the cottage. At length, as my 
funds grew low, I perceived the necessity of replen- 
ishing them: but I likewise saw how dangerous it 
was for a woman to prosecute the course on which 
Lhad entered. A female may be described so much 
more easily than one of the other sex; and moreover 
ladies might resist the predatory demands of a wo- 
man, when they would yield at once in terror to 
those of aman. Thus was it that a train of reflec. 
tion one day led to the idea of assuming male 
apparel. But this could not be done without 
admitting Rosa into my confidence. Gently and 
gradually did I break to her the circumstances of 
my position,—so cautiously and warily indeed, that 
she was not shocked by any suddenness of disclosure, 
To be brief, I found that I had not done wrong to 
admit her as my confidante; and my design was 
soon carried out. Under pretence of requiring a 
masquerade garb, I procured acomplote suit of male 
apparel from a tailor; and shortly after I fetched it 
away, I made my first experiment in that disguise. 
But upon this part of my history I will not dwell at 
unnecessary length. If I have launched into so many 
details in respect to my criminal career, it is only 
because when first entering on my history, I resolved 
to speak without reserve; and this vory avowal of 
my iniquities constitutes no mean portion of the 
heavy punishment I deserve. 

“Months passed away—and by those means to 
which I need not more particularly allude, I 
obtained sufficient to live upon. One day, when 
dréssed in my female garb, I was passing through a 
street at the West End, having some purchases to 
make; and I encountered Sir John Marston. He 
was startled and surprised at beholding me—looked 
confused—and seemed as if he would have givens 
great deal to avoid such an encounter. More than 
ever convinced by his manner that he had wronged 
me in some way which I could not well understand, 
I said to him that the time would come when he 
must answer to me for the past. Recovering his 
wonted effrontery, he declared that he had nothing 
to answer for: whereupon I assured him that I 
was far from satisfied with his conduct towards me,. 
and would do my best to penetrate the meaning of 
it. He asked me how I was circumstanoed P-—but 
instead of giving a direct reply, I inquired how it 
was possible I could be otherwise than poor, inas- 
much as I had no doubt been defrauded out of 
money that was duc to me. At this he affected te 
be very indignant,—reminding me of the five thou- 
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and pounds I had received, and which he said 
ought to have served ay the fund of an income 
for my whole life. I then explained how I had been 
robbed of it within a few days after receiv- 
ing the amount from him; and I insisted that 
he should do more for me, unless he wished me 
to give publicity to the whole affair of the 
mysterious marriage with the Marquis of Villebello. 
Thereupon he replied that he was not at all influ- 





his purse which, as I found, contained but a few 
shillings. I gave it him back again, and was about to 
gallop away, when he said boldly that if I knew him 
better I could no doubt make his services available 
He then told me, after a little more conversation, 
that his name was Solomon Patch, and that he kept 
a.public-house in Agar Town, St. Pancras—that he 
was acquaintod with a great many persons who 
lived at the expense of others—and that he gave an 





eneed by my thruats—but that out of compassion, | excellent price for whatsoever valuables might be 
he would allow me an incomo sufficient to keep me | brought to him. I replied that I ahould not forget the 
from want. But secing mo well dressed, he asked | intimation—and we parted. Somo time afterwards 
bow I had been living? I at once boldly informed | I visited this man’s house in Agar Town, and found 
him that I held the situation of governess in a | there a motley assemblage of wretches, male and fo- 
wealthy family—but that the dutios thereof were { male, whose looks besp ke their characters and their 
most irksome, and that I had long thought of writing | avocations. I gavethem money wherewith to purchase 
to him through his lawyer to demand an account ef | liquor; and as Solomon Patch failed not to hint how 
those monics which I felt convinced he must have | we first became acquainted, they loarnt what I was. 
deprived me of. After some reflection, he offered | They insisted upon knowing my name; but I only 
me two hundred a-year if I would forbear from | told them my christian one. Some person present 
giving publicity to the circumstances of the marriage | et once dubbed me Lady Bess: and that is tho 
in Paris. Seeing that he was thus yielding, I at | name by which I have beon known amongst them 
once declared that I would effect no such cumpro- | ever since. A short time after my adventure with 
mise—bult that if he would double the amount I} Solomon Patch, I paid another visit to the Mar. 
would listen to his terms. He agreed; and we went | shalls at Dover; and no longer feeling any shame 
together to tho office of his attorney Mr. Robson, | at the career I was pursuing—but glorying in it 
whom he instructed in my presence to pay me ono | rather than otherwise—I gave Kate an account of 
hundred pounds a quarter. He introduced me as | my various adventures. She told me in her turn 
the Marchioness of Villebello, in which name I was | that she had become engaged toa young man by 
of course to sign the receipts. A hundred pounds | the name of Russell, who was captain of a veesel 
were paid to me at once—and we separated. ostensibly trading to the French and Spanish ports, 
“T purchased a horse, and amused myself with | but in reality engaged in the contraband trade. 
riding about the neighbourhood of my cottage- | She added that Russell was making considerable 
residence. And now it may be asked whercfore I | suins of money; and that when he had amassed a 
did not renew my search after that village to which | turtune they were to bo married. 
I had been taken by Mrs. Burnaby, and for that | ‘ My history is now drawing toa close: but there 
splendid mansion in the park where I had seen the | is one incident that deserves special mention. Oue 
invalid lady? The explanation is easily given. | day, about six months ago, I was riding on horse- 
When I firat made those researches, I was untainted | back, dressed in my fomale attire, through Edmon- 
by the consciousness of crime; and if I could have | ton—when a riderless steed gallopped by me; and 
discovered a clue to that Jady, I might have pro- | a little a-head I beheld a number of persons run- 
sented myself to her with an unblushing counte- | ning te the aasistance of a gentleman who had been 
nance, whether she were my mother or whatsoever | thrown off. Onreaching the spot, I instantaneously 
degree of relationship she stood in towards me. But | recognized in that individual my treacherous eno. 
now if was very different!—and I shrank from the | my James Knight! He wassensoless: and, indeed, 
idoa of making any discovery in that quarter. | at the first glance I felt assured he was dead. Such 
Therefore I studiously avoided riding in the direc- | proved to be the fact. THe was borne into the house 
tion which, so far as my memory served me, I had | of a neighbouring surgeon, who pronounced life to 
been taken that day by Mrs. Burnaby. be€xtinct, his skull having received a terrible frac- 
“Possessed of an income of four hundred a-yoar, | ture. I did not say at the time that I knew him: 
it might be supposed that I had sufficient resources | but when his person was searched to discover who 
without the necessity of recurring to my evil ways | he was, cards and letters were found upon him in- 
of life. But without being able to account for it, I | dicating both his name and address. On the fol- 
am forced to confess that I loved tho excitement | lowing day I repaired to that address, being some- 
thereof. It had become to me the same as hunting | what anxious to see Mra. Knight and ascertain what 
or steeple-chasing to those ‘who indulge in such | her sentiments were in respect to the jewel busimess 
sports. At this moment, when, thank heaven! my | at Barcelona; for though J had recently been lead- 
mind has ussumed a better tone, I recoil in horror | ing a life which might be supposed to render me but 
and with a shuddering aversion from tho baro idea | little scrupulous in such matters, yet I did not wish 
that I was ever influenced by such a morbid state | her to retain the impression that I had rewarded 
of feeling. Such however was the case then: and|her kindness at the time by a black ingratitude. I 
from time to time I apperelied myself in my male | had not forgotten how she had received me into her 
garb, and mounting my horse, rode out at night | family when I was friondlees and penniless at Havre 
upon the highway. Never did I perpetrate any | after the robbery of the diligence; and I was anx- 
violence : never did I harm a single hair of a human | ious to re-establish myself in her goud opinion, if I 
being's head. One night, in the neighbourhood of | had really lost it. On arriving at the house, which 
Hornsey, I stopped an old man who was driving | was in a genteol street at the Wost End of the town, 
along in « gig. He assured me he had nothing | I found all the blinds drawn down, and the aspect 
about him worth the taking. I made him hand me | Of the dwelling denoted the sombre gioom of death. 
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On sending in my name, I was speedily admitted, 
and was ushered into the presence of Mrs. Knight. 
She was overwhelmed with grief at her son’s death: 

but she received me most kindly; and believing my 
visit to be one of condolence and sympathy towards 
herself, thanked me with fervid gratitude. I there- 
fore saw at once that she entertained no evil opinion 
of mo. After some little conversation she began to 
touch upon the incident which had made me flee 
from Barcelona so precipitately. She said that at the 
time she naturally believed I was really guilty of 
the theft of the jewels: but that when she received 
the letter which I wrote at Don Christoval’s tower, 
and which I sent to the post through Frank at 
Southampton, she at once viewed the matter in 
quite a different light. She had questioned her son 
anew, and the confused answers he gave confirmed 
my tale of his villany. Then he confessed every- 
thing, expressing deep contrition for what he had 
done; and his mother forgave him. She did not 
make the most distant allusion to the incident of 
her son’s subsequent meeting with mo on the borders 
of the Pyrenees, and having to surrender up a portion 
of his clothing—or rather to make an exchange; 
and therefore I presumed that he had felt too much 
ashamed of his pusillanimity on the occasion to 
mention the event to his mothor. With respect to 
her own affairs, she informed me that she had at 
length, and after a great deal of trouble, settled 
them satisfactorily, and that her fortune proved to 
be greater than she had at first anticipated. I con- 
doled with her on the loss she had sustained in 
respect to her son—describing how I had witnessed 
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OF THE COURT. coo 
ladies whom he had twice seen in the companionship 
of her whom he believed to be his mother—how he 
had been abruptly but honourably removed from 
his situation in the Royal Household—and how, 
through Lord Petersfield, he had obtained another 
place: namely, that in Lady Saxondalo’s service. 

Lady Bess likewise described without reserve how 
she had called upon Lord Petersfield, and extracted 
the portrait which had so much excited Frank’s 
attention, and which was subsequently recognized 
by Adolphus as that of his mother Lady Everton. 
Then Elizabeth Chandos entered more fully into 
details than she had done on the previous day, in 
respect to the researches she had made with regard 
to those circumstances that so closely concerned 
Adolphus: she minutely narrated all she had learnt 
from old Bob Shakerly; and she made no secret of 
the stratagem she had devise and executed for 
eliciting from Marlow and Malton the abode of 
Lady Everton. In the course of these explanations, 
she did not forget to state how Theodore Barclay 
had been bribed to betray what he knew concerning 
past events; and how it was through his suggestion 
she had callod upon the lawyers. 

‘‘And now, Mr. Gunthorpe,” ske said, thus 
winding up her narrative, and speaking in a low 
and tremulous voice, full of emotions,—“I have 
unbosomed all my secrets to you, as if I were on a 
death-bed making revelations of everything! You 
are acquainted with all the errors of which I have 
been guilty: my whole life is before you. In what- 
soever colours I now find myself in your presence, I 
at least have the satisfaction of having told the 


the occurrence: and I took my leave of her, well: truth: for I repeat, there is within me the intuitive 
pleased to find that I had not suffered in her good! feeling that you had some right to demand these 


opinion.” 
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CHAPTER LXXXIIL 
& CHANGE OF ABODR. 
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Lapy Brass, having brought her narrative down to 
athe point at which the preceding chapter concluded, 
went on to relato how she had one day encoun- 
tered the Marquis of Villebelle, and how she had 
promised to deliver up to him the various papers 
proving their marriage. The i eader will recollect 
that in the earlier portion of tnis tale, Lady Bess 
charged a certain Tony Wilkins, at Solomon 
Patch’s house at Agar Town, to present a sealed 
packet to a gentleman whom he would meet at 
King’s Cross. That gentleman was the Marquis of 
Villebelle ; and that packet contained the documents 
she had volunteered to give up. 

She then proceeded to describe how, in company 
with Chiffin the Cannibal, she had waylaid Messrs, 
Marlow and Malton—how she had fled to Dover— 
and how one of the carricr-pigeons which Kate 
Marshal] had given her, proved the means of ex- 


| explanation# at my hands. But you have promised 
not to be too severe in your blame; and the emo- 
tions which you have exhibited at many parts of my 
history, give me every reason to hopo that you are 
not judging me too harshly—too severely !” 

“ Heaven forbid, my dear Elizabeth!” said the 
old gentleman, down whose cheeks the tears were 
flowing fast: and this was not the first time he had 
been profoundly moved during the two hours which 
had elaps d since Lady Bess first commenced her 
history. ‘ Blame you—no!” he added, with sudden 
vehemence, as he wiped away those tears; and 
starting from his chair, he began to pace the room 
in the utmost agitation. “I cannot blame you! 
The blam rests with those villains who robbed 
yourself ard your poor brother out of the ample 
fortunes w tich should have been your’s, and which, 
by making you rich, would have olevated you high 
above the possibility of any temptation. Ah, yes! 
and there has been blame attaching to another—~ 
another, w10 should have lookec“ifter your welfare 
—who should not have left you both so completely 
at the merc of those men———But no matter: the 
| past cannot erecalled! In respect to you yourself, 
| Hlizabeth, there is at least one cause for rejoicing,— 


tricating her from that dilemma. Then she described : ‘that as a won an you have not fallen—you have not 

how, some little time afterwards, shajad met her : : disgraced yourself! And now show me once more 

brother Frank in the street, and how overjoyed us : that letter which you reosived from the Marquis of 

well as amazed she was to find that he was in the | Villebelle when he was at Dover. You showed it to 
‘ Jand of the living. She related everything Frank | me yesterday—I wish to look at it again.” 


himself had told her in respect to his own history 


“Certainly,” responded LadyaBess: and she has- 


after he had quitted the school at Southampton— | tened to produce from her writing-desk the epistle 


now he had obtained a situation at Court—how ho | 


lead there recognized Lord Petersfield, and the two | ag follow :— 
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; which Mr. Gunthorpe asked for. Its contents ware 
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Admirals Head, Dover, 
** July 12, 1846. 

«Y hsve not hitherto had an opportunity of express- 
dag my sincerest and most heartfelt thanks for the 
generous conduct you have observed towards me in 
respect to that strange transaction which took place in 
Paris five years back, and to which I need not more par- 
ticularly allude. It is evident that Miss Marshall, the 
eldest daughter of the landlord of this inn, is to a certain 
extent your confidante; and she has this day rendered 
me a most signal service, the nature of which she will no 
doubt explain to you. I naturally conjecture that were 
it not for certain revelations which you must have at 
eome time or another made to her, she would not have 
had it in her power to render me that service. 

«st must now explain my principal object in penning 
these few lines; and being unacquainted with your ad- 
dross, I shall entrust the letter to Miss Marshall, that 
she may forward it. I just now had occasion to call at 
the residence of Sir John Marston, who is dwelling in 
this town. During his momentary absence from the 
room where he received me, I happened to glance at a 
paper which lay open upon his desk. It was a letter 
addressed to him, and bearing the signature of a certain 
Yous Lloyd—doutless that same Mrs. Lloyd who was 
present at the transaction in Paris to which I have above 
alluded. In that letter my eye caught the names of 
Elisabeth and Francis Paton ;aud then immediately fol- 
lowed these words :-—‘ J hope and trust there ts no possible 
chance of their discovering that their father is the Marquis of 
Eagledean.’ This is all I saw: for Sir John Marston 
returned to the room immediately afterwards. I do not 
know whether you have already made the discovery which 
Mrs. Lioyd appears so earnestly to hope that you have 
not: but I consider the matter to be one of sufficient 
importance to be at once communicated to you. If, by 
making such communication, I am rendering you the 
skghtest service, I shall feel truly rejoiced ; and though 
Imust always remain your debtor for your generous con- 
duct in giving up those documents some weeks back, yet 
may I hope that the contents of this letter will acquit me 

of some part of the immense obligation I owe you. 
‘¢ Permit me to subscribe myself 
‘¢ Your devoted friend and well-wisher, 
“ VILLEBELLE.” 


Mr. Gunthorpe perused this letter with as much 
eétention as if he had not read it on the preceding 
day; and as he handed it back to Elizabeth, he 
appeared to be absorbed in the deepest reflection, 
atill pacing the room to andfro. Suddenly atopping 
short, he was about to say something, when she ex- 
olaimed, as sho glanced forth from the window, 
“Here are Frank and Adolphus returning from their 
walk |” 

Mr. Gunthorpe looked at his watch, and said, 
Tt is close upon two o'clock, at which hour I ordered 
my Carriage to return. Elizabeth, it was my pur- 
pose to have made certain revelations to you, which 
it is necessary you should learn: but I cannot do it 
wow. You must restrain your impatience yet a little 
while——” 

“But tell me, Mr. Gunthorpe,” she said, in a 
tone of anxious entreaty, “ who are you, and where- 
fore do you take such an interest in the affairs of 
Frank and myself? Do tell me—I beseech you to 
tell me!———-One word will suffico——Frank and 
Adolphus are entering the house——Quick, quick! 
do speak that word!” 

“Yam the bosom-friend of the Marquis of Eagle- 
denn,” he replied in a hurried manner. 

Elizabeth Chandos looked disappointed, but yet 
omewhat bewildered and incredulous. 

“ Hush!” said Mr. Gunthorpe; “no more now! 
Gut as the friend of your father—as one acqueinted 





with all his secrets—and one having full power to 
act on his behalf, you must suffer me to take certain 
immediate steps in respect to yourselves.” 

“Do what you will, Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Lady 
Bess: “for we are in your hands.” 

At this moment Adolphus and Frank entered the 
room, and were much delighted to find Mr. Gun- 
thorpe there. Warm greetings were exchanged; 
and refreshments being placed upon the table, the 
old gentleman gladly accepted a glass of wine—for 
he had evidently passed through a sad and exciting 
ordeal while listening to Elizabeth’s history. By 
the time luncheon was over, his carriage drew up in 
front of the cottaze. 

“Now,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, “ you are all three 
about to quit this place and remove to my residence. 
Do not look upon me thus with so much astonish- 
ment: I am perfectly serious. Yes—for many, 
many reasons must you all three come and take up 
your abode beneath myroof. Let your preparations 
be hastily made. Some of my servants slall come 
in the course of the day and fetch away your boxes. 
Adolphus—Frank—go to your rooms and get in 
readiness, Elizabeth, remain here with me.” 

The two young mon hesitated not to obey Mr. 
Gunthorpe’s directions; and when they had quitted 
the apartment, he turned towards the lady, saying, 
* You will permit me to dispose as I choose of your 
furniture and such matters beneath this roof. I 
can assure you, Elizabeth, you will never require 
them again. Now go and send back to Miss Mar. 
shall the carrier-pigeons which she gave you; and if 
you choose to forward by one of them a little billet, 
to the effect that altered circumstances on your part 
preclude the possibility of your ever more needing 
these feathered agents, it will perhaps be as well. 
You understand mo, Elizabeth? Go, my dear girl. 
And tell Rosa—for that I think is your servant's 
name—to come hither, as I wish to speak to her.” 

Elizabeth obeyed these instructions as deferen- 
tially as Adolphus and Frank had hastened to fulfil 
those which they on their part had received; and 
Rosa caine into thepresence of Mr. Gunthorpe. 

* My good young woman,” said he, “ your mig- 
treas, her brother, and their guest are about to leave 
this abode. I am well aware that you are acquainted 
with much—too much, concerning Mrs. Chandos. I 
am not however going to utter a word of blame or 
reproach on accour.t of the past; but I wish to make 
it wéll worth your while to bury in oblivion all you 
i do know concerning that lady. She will leave the 
cottage just as it is. There is a lease, I believe—and 
that youcan have: all tho furniture is likewise your's. 
Here are fifty pounds for your immediate wants; 
and every half-year you will receive a cheque from 
me for the sum of twenty-five pounds. Upon op 
annual income of fifty pounds you can live respecta- 
bly. You may take lodgers to make up eneugh to 
pay your rent. But all this is done for you on 
condition that you set a seal upon your lips in 
respect to whatsoever you may know concerning 
Mrs. Chandos. Now go up-stairs—fetch down her 
male appare“take it into the kitchen—and tear it 
to pieces. I shall come in a few minutes and see 
that you have done so. Go: but take your money 
—and don’t stand staring at me in this vacant be- 
wildered manner.” 

Thus did Mr. Gunthorpe issue his commands; 


—_—— 
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, and Rosa, finding that he was altogether serious—, 
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as indeed the bank-notes he had placed upon the 
table fully proved—hastened to obey him. Ina 
fow minutes the old gentleman, who seemed de- 
termined to do things in quite a business-like 
mauner, found his way into the kitchen, and ex- 
prossed his satisfaction when he perceived that 
Ross had literally fulfilled his instructions and 
bad torn up Lady Bess’s frock coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers into shreds. 

“There,” he said; “that willdo. By the by, 
there’s a horse? She will have no further nced of 
that—and you may causo it to be sold and take the 
procecds for yourself. But mind that it is sold.” 

Having thus spuken, Mr. Gunthorpe retraced 
his way to the parlour, where he was sperdily 
joined by Adolphus, Frank, and Elizabeth. The 
lady threw upon hii a significant look, to imply 
that bis instructions in respect to the pigeons had 
been duly carried into effect. They then all four 
entered the carriage, which drove away towards 
Stamford Hill. 

“It is my wish,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, while pro- 
cecding thither, “that you, Elizabeth, should re- 
sume your maidon name of Miss Paton. It is by 
this name you will be known beneath my roof.” 

Frank glanced towards his sister in a manner 
which showed that he saw full plainly she had 
been telling all the history of ber past adventures 
to Mr. Guuthorpe; and while he was rejoiced that 
she should resume her maiden name, thereby 
severing herself as it were from several painful 
remiuiscences, he could not help admiring the 
gonerosity of their kind-hearted friend, whose be- 
nevolence continued unchanged towards her. As 
for Adolphus, he was too much inexperienced in 
tho ways of the world to thivk that thero was 
anything very peculiar in the intimation which 
Mr. Guothorpe had just given rclative to the re- 
sumption of lizabeth’s maiden name; while the 
lady herself was prepared to follow in all things 
the instructions of one who appeared to havo 
such full authority to issue them. 

On arriving at the mansion, Adolphus, Eliza- 
beth, and Frank were provided with handsome 
apartinentsa: two valets were assigned as special 
attendants upon the young gentlemon respec- 
tively ; so that Francis Paton, from having been a 
page himself, had one to wait upon him. A female 
dependant was attached to Elizabeth in the quality 
of lady's-maid: and thus was it evident by all 
these arrangements, that Mr. Guntborpe purposed 
to treat his guests with the utmost kindness and 
distinction. He sent off a note desiring Mrs. Ley- 
den, Henrietta, and little Charley, to come and 
dine at the Manor at five o'clock; and when the 
whole party assembled in the magnificent draw- 
ing-room, the old gentleman appearcd resolved to 
banish from his mind whatsoever cares or disa- 
greeable reflections were harboured therein, that 
he might both enjoy and onhance the happiness 
which he was thus diffusing around him. 

And it was indeed a happy party gathered on 
this occasion! Need we say that Henrietta and 
Adolphus sat together at the dinner-table, and 
likewise in the drawing-room in the evening ? or 
need we add that they experienced all the delight 
enjoyed by lovers who behold no barrier to the 
rhe of their affection and its ultimate felicity ? 

Leyden, too, was amply recompensed, in her 
altered circumstances and prospects, for the many 
troubles and misfortunes which she had gone 
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through: while little Charley was never tired of 
gazing around in childish wonder upon the splen- 
did apartments, with their sumptuous furniture 
and their brilliant lights. 

On the following morning Adolphus proceeded 
to call upon Henrietta, in pursuance of a sugges- 
tion which Mr. Gunthorpe threw out—or rather a 
permission which he gave: forthe young nobleman 
was docile as a child, and almost as unsophisticated 
as one,—being yet too timid and bashful to take 
any important step of his own accord. Alas, so 
considerable a portion of hic life had been spent in 
a close and cruel confinement! Mr. Qunthorpe 
had purposely sent him out of the way that he 
might have an opportunity of making certain im- 
portant revelations to Elizabeth and Fravk. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as Adolphus had taken his de- 
parturo in the carriage which was placed at his 
disposal to convey him to Mrs. Leyden’s cottage, 
the old gentleman conducted Elizabeth and Frank 
to the library of the mansion ; and taking a chair, 
he bade thom seat themselves opposite to him, and 
listen attontively to the narrative he was about to 
unfold. There wasa fervid curiosity in the mind of 
the youth; and though this same feeling was also 
experienced by his sister, it was blended on her part 
with a kind of solemn awo; for she waseight years 
older than her brother, ard therefore morethought- 
ful in respect to the incidents which were now oc- 
curring, and more shrowd in forming certain sus- 
picions and conjectures on particular points. 
When they were both seated near Mr. Guothorpe, 
he addressed them in the following manner :— 

“Tam about to speak of Lady Everton— Iam 
about to tell you much regarding that unfortu- 
nate lady Jt was for this reason that | have ex- 
cluded Adolphus from our present conference: 
for it would be sad and mournful for him to hear 
the tale of his mother's frailty and dishonour. 
You, Elizabeth, have acted wisely and well in 
keeping sccret from him the suspicions which 
yourself and Frank havo ontertained in respect 
to Lady Everton; and it will be a matter of se- 
rious consideration for us all—perbaps too for 
Lady Everton herself—whcether Adolphus shall 
ever have the veil torn from his eyes in respect 
to his mother’s secrets. Tor those suspicions on 
your part, Elizabeth—those suspicions op your 
part, Frank—are indeed well founded——Lady 
Everton is your mother!” 

This announcement, although so fully expected, 
was received in deep silence—but also with deep 


emotion: and then, as if by « simultancous ebu)- 


lition of feeling at thus acquiring the certainty 
that the lady whom they had seen in their earlier 
years, and who had wept over them, was indead 
their mother,—LElizabethand Francis threw them- 
selves into each other's arms, mingled their tearg 
and embraced tenderly. Mr. Gunthorpe rose 
from his seat and walked to and fro in deep agi- 
tation: but suddenly calming his emotions, he 
resumed his chair, saying somewhat abruptly, 
“ Let me not hesitate any longer to enter upon 
the narrative of the past. Give me your atten- 
tion—interrupt me not in its progress—but listen 
in silence, as I listened yesterday, Elizabeth, to 
the tale which you revealed to me.” 

Then, perceiving that the brother and sister 
were anxiously awaiting the promised narrative, 
Mr. Gunthorpe related those particulars which will 
be found in the ensuing chapter. 
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OHAPTER LXXXIV. 
LADY EVERTON. 


“ Ty was in the beginning of the year 1814 that 
Lord Everton conducted to the altar Alexandrina, 
sister of Sir John Marston. His lordship was « 
Colonel in the army—had served for some years in 
India, where ho had greatly distinguished himself 
«--and had amassed considerable wealth. He was 
forty years of age, but looked considerably older, 
—his constitution having suffered by the influ- 
ences of an oriental climate, the fatigues of active 
service, and the wounds he had sustained. To 
speak truthfully, be was neithor handsome in per- 
son nor prepossessing in manners. He had all the 
imperious habit of command and the authoritative 
severity of a soldier. He was far more fitted to 
proside in a camp, than to shine in a drawing- 
room. Alexandrina was but sixteen when she thus 
became Lady Everton. She was one of the most 
beautiful creatures ever seen—intellectually ac- 
somplished, of fascinating manners, and of most 
amiable disposition. Even if her affections had 
not been engaged to another, her marriage with 
anindividual more than double herage, and whom 
she could not possibly love, must havo been re- 
garded as a cruel sacrifice. But her affections 
were engaged: sho loved the Hon. Paton Staun- 
ton, who was at that time in his thirtieth year. 
But Mr. Staunton, though the nephew of the 
then Marquis of Eagledcan, appeared not to have 
any chance of succeeding to the title and estates 
of his uncle; inasmuch as the Marquis had two 
sons. Moreover, Mr. Staunton was pour, having 
but a few hundreds a year: the Marston family 
was likewise poor; and thus Alexandrina, unable 
to marry the object of her affections, was sacri- 
ficed to the lordly and wealthy soldier. 

“My, Staunton was a Member of Parliament, 
and noted for the extreme liberality of his politi- 
cal opinions: he was at the time the only man in 
the House of Commons who dared raise his voice to 
assert that the people had righ}s from whi¢h they 
were most unjustly debarred—that the country 
was ruled by an arrogant, a selfish, and a rapa- 
cious oligarchy—and that what was termed 
‘ British freedom’ was one of the most detestable 
of mockeries. Now, his uncle the Marquis of 
Eagledean was a staunch Tory: he hated his 
nephew Paton Staunton for his republican. no- 
tions,— while on theotherhand, Mr. Staunton And- 
ing that hisnarrow-minded relative would not per- 
mit liberty of conscience, proudly forbure from 
asking him any favour. It was therefore in conse- 
quence of Mr. Staunton’s poverty and want of fino 
prospects, that Alexandrina Marston was hurried 
to the altar to become the bride of another man. 

* “In 1816, two years after the marriage, Adol- 
phus was born. In the course of a few months the 
affairs of India became so threatening, and some 
of tho native princes obtained such successes over 
the British troops, that it was found necessary to 
confer the command of the Anglo-Indian army 
upon an officer of tried experience, skill and va- 
Jour. The Government of the day offered the 
post to Lord Everton: he accepted it—and, with 
the rank of General, proceeded to India. It cost 
him no considerable pang to leave his young wife 
and new-born child: for he was a man whose 
arabiticn towered high above al) the softer feel- 
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ings of humanity. It would however be alike 
untruthful and unjust to affirm that he expo- 
rienced no emotion at all on parting from them. 
About the same time that this appointment took 
place, the Marquis of Eagledean died, his elder 
son succeeding to the title; and in a few months 
after this, an accident occurred which all in a 
moment produced a remarkable change in the po- 
sitionand circumstances of the Hon. Paton Staun- 
ton. The new Marquis of Eagledean, with his 
brother—both young men—were upset in a boat 
on the Thames near Twickenham, and were 
drowned. They were unmarried—and thus Paton 
Staunton abruptly received the intelligence that he 
had become Marquis of Eagledean, with large 
estates and a revenue of thirty thousand a year. 

“ From the time of Alexandrina’s marriage with 
Lord Everton, she and Paton had not met. Soon 
after her husband’s departure for India, she be- 
came attached as principal lady-in-waiting to the 
Princess Sophia; and at one of the receptions 
given by that Princess, in her apartments at St 
James’s Palace, she met the former object of her 
affection, who had recently become Marquis of 
Engledean. That meeting was an interesting 
one,—one full of a touching pathos and of sorrow- 
ful reflections for both: inasmuch as they soon 
discovered that their mutual love had abated not 
—but was, if possible, stronger than ever. They 
could not help thinking that if only two or three 
short years had been allowed to elapse ere Alex-~- 
andrina was disposed of in marriage, she might 
have accompanied to the altar the individual who 
had won her heart and whose position in life had 
been destined to undergo so remarkable a change. 
That meeting led to others. Alexandrina’s hus- 
band was far away—she did not love hin—she 
scarcely even respected him, because she felt that 
sho had been dragged as his victim to the altar: 
she knew that her loveliness had served as a chap- 
let to be interwoven amidst the laurels which 
adorned his brow. The Marquis of Eagledean re- 
mained unmarried—he had vowed never to marry 
—his heart cherished tho image of Alexandrina: 
and she knew all this. Their meetings did not 
continue innocent: their mutual passion was 
above control: they were culpable. In a short 
time Lady Everton found that she was in a way 
to become a mother. She made a confidante of 
her principal lady’s-maid, Mrs. Burnaby, who 
was a widow, and a trustworthy person. I 
should moreover observe that she was a reduced 
gentlewoman at tho time she first entered Lady 
Everton's service—that she was well educated—= 
and altogether the most eligible female for the 
important trust to be reposed in her. But it was 
necessary to admit othersinto Alexandrina’s con- 
fidence ;—and the housekeepor at Everton Park, 
likewise a discreet and kind-hearted woman was 
one. Another was the maid next in rank to Mrs. 
Burnaby; and then came the medical man who 
attended upon the household atthe Park. Butall 
the arrangements were so woll settled, and the 
persons engaged were so trustworthy, that Alox- 
andiiua’s position remained unsuspected by the 
world; and in due coutse a daughter was born. 
This wasin 1818. Thecottage near Tottenhara 
had been already hired and furnished ; anda wet- 
nurse was engaged. To that abode did Mrs 
Burnaby repair with the infant, on whom the 
name of Elizabeth Paton was bestowed. 
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“ After this event the Marquis of Eagledean 
quitted England, with Alexandrina’s full concur- 
ronce: for they found that, considering the strength 
of their matuallove, such separation was necessary 
for her honour and security. But this parting was 
indeed most painful,and required all their strength 


of mind for its accomplishment. For six years 
did the Marquis remain on the Continent, chiefly 
in France: but at the expiration of that time bu- 
siness compelled him to return to England. Ue 
believed that he had so far conquered the romantio 
ardour of hislove for Alexandrina, that they might 
now meet as friends. He wrote to her: and she 
expressed in reply a similar opinion. They did 
meet: and for some short time.they exercised so 
powerful a control over their feelings that they 
never touched upon the topic of their Jove. And 
yet they both know that they were standing again 
upon the edge of a precipice: they both felt that 
so far from time having mitigated the fervour of 
their devotion towards each other, it continued 
unextinguishable—immitigable. It wasa death- 
less sentiment, triamphing overtime —defying the 
lapse of years—interwoven with the very princi- 
ples of their existence. General Lord Everton 
was still absent fn India, where his presence was 
required. He was amassing wealth—~he was ga- 
thering fresh laurelsa—and yet his work, either for 
his country or himself, appeared to be only half 
dono; for his letters contained no intimation of 
the probability of an carly return to England. If 
ever there were extenuation for female frailty, 
surely it existed for Lady Everton under all those 
circumstances? The man whom she was forced 
to acconipany to the altar, had been for years ab- 
sent—while that other man to whom her heart's 
first and only affections were given, wag once 
more present, and the opportunities for their 
meeting were frequent. They were again culpa- 
ble: again did Lady Everton find herself in a con- 
dition to become a mother; and again, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Burnaby and the others who 
were in the former secret, was a child born. This 
was in the year 1826. Theinfant was conveycd 
away to the cottage; and on him the name of 
Francis Paton was bestowed. 

“There was now another separation. Alexan- 
drina and the Marquis, bitte:ily doploring tho 
past, resolved that the future should remain un- 
tainted by criminality. Tle went abroad again, 
well nigh broken-hearted at the necessity for bid- 
ding farewell to the object of his first and only 
love, and at the anguished state of mind ‘n 
which he had left her. It was even agreed be- 
tween them that there should not be the slightest 
epistolary correspondence—nothing that should 
increase the yearning they wero but too certain to 
experience towards each other. What to the 
Marquis of Eagledean was his lordly title? what 
his immense wealth? They could afford him no 
consolation. He had long considered the first as 
but an empty bauble; and he only valued the 
Jatter as a means of enabling him to do good. 
Figliteen months elapsed; and during this period 
the Marquis resided in Paris. 
chiefly employed in visiting the abodes of want 
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soothed his own soul to be enabled to succour it 
Nor loss did he penetrate into the dens of viceand 
demoralization, to drag up from those sloughs 
such unfortunates as would accept the hand 
stretched forth to their assistance. It was thus, 
as I have said, that eighteen months passed away ; 
and at the expiration of this period the Marquis 
of Eagledean read in an English newspaper, that 
General Lord Everton, having finished his career 
in India, was resolved to return home. A few 
days afterwards another paragraph intimated that 
he might be expected to arrive in London in 
about five or six months. 

“ The Marquis of Eagledean now felt it to be 
& paramount duty to make ample provision for 
his two children, Elizabeth and Frank. He had 
never seen either of them from the moment of 
their birth: he dared not see them: he felt that 
if he were to do so, he should long to have them 
with him—to take charge of them—to adopt 
them and acknowledgo them as hisown. But 
how could he do this? He would have to bring 
them up, stigmatized with illegitimacy ; and when 
they should ask him who their mother was, how 
could he respond to the question? Besides, if he 
suddenly appeared before the world with those 
two children acknowledged as his own,—and as 
illegitimate too, for he dared not pretend that 
they were otherwise,—wonder would be excited, 
suspicions might arise, inquiries might take place, 
and the truth be traced out. It was known to 
many that be had been Alexandrina’s suitor pre- 
vious to her marriage with General Lord Ever- 
ton; and as her husband had bewn for 6o many 
years absent, the tongue of scandal would not 
fail to whisper a surmise which might ultimately 
be proved the actual truth. No: every possible 
precaution must be taken to shield Alexandrina's 
honour from danger and detraction; and the 
births of those children must therefore remain 
buried in an impenetrable mystery. Thus was 
it that the Marquis of Eagledean had never dared 
to pay even the most stealthy visit to that cot- 
tage where his children were kept in the care of 
Mrs. Burnaby ; ard this was not the least vio- 
lence that he was compelled to exercise over bis 
feelings. But now that Lord Everton was on 
the point of returning from India, the Marquis 
felt it a paramount duty to give Alexandrina 
the assurance that the two children would be 
amply provided for, and that she need experience 
no Anxiety with regard to their future welfare. 
The Marquis accordingly resolved to pay one 
more visit to Englaud, in order to settle this bu- 
sincss, and then bid his native land a long fare- 
well—if not an eternal one—so that he might 
avoid the chance of encountering her whose image 
was enshrined in his heart. But on repairing to 
England on the occasion, and for the purposs 
named, he solemnly vowed that he would not seek 
an interview with Alexandrina. He wrote to her, 
stating that he was again in London—explaining 
the purpose for which he was there —imploriug 
her to pardon him for having thus broken thecom- 
pact mutually agreed upon, that no epistolary cor- 
respondence was to take place bet ween them—and 


aud poverty, and ministering to the rolief of the requesting only that she would give such sugges- 
sufferers. Wherever he found an aching heart, it | tions or instructions as she thought fit relative to 


became a solace to him to afford condoleuce: 
wherever he found honest pouury siuking into 


Gespair with its vain struggle against the world, it | 
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a mode of settling the fortune he destined for 
their two children. He declared his intention 
of devoting the sum of one hundred thousand 
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pounds to this purpose, so that they might have 
a fortune of fifty thousand pounds each. 

“ Alexandrina, who was then stayingat Everton 
Park, which is about twenty miles from London, 
wrote back promptly to the Marquis of Eagledean 
—expressing her admiration for what she was 
pleased to term his noble generosity on behalf of 
their children, and declaring that his proposal to 
that effect had tended to relieve hor mind from the 
utmost anxiety. As to the mode of settling the 
money, she had but little to suggest. She how- 
ever wished them to be brought up in a compa- 
ratively humble though comfortable and respect- 
ful manner—but not with any extravagant ideas 
or elevated notions, which in after-life might 
lead them to make searching inquiries into the 
mystery of their birth. Moreover, as they would 
have to go forth into the world, when they grew 
up, without the advautago of relations and friends 
to counsel and advise them,—and as under such 
circumstances she trembled for their future wel- 
fare, dreading lest. they should fall into error,— 
she besought that they might be reared in igno- 
rance of the handsome fortunes to which they 
would be entitled, so that they would stand the 
less chance of falling into the hands of designing 
persons ere they arrived at years of discretion. 
For Alexandrina rightly considered that it was a 
fearful thing for a young woman and a young 
man to enter upon life in a comparative friendless 
manner, and without having passed through an 
ordeal of experience to teach them how to value 
and make a good use of the fortunes which they 
were to inherit. Therefore did she suggest that 
they should be brought up in ignorance of the 
wealth in store for them, until they reached that 
age at which it might safely ba entrusted to their 
keeping. Having thus expressed her vicws, she 
left all the rest to the discretion of the Marquis of 
Eagledean ; and she displayed sufficient strength 
of mind to forbear from hinting at her desire for 
an interview. 

“T havo already said that Aloxandrina was 
staying at Everton Park at thg time whgn this 
correspondence took place between herself and 
the Marquis of Eagledean. She had several 
visitors there at the time. One was her brother, 
Sir John Marston, accompanied by his wife: for 
he had very recently been married. There were 
likewise Lord and Lady Petersfield, who were on 
intimate terms with the Everton and Marston 
families. Lord Petersfield at that time presided 
over the household of the Princess Sophia, in 
which Lady Everton still retained her situation — 
though it was rather a nominal than a real one. 
Another visitor at the Park on the o6casion, was 
Mr. Everton, her brother-in-law. This gentle- 
man was unmarried—of moderate fortune—and 
sffpposed to be of rather unsteady habits. Ru- 
mour had indeed whispered that he was dissipated 
and addicted to the gambling-table: but nothing 
positive was known on theso poiats. In the world 
he passed for an honourable man; and on account 
of his social position, he moved in the highest 
ciroles. His sister-in-law had nevor liked him: 
she often spoke of him with aversion to the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean ; but as her husband's brother, 
she was forced to receive his visits with a becom- 
ing courtesy. Besides, Lord Everton, previous to 
leaving England to assume his military command 
in India, had requested his brother to visit the Park 
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and the other estates from time to time, to assure 
himself that the stewards and bailiffs performed 
their duty 

‘To resume tho thread of my narrative, I must 
state that one day—shortly after the correspon- 
dence of which I have spoken between Alexan- 
drina and the Marquis of Eagledean—her ladyship 
was seated in the drawing-room at the Park, —her 
brother, her brother-in-law, and Lord Petersfield 
being present at the time. Lady Petersfield and 
Lady Marstcn, as it appeared, were out riding or 
walking together, with little Adolphus The con- 
versation in the drawing-room turned upon the 
expected arrival of Lord Everton, who was to be 
in England in the course of a few months. Lord 


| Petersfield—who then possessed a far more 


courtly affability than has characterized hiin of 
late years, since he entered a diplomatic career 
and assumed its solemn aspect and its studied 
reserve,—expatiated upon what he regarded, or 
pretended to regard, as the delight and joy with 
which her ladyship would welcome her husband 
home after his long absence. Poor Alexandrina 
felt deeply distressed. No doubt,—-and it was na- 
tural enough,—she was smitten with horror and 
remorse for her past conduct, and oxpericnced a 
guilty dread at meeting tho husband to whom she 
had proved unfaithful. In short she was so com- 
pletely overcome by her feelings that she fell back 
in a sudden swoon. Ger brother, Sir John Mars- 
ton, hastily snatched up a decanter of water, and 
sprinkled some upon hor countenance; while Lord 
Peterstield and Mr. Everton tore at the bells to 
summon assistance. But ere any of her lady- 
ship’s female dependants had time to reach the 
room, she began to return to consciousness ; and 
in the dimness and confusion of her first ideas 
slie let fall some expressions which more than half 
betrayed the fatal secret. Starting up in a sud- 
den access of frenzy—aware of the tremendous 
inadvertence which she had committed—she 
gazed upon her brother, her brother-in-law, and 
Lord Petersfield in a manner which confirmed the 
suspicions just engendered in thoir minds. They 
consigned her to her maids; and heaven alouo 
knows, besides themselves, what took place be- 
tween those three men when alone together. In 
the course of the afternoon Sir John Marston 
repaired to his sister’s chamber, and told her 
frankly that Mr. Everton had searched her writ- 
ing-desk, and had discovered documentary proofs 
of her illicit connexion with the Marquis of 
Hagiedean Poor Alexandrina threw herself at 
her brother's feet, beseeching he would intercede 
with Mr. Everton not to expose and ruin her. 
Sir John Marston assured her that both himself 
and Lord Petersfield had already exerted their 
united influence with Mr. Everton to this effect, 
and that he had promised to throw the veil of 
secrecy over her guilt—but only on the condition 
that the Marquis should at once leave England, 
with the solemn pledge not to revisit its shores 
for many long, long years. Alexandrina wrote 
& letter to Lord Eagledean, telling him what had 
occurred, and beseeching him to give the sacred 
promise upon which her fate depended. This 
letter Mr. Everton determined to bear himeelf to 
the Marquis, so that he might, as he alleged, be 
satistied as to the reply. 

“ Proceeding at once to London, Mr. Everton 
called upon the Marquis of Eagledean, who was 
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plunged into despair at the fearful occurrence 
lie had thus exposed the unfortunate Alexan- 
drina’s frailty. The Marquis did not upbraid 
Mr. Everton for having vivlated the sanctity of 
his sister-in-law’s desk. He was too anxious to 
conciliate him. Moreover, he could not help feel- 
ing that when once that gentleman's suspicions 
were aroused, he had a right to adopt any means 
to discover proofs of the infidelity of his absent 
brother's wife. Mr. Everton renewed his proposal 
that if the Marquis would leave England with s 
solemn promise to remain absent for a long series 
of years, and to desist from all correspondence 
with Alexandrina, he would spare the exposure of 
her dishonour. Lord Eagledean was but too re- 
joiced to assent to this decision. Indeed, it only 
embadied the resolve to which his own mind had 
been previously made up, aud which he had ex- 
pressed in his last letter to Lady Everton. In 
short, he left himself entirely in the hands of her 
brother-in-law, Sir John Marston, and Lord Pe- 
tersfield, to all of whom the fatal secret had thus 
become known. He even proposed to take the 
children away with him to some far-off clime, and 
there bring them up in utterignoranceof the secret 
of their birth. Butto this Mr. Everton would not 
listen; and he advanced ashis reason several argu- 
meuts similar to those which had constituted Lord 
Eugledean's own motives for leaving the children 
coinpletely in the care of Mrs. Burnaby. The set- 
tlement of the hundred thousand pounds upon 
those two children, was noxt deliberated upon,— 
as this step was to be taken befure the Marquis 
could Icave England. Mr. Evorton suggested that 
the amount should be lodged in the Bauk of Eng- 
land, or with the Marquis of Eagledean’s own pri- 
vate bankers, in the joint names of Lord Peters- 
fleld and Sir John Marston,—as they two, baving 
become acquainted with thesecret, were the most 
eligible trustees who could be selected. The Mar- 
quis entertained no objection to this arrangement. 
He was well acquainted with Lord Petersfield, 
whom he believed to bea man of the strictest 
probity; and with regard to Sir John Marston, 
it was natural to include him in the trusteeship, 
he being Alexandrina’s brother. An appoint- 
ment was accordingly made for all four—namely, 
the Marquis, Lord Petersfield, Mr. Everton, and 
Sir John Marston—to meet on the following day 
and discuss the matter further. 

‘“‘ When this interview was over, Lord Eagle- 
dean proceeded to consult his bankers, and also 
his solicitor, upon the best method of carrying 
out the arrangements,—confessing to them, under 
their solemn pledge of secrecy, that Elizabeth and 
Francis Paton were his own illegitimate chil- 
dren: but as a matter of course, Lady Everton's 
name was kept out of the question. To the soli- 
citor the Marquis oxplained that he wished cer- 
tain restrictions to be placed upon the powers of 
the trustees, so that they should only carry 
ont such inatructions as he might think fit to 
record for their guidance, without affording them 
even a discretionary control over the fortunes of 
the children or the children themselves. In thus 
speaking, the Marquis bad in view the sugges- 
tions which he had received from Lady Everton, 
asl have already described them. On the fo)- 
lowing day the meeting took place batween the 

Marquis, Lord Petersfield, Mr. Everton, and Sir 
John Marsten. Sir John was the bearer of a let- 
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ter from his sister Alexandrina to the Marquis of 
Eagledean, and which she had left open that its 
contents might be seen to be only of a business 
character. Therein she recapitulated all the sug- 
gestions she had previously afforded, and all the 
apprehensions she entertained for the future wel- 
fare of thechildren. One passage ran somewhat 
to this effect:—‘It is chiefly for our daughter 
Elizabeth that I tremble. Frank, when he grows 
up to man’s estate, will feel the want of rela- 
tions and friends far leas than his sister. Her sex 
naturally exposes her to other temptations and 
more fatal errors. It would be well if on the at- 
tainment of her majority, she could be eligibly 
married —but without in the least degree forcing 
the natural bent of her affections. It may be 
deemed a weakness on my part—but it will never- 
theless afford me considerable satisfaction, and in 
after years relieve me of much of the anxiety 
which will otherwise harass my mind on her ac« 
count—if by such marriage a real rank could be 
conferred upon her, so that in the possession of a 
titled name and an elevated social position, the 
mystery of her parentage and the obscurity of her 
name may be lost sight of. With such a fortune 
as she will possess through your bounty she may 
well aspire to such a marriage. J do not mean 
that she is to be dragged to the altar and forced 
to wed sume titled personage: no—heaven forbid! 
But I should venture to recommend that if a bril- 
liant marriage in accordance with her own feel- 
ings can be effected when she attains her majo- 
rity, her fortune should be placed at her disposal : 
but on no account should she be permitted to re- 
ceive more than the interest of her money until 
she does contract a matrimonial alliance.’ 

“Such were Alexandrina’s suggestions in re- 
ference to Elizabeth. Now, although the Marquis 
of Eagledean himself despised aristocratic titles, 
and cared nothing for the one which he himeelf 
bore, he was nevertheless prepared to adopt the 
wishes of the unhappy Alexandrina ; and to this 
effect did he express his intentions to Lord Pe- 
tersfield, Sir John Marston, and Mr. Everton. 
They*offered no Sbjection ; and when the mecting 
broke up, he repaired to his solicitor for the pur- 
pose of giving him final instructions with regard 
to the trust deed. It will perhaps take some little 
trouble to explain in lucid terms the details of this 
deed : but the task must be attempted. In the first 
place Lord Eagledean undertook to lodge the sum 
offone hundred thousand pounds in his bankers’ 
hands, to be retained by them for the benefit of 
Elizabeth and Francis Paton, and in the trustee- 
ship of Lord Petersfield and Sir John Marston. 
He apportioned fifty thousand pounds to be 
Elizabeth's fortune, and fifty thousand pounds to 
be the fortune of Francis,—together with all the 
accumulations of interest which might remein 
for both after the annual deduction of four hun- 
dred pounds for their joint maintenance until - 
they should become entitled to their fortunes. 
The deed provided that should either die, the 
other was to become entitled to the whole 
amount; and that should they both die, tho 
amount was to revert to himself (the Marquis of 

Eagledean) or to his heirs. In respect to the 
fortune of Elizabeth, he introduced the following 
provisions into the deed :—that if on the attain- 
ment of her twenty-first year, she contracted a 


marriage with some eligible aud proper person, 
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who by his rank and social, position could place 
her upon a high standing, PER eens upon her 
an honourable name, she was at\once to receive 
possession of her fortune: but that so long as she 
remained unmarried, she was merely to receive 
the interest, the capital remaining in the pankers’ 
hands. Or again, if she contracted a marriage 
which in the opinion of her two guardians was 
derogatory and unworthy, she should still receive 
only the interest of the money, without any 
power over the capital; and on no account was 
the fortune to be settled on her husband, or 
alienated from her own possession. In respect 
to Francis, the Marquis of Eagledean provided by 
the trust-deed that on the attainment of his 
twenty-first year, he should become possessed of 
the full annual interest of his fortune: but that | 
he should not enter upon the evjoyment of the 
capital until the attainment of his twenty-fifth 
year. Moreover, the bankers were charged not 
to pay over the respectivo fortunes without re- 
ceiving at the time satisfactory proof that the 
above-mentioned conditions were duly complied 
with. 

“Such was the nature of the trust-deed drawn 
ap, and which, asa matter of course, was far more 
explicit i in its details than the sketch which I havo 
just given. It necessarily took several days to 
complete all these arrangements,—during which 
interval the Marquis of Eagledean was compelled 
to remain in England; but as Alexandrina conti- 
nued to reside at Everton Park, they did not meet. 
Nor did he make the slightest attempt to see hor: 
for he felt that it would be most unbecoming and 
indelicate to do so under existing circumstances. 
At length the business was concluded—the neces- 
sary documents were signed—the money was de- 
posited in the bankers’ hands—and the Marquis of 
Eagledean quitted England. He repaired to Ger- 
many, and settled himself at Baden. Some few 
months afterwards ho read in an English news- 
paper of the death of the Hon. Adolphus Everton, 
son of Lord and Lady Everton, aged twelve ycars, 
and very soon after that, he read an account,of the 
return of his lordship to England. Deeply did he 
dread what might be the result of the meeting be- 
tween Alexandrina and her husband: she had 
already betrayed her secretin a swoon—the same 
frightful accident might occur again. But no: it 
did not appear that there was any ground for this 
apprehension,—inasmuch as the English news- 
papers frequently made mention of Lord and Lady 
Everton ; and thus, as their names were coupled 
in the record of their movements, it was to be in- 
ferred that they lived together without a suspicion 
ou her husband’s part of his wife’s dishonour. 
But Lord Everton had not been many months in 
England, ere death overtook him; and when the 
MArquis of Eagledean read the account of his 
demise, it was with a feeling that can be better 
imagined than described. Oh! might he not now 
hope that, after the usual period of widowhood, 
Alexandrina would bebome his wife? He however 
remained in Baden, considering that it would betho 
height of indelicacy and impropriety to present 
himself to Lady Everton too soon after her hus- 
band’s death. A year thus elapsed ; and the Mar- 
quis now thought that it would be no longer indis- 
oreet to return to England. But then arose in his 
mind the memory of that solemn pledge he had 
given to remain absent a long series of years. Per- 
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haps it was straining a point to consider that this 
interdiction continued valid after Lord Everton's 
death: but still the Marquis of Eagledean was 
punctilious upon the subject—and he resolved to 
write tothe brother, who had assumed the title, and 
ascertain his feeling upon the subject. In due 
course an answer was received. Lord Everton (as 
I had better call him for distinction’s sake, al- 
though he has all along been a base usurper) wrote 
a long letter, in which he deolared that he had con- 
sulted his sister-in-law with regard to the present 
state of her feeling towards the Marquis, aud that 
she had vowed to pass the remainder of her life 
in widowhood, as an atonement to the memory of 
him whom she had dishonoured. Lord Everton 
went on to say in his letter, that he himself con- 
sidcred such atonement to be strictly due to the 
memory of his deceased brother; and he insisted 
that the Marquis of Eagledean should adhere faith- 
fully to the solemn pledge: namely, to remain ab- 
sent from England. Lord Eagledean was cruelly 
afilicted by the contents of this letter: yet he felt 
persuaded that Alexandrina was acting under the 
coercion of her brother-in-law, even if she had 
been consulted at all in the matter. He therefore 
wrote to Alexandrina, explaining everything that 
Lord Everton had said, and requesting a frank and 
unreserved avowal of her own sentiments. He 
appealed to her, in the name of that fervid love 
which for so many years they had experienced 
for each other— he enjoined her by all the circum- 
stances of the past, not to send him a reply which 
would banish hope from his breast—and he sug- 
gested that if her brother-in-law still insisted on 
tho fulfilment of the pledge of self-expatriation, 
she might join him on the Continent, where their 
hands could be united in matrimony. He said 
that he was well aware ho was already violating 
one part of his pledge, which had been to the effect 
that all correspondence should cease between 
them: but he pleaded as an excuse the altered 
circumstances of their relative position arising 
from her husband’s death. He concluded by de- 
claring that upon her response depend+d all his 
future conduct towards her: for that if she, by 
her own accord, reiterated what her brother in- 
law had already said to her, he should, as 0» man 
of honour and delicacy, regard her decision as 
final, and as one too svlemn and sacred to admit 
of any additional appeal on his part. 

“Most anxiously did the Marquis of Eagle- 
dean await the reply to this letter. It came at 
thé expiration of a few weeks: it proved a death- 
Liow to his hopes: the decision was adverse to 
Lis fondest expectation! In this reply Lady 
Everton assured him that the death of her hus- 
band had awakened her to the sense of the griev~ 
ows wrong she had done him-- that her peace of 
mind was destroyed for ever—that her happiness 
was annihilated —and that were she even to see 
the Marquis again, his presence would drive her 
to despair. She conjured him to study, as well 
as he was able, to banish her image from his mind: 
or, if he must still continue to think of her, that 
he would only regard her in the light of a friend 
sincerely wishing him well, but whom he must 
never see agaiv, She repeated what her brother~ 
in-law had said—to the effect that by crushing 
within her bosom all inclination to enter the 
marriage-state again, she might make some atone- 
ment to the spirit of her comes husband, and 
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that as she had proved unfaithful to him in life, 
she would prove faithful to his memory after 
death. She assured the Marquis that she penned 
that letter of her own accord—without coercion 
-—and even without the knowledge of Tord Ever- 
ton; that its contents were the spontaneous effu- 
sion of her own heart, dictated by a religious picty 
of feeling, which she implored him not to distutb. 
The Marquis of Eagledean submitied to this de- 
cision: but he did not believe that Alexandrina 
was a free agent when she wrote that letter. 
Nevertheless, if she were indeed under the co- 
ercion of her brother-in-law, he saw that it must 
be through a threat that her past conduct should 
be exposed to the world; and the Marquis was 
prepared to make any sacrifice of his own feel- 
ings, and to consent that she should do the same 
on her part, rather than see her name dragged 
through the mire of opprobrium, scorn, and dis- 
honour. He felt assured that Everton was a vil- 
lain; but Alexandrina was too completely in his 
power to permit the possibility of his being 
thwarted. Nevertheless, deeply—Oh! most 
deeply, did he compassionate that woman whom 
he loved so tenderly and so enduringly; and it 
cost him a severe struggle and many a bitter pang, 
to abstain from flying back to England and im- 
ploring her to dare all consequences—exposure, 
shame, and the ruin of her reputation—rather than 
consent to an eternal severance. Yet he did exer- 
cise this mastery over himself; and from that in- 
atant the whole aspect of the world was com- 
pletely changed to the Marquis of Eagledean. 

“Leaving Germany, the Marquis repaired to 

Italy, and settled himself at Naples. There he 
assumed another name—the name of a civilian. 
He thus laid aside his rank in order that he might 
dispense with the train of attendants, the pomp, 
the splendour, and the ceremony, which it would 
have been necessary to support had he maintained 
that rank. At Naples he dwelt in a private man- 
ner,—avoiding society, and using his immense 
wealth in doing good to the utmost of his powcr. 
Years passed on—and with his mind, so did his 
person change. Care and sorrow altered his coun- 
tenance; and at length it became impossible to re- 
cognise in him the once handsome and fascinating 
Marquis of Eagledean. For those who knew him 
many, many long years ago, can truthfully aver 
that he was both handsome in person and fasci- 
nating in mauners; and if they beheld him zow, 
they would not entertain tho slightest suspicion 
of hisidentity. But as those years of self-expa- 
triation passed on, the tone of his miud acquired 
a degree of resignation which prevented him from 
falling into complete cynicism and misanthropy. 
Nay, more—he even learnt to smile again at 
times—to put on a cheerful aspect—and to de- 
port himself with a blunt good-humour. His 
habits had naturally become eccentric from the 
secluded life he had led for so long a period; and 
indeed, it is often in eccentricity on the part of 
old men, that the sense of past cares and sorrows 
either becomes merged or else finds its peculiar 
expression. 

“Yes: years passed—those years which so com- 
pletely altered the mind, the habits, and the per- 
sonal appearance of the Marquis of Eagledean. At 
length he resolved to pay a visit to England. He 
had several reasons forthis determination, to which 
he did not however arrive suddenly and ina mo- 


ment of eccentricity. He had received many evil 
accounts concerning his nephew, Lord Harold 
Staunton, the presumptive heir to his title and 
estates. These reports had reached him through 
indirect channels: for Lady Macdonald, Lord 
Harold Staunton’s aunt, was too indulgent to- 
wards her nephew to write any particulars very 
materially to his prejudice. Therefore the Mar- 
quis resolved to visit London and ascertain for 
himself the truth of those rumours. There was 
another reason. Lady Macdonald had informed 
him that his niece, Lady Florina Staunton, was 
contracted to Lord Saxondale. Now, through 
the same channels which had conveyed to the 
Marquis of Eagledean the irregularities of Lord 
Harold Staunton, intelligence had reached him 
of a similarly prejudicial character in respect t” 
Lord Saxondale. Here again did he resolve to 
judge for himself. And last, but not least, he 
experienced an anxiety to make inquiries concern- 
ing the welfare of his children—thoso children for 
whom he had made suck ample provision. He 
knew not indeed whether they were alive: he 
had communicated not with Lord Petersiield— 
nor with Sir John Marston: the solicitor who pre- 
pared the trust-deed, had long been dead ;—and 
many years had elapsed since the Marquis held 
any communication with those particular bankers 
in whose hands the money was lodged. It must 
not be thought that he had ceased to reflect with 
tenderness upon those children : fhe truth is, he 
dared not take any step which should recall too 
vividly all the incidents of the past. Convinced 
that he had entrusted their destiny to honour- 
able men, and that the provisions of the deed 
were so carefully arranged as to ensure their 
welfare, his mind had been easy upon those points. 
Yet when he resdived to return to England, the 
intent of making inquiries concerning his son and 
daughter naturally entered into his plans. He 
came to England about two months back; and if 
he did not instantaneously enter upon these in- 
quirics, it was because it suited his purpose, for 
several reasons, to maintain a strict incognito and 
pass tinder the assumed name he had for so many 
years borne upon the Continent. With that as- 
sumed name he did not at first chocse to call upom 
Lord Petersiicld; and he therefore postponed 
thut proceeding until he might think fit to re- 
sume his rank again. But I can say no more at 
present My feelings are overpowering me—— 
Yeu know all!” 

With these words Mr. Gunthorpe extended his 
arms towards Elizabeth and Francis Paton; and 
they, throwing themselves upon their knees be- 
fore him, looked up with tearful countenances and 
ineffable emotions into his face, adown which the 
tears were likawise falling thick and fast. 

* Yes, my dear children,” he saidin tremulene 
tones: “I am your father—I am the Marquis of 
Eagledean !” 





CHAPTER LXXXV. 
DISCOURSE. 


TALF-AN-HOUB elapsed,—half-an-hour, during 
which there was poured forth a tide of emotions 
which no language can depict—a fleod of feelings 
which no pen can describe. They had so much to 
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way to each other——that father, that daughter, and | frfends——whether Adolphus shall be left in 
that son,—-so many questions to ask, so many re- | ignorance of the affinity of your two selves unto 
sponses to give, and all interrupted by so many| him. Consider, my children, how difficult and 
fresh embraces and tenderest caresses! But at the | how dangerous is this point. If he be told to 
expiration of this intervel, they recovered a degree | regard you, Elisabeth, as a sister—and you, Frank, 
of calmneds ; and then the Marquis of Eagledean re- | as a brother—it will be of course necessary to ex- 
rfinded Klizabeth and Frank that they had many | plain to him the history of his mother’s frailty. 
gubjects for serious deliberation. Perhaps—and it is moct probable—indeed it w 

“ Listen to me attentively, my dear children: for | most natural—that she will implore the secret to 
Adolphus may return,—and we must not, at least | be maintained, so that she may not have to blush 
for the present, suffer him to learn all that has |in the presence of her own son. I shall proceed 
been taking place. I must still be known for yet | into Wales alone in the first instance, ani obtain 
aw little while as plain Mr. Gunthorpe; and ye | an interview with her. It will even be better for 
must both exercise the most rigid command over | Adolphus not to accompany me. I will break to 
your feelings, so as not to betray the degree of | her the circumstance that he 1s alive——if she 
rélationship in which you stand towards me. Yes | herself be indeed ignorant of it. In short, upon 
«I must continue my ixcognito for the present, | my interview with Lady Everton so much depenis 
antil I have seen Lady Everton. With her shall | that my éacognito must be preserved, and it must 
§ consult————yes, we shall meet and deliberate as | nog be known that it is the Marquis of Eagledean 
° NO. 52.—ZHIRD ARRUM, 
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who is thus visiting hor in her retirement. Re- 
yoomber therefore, my dear children, that you treat 
me for the present as plain Mr. Gunthorpe—as 
your friend, and not as your father—as your bene- 
factor, working oul an eccentric whim which has 
made him take a fancy to you both, and not as 
the parent who in due tims will ensure your worldly 
welfare, Now, have you both strength of mind to 
master your feelings in the presence of others ?” 

Elisabeth and Frank both gave the requisite 
assurances; and the Marquis resumed his dis- 
course. 

“The vile and atrocious treatment which you 
have both received at the hands of Lord Petersfield 
and Sir John Marston, can be easily accounted for. 
Theré can be no doubt that from the very first, those 
two men came to an understanding with each other; 
and doubtless also with the full connivance and 
concurrence of the usurper Everton himself. Indeed, 
it is not difficult to conceive that Sir John Marston 
said to that villain Everton, ‘ Leave me and Peters- 
field to appropriate to ourselees the fortunes of 
these children; and you on your side play your 
own game to become possessed of the title and 
estates properly belonging to Addiphus. Then, 
when you came of age, Elizabeth, a husband bear- 
ing a noble name was found for you; and no doubt 
the docament which you signed, and over which the 
notary spread his blotting-paper, was a general 
release to your guardians, and an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of your fortune. On the presentation 
of that document to the bankers, the money would 
be paid over to them. In respect to yourself, Frank, 
there can be no difBoulty in reading the mys- 
tery. A talo of your death was invented, so that 
your fortune devolved to your sister; and by 
virtue of the same deed which she had previously 
signed—or perhaps by a forgery—your fortune 
likewise fell into the hands of the villains Peters- 
field and Marston. Indeed, there must have 
been forgeries committed, — forgeries of docu- 
ments to prove your death; and it is but too 
evident that the schoolmaster at Southampton 
was well bribed to enter into the plot. That 
you, Elizabeth, should have been led to believe 
in your brother’s death, was likewise necessary 
to the carrying out of the villanous scheme: for it 
is clear that Sir John Marston has been all along 
afraid lest you should by some means or another 
obtain a clue to the fraud which had been practised 
towards yourself, and follow it up to detect that 
which had likewise been perpetrated towards your 
brother.. That when you married the Marquis of 
Villebelle, Sir John Marston should have stipulated 
with you both for your immediate severance, was 
likewise a necessary precaution: for if you had lived 
together as husband and wife, you would have told 
Villebelle all the circumstances of your past his- 
tory—and he would have maintained his right to 
receive from Sir John Marston a full explanation 
of the circumstances attending so mysterious a 
marriage. And that Sir Jonn Marston should the 
other day have endeavoured to prevent the Marquis 
of Villebelle from contracting a second marriage, 
with the Hon. Miss Constance Farefield, is likewise 
eesily explained. For if the bankers learnt that 
you were alive, while tha Marg:is contracted this 
pecond marriage, they would -uspect there had 
been some foul play in respoot to the first: they 
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would demand explanations of Lord Petersfield and 
Sir John Marston—they might follow up the clue— 
and exposure would follow. No wonder indeed was 
it that Marston should have allowed you four hun- 
dred a year, considering the immensity of the 
fortune he had robbed you of,—considering also 
his anxiety to prevent you from instituting dis- 
agreeable inquiries. But let all that pass. Peters- 
field and Marston possess the secret of your 
mother’s shame, and they must not be driven 
through base revenge to drag all the circumstances 
of the past before the world!” 

The Marquis paused; and after a few moments’ 
reflection, he continued his discourse. 

“Perhaps you are surprised that I did not reveal 
myself to you yesterday, Elizabeth, after you un- 
folded the narrative of your past life: or that I did 
not tell you who I was ere I commenced my own 
narrative just now. But it wes so much easier for 
me to develop all the incidents of the past in the 
form of a mere narrative, than if I had at once 
thrown off the disguise and spoken of myself in the 
first person. Yes—it was less painful to tell the 
tale as if it were the biography ef another, and not 
mine own! But there was a moment yesterday, 
Elsabeth, when I was about te breathe the one 
word which would have told yon who I was. It 
was when you besought me so earnestly te speak 
that one word! And it would have been spoken, 
had not you, Frank, tugether with Adolphus, re- 
turned to the cottage at the time. But now s€ last 
you know everytiing;. and let me hope, my dear 
childrem, you. do netifeel that you ought to blush 
for the author of your being, because he led. your 
motber into frailty” 

Neither Elisabeth nor Frank gare any verbal 
reply to this question: but a etitl mors eloquent 
respouse was afforded by the manner in which they 
precipitated themselves into their father’s arms, 
bestowing upon bim the most endearing caresses. 

“This is a happiness,” he continued, “which, had 
any one predicted it to me but a few weeks back— 
or even only a few days—I should not have be- 
lieved that it was possible. Not but that I anti- 
cipated a feeling of celight in meeting my children, 
if they were still alive and to be found: but I 
thought not that my own nature remained sus- 
ceptible of such unalloyed and ineffable bliss I 
fea.ed that it was warped by past sorrows—cbanged 
by the afflictions of other years—rendered morbid 
and unhealthy by various eccentricities. I find that 
it is not so; and I love you, my dear children—~ 
Oh, I love you, with all the gushing effusion which 
the most youthful father could possibly experience 
when straining his offspring in his arms!” 

There was another long pause; and when toe 
feelings of the father, the daughter, and the son had 
subsided into calmness again, they began to con- 
verse relative to Adolphus. 

“ You have told me, Elizabeth,” said the Marquis 
of Eagledean, “ that in accumulating all possible 
proofs of that villain Everton's guilt, together with 
the identity of Adolphus as the son of the late 
General Lord Everton, you had it in view to bring 
the base usurper to & private and amicable settle 
ment—¢go that a public scandal, in which her lady- 
ship’s name might by chance he painfully brought 
in, should be avoided. You have acted wisely and 
well, <All your proceedings have bean magked br* 
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the most derivate consideration, and characterized 
by the soundest judgment. It is now for me to take 
the work out of yourhands. I will repair at once to 
Beech-Tree Lodge, in the hope of finding Mr. Evar- 
ton there:—for Mr. Everton he assuredly is, and 
his title of Lord is a monstrous usurpation. So soon 
as Adolphus returns in the carriage, I will repair 
without delay to the village of Hornsey.” 

Half-an-hour after this conversation — it being 
mow about one o'clock in the day, and Adolphus 
having returned—the Marquis of Eagledean pro- 
ceeded to Beech-Tree Lodge, and asked firat of all 
for Theodore Barclay. This individual praved to be 
the footman to whom the inquiry was addressed ; 
and the Marquis hurriedly demanded whether Lord 
Everton was atthe Lodge? The response given by 
Barclay was that his master was exceedingly ill and 
confined to his chamber—that he would see no one, 
the physician having ordered that he should be 
kept as quiet as possible. 

“‘ Nevertheless, he must seo me,” said the Mar- 
quis, slipping some pieces of gold into Theodore’s 
band. “I come from Mrs. Chandos.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Barclay. “I understand. 
Fortunately Mr. Bellamy is not at home at this 
moment, and I can take you up to his lordship’s 
room. What name shall I announce ?” 

‘Mr. Gunthorpe,” replied the nobleman. 


particularly to see you.” 


{ “I will «ee no one,” ejacutated a voice f-om 
within: but the Marquis of Eaglodean entered the 


room—and Theodore Barclay, closing the dvor, 
retreated down stairs. 


Everton was seated in an arm-chair, near the bed 


from which he had only recently risen. His ensaci- 


ated form was wrapped in a, dressing-ggwn—he 
looked ghastly pale—the traces of harrowing care 
and fearful anxiety were plainly visible upon his 
features—and it was with a mingled angry petulance 
and affright, that he exclaimed, on beholding the 


visitor, “ What means this intrusion? who are yuu? 
what do you want P” 


“ Tranquillize yourself as well as you can,” gaid 
the Marquis, deliberately taking a chair opposite | was 


the one in which Everton was seated: “for we have 
business of importance to discuss.” 

“But who are you?” again domanded the sick 
man: and he gazed with increasing apprehen.:on 
wpon this visitor, who appeared so determined to 
mpaintain his position in the chamber. 

“You have heard my name announced,” repliod 
the Marquis: “is it unfamiliar to you?” 

“GQunthorpe? Ido not know it. Who are you? 
Why don’t you speak out plainly at once? You see 
that I am ill—that I cannot bear excitement-—” 

“The name of Gunthorpe is then unknown to 
you?” said the Marquis. ‘Am I to conclude that 
neither Lord Poteraficld nor Sir John Marston have 
acquainted you with the interview that took place 
between them and me the day before yesterday ?” 

As Lori Eagicdean mentioned those names, a 
still more ghastly expression gathered upon the 

®oountenance of the wretched invalid, mingled with 
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quick: I am desirous of seeing your master at once.” 

Theodore accordingly led the way up the stair- 
ease, and conducted the Marquis of Eayledean to a 
handsomely furnished bed-chamber on the second 
storey. Gently opening tho door, he said, “ My 
jord, a gentleman—Mr. Gunthorpe—desires most 
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a still more agonising affright. He gazed wistiully 
and with feverish anxiety upon the Marquis, as il 
to study the jineamente of his countenance, or read 
therein the exact purport of his visit: but it was 
evident enough that he did not recognize Lord 
Hagledean—so changed indeod was the personal 
appearance of this nobleman from what it was. 
when he and Everton bad Jast met, more than six- 
teen years back! 

“I will at once set your mind at rest,” said the 
Marquis, “so far as Iam enabled to do so—and far 
more perhaps, than you deserve. All your guilt is 
known——” 

“My guilt?” echoed the iovalid: and his emaci- 
ated form quivered with a cold convulsive spasm. 
“But you spoke of Petersfield and Maraton——~” 

“And I have likewise,” added Lord Eagledean, 
solemnly, “to speak of your nephew Adolphus— 
the rightful heir to tho estates and title which you 
have usurpad!” 

“It is falso—all false!” riod the old man vehe. 
montly: “he is a pretender—an impostor Adol- 
phus died and was buried-—— 

“Silence!” interrupted tho Marquis sternly: 
“persist not in those foul falsehoods. But hear. 
me. I come to offer you the means of settling 
all these matters poaceably, tranquilly——I can- 
not use the word amicably——but, 2 may say, 
with as little scandal and as littlo exposure as 
may be possible under the circumstances. Now, 
will you make this reparation ? will you make this 
atonement? or will you dare the vangeance of the 
law P” 

“But who aie you?” again inquired the miser- 
able old man, looking aghast—a most abject picture . 
of physical decay and moral ignominy. 

“Tam one possessing sufficient knowledge of the 
past to drag all your crimes to light, if you force moe 
to that alternative. But I do not sevk it: I have al- 
ready givev you this assurance. If with that palsied 
hand of your’s,” continued the Marquis solemnly, « 
“you persist in clutching the coronet which you 
plucked from the brow of its rightful possessor, you . 
will speedily exchange this well-furnished apartment ° 
for a felon’s dungeon. Listen to me—do not inter- 
rupt me: those passionate ejaculations of your's 
wili produce no effect—unless indoed it be an effect 
detrimental to yourself. You spoke ere now of the 
death of Adolphus—his burial—~I tell you that it 
a monstrous deceit—~a detostable imposture ! 
for Adolphus is living—you know that he has 
escaped from this vile den of yours: and I must 
tell you that he has found friends—-—” 

“ T undorstand it all,” exclaimed Everton, regain- 
ing a portion of his lost effrontery. “ ‘Chat crasy 
young man—a rampant lunatic—has by some 
means or gnother got the idea into his head that he 
is the Adolphus of whom you speak. No doubt 
there are baso and mercenary pettifoggersa to be 
found ready and eager to take up his cause. Per- 
haps you yourself are the attorney who may have 
gotit in hand? Come, sir—we begin to understand 
each other: name your price—I don’t want law— 
I am tos ill to be troubled with litigation -——” 

** And this illness of yours,” interrupted the Mar. 
quis of Eagledean indiguantly, “has doubtless been 
brought on by the gosding tortures of your evil con- 
science. No, sir—lam sof an attorney: nor have 
T the selfish purposes of a detestable rapacity to 
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serve. Besides, have you forgotten the allusion I 
have made to Lord Petersfield and Sir John Marston? 
and can you not understand that your iniquity in 
respect to your nephew Adolphus, is not the only 
villany of your’s with which I am acquainted? 
Was it not by your consent and connivance, that 
those two men—as base as yourself—appvopriated 
the immense fortune——” 

“But I was no party to that trust-deed!” eja- 
culated the miserable invalid, again trembling all 
over from head to foot. “My name was not men- 
tioned in it—I had naught to do with the trans- 
action. If Petersfield and Marston have abused their 
trust, I am not responsible.” 

** No—you are not responsible legally: but you 
are morally,” replied Lord Eagledean. “On that 
subject I do not however wish to dwell at pre- 
sent-——”’ 

“But who are you? I suppose you are an agent 
or friend of some one in Italy-——” 

“Yes: the Marquis of Eagledean. I am his 
friend,” responded the visitor, curtly and drily. 

“The Marquis of Eagledean was a villain,” ex- 
claimed the invalid,—“the seducer of my sister; 


and I spared Aim—I spared her likewise! I kept 
their secret religiously —faithfully ——~” 
““Yes—to serve your own purposes. Ah! Mr. 


Everton——” 

“ How dare you address mo thusP Iam Lord 
Everton—and you cannot disprove my rights. This 
fabrication in respect to a crack-brained pretender, 
will not hold good for a moment. Cume, sir—tell 
me who you are, and what you want ?” 

“Yes: I will tell you what I want in a few words,” 
rejoined the Marquis. “I demand a full confession 
of your iniquity towards your nephew, and the 
acknowledgement of his identity. But stop—do 
not interrupt me! Let me tell you at once that I 
have obtained proofs of which perhaps you little 
dream———” 

“Proofs?” ejaculated the invalid, endeavouring 
to assume a tune and look of defiance, but in reality 
convulsing and writhing in his chair with the tor- 
tures of an agonizing suspense. 

“Yes—proots! Upwards of sixteen years ago,” 
eontinued the Marquis of Hagledean, speaking in a 
low and solemn voice, “the corpse of a pauper boy, 
who died in a workhouse, was disinterred from the 
grave—was removed to Everton Park—and on the 
same night, Adolphus was brought hither: frem 
which moment he has been kept in a cruel cap- 
tivity until his providential release a short time 


The invalid gave a low moan, and sank back in 
the chair like one annihilated. His eyes became 
glassy, as if glazing beneath the touch of death, 
while he stared in vacant dismay upon Tord Eagle- 
dean. This nobleman, fearing that the wretched 
man was about to give up the ghost, sprang from 
his seat, and was rushing towards the bell to sum- 
mon assistance, when Everton cried out, in a half- 
shrieking, half-imploring voice, “No, no! let no 
one come! I will do whatever you command—I am 
in your power—I am at your mercy !” 

The Marquis of Eagledean resumed his seat; 
and the invalid, experiencing a sense of faintness, 
pointed towards a bottle upon the table, murmur- 


ing, “I beseech you—give me some of that cordial.” | 


This request was immediately complied with; 





and the invigorating, or we should rather say 
stimulating effect of the liquor was quickly apparent 
on the part of the invalid. A slight flush, but of a 
hectic appearance, sprang up on his cheeks, as if 
painting the ghastliness of death; and his eyes 
shone with an unnatural lustre. 

“I see that you know all,” he said, in a low and 
gloomy voice—and yet he trembled with excite- 
ment, “What do you require of me? I have 
been betrayed—some villain has revealed the sccrets 
of the past——” 

“No matter how they came to my knowledge,” 
interrupted the Marquis: “it is for you to make 
speedy reparation and atonement. A written ac- 
knowledgment, signed by your own hand, to the 
effect that Adolphus is your nephew—the legitimate 
possessor of the title and estates of Everton—that 
the tale of his death was falso——” 

“But if I do all this,” said the miserable man, 
“it will consign me to a dungeon—it will subject 
me to terrible penalties——” 

“Which you richly deserve—but which shall be 
spared you. No: horrible and unnatural—perfi- 
dious and execrable, though your conduct has been, 
no vindictive feeling shall pursue you. You will 
sign the needful paper to put Adolphus in posses- 
sion of his rights: but before any use shall be 
made of that document, you may fly to the Conti- 
nent—there to linger out the rest of your existence. 
Some forms and ceremonies will have to be observed 
in the House of Lords to substantiate the claims of 
Adolphus; and it will therefore be impossible for 
the history of your guilt to be altogether saved from 
publicity. But its consequences you may escape by 
self-expatriation; and I know the members of the 
British Aristocracy well enough,” added the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean with a scornful sneer, “to be as- 
sured that the Committee of Privileges of the House 
of Lords will not suffer more of the details of your 
guilt to ooze out to the public knowledge, than they 
carf possibly help. They at least have the merit of 
shielding to the extent of their power the crimes of 
any one of their own order, lest the effects of the 
scandal should redound upon them all !” A 

“But this paper—this document,” said the in- 
valid, quivering nervously,—‘ who is to draw it up P 
when is it to be signed ?” 

“Twill draw it up at once—and you shall sign it 
now,” was the response of the Marquis. “Heat as- 
sured I shall be found a competent witness, when 
the time comes, to present the papers before the 
Committee of Privileges. At all eventa, that is our 
affair—not your’s. Where shali I find writing- 
materials ?” 

The invalid pointed to a desk which stood upom 
a side-table: the Marquis proceeded’ thithew— 
opened the desk—sat down and began to write. 
For about a quarter of an hour did he thus remain 
occupied, during which interval the thoughts of Mr, 
Everten were of such a harrowing anguished de- 
scription that they were almost a sufficient punish. 
ment for the tremendous iniquities which had 
stained his past career, When Lord Eagledean 

‘had finished drawing up the deed, which embodied 

a general confession of Everton’s proceedings in 

Fespect to his nephew, he read it slowly and deli- 

berately over to that person: then handing him the 

pen, bo bade him sign it. 

| “Is it absolutely necessary?” asked the invalid,’ 
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gasing up with appealing earnestness into Lord 
agledean’s countenance: “can no mercy be shown 
meP May [not at least retain my rank until death 
makes its apfearance? Consider, Mr. Gunthorpe, 
-——or whoever you may be, for methinks you are 
more than what you seem—consider, I beseech and 
implore you—-I am not long for this world. I feel 
as if the hand of death were already upon me. At 
the outside I cannot live many months—perhaps 
not many weeks: my days are doubtless numbered 
-~-I have experienced a shocx, caused by the deliver- 
ance of that young man——But, Oh! reflect, I 
conjure you—may not some mercy be shown me P— 
for I spared his life!” 

“Mr. Everton,” interrupted the Marquis sternly, 
“to what a pitiable condition must you be reduced 
~——to what an abysm of moral degradation are you 
fallen—when you have to congratulate yourself that 
you had not the courage tv become a murderer? Do 
you not see, sir, that the hand of Providence was in 
all this? ‘You were villain enough to play the part 
of usurper—you would deprive your nephew of his 
just rights—you could for years retain him in a 


miserable captivity, treating him as a lunatic until. 


you almost made him one—you could snatch him 
away from his mother—you could mercilessly separ- 
ate the parent from her son: all this were you viliain 
enough to do—but you lacked the boldness to strike 
the blow effectually! Do not think for a moment, 
sir, that I believe it was through any merciful con- 
sideration on your part that you spared your 
nephew’s life. No: I understand your character 
full well. With all your iniquity you were a 
coward; and it was heaven’s will that this cowardice 
on your part should become the means of saving 
you from a atill darker crime*than any you have 
perpetrated. Take no credit to yourself that you 
are not a murderer: you possessed the will, but you 
lacked the courage. And now, sir, without farther 
entreaty on your part—without farther hesitation— 
sign this paper!” ° 

The invalid—overawed, dismayed, and eryshed by 
the withering language addressed to him by one 
who spoke with the authority of an avenger, and yet 
an avenger who was showing mercy—the invalid, 
we say, took the pen in his trembling hand, and 
prepared to sign. But he laid it down, and re- 
quested that another glass of the cordial might be 
given to him. This desire was promptly fulfilled; 
and under the influence of the stimulant, he affixed 
his name to the foot of the document, in a firmer 
hand than could have been anticipated. 

“Now, sir,” observed Lord Eagledean, consigning 
the paper to his pocket-book, and taking up his hat, 
“I have little more to say. The promise I have 

@iven you shall be kept. No use shall be made of 
this document until I learn that you are safe upon 
the Continent. Nor am I so cruel and inhuman as 
to wish that you precipitate your departure in a 
manner that may endanger your life. Perhaps, 
now that you have made this atonement—now that 
you are acquainted with all the worst that is to 
befal you, and that your mind must be relieved 
from the most torturing apprehensions as to the 
course which Adolphus might have adupted in 
making good his claims—you may recover some 
degree of mental tranquillity, which will assist you 
towards convaloscence. Your departure need not 
be prejudicially hurried: but it must not be in- 
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ordinately prolonged. And one word more. If, 
when Adolphus assumes possession of his ancestral 
estates, you yourself are reduced to poverty, a suf- 
ficient provision shall be made for the remainder of 
your life: and thus, sir, must you feel that much 
good is being returned for an immensity of evil— 
and that you are treated with that mercy which you 
never extended to others !” 

With these words the Marquis of Eagledean took 
his departure; and descending the stairs, he was 
about to enter his carriage, when Theodore Barclay, 
approaching him, said, “Mr. Gunthorpe, does my 
master know that I have given any information 
concerning him ?” 

“No: but he may possibly suspect it. You 
would do well to leave his service at once. Here is 
my card: you can call upon me a fortnight hence 
—when something shall be done for you.” 

The footman expressed his thanks; and the Mar- 
quis of Eagledean was whirled away from Beech- 
Tree Lodge towards Stamford Manor. 

On reaching his house, he found Adolphus, Elisa- 
beth, and Frank walking together in the front 
gardens. Immediately joining them, ho related what 
had taken place between himself and Mr. Everton: 
for to the grade of a civilian had the usurper sunk 
down again, being divested of his noble rank. The 
Marquis displayed the document which he had opm. 
pelled that individual to sign, but to which he had 
not as yet appended his own attesting signature. 
He then represented to Adolphus his intention of 
departing on the ensuing morning for Wales, in 
order to obtain an interview with Lady Everton. 

“You must permit me, my dear friend,” he said 
to Adolphus, “to manage the whole of this business 
after my own fashion. For several reasons, which 
I cannot now explain, it is better that you should 
not accompany me. But rest assured that the 
shortest possible delay shall be allowed to elgpse ere 
you are permitted to fold your mother in your arms, 
Perhaps she may accompany me back to London— 
or perhaps I may send off a messenger to require 
your immediate presence in Wales: I know not as 
yet how all this may be. But tell me, are you satis- 
fied to leave it to my management P” 

“Oh! my dear sir—my excellent friend,” ex- 
claimed Adolphus, pressing with effusion the hand 
of the Marquis, “ how could I be otherwise ?”” 

In the evening the Marquis gave instructions to 

dependants of his household that during his 
absence they were to regard Miss Paton as their 
mistress, and obey her instructions in all things. 
Retiring to his library, he wrote a few letters—one 
of which was to William Deveril, ty the effect that 
urgent business would take him out of town for a 
short time; but he promised that he should return 
in time for that day on which our young hero had 
been promised a visit from the mysterious woman 
whom he had saved from drowning in the waters of 
the Trent. 

On the following morning, having taken an affee- 
tionate leave of Elisabeth, Fiank, and Adolphus, the 
Marquis of Eagledean set out upon his journey into 
Radnorshire. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MISBSIVE. 


Ir was the forenoon of the day after the Marquis of 
Ivagledean’s departure from Stamford Manor, that 
Klizabeth and Frank, having accompanied Adolphus 
in a walk as far as Mrs. Leyden’s cottage, left him 
thero to pass an hour or two with Henrietta, and 
then continued their own ramble with the intention 
of calling for him on their way home. 

Elizabeth leant upon her brother’s arm: she was 
elegantly dreascd—he was handsomely apparelled— 
and it was a pleasing spectacle to behold that superb 
young woman and that beautiful youth thus linked 
sogether in the firmest bonds of fraternal affection. 
Elizabeth wore her raven hair in massive bands, 
which served as an ebon frame for her high and ex- 
pausive forehead; while an exquisite French bonnet 
subdued tho natural boldness of her features and 
gave to her looks a certain air of feminine delicacye 
Brank,—who, as the reader will remember, had becn 
somewhat indisposed after he first left Lady Saxon- 
dale’s service,—was now perfectly restored to health ; 
and though he had never much colour upon his 
checks, yet whatsoever blooni was wont to rest 
thereon had come back again, appearing Jike the 
delicate vermeil upon the downy surface of the 
ripening peach. A tight-fitting frock coat set off 
the lithe and slender symmetry of his form to the 
utmost advantage: while in respect to his sister, the 
dregs that she wore, developed, although concealing, 
the noble proportions of her richly modelled shape. 
Thus altogether they wore a couple—that brother 
and sister—whom it was impossible to gaze upon 
witbout a fecling of interost ; and they felt proud of 
each other. For Frank saw that his sister was a 
superb woman: while she being so much older than 
himself, experienced an almost maternal satisfaction 
and pride in contemplating that beautiful youth who 
bore the endearing name of brother. 

“ How changed, my dear Frank,” she said, as 
they rambled along together, “are the circum- 
atances of our position. Dves it not all appear like 
a dream ?” 

“There have been moments,” answered Frank, 
“ when 1 have hesitated to believe that it was all a 
reality. Yesterday morning—and this morning too 
—whon first awaking, I sat up in the bed, looking 
around the splendidly furnished chamber, and 
wondering whether I indeed saw it with my out- 
ward vision, vr whother it was a delusion of the 
fancy. os: extraordinary things have taken 
place within the last fow weeks! But the condition 
of Adolphus has experienced a change as remark- 
able as our own.” 

“ And is he not happy now?” said Elizabeth : 
« how devotedly he appears to love that sweet and 
amiable girl Henrietta! But. methought you 
sighed, rank P” exclaimed his sister: and stopping 
euddenly short in the road where they were walking 
at the time, she gased attentively upon him. “ Ah! 
any dear brother! the colour mantles upon your 
cheeks——you have a secret which has been kept 
back from me ?”’ 

“ Forgive me, dearest Elizabeth —furgive me,” 
said the youth murmuringly, “It is truo—it is 
true—and I have bean wrong to keop that sccrot 
from you.” 
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“I do not demand your confidence, Frank,” 
observed Elisabeth, as sho slowly walked on again 
leaning on her brother’s arm: “bat if you think fit 
to giveit to me, I will bestow either counsel or sym- 
pathy in return.” 

“I know not,” resumed Frank, with half-averted 
countenance and downcaat looks, “ whether it is 
really love which I experienco——and yet methinks 
it must be——-But it has been sensuously guilty: 
and—~—~”’ 

“But its object P” said Elizabeth inquiringly, see 
ing that her brother stopped suddenly short. 

“ Juliana Farefield,” was the response. 

“ Ah, Lady Saxondale’s elder daughter! But if 
you really love her, Frank, you may aspire to her 
hand: there is no need for you to be disconsolate,” 
continued his sister: “on the return of our futher, 
you must tell him everything. And yet, my dear 
brother,” she added, speaking more slowly and 
gravely, “ therois this consideration—that if Juliana 
Farefield beguiled you into becoming tho object of a 
sensual phantasy, she is a being unworthy of a pure 
affection on your part, because she herself expe- 
Yiences it not towards you.” 

Francis Paton, recovering from his confusion, 
proceeded to acquaint his sister, candidly but deli- 
cately, with all that had taken place between hime 
self and Juliana. Elizabeth listened in silence— 
and continued to refloct in silence also, after he had 
done speaking. : 

“You tell me that Miss Farefield manifested a 
deep interest in the tale of your earlier years,” she 
at length said,—“that she treated you with the 
kindest sympathy—that she expressed the conviction 
your birth was above the circumstances in which 
you were then pladid. All this seems to argue in 
favour of a true and sincere love on her part. And 
yet, could she not have suggested a private mar. 
riage? Not being acquainted with her, and there- 
fore being utterly unable to form a correct estimate 
of ber true character and disposition, 1 know not 
what togay, or what to advise. She is exceedingly 
handsome, Frank—is she not ?” 

“Ob, she is superbly beautiful!” cried the youth 
in enthusiastic tones: and again did the colour 
glow upon his cheeks. 

“1 know not what love is,” said Elizabeth: “but 
I think that I can conjecture the symptoms and 
pringiples of the passion. Look into your own heart, 
Frank: does it cherish Juliana’s image? are you 
frequently—almost constantly thinking of ber? 
Yes, yes—1 know that youare! Those abstracted 
moods which I have so often observed since we were 
thrown together again, have not been altogether 
fraught with pain and grief on my account. Doubt- 
less you have sorrowed at boing separated from Jum 
liana? your heart has yearned towards her?” 

“‘Yes—for I feel that I love her,” replied Frank. 
“But do you think, dear Elizabeth, that there is 
any hope of the proud and haughty lady Saxon- 
dale permitting her daughter to wed a youth whe 
once wore a livery in her service ?” 

“ The Marquis of Eagledean,” responded Elizabeth 
proudly, “will give you a fortune, Frank, that will 
bo sufficient to over-rule Lady Saxondale’s scruples. 
Yes-—if he cannot give you a noble name, he will at 
least give you wealth;—and wealth in this country 
constitutes a social position. Besides, Juliana is 
not more likely to be swayed by her mother’s will, 
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than Constance herself was. But, ah! now that I have been the result. And then—there was Count 
reflect—from certain words which our father let | Christoval! You have told me that he was one of 
drop when he was having a private conversation | the handsomest men you ever beheld in all your 
with me the day before yesterday on the eve of his | life, and that he possessed every intellectual em- 
departure, I gleaned that he entertains no pleasant | bellishment to aid the advantages of personal 









































his nephew Harold Staunton is her ladyship’s para- 


step to be taken by yourself in respect to Juliana. 
Do not be discouraged, dear Frank, by what I have 
Just been saying in respect to Lady Saxondale. 
Although we have known our dear father but for a few 
days, we have nevertheless seen enough of him, and 
likewise experienced ample proofs, to convince us 
that he will in all things study the happiness of each 
of us. During the interval that he will remain 
absent, it is for-you to look deeply into your heart— 
to assure yourself that this is a sincere and perma- 
nent affection which you entertain for Miss Farefield; 
and if you come to the conclusion that the felicity of 
your life is centred in her, I have no doubt our 
father will take such measures as shall crown your 
most fervid aspirations.” 

“Dearest sister, I thank you—Oh, I thank you 
for these assurances!” exclaimed Frank. “ How 
rejoiced I am that I have at length revealod my 
secret to you! Often and often have I been on the 
point of confessing it. It has wavered upon my lips; 
~—and then I have felt an indescribable confusion— 
a bashfulness—an apprehension——” 

“TI understand you, my dear brother,” replied 
Wiss Paton with an affectionate look. 

‘But you, Elisabeth,” quickly rejoined Frank,— 
‘ig it really possible that you °have never expe- 
rienced even the most transient sentiment which 
might be deemed bordering upon love ?” 

“Never, Frank! Perhaps you cannot compre- 
hend such a heart as mine: and yet, as I have 
before told you, it has hitherto escaped even ¢he 
faintest impression of a tender character.” , 

“T have often seen the Marquis of Villebelle,” 
said Frank: “he is very handsome—possesses a 
highly intellectual countenance, and fascinating 
manvers. Do you not think, Klizabeth, that if 
you had lived with him as your husband—if the 
circumatances of that marriage had not at the time 
inspired you with an aversion for an alliance {hat 
vught only to have been connected with a heart’s 
best and purest affections,—do you not think, I say, 
that you would have Jearnt to love that handsome 
and elegant nobleman P” 

“I do not think so, Hrank,” responded his sister, 
amiling. “No. My belief is that when a woman 
figst meets the man whom she is destined to love, 
she experiences some unknown and intuitive feeling 
which at once’points him out as the being whu is 
to exercise a paramount influence over the future 
years of her life. Such was not the case when I 
first set eyes upon the Marquis of Villebelle.” 

“‘No—because the circumstances were so pecu- 
liar,” exclaimed Frank: “he appeared before you 
to the utmost disadvantage, and in a position but 
little calculated to command either respect or esteem. 
Had it been otherwise—were you introduced to him 
mm the ordinary manner, meeting him in society 
and gradually becoming the object of his atten- 
ions,—you know not, my dear sister, what would 











feeling towards Lady Saxondale. He believes that | beauty—-——” 


“You seem very anxious, my dear Frank,” in- 


mour, and that at her instigation he has done some | terrupted Elisabeth, laughing gaily, “that I should 
very bad deeds. However, we must wait till the | confess to having becn at some time of my life 
return of the Marquis ere we can decide upon any | smitten with the sentiment of love.” 


“ Ah, my dear sister,” responded the youth; “if 
you had been, it would now prove se sweet to me to 
converse with you thereon.” 

“ The heart that loves, then,” said Elizabeth, now 
speaking seriously, “longs to pour forth its thoughts 
and feelings to another heart beating with kindred 
emotions? ‘Yes—-I am convincod, Frank, from all 
you have been saying, that you do love Juliana 
Farefield! Your words convey all the evidences of 
that affection. But with regard to myself, I can 
only repeat what I have already told you—that if 
my soul be ever destined to receive the impression 
of love, I have not as yet encountcred in the world 
the object who is to inspire the feeling. We were 
talking of Don Diego Christoval. Remember the 
many months that I passed in his society—the deli- 
cate attentions that he showed me—the mingled 
vehemence and pathos with which he urged’ his 
suit,—and yet I experienced not for him the alight- 
est feeling of love. No: the Count, although so 
handsome, so fascinating, so intellectual—and al- 
though surrounded by so many circumstances of 
wildly romantic character but too well calculated to 
make an impression on a susceptible heart,—yet 
he was not the individual destined to ensnaro 
mine !” 

“‘ Then will you never marry, Elizabeth P” asked 
Frank, bending his ingenuous looks upon his sister. 

“ Never,” she at once responded,—“ unless I learn 
to love tenderly and well. But while thus dis- 
coursing, my dear brother,” she said, stopping short, 


‘“ we have been wandering to a greater distance 


than we at first intended. Ah! what is this?” 

The ejaculation that Elizabeth Paton thus sud- 
denly gave forth, was produced by the circumstance 
of a beautiful carrier-pigeon suddenly descending 
from the higher regions of the air, and circling 
three or four times over the spot where she and her 
brother had halted. The intelligent bird actually 
appeared to be examining Elizaboth, to assure itself 
that she was the kind mistress whose hand had been 
wont to feed it and in whose busom it had often 
nestled. Each circle that it made became narrower, 
and also lower: till, at tho expiration of a few 
moments, it perched upon her shoulder. 

“It is one of my own pigeons,” she exclaimed,— 
“one of those that I sent back to Kate Marshall!” 
——then, as she took the bird in her hands and began 
caressing it, she said, “It bears a letter. Ah! can 
I, without a breach of our father’s wishes, read its 
contents? Hoe eviiiently desired that I should break 
off all farther correspondence with the Marshalla-———~ 
and he was right too!” 

“ Nevertheless,” suggested Frank, “there will be 
no harm in seeing what the billet contains. It may 
be of importance—and there is no necessity for 
you to answer it, unless circumstances demand a 
reply.” ' 

“We will read it,” said Klisabeth : and she accord> ° 
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ingly proceeded to unfasten the little notc figiycconeeded td untasten the little woke feom:| . “1 exanot eonosive,” obeacved (ha laider thoushls “T cannot conceive,” ” observed the latter thoughts 
beneath the bird’s wing. fully. “ Surely——But no: it is scarcely possible! 

The moment this was done, the feathered mes- | At all events, the note requires not an answer—and 
senger ascended into the air, as if knowing that | 1 am glad of it; fur though I never can forget the 
its mission was aceomplished—and was soon out of | kindnesses I have received from the Marshalls, yeé 
sight. in obedience to our father’s wishes, ali correspome 

“ Doubtless that intelligent little creature,” said | dence must henceforth cease between them and me, 
Elisabeth, still hesitating whether to epen the letter, | Come, Frank—let us hasten back to Mrs, Leyden’s 
“has been to the cottage—and not finding me there, | house: for Adolphus will wonder what has bees 
went forth in search of its well-known mistress, | of us.” 

But as you have suggested, there will be no harm | Thebrother and sister accordingly repaired thither, 
in sceing what Kate says.” and found Adolphus walking with Henrietta in the 

She accordingly opened the billet, the contents of | immediate vicinage of the dwelling. After Eliza. 
which were in Miss Marshall’s handwriting, The | beth and Frank had rested a little while at the eot- 
ambiguous arrangement of the ietters of the al- | tage, they continued their way, in company with 
phabet was not observed on this occasion; for Kate | Adolphus, towards Stamford Manor. 
no doubt had fancied that, as her friend Lady Bess | It waa about seven o'clock in the evening, thag 
wrote so positively to declare that she thenceforth Elisabeth Paton rambled forth alone in the grounds 
dispensed with the service of the carrier-pigeons, | attached to the mansion,—Frank aud Adolphus re- 
she had destroyed the cypher-book for the current | maining in-doors. She was pondering upon the 
year, which indicated the initial letter for sach | conversation that had taken place in the morning 
respective day. The note con‘ninsd the following | between her brother and herself, and deliberating 
lines :— in her own mind upon the probable course that their 
father would recommcad vith respect to Frank’s 
passion for Juliana Farefield. She was likewise 
reflecting, in its turn, upon the mysterious letter 
she had received from Kate Marshall. In this me- 
ditative mood she reached tke palisade that skirted 

| the grounds, and on the oppusite side of which 
there wasaroad. All of a sudden an ejaculation 
of enthusiastic joy fell upon her ears, startling her 
from her reverie. Sheraised her eyes: witha single 
bound an individual sprang over the palisade, and 

alighted in her presence, his countenance beaming 
with rapture. 

Yes—the suspici>n which had at first struck Elisa. 
beth Paton on reading Miss Marshall’s letter, wae 
now suddenly confirmed: it was Don Diego Chria- 
toval who stood before her! 


© Dover, August 4, 1844. 
“T am rejoiced, my desr fiend, that circumstances 
have so changed with you as to render your future pros- 
pects of the brightest character. I know not whether 
this little missive will reach you: but I risk it. Indeed, 
I cannot refrain from the endeavour to vonvey a picce of 
information which nearly concerns you. A certain per- 
pon afrived at Dover yesterday, and staid s few hours at 
our house. His name being known to me, I spoke to him, 
and found that he has come to England in search of you. 
You can guess to whom I allude, as I dare not enter into 
particulars, for fear this note should fall into other hands 
than yours. 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
OC, M. oe 


“To whom can she allude?” cjaculated Frank, 
he having read this note simultancously with his 
sister. 


END OF VOLUME I OF THE THIRD SERIES, 





